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F  the  personal  history  of  Shakespeare — the  greatest  genius,  beyond 
doubt  or  cavil,  that  ever  the  world  produced — little  now  can  with 
certainty  be  shown.  The  registers  of  Stratford ;  his  own  Sonnets  ;  a 
few  casual  references  to  him,  in  the  writings  or  sayings  of  cotempo- 
rary  authors;  and  all  the  sources  from  which  materials  for  his  life 
may  be  safely  extracted,  are  reckoned  up.  The  public  of  his  time 
the  subject,  or  the  writers  of  his  time  had  no  anxiety  to  collect  or  yield 
information,  regarding  him ;  and  be  himself — beyond,  even, 

"  That  lait  infirmity  of  nobis  minds," 

the  desire  of  fame— did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  place  materials  for  his  own  history  on 
record ;  or,  secure  of  such  immortality  as  earth  can  bestow,  was  content  that  we  should 
track  him  into  the  depths  and  recesses  of  his  being,  by  the  light  of  hii  genius  alone. 
What  he  did,  or  thought,  or  suffered,  in  his  own  individual  person,  is  now  mere  matter  for 
ingenious  conjecture.  We  are  sure  that  his  mind  was  vast,  liberal,  compassionate,  gene- 
rous ; — that  he  saw  human  nature  on  every  side,  detecting  it  in  its  many  masks  and 
changes ; — that  he  penetrated  into  the  innermost  mysteries  of  man ;  that 

"  From  this  bank  »ad  shoal  of  time" 

his  intellect  soared  upwards,  and  held  commerce  with  the  stars ;  with  our  dim  "  Hereafter;" 
and  with  worlds  and  agencies  beyond  our  own  ;  and  knowing  all  this,  our  curiosity  as  to 
the  possessor  of  faculties  so  varied  and  wonderful,  and  our  consequent  disappointment  on 
being  baffled  at  every  point  of  inquiry,  becomes  proportionality  great. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  of  the  causes  which  have  cast  obscurity  upon  the  life  of 
Shakespeare,  that  so  much  public  apatby  should  have  existed  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
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History,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  dealt  in  generals,  or  has  laboured  only  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  lives  of  conquerors  and  kings,  forbore,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  recording 
the  birth  or  death  of  a  poet,  humbly  born,  and  distinguished  by  no  other  crown  than  a 
wreath  of  unfading  laurel :  but  that  the  man  of  whose  writings  "  rare  Ben  Jonson"  hath 
raid  that  they  were  such 

"  As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much ;" 

whom  he  addressed  as  "  Soul  of  the  Age,"  celebrating  him  above 

"  All  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth—" 

\  \      and  predicting,  in  just  and  memorable  verse,  that 

'•  He  was  not  of  an  age,  hut — roa  all  timi  !" 

— that  he  should  have  eluded  all  research,  or  should  not  have  stimulated  some  one  of  his  . 
coevals  to  give  forth  to  the  world  what  could  then  have  readily  been  collected  respecting 
him,  requires  still  to  be  explained.  He  was  admitted,  in  his  own  time,  to  be  the  first 
dramatist  of  his  country ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  was  so.  That  Fletcher, 
Beaumont,  or  other  playwrights,  may,  during  an  interval  of  fashion  or  popular  caprice, 
have  been  greater  favourites,  is  probable  enough.  It  is  possible,  even,  that  some  critics 
(now  forgotten)  may  have  preferred  inferior  writers.  But  no  other  poet  or  dramatist  of 
our  country  could,  even  for  a  moment,  put  forth  such  substantial  claims  to  enduring  fame, 
as  seem  to  have  been  allowed,  by  the  general  voice,  to  Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonson,  the  only 
dramatist  who  could  compete  with  him,  frankly  and  wisely  yields  the  precedency ;  and  to 
oppose  any  other  writer,  however  respectable  in  his  way  or  extolled  in  his  age,  would  be, 
to  the  last  degree,  absurd  and  hopeless. 

How  is  it  that  no  letters  of  Shakespeare,  no  memoranda  respecting  him,  or  his  trans- 
actions with  the  theatres,  or  with  his  brother  actors,  should  have  escaped  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  fire,  which  occurred  in  1613,  may  have  consumed  his  papers  relating  to  the 
theatres,  when  it  consumed  his  playhouse  The  Globe.  But  one  must  still  marvel  that  a 
writer  on  whom  so  many  elegies  were  showered,  and  whose  reputation  was  such  that,  in 
1628,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town,  should  have  passed  away 
with  so  little  of  contemporaneous  record  or  comment.  Several  persons,  including  Better- 
ton,  the  famous  actor,  visited  Stratford  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  inquiries 
respecting  Shakespeare ;  one  of  them  interrogating  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  that  town, 
who  was  himself  born  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  death ;  but  neither  history  nor 
tradition  bad  furnished  him  with  more  than  one  or  two  circumstances,  and  even  these  are 
encountered  by  opposite  statements*.  Under  all  these  difficulties,  nothing  remains  but  to 
take  some  things  upon  trust. 

Without  submitting  to  the  reader,  therefore,  in  minute  detail,  the  reasons  that  induce 
me  to  prefer  one  hypothesis  to  another,  and  to  accept  one  and  reject  another  statement,  I 
•hall  take  leave  to  adopt  silently  those  only  which  appear  to  me  to  approach  nearest  to 
the  truth.  It  would  be  painful,  indeed,  if,  from  too  fastidious  a  scepticism,  we  were  to 
deprive  ourselves  or  others  of  the  pleasure  of  supposing  that  we  know  something,  at  least, 
of  our  great  poet's  origin. 

§  2.  To  obtain  strict  legal  proof  of  the  birth  or  parentage  of  Shakespeare  is  now, 
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apparently,  beyond  the  power  of  research.  His  identity  with  the  "  William  the  aon  of 
John  Shakespeare,"  who  was  baptized  in  1564,  has  not,  I  imagine,  been  completely  estab- 
lished. Sufficient  is  known,  however,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  ordinary  accounts  of  bis 
parentage  and  birth  are  well-founded. 

William  Shakespeahk,  then,  was  baptised  on  the  20th  of  April,  1584.  The  words 
"  GulielmuB  Alius  Johannes  Shakespeare,"  are  on  that  day  entered  on  the  baptismal  register 
of  tbe  parish  church  of  Stratford- upon -Avon,  in  Warwickshire.  The  John  Shakespeare, 
from  whom  this  great  "  aon"  descended,  was  apparently  a  person  of  some  property  and 
importance  at  Stratford,  and  traded  aa  a  glover  or  dealer  in  wool. 

Of  the  ancestry  of  John  Shakespeare  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty ; 
but  it  is  known  that  he  himself  arrived  at  tbe  dignity  of  bailiff  of  Stratford ;  that  the  title 
of  "  Master"  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  and  that  he  married  a  lady  of  good  family.  The 
mother  of  our  dramatist  bore,  before  her  marriage  with  John  Shakespeare,  tbe  name  of 
Mary  Arden.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  (a  gentleman  possessing  a  landed 
estate  at  Wittingcote,  or  Wylnecote,  in  Warwickshire),  whose  father  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  King  Henry  VII.  A  Sir  John  Arden,  who  held  some  office  of  honour  near 
the  person  of  tbe  same  sovereign,  was  the  uncle  of  her  before-mentioned  grandfather,  and 
also  son  of  one  Eleanor  Hampden,  of  Buckinghamshire ;  who,  herself,  waa  a.  number  of 
the  family  from  which  the  illustrious  patriot  John  Hampden  after  wards,  descended. 

Under  the  will  of  Bobert  Arden,  which  bears  date  the  24th  of  Nosember,  1S56,  hie 
daughter  Mary  derived  considerable  property  in  money  and  land.  This  happened,  in 
all  probability,  before  her  marriage  with  John  Shakespeare,  inasmuch  as  she  is  described 
in  the  will  merely  as  "my  youngest  daughter  Mary,"  without  any  additional  distinction. 

To  this  marriage  between  John  Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden  (a  gentle  name,  as  it 
has  been  truly  called),  we  owe  the  birth  of  our  great  poet.  He  was  born  in,  or  shortly 
previous  to,  the  month  of  April,  1564,  and,  with  all  his  family,  providentially  escaped  the 
plague,  which  broke  out  aoon  afterwards*  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  committed  extensive 
ravages  amongst  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

In  1568,  John  Shakespeare  became  bailiff  of  Stratford.  In  1569,. he  obtained  a  grant 
of  arms  from  Bobert  Cooke,  the  Clarencieux  of  the  time  ;  and  this  (having  been  lost)  was 
confirmed  by  Dethick,  Garter- King- at- Arms,  and  Camden  (then  Clafiencieux),  in  1590. 
All  these  things  speak  for  the  respectability  of  position  occupied  by  our  poet's  father ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  mortgaging  his  wife's  estate,  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
grants  (1578),  seems  to  detract  little  or  nothing  from  such  an  inference. 

The  arms  thus  granted  had  reference  to  the  family  name,  Shakespeare;  and  appear, 
indeed,  rather  to  have  been  confirmed  than  to  hare  originated  in  the  grant  of  1569 ;  for 
tbe  preamble  to  tbe  licence  of  1599,  which  describes  John  Shakespeare  as  a  "-gentleman" 
of  Stratford,  refers  aleo  to  bis  "  parent  and  great-grandfather"  as  having  done  "faithful 
and  approved  service"  to  King  Henry  TII. ;  and  assigns  that  circumstance,  together  with 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter,  and  one  of  the  heirs,  of  Bobert  Arden,  and  his  production 
of  "  this  his  ancient  coat  of  arms,"  as  so  many  reasons  for  the  grant.  Thenceforward,  tbe 
arms  of  Shakespeare-*-"  Gould,  on  a  bend  sable ;  and  a  speaxe  of  the  first,  the  point 
steeled,  proper," — were  quartered  with  the  arms  of  Arden. 

Beyond  this,  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Shakespeare  is  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  bat  that  he  had  a  martial  origin.  The  name  shows  that  it  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  won  and  worn  by  an  able  soldier;  perhaps  by  some  obscure  hero,  who  perilled 
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Lis  life,  in  field  or  foray,  for  a  king  or  chieftain  now  as  obscure  as  himself;  one  of  the 
many  millions  who  have  had  courage,  skill,  and  fidelity,  for  their  portion  ;  but  wauling  an 
historian,  have  sunk,  without  mark,  into  the  oblivious  abysses  of  Time. 

§  3.  In  1571,  some  houses  in  Henley -street,  Stratford,  were  purchased  by  John 
Shakespeare  ;  and  in  157S,  he  mortgaged  his  wife's  estate,  as  has  been  stated.  It  seems 
that  the  mortgagee  was  let  into  possession,  of  the  land  ;  for  about  twenty  years  afterwards, 
a  suit  in  equity  was  instituted  by  John  Shakespeare,  for  redemption  or  recovery  of  the 
mortgaged  property.  This  mortgage  has  been  adduced  as  presumptive  proof  of  the  distress 
of  Shakespeare'B  father,  and,  thence,  of  the  probability  of  a  want  of  education  in  his  son. 
To  personB  acquainted  with  transactions  of  litis  nature,  nothing  can  seem  more  rash  than 
Buch  conclusions,  drawu  from  such  imperfect  premises.  The  purchase  of  houses,  in  3574, 
denotes — if  it  denotes  anything — a  supcrGuity  uf  money  iu  the  purchaser — money  that, 
probably,  was  not  then  required  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade :  and  the  mortgage,  in  1578, 
shows  that  the  money,  which  was  invested  four  years  before,  was  again  wanted.  But,  as 
the  houses  were  retained,  and  descended,  with  the  other  landed  estate,  to  his  son,  it  seems 
quite  unlikely  that  he  should  have  been  seriously  impoverished.  As  to  the  allegations  by 
John  Shakespeare  (in  the  suit)  of  his  own  poverty,  and  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  person 
to  whom  he  mortgaged  his  wife's  ostate,  they  may  be  classed  amongst  the  many  fictions  of 
the  law.  If  all  the  allegations  contained  in  bills  in  equity  were  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
tin.-  defendants  (who.  according  to  the  plaintiffs'  statements,  are  always  in  the  wrong)' 
would  present  such  a  body  of  fraud,  conspiracy,  and  oppression,  as  never  was  equalled  in 
any  civilised  country. 

To  reconcile  all  the  doings  of  the  person  or  persons  bearing  the  name  of  John 
Shakespeare  with  each  other — for  there  were  several  John  S h. ike spe ares  at  Stratford — 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  unnecessary  one.  It  is  safer  to  pro- 
ceed Upon  fuels  which,  to  use  a  species  of  pleonasm,  are  well  authenticated.  It  is  certain 
that  John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's  father,  was  a  person  holding  a  respectable  position  in 
society ;  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  house ;  that  he  was  himself  entitled 
to  a  coat  of  arms,  acquired  originally  by  services  to  the  country ;  that  with  his  wife  be 
obtained  a  landed  estate ;  that  he  purchased  other  landed  property  out  of  his  own  money  ; 
that  he  rose  to  such  dignities  as  his  native  town  offered ;  and,  finally,  that  the  estates 
which  ho  purchased  and  squired  by  marriage  became,  after  his  death,  the  property  of  his 
sou.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  argue,  with  any  chance  of  success,  that 
lie  was  a  pauper  or  insolvent.  Both  fact  and  probability  weigh  strongly  against  such  a 
presumption.  It  is  more  wise,  I  think,  to  dismiss  the  little  anecdotes  and  authorities 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  solvency  of  John  Shakespeare,  as  things  which  applied 
to  another  person  of  his  name ;  or,  if  any  of  them  applied  to  him,  that  they  could  not  have 
shaken  Ids  station  in  life,  or  have  affected  him,  otherwise  than  tor  a  short  time,  and  then 
in  a  very  trivial  degree. 

There  can  be  small  doubt  but  that  our  poet  had  as  good  an  education  ss  tho  town  of 
Stratford  afforded  ;  and  that  the  learning  or  accomplishments,  iu  Latin  and  otherwise, 
which  tradesmen  in  Stratford  possessed,  and  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  children, 
were  not  withheld  from  William  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  intercourse 
between  children  and  their  parents  (aldermen  or  tradesmen  of  Stratford),  and  also  between 
some  of  the  tradesmen  themselves,  on  matters  of  business,  was  occasionally  carried  on  by 
Latin  letters  and  communications.      Is  it  in  the  least  likely,  that  Shakespeare,  the  son  of 
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the  principal  officer  of  the  town,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  valuable  estate,  should  be  wanting 
in  an  equal  amount  of  learning  P  Is  it  possible  that,  with  the  same  opportunities,  the 
author  of  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  of  "Julius  Cjesajl," 
of  "  Cobiolanus,"  should  have  passed  his  youth  in  sloth  and  unlettered  ignorance  P  To 
come  to  Buch  an  opinion,  we  must  suppose  that  the  eager  aptitude  of  the  man  bad  never 
disclosed  itself  in  the  boy ;  and,  in  effect,  that  the  great  genius  of  Shakespeare  had  never 
felt  the  restlessness  or  impulses  which  are  an  integral  part  of  genius,  but  had  slumbered 
in  utter  idleness  throughout  the  whole  interval  of  boyhood.  Ben  Jonson's  reference  to 
his  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  shows  that  he  knew  both  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  so  far  :  i 
as  it  is  disparaging,  must  be  understood  to  speak  by  way  of  comparison,  between  the  mere 
word-learning  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  of  himself  ( Jonson)  and  other  ripe  scholars  of  the 
time.  In  all  that  was  essential,  whether  it  related  to  the  people  of  Borne  or  Greece, 
Shakespeare  undoubtedly  knew  infinitely  more  than  "  rare  Ben  Jonson"  himself,  or  pro-  <  j 
bably  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

§  4.  Leaving  the  question  of  our  poet's  education  and  learning  to  be  canvassed  by  the 
!  more  curious,  I  proceed,  and  find  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1582,  being  then 
|  about  eighteen  years  and  seven  months  old,  he  intermarried  with  Ann  Hathaway,  a 
1  "  maiden  of  Stratford,"  who,  if  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  be  correct,  was  his  elder  by 
!  eight  years.  Soon  after  the  marriage,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1583,  Susanna,  their 
j  eldest  child,  was  baptized ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1585,  their  son  and  daughter, 
Hamnet  and  Judith.  It  appears  by  the  register  that  Hamnet  was  buried  on  the  11th  of 
<  August,  1596,  and  thereupon  Susanna  and  Judith,  the  poet's  two  daughters,  became  his 
i       co-heiresses. 

Susanna,  the  eldest  child  of  Shakespeare,  married  John  Hall,  gentleman  (who  was  a 
physician  of  Stratford),  on  the  5th  of  June,  1607,  she  being  then  thirty-four  years  of  age ; 
and  Judith,  the  younger  daughter,  married  Thomas  Queeny  on  the  10th  of  February, 
j  1616,  about  two  months  only  before  the  death  of  her  father.  The  wife  of  Shakespeare,  as 
it  is  supposed,  survived  him  ;  for  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  there  appears  on  the  register 
the  burial  of  "Mrs.  Shakespeare,  widow,"  who  must  then  have  been  Bixty- seven  years 
old,  her  illustrious  husband  dying  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two.  His  will,  a  copy  of  which 
follows  this  introductory  essay,  appears  to  have  been  made  about  a  month  after  his  daugh- 
ter Judith's  marriage,  and  to  have  preceded  by  a  month  only  his  own  death ;  the  approach 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  then  became  visible  to  him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  poet's  youngest  daughter  left  any  issue ;  but  there  was 
one  child  of  Susanna,  named  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  and  who  herself 
had  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  .Reginald  Forster ;  from  which  last-mentioned 
marriage  there  appears  to  have  been  a  descent  through  two  generations.  The  family  of 
Shakespeare,  however,  in  the  lineal  direction,  is  now  extinct. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Shakespeare  was  em- 
ployed, previously  and  subsequently  to  his  marriage ;  as  to  how  he  was  enabled  to  maintain 
his  wife  and  children ;  as  to  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  quit  Stratford  for  London, 
and  other  circumstances  very  desirable  to  know ;  but  all  which  have  hitherto  been  dili- 
gently sought  for  in  vain.  He  may  have  been  a  schoolmaster  or  scrivener,  as  has  been 
suggested ;  but  I  shall  not  add  to  the  many  ingenious  hypotheses  that  have  been  started 
by  any  idle  speculations  of  my  own.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  his  destiny.  Whether  im- 
pelled, outwardly  or  ostensibly,  by  the  persecution  of  others,  or  by  his  own  misfortunes  or 
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discontent,  is  an  inquiry  not  very  important.  It  was  bis  destiny  ;  the  inner  call  of  bis 
genius,  which  bad.)  him  seek  its  proper  development;  which  drew  him,  by  ita  mysterious 
influence,  from  the  solitudes  where  Nature  is  dumb,  into  the  teeming  city — into  those 
crowds  and  throngs  of  men  from  whom  he  learned  so  much;  and  to  whom,  and  to  whose 
jM'-lnity,  lie  taught  all  that  we  see  written  down  in  that  volume  which  has  no  likeness, 
called,  "  Tus  Works  of  Siiakespkiuh." 

The  story  of  the  deer- stealing,  and  of  the  prosecution  of  our  poet  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  rests  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation  to  render  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  simply 
advert  to  it.  That  ho  may  have  taken  part  in  any  of  the  ordinary  frolics  of  the  time,  is 
likely  enough  ;  but  whether  that  was  the  cause  which  "drove"  him  to  Loudon,  or  whether, 
til  fact,  ho  was  driven  there  at  all,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  at  present  to  certify. 
It  ia  generally  thought  that  Shakespeare  quitted  Warwickshire  fur  London  about  15S6  or 
1587;  but  in  1589  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  a  fact  that 
seems  to  indicate  an  earlier  arrival  in  the  metropolis  than  is  usually  supposed.  It  ia  not 
very  probable  that  a  youth  who  left  Stratford  in  15S7  (whether  to  evade  the  pursuit  of 
justice  or  not,  but  at  all  events)  with  small  or  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  with  the  bur- 
then oT  a  wife  and  children  upon  him,  bIiouUI,  in  the  space  of  about  a  couple  of  years, 
become  a  joint  proprietor  of  one  of  the  principal  theatres  in  London. 

His  position  at  the  theatre,  as  proprietor,  in  1589,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  muBt  then  have  been  a  iMusiJerahlt!  period  in  London  ;  ainl  not  onlv  this,  but  also  that 
be  must  then  have  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  writer  for  the  stage.  What,  in  fact, 
could  have  renovated  his  fortunes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  proprietor,  but  the  aid 
that  he  had  given  to  the  drama?  His  earliest  work,  according  to  his  own  account  "the 
first  heir  of  his  invention,"  was  the  poem  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  That  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1593 :  but  he  was  then  the  friend  of  Lord  Southampton,  who  was  the 
friend  of  genius.  How  had  he  manifested  his  genius  and  acquired  this  friendship,  which 
did  both  so  much  honour,  before  1593,  unless  by  the  dramas  which  he  had  without  doubt 
at  that  time  created  ?  The  fact  of  there  having  been  none  of  his  plays  in  print  at  that 
period  proves  nothing.  There  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  critics,  an  evident  and  a 
very  invidious  allusion  to  him,  as  actor  and  dramatist,  in  Hobert  Green's  "  GaoATSwonTa 
of  Wit,"  written  in  or  before  the  year  1592;  so  that  lie  was  then  well  known  as  a  writer 
of  plays.  The  omission  of  Shakespeare's  name  in  Harrington's  "  Apoloqie  FOH  PoETBY," 
published  in  1590-'l,  proves,  not  that  Shakespeare  had  not  then  written,  but  simply  that 
Harrington  either  preferred  the  plays  of  Lord  Bnckhurst  and  others,  or  that  he  waa 
unaware  of  the  dramaB  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  their  merit.  If  the  plays  of  our  author  were 
not  (as  they  appear  not  to  have  been)  in  print  at  that  period,  the  fact  of  Harrington  having 
omitted  to  apeak  of  the  excellence  of  works  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  reading, 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

§  5.  On  the  arrival  of  Shakespeare  iu  London,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  re- 
sorted to  the  stage  for  employment ;  commencing,  probably,  as  actor,  Tor  it  is  certain  that 
lie  was  an  actor  during  part  of  his  sojourn  ;  and  producing  afterwards,  from  time  to  time, 
his  marvellous  plays.  ■ 

It  has  been  discovered  that,  in  1596,  he  lived  near  the  Bear  Garden,  in  Southwark,  his 
residence  being  also  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  to  which  ho  was  attached;  and 
that  in  1609  he  occupied  a  good  house  within  the  liberty  of  the  Clink.  It  would  appear 
that  he  remained  in  London  till  about  the  year  1611 1  not  longer,  for  in  March,  1612,  be 
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is  described  as  "  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentleman,"  in  a  deed  by  which  a  house  in 
Blackfriars,  which  he  had  purchased,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  one  Henry  Walker.  During 
his  residence  in  London,  however,  he  made  occasional  visits  to  Stratford,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Oxford,  at  that  time  kept  by  one 
John  Davenant ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  became,  in  1606,  the  godfather  of 
Davenant's  son,  afterwards  known  as  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  poet.  Previously  to  this, 
he  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  of  Lord  Pembroke ;  bad,  in  1598, 
been  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson ;  and  had  associated  generally  with  the 
wits  and  writers  of  the  age.  It  was  at  the  Mermaid,  then  a  tavern  of  note  in  Fleet  Street, 
that  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  other  social  men  of  genius,  were  wont 
to  congregrate ;  and  there*  it  was,  that  those  lively  interchanges  of  wit  and  vivacity,  those 
"  wit  combats,"  which  we  are  told  of,  occurred  between  Ben  and  Shakespeare.  Amongst 
other  persons  he  was  acquainted  with  Alley d,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  and  during 
that  person's  absence  in  the  country,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  wife,  who  remained  in 
London.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  absent  husband,  she  informs  him  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Francis  Chaloner  had  endeavoured  to  borrow  ten  pounds,  but  that  "  Mr.  Shakespeare,  of 
the  Qlobe,  who  came  *  •  •  said  he  knew  him  not,  only  he  herd  of  him  that  he  was  a 
roge,  so  he  was  glad  we  did  not  lend  him  the  money."  This  is  the  only  real  anecdote  that 
we  possess  of  Shakespeare  during  his  London  residence.  Amongst  other  acquisitions  of 
this  period,  not  to  be  forgotten,  our  poet  obtained  the  approbation  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
before  whom  some  of  his  plays  were  performed,  and  who  is  said  to  have  "  appreciated  his 
genius."     There  is  no  evidence  that 
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"  She  showered  her  bounties  on  him,  like  the  Hours/' 

i  • 
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or,  in  fact,  that  she  rewarded  him  with  anything  more  solid  than  her  smiles ;  a  cheap  mode 
j      of  remunerating  genius,  but  which,  to  the  credit  of  that  age,  was  not  then  common  with 

persons  of  illustrious  rank. 
I  That  Shakespeare  was  loved  as  well  as  admired  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is  well 

I  authenticated.  Ben  Jonson  (a  warmhearted  man,  as  well  as  a  sterling  writer)  declares, 
"  I  do  love  the  man  and  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  of  idolatry,  as  much  as  any :  he 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;"  and  the  editors  of  the  folio  edition 
of  the  plays,  say  that  they  have  collected  them  "  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend 
and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare."  Whether  the  poet  was  beloved  by  any  one  of 
the  opposite  sex,  remains  a  mystery.  From  the  tenor  of  some  of  his  sonnets,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  attached  himself  to  some  female,  and  that  he  was  ill  requited. 

A  few  years  ago  some  papers  were  written  on  this  obscure  subject,  entitled,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  "The  Confessions  of  Shakespeare."  They  were  made  out,  with  great 
ingenuity,  from  the  "  Sonnets"  alone  ;  combining  and  consolidating  the  several  parts  of 
each  into  one  (as  it  were)  authentic  narrative.     And,  indeed,  as  one  travels  through  these 
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*  The  following  is  Fuller's  account  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  "Worthies  of  England  :"  "  He  was  an  eminent 
instance  of  the  truth  of  that  rule,  '  poeta  nonfit,  ted  natcitur :  one  is  not  made  but  born  a  poet.'  Many  were 
the  wit  combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English 
man-of-war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances. Shakespeare,  like  an  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention/' 
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■  o(  the  great  poet's  feelings,  a  dim  and  shadowy  History  seems  to  rise  and  disclose 

j  ut,  an  intimation  not  to  be  neglected  ;    seeing  that  such  a  man,  however 

rateagtad  amongst  the  conceits  and  fancies  of  his  age,  would  hardly,  in  his  own  person, 

Lava  wasted  such  sad  and  passionate  verses  on  any  subject  that  had  no  foundation  in  truth. 

On  quitting  London,  Shakespeare  retired  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford.      He  had  pre- 

.■'..  ,-  ;    ;,  in  ',  .1— il  one  of  the  bis-L  bOWM  tiiere,  nBttd  "  Mtl    l\:uv,"  KUD    in    l!ns  BOHH  bM 

lived  and  died.  He  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  April,  1G16,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford.  A  monument  was  shortly  afterwards — certainly 
before  the  year  1623 — erected  to  his  memory.  The  artist  has  represented  him  in  a  sitting 
|;',.turc,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  bis  left  resting  on  a  scroll  of  paper;  and  on 
tbe  cushion  which  appears  spread  out  before  him,  are  engraved  the  following  lines : 

"Juilicio  I'vlium,  tjanla  BwaataB,  arte  Mtronero, 
Terra  legit,  populus  matet,  Olympus  habet." 

Not  much  can  be  said  of  this  monument  as  a  work  of  art :  it  is  poor  enough.  And 
yet  to  this  tomb,  and  to  the  house  wherein  be  (is  supposed  to  have)  lived  and  died,  bow 
many  thousand  pilgrims  have  since  come  1  Here  people  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  haTe 
repaired],  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  Walls  covered  with  inscriptions  (each  man 
eager  to  write  down  his  admiration)  attest  the  worth  and  influence  of  a  great  poet.  It 
wutild  hare  been  creditable  to  this  country,  or  to  its  government,  if  some  fit  memorial,  in 
bronze  or  marble,  had  been  built  up  in  his  honour.     For,  although  (as  Milton  sings) 


••  What,  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  liis  honoured  hones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallowed  reliqnes  should  be  hid 
Under  •  lUr-y  pointing  pyramid  ?" 


yet  that  does  not  exonerate  us  from  paying  the  tribute  due  to  bis  memory;  however  it 
may  account  for  the  abundance  of  statues  which  wo  have  erected,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
iiniriurljiliaiiig  people  who  bave  shed  neither  glory  nor  light  of  any  sort  upon  the  English 

Ml ■ 

J  (J.  As  part  of  the  biography  of  Shakespeare,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  to 
have  ascertained  the  order  in  which  his  plays  were  written.     It  would  have  exhibited  the 
frnilalioiiM,  anil,  perhaps,  fluctuations,  of  his  intellect,  and  have  cast  light   on  many  ques- 
i  ■  nl  interest  relating  to  the  works  themselves  ;  but  unfortunately,  this  must  stilt 
n  fnruiL  iloiililful.     The  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed;  and  trifling  facts  bave  from 
M  iruWD,  proving  that  certain  plays  had  been  actually  performed  when,  as  was 
oniii   ..ii|,|!OP.fil,  they  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  author.      But   nothing  like 
|  evident*  has  been  produced  to  show  at  what  precise  time  any  one  play  was 
.i.ii.ii       V\ '■-.  know  that  some  plays  were  printed,  and  that  others  were  represented,  in 
it  1 1  uri  ran*!      Hut  wo  do  not  know  how  long  before  those  years  these  dramas  were  actu- 
ally ('iimpnm-d,  nor  whether  other  plays,  which  were  made  public  at  a  later  date,  were  not 

tlt'-u  ll-'l'' ■ 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that,  in  determining  the  chronology  as  well  aa  the  authen- 
ticity of  Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is,  after  all,  no  evidence  like  tlio  internal  evidence; 
U  proof  Ukfl  thai  plays  themselves.  Other  proofs  may  be,  and  have,  in  similar  cases,  re- 
noaJnHj  DMa  found  fallacious.     But  there  is  no  retrograding  in  point  of  style  ;  no  going 
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back  from  the  style  of  vigorous  manhood,  or  even  the  neatness  and  fastidiousness  of  later 
life,  to  the  loose,  unsettled  character  which  invariably  betrays  the  youthful  writer.  A 
date  may  be  incorrectly  given ;  a  report  may  be  without  foundation ;  a  second  edition  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  first ;  and  the  work  which  is  published  to-day,  may,  in  manuscript,  have 
many  predecessors.  In  Shakespeare's  case,  the  doubts  are  so  strong  and  numerous,  that 
we  are  thrown  back  altogether  upon  conjecture.  Had  the  great  author,  indeed,  left  any- 
thing which  could  have  enabled  us  to  unravel  the  mystery,  the  question  might  have  as- 
sumed another  aspect ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from  himself,  we  cannot  do 
better,  as  I  have  said,  than  consult  his  works. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  is  as  to  those  plays  with  which  he  commenced  his 
labours :  for  we  have  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  "  the  first  fruit  of  his  invention*'  was 
the  poem  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  If  it  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  "  Titus 
Andronicus"  and  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth"  were  written  by  him,  I  Bhould 
be  disposed  to  place  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  list.  But  I  doubt  their  authenti- 
city ;  and  I  altogether  disbelieve  all  reports  and  dissent  from  all  opinions  which  aim  at 
fathering  upon  him  "Sib  John  Oldcastle,"  ''Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,"  and  "The 
Yorkshire  Tragedy."  They  are  decidedly  spurious :  and  the  circumstance  of  Schlegel 
having  pronounced  his  deliberate  conviction  that  those  wretched  performances  "  unques- 
tionably" belonged  to  Shakespeare — nay,  that  they  "  are  amongst  his  best  and  maturest 
works" — is  almost  enough  to  beget  a  doubt  as  to  the  originality  of  some  of  his  own 
critical  opinions. 

"  Titus  Androkicus,"  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  and  "  Pericles,"  are 
said  to  contain  passages  which  show,  beyond  all  question,  that  Shakespeare  was  their 
author.  But  short  passages,  having  the  stamp  of  Shakespeare,  prove  no  more  than  that 
he  occasionally  retouched  and  invigorated  the  dramas  that  came  before  him ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  In  respect  to  "  Pericles,"  I  think,  from  a  careful 
reading  of  the  play,  that  the  three  last  acts  were  undoubtedly  written  by  Shakespeare. 
No  other  man  could  write  in  the  same  style,  or  in  a  style  so  good.  The  two  first  acts  are, 
indeed,  very  unlike  his  composition  ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  early  part  of  the  plot 
that,  I  suspect,  never  originated  in  his  invention.  "  Titus  Andronicus"  and  the  First 
Part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  are  in  a  different  predicament.  In  the  more  material  quali- 
ties of  a  play — in  character,  in  plot,  in  spirited  intelligent  dialogue — these  two  dramas 
are  deficient.  Talbot  (in  the  latter  play)  is  a  bold  sketch,  and  the  scene  between  him  and 
the  Countess  of  Auvergne,  is  striking  and  dramatic ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  dramatis  persona 
differ  but  little  from  each  other,  whilst  the  level  style  of  the  verse,  and  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  at  the  close,  betray,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  hand  of  an  inferior 
dramatist.  However  Shakespeare  may  have  yielded  to  the  national  prejudices  of  his  age,  he 
was  too  noble  and  humane  to  have  attempted  to  justify  upon  the  stage  that  most  atrocious 
tragedy,  in  which  the  English  barbarians  of  the  time  consummated  their  renown,  by  burn- 
ing to  death  an  enemy  who  was  at  once  a  woman  and  their  prisoner.  Amongst  the 
ineradicable  stains  upon  the  arms  of  England  (small  and  few  in  number,  I  trust),  this 
diabolical  act  of  the  murder  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  stands  out  blackest  and  unparalleled. 

In  regard  to  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  issued  from 
the  same  mint,  and  to  bear  the  same  stamp  as  "Lust's  Dominion,"  which  is  known  to 
have  been  produced  by  Marlowe.  With  the  exception  of  one  beautiful  passage,  there  is 
the  same  style  of  verse  (totally  unlike  that  ndopted  in  Shakespeare's  known  plays),  the 
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same  exaggeration  and  confusion  of  character,  the  game  mock  (with  occasional  real)  sub- 
limity, which  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe  present ;  and,  above  all,  the  same  villanoua  ferocity 
and  bloodthirstiness  which  Marlowe  delighted  to  indulge  in,  and  which  Shakespeare's 
far-sighted  genius  altogether  disdained.  Marlowe  (although  he  has  fine  and  even  grand 
bursts  of  poetry)  stands  forth,  the  historian  of  lust  and  villany,  and  the  demonstrator  of 
physical  power ;  whilst  Shakespeare  is  ever  the  champion  of  humanity  and  intellect. 

If  the  two  last- mentioned  plays  may,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  claim  Shakespeare 
for  their  author,  then  I  think  that  they  must  have  been  the  earliest  of  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions; and,  in  all  probability,  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth"' 
speedily  followed  ;  for  the  style  throughout  is  like  that  of  Marlowe,  although  those  "  parts" 
present  more  subtle  and  numerous  distinctions  of  character  than  that  dramatist  has  ever 

About  this  time  Shakespeare  must  have  begun  to  assume  an  independent  style  iu  his 
plays ;  and  now,  I  imagine,  ho  composed  the  "  Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  Vebona."  This  play 
has,  in  all  respects,  a  youthful  character,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  his.  Almost  all  the  smiles 
and  sentiments  have  reference  to  love,  without  the  intermixture  of  weightier  matter.  The 
metre  is  wanting  in  pliancy  and  sinew  ;  but  the  occasional  sententious  lines,  the  play  upon 
words,  the  style  and  quality  of  the  comedy,  with  its  jokes  dovetailed  and  full  of  retorts,  all 
point  him  out  as  the  author.  It  is  a  slight  play  compared  with  many  others  of  later 
date  ;  but  there  is  a  passion  and  freshness  in  it,  as  though  it  had  been  breathed  forth  in 
that  time  of  year  when  April  "  had  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything;." 

Perhaps  "  Love's  Lahour's  Lost"  may  bo  placed  next.  It  is  a  decided  advance  in 
power,  in  style,  and  even  in  dramatic  skill.  With  the  exception  of  La  mice  (in  whom  the 
germ  of  much  that  afterwards  blossomed  out  is  obviouB),  and,  perhaps,  of  Julia,  there  is 
little  of  character  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  But  Birou  and  Rosaline, 
Boyet,  Armado  and  his  page,  Moth  ("  that  handful  of  wit"),  Ilolofemes,  and  Costard,  are 
all  clear  outlines,  although  all  of  them  may  not  be  very  strong.  And  some  of  the  poetry 
in  this  play  iB,  as  mere  poetry,  equal  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  maturer  time.     The  aphorism 


"  A  jest's  prospe 


is  profound  and  Shakespearian.  The  play  itself  looks  as  though  it  rested  on  some  event 
in  the  history  of  Provence,  in  times  when  the  Troubadours  figured  iii  the  solemn  masque- 
rades of  Love.  The  two  principal  characters,  Biron  and  Rosaline,  were  afterwards  recast 
by  Shakespeare,  with  some  alterations,  and  appear  under  the  names  of  Benedick  and 
Beatrice 

In  what  order  the  rest  of  the  plays  followed,  at  what  period  the  greatest  dramas  were 
produced,  and  what  was  the  final  work  of  this  unequalled  poet,  I  will  not  pretend  to  guess. 
As  a  genera!  principle,  however,  I  would  say,  that  the  plays  in  which  signs  of  imitation 
(particularly  imitation  of  style)  are  manifest,  should  be  accounted  the  earliest;  and  that 
those  wherein  the  poetry  is  redundant  and  far  exceeds  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  the 
story,  should  be  held  to  have  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  great  and  substantial  dramas, 
in  which  the  business  of  the  play  is  skilfully  wrought  out,  and  where  the  poetry  springs 
out  of  the  passion  or  humour  of  the  characters,  and  serves  to  illustrate  and  not  to  oppress 
them.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  I  tfiink  that  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  although  per- 
haps not  actually  performed  until  the  year  1611,  can  never  have  been  the  last  work  of 
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Shakespeare.  It  is  far  more  like  the  labour  of  his  youth.  That  the  "  Tempest*'  should 
have  been  the  last  play  is  far  less  unlikely :  and  I  would  fain  connect  it,  if  possible,  with 
his  farewell  to  the  stage,  were  it  only  for  those  beautiful  and  melancholy  words  of  Prospero, 
with  which  he  (another  enchanter)  abandons  his  "  so  potent  art :" 

"  This  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music  (which  eren  now  I  do), 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book." 


i 
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"Whateyee  doubts  may  exist  concerning  the  parentage  or  education  of  Shakespeare ; — 
concerning  his  residence,  his  mode  of  life,  his  progress  from  poverty  to  wealth ;  or  con- 
cerning the  order  of  his  dramas,  showing  thereby  his  ascension  from  the  immaturity  of 
boyhood,  to  that  full  perfection  of  mind  which  he  afterwards  attained ;  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  intellect,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  vast  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  the  world. 

Poetry,  the  material  in  which  Shakespeare  dealt,  has  been  treated  often  as  a  super- 
fluity— as  a  thing  unimportant  to  mankind,  and  as  a  luxury  against  which  sumptuary  laws 
might  be  fairly  levelled.  This  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  literal  understanding,  who,  seeing 
no  merit  in  poetry  because  it  differs  from  science,  and  overlooking  its  logic,  which  is  in- 
volved instead  of  being  demonstrated,  pronounce  at  once  against  it.  It  is  more  especially 
an  opinion  of  the  present  age ;  an  age  in  which  the  material  world  has  been  searched  and 
ransacked  to  supply  new  powers  and  luxuries  to  man  ;  and  in  which  the  moral  world  has 
been  too  much  neglected. 

We  do  not  encourage  the  poet ;  but  we  encourage  the  chemist  and  the  miner,  the 
capitalist,  the  manufacturer.  "We  encourage  voyagers,  who  penetrate  the  forests  of 
Mexico,  the  South  Indian  pampas,  and  the  sterile  tracts  of  Africa  beyond  the  mountains 
of  the  moon.  These  people  tell  us  of  new  objects  of  commerce ;  they  bring  us  tidings  of 
unknown  lands.  Yet,  what  a  vast  unexplored  world  lies  about  us!  what  a  dominion, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  traveller — beyond  the  strength  of  the  steam-engine — nay,  even 
beyond  the  power  of  material  light  itself  to  penetrate — is  there  to  be  attained  in  that 
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region  of  the  brain!  Much  have  the  poets  woo,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  that  deep 
obscure.  Homer  has  bequeathed  to  ub  his  discoveries,  and  Dante  also,  and  our  greater 
Shakespeare.  They  are  the  same  now,  as  valuable  now,  as  on  the  day  wliereon  they  were 
made.  In  our  earth,  a!l  is  for  ever  changing.  One  traveller  visits  a  near  or  a  distant 
country  ;  he  sees  traces  (temples  or  monuments)  of  human  power  ;  but  unforeseen  events, 
earthquake  or  tempest,  obliterate  them ;  or  the  people  who  dwelt  near  them  migrate  ;  the 
eternal  forest  grows  round  and  hides  them  ;  or  they  are  left  to  perish,  for  the  sake  of  a 
new  artist,  whose  labours  ure  effaced  in  their  torn.  And  bo  goes  on  the  continual  change, 
the  continual  decay.  Governments  and  systems  change:  codes  of  law,  theories  philoso- 
phical, arts  in  war,  demonstrations  in  physics.  Everything  perishes  except  Truth,  and  the 
worship  of  Truth,  and  Poetry  which  is  its  enduring  language. 

And  now,  when  I  am  about  to  speak  of  some  of  the  great  qualities  of  Shakespeare,  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  very  critical.  It  is  better  to  approach  him  with,  as  I  think  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  suggested,  an  "  affectionate  reverence."  It  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of 
too  much  respect.  I  am  unwilling  to  discuss,  at  length,  his  (so  called)  want  of  utility,  or 
his  morality,  or  his  historical,  geographical,  or  verbal  errors ;  some  of  wbich  last  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  whilst  others  may  be  Bafely  placed  to  the  account  of  inter- 
pulators  or  transcribers  of  his  plays.  Besides,  our  poet  deals  with  subjects  so  many  and 
bo  various,  and  he  is  of  so  high  an  intellect,  that  I  dare  not  venture  to  speak  of  him  as  of 
any  other  writer.  He  has  been  denounced  lately,  I  hear,  as  an  offender  against  letters  ; 
Btripped  and  hacked  and  scarified,  to  satisfy  the  bad  humour  of  some  very  unenviable 
person.  I  have  forborne  to  rend  this  libel  against  the  greatest  man  that  the  world  has 
produced,  being  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  freedom  of  preceding  critics. 

The  flattery  or  goodnature  of  these  writers  (now  an  important  body)  has  done  but 
little  harm.  No  book  cau  live  and  take  its  permanent  place,  unless  it  has  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  vitality.  But  the  injury  which  literature  suffers  from  dishonest,  malignant  criti- 
cism, is  very  great.  It  is  true,  that  a  commanding  genius  is  not  to  be  repressed  by  male- 
volence or  envy ;  aud  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  merit  of  every  order  will  make  its  way  in 
the  end,  and  secure  its  due  reputation.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we,  the  co temporaries,  are 
defrauded  of  the  fruits  gathered  in  for  us;  and  the  labourer  is  cheated  of  bis  hire, 
licaders  of  hooks  are  for  the  most  part  an  indolent  race.  They  prefer  taking  the  opinion* 
of  the  present  or  last  generation,  to  searching  for  those  which  are  a  century  old.  In  fact, 
men  associate  themselves  insensibly  with  the  people  of  their  age.  Their  habits,  including 
even  the  habit  of  thinking,  run  very  much  in  the  same  current.  An  original  thinker  will 
indeed  accept  nothing  upon  hearsay  ;  he  will  investigate  and  judge  for  himself.  But  the 
rank  and  file  of  men  hug  an  error  to  their  souls ;  repeat  and  propagate  it,  till  even  Truth 
is  for  a  time  discomfited.  The  fact  is,  that  fume  sometimes  depends  upon  a  happy  con- 
junction of  influences.  Not  only  Pallas  and  Apollo,  but  Jove  and  Mercury  also,  must 
assemble  and  determine  the  point.  The  old  dramatists  of  England  lay  inhumed,  without 
mark  or  epitaph,  for  170  years.  At  last,  a  clerk  in  the  India  HouBe,  whose  taste  led  him 
to  ponder  over  ancient  books,  pierced  the  darkness  in  which  they  lay,  and  saw  their  value. 
It  was  as  though  a  diver,  suddenly  let  down  in  some  remote  spot  of  the  ocean,  had  beheld 
these  "sumless  wrecks  and  sunken  treasuries,"  and  had  brought  up  wealth  inexhaustible, 
rich  gems,  aud  gold,  and  antique  ornaments— for  ages  neglected  or  forgotten  ! 

Shakespeare  himself  has  suffered,  in  his  time,  from  commentators  and  critics,  foreign 
and  domestic.     The  opinions  of  Voltaire,  even  now,  interfere  with  the  progress  of  his  fame 
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in  France.  Our  great  poet,  however,  has,  by  dint  of  his  irrepressible  power,  risen  above 
all  ordinary  impediments  which  beset  the  coarse  of  authors, 

M  Abore  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot/' 

and  has  taken  his  station  at  the  head  of  all.  In  this  country,  at  least,  he  requires  no 
defender ;  scarcely,  indeed,  an  expounder  of  his  meaning,  notwithstanding  the  change  that 
our  language  has  undergone  since  his  time.  All  that  is  left  is  to  have  some  discretion  in 
our  worship ;  to  enumerate  some  of  his  qualities ;  to  reckon  up,  as  far  as  space  and  one's 
own  ability  will  permit,  the  good  deeds  that  he  has  done ;  and  thus  leave  him — in  a  new 
shape— -tended  and  decorated  by  a  new  artist,  his  characters  drawn  out  by  the  pencil,  and 
many  of  his  delicate  fancies  (as  I  think)  delicately  handled,  to  take  his  chance  with  the 
English  public. 

§  2.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  some  of  the  points  on  which  others  have 
already  spoken.  Amongst  other  titles  to  respect,  Shakespeare  has  been  styled  the  origi- 
nator of  our  "romantic  Drama."  This  phrase  conveys  a  very  erroneous,  for  it  conveys  a 
very  insufficient,  idea  of  what  he  did,  even  for  the  Drama.  The  word  "  romantic,"  either 
in  its  old  signification  (of  "  wild,"  or  "  improbable"),  or  coupled  with  its  recent  and  more 
ludicrous  associations,  is,  to  the  last  degree,  disparaging  and  untrue,  as  applied  to  him. 
That  he  pursued  the  lofty,  the  heroic,  and  the  supernatural,  and  subdued  them  to  his  use, 
is  well  known ;  but  probability  and  truth  are  the  very  qualities  by  which  he  is  distinguish- 
able above  all  other  writers.  Taking  the  outline  of  his  stories  for  granted  (a  necessary 
postulate),  his  plots  are  admirably  managed;  and  his  characters  are  absolutely  living 
people ;  true  in  the  antique  time,  true  in  his  own,  and  true  in  ours : 

"  Age  cannot  irither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
Their  infinite  Yariety." 

To  know  what  Shakespeare  achieved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  previous 
history  of  the  stage.  Before  his  time,  the  drama  was  a  narrow  region.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Greek  drama,  it  bore  no  comparison,  in  any  country,  with  the  other  de- 
partments of  national  literature.  And  even  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  the  drama  was 
cramped  and  limited  in  its  very  nature.  It  did  not  extend  beyond  its  own  history  or 
superstitions ;  it  dealt  with  a  single  event  that  was  familiar  to  all,  and  in  which  the  whole 
course  of  the  story  was  visible  from  the  outset  to  the  end.  It  embodied  the  anger  of 
Jove,  the  power  of  remorse,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  sinful  .or  presumptuous  men ;  or  it 
reflected  the  distorted  humours  or  singularities  of  the  time,  after  the  fashion  of  a  farce  or 
a  satire.    This  was  the  case  throughout  all  antiquity. 

In  our  own  rude  beginnings,  the  same  meagreness  of  outline  and  poverty  of  character 
prevailed ;  without  any  of  the  grandeur  of  thought,  or  beauty  of  language,  which  distin- 
guished the  drama  of  Athens.  As  JEschylus  had  given  to  the  ancients,  Diana  and  Apollo, 
Strength,  Force,  and  the  Furies ;  so  the  English  Mysteries  and  Moralities  presented  to 
our  forefathers  Knowledge,  and  Good  Council!,  and  Death,  and  Sathan  the  Devil,  and  the 
rest.  The  names  of  such  personages  sufficiently  announce  their  errands,  and  show  that 
the  object  of  these  little  dramas  was  simply  didactic.  They  conveyed  moral  and  religious 
lessons  to  communities  who  were  unacquainted  with  books;  and  possessed,  we  may 
imagine,  some  extrinsic  attractions,  which  drew  together  spectators  and  auditors  whom 
the  homilies  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  failed  to  collect. 
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The  growing  intelligence  of  the  public  could  not,  however,  long  rest  content  with 
these  inartificial  dramas;  and  accordingly  Tragedy  and  Comedy  began,  simultaneously, 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  to  manifest  themselves  in  more  regular  shapes 
upon  the  English  stage.  This  dawn  announced  a  coming  day.  Yet,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  period,  except  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  that  need  detain  us ;  although  Peele  has  sweet 
and  flowing  lines,  and  Lily  some  charming  passages,  in  which  he  has  revived  all  the 
romance  and  more  than  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fables.  Marlowe  was  the 
only  great  precursor  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  far  from  a  perfect  dramatist.  His  charac- 
ters are  defective  in  discrimination,  in  delicacy,  and  in  truth.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a 
daring  and  powerful  writer,  and  his  "  mighty  line"  is  known,  by  reputation  at  least,  to  all 
readers  of  English  literature.  Some  of  his  thoughts  and  images  are  not  unworthy  of 
Shakespeare  himself.     The  well-known  lines — 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ?" 

may  be  referred  to  as  a  fine  instance  of  imagination.  His  bold,  reckless  heroes,  however, 
are  carried  to  the  very  limits  of  extravagance,  and  his  women  are  extravagant  also,  or 
without  mark.  He  is  altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy :  he  riots  in  the  sensual  and  diabo- 
lical, and  tramples  down  all  probabilities.  And  yet,  amidst  all  this,  are  interspersed  proud 
and  heroic  thoughts,  classical  allusions,  harmonious  cadences,  that  elevate  and  redeem  his 
dramas  from,  otherwise,  inevitable  disgust.  For  some  of  these  faults  Marlowe  was  himself 
answerable,  but  many  of  them  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  barbarism  of  his  age. 

§  3.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Shakespeare  came ;  the  good  Genius  who 
brought  health  and  truth,  and  light  and  life,  into  the  English  drama ;  who  extended  its 
limits  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  nay,  into  the  air  itself;  and  peopled  the  regions  which 
he  traversed,  with  beings  of  every  shape,  and  hue,  and  quality,  that  experience  or  the 
imagination  of  a  great  poet  could  suggest 

The  benefits  which  Shakespeare  bestowed  upon  the  stage  may  possibly  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, although  the  precise  nature  of  those  benefits  must  by  most  readers  be  taken  upon 
trust.  But  the  full  importance  of  his  writings  to  the  land  he  lived  in  will  never,  perhaps, 
be  generally  understood.  Their  effect  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  national  intellect 
is  continually  recurring  to  them  for  renovation  and  increase  of  power : 

"  As  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light." 

They  are  a  perpetual  preservative  against  false  taste  and  false  notions.  Their  great  author 
is  the  true  reformer.  He  stands  midway  between  the  proud  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  that  "  fierce  democratic"  which  would  overwhelm  all  things  in  its  whirl ;  a 
true  philosopher ;  a  magician  more  potent  than  his  own  Prospero,  and  never  otherwise 
than  beneficent  and  wise. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  drama  which  he  did  not  amend.  Until  his  time  (for  Marlowe's 
tragedy  is  merely  speckled  and  bespotted  by  vulgar  farce)  the  grave  and  the  comic  were 
never  permitted  to  unite.  Tragedy  was  barred  out  from  Comedy  by  some  traditional  law. 
The  picture  presented  was  either  gloomy  and  without  relief,  or  it  was  trivial  and  jocose, 
wanting  in  depth  and  stability.  The  true  aspect  of  human  nature,  therefore,  which  is 
various  and  always  changing,  had  never  been  seen  upon  the  stage.     Instead  thereof,  a 
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mask,  hideous  or  grotesque,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  always  inflexible,  was  exhibited  for 
our  edification  or  amusement ;  and  we  were  taught  to  laugh  only  with  people  who  could 
never  be  serious,  or  to  sympathise  with  heroes  to  whom  it  would  be  derogatory  to  smile. 
This  defect,  a  defect  under  which  the  great  Athenian  dramas  labour,  Shakespeare  reme- 
died ;  not  by  engrafting  temporary  jests  or  fleeting  fashions  upon  the  enduring  form  of 
tragedy,  but  by  blending  and  interweaving  humours  which  are  common  to  all  men,  with 
the  passions  that  are  also  common  to  all.  The  humours,  and  jealousies,  and  vanities  of 
Illyria,  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Borne,  of  the  Isle  of  Prosper,  of  the  Forest  of  Arden — are 
they  not  such  as  we  encounter  in  England  every  day. 

The  quality  of  Shakespeare's  mind  was  precisely  such  as  is  required  to  form  a  great 
dramatist ;  for  he  was  not  only  absolutely  free  from  egotism  and  vanity,  but,  joined  to 
*n  intellect  of  the  very  first  order,  he  possessed  an  affection  or  sympathy  that  embraced 
all  things. 

No  vain  man,  and,  as  I  believe,  no  bad  man,  can  ever  become  a  great  dramatist. 
First,  throughout  the  entire  play  he  must  altogether  forget  himself.  His  characters  must 
have  no  taint  or  touch  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions.  He  must  forget  his  own  humours ; 
he  must  forbear  to  manifest  his  own  weaknesses ;  he  must  banish  his  own  sentiments  on 
every  subject  within  the  range  of  the  play.  He  must  understand  exactly  how  nature 
operates  on  every  constitution  of  mind,  and  under  every  accident ;  and  let  his  dramatis 
persona  speak  and  act  accordingly.  And,  secondly,  he  must  have  a  heart  capable  of 
sympathising  with  all;  with  the  hero  and  the  coward;  with  the  jealous  man  and  the 
ambitious  man ;  the  lover  and  the  despiser  of  love :  with  the  Soman  matron,  the  budding 
Italian  girl,  the  tender  and  constant  English  wife  ;  with  people  of  all  ranks,  and  ages,  and 
humours,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  himself.  It  has  been  said  that  this  power 
of  depicting  and  appearing  to  sympathise  with  every  passion,  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
intellect  itself.  If  so,  it  has  surely  its  source  in  the  affections.  And,  indeed,  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  large  portion  of  what  we  know,  and  what  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
solely  to  observation,  is  in  effect  derived  through  the  heart.  The  thousand  little  weak- 
nesses, and  troubles,  and  fluctuations,  which  the  dramatic  writer  lays  before  us,  are  learned 
in  great  part  from  his  own  nature.  It  is  the  sympathy  he  feels  for  the  character  he 
creates,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  from  the  observation  of  such  character, 
that  enables  him  to  paint  human  nature  truly.  No  scrutiny,  however  minute  or  extended, 
and  no  power  of  mere  intellect  (meaning  thereby  reasoning  only,  or  the  imagination  so 
far  as  it  rests  upon  reason),  could  enable  any  author  to  detect  the  many  little  processes  of 
the  mind,  the  traits  of  humour  and  the  affections,  which  Shakespeare  has  set  forth.  It  is 
certain  that,  till  his  time,  no  man  ever  knew  or  could  learn  so  much  of  the  various  good 
qualities  and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  as  one  may  now  learn  from  the  mere  study  of  his 
plays.  No  writer  before  his  time  ever  mingled  and  made  common  cause,  as  it  were,  with 
people  of  all  conditions.  He  was  "one  of  the  many."  He  did  not  set  himself  above  the 
herd,  and  deal  out  oracular  maxims  and  apothegms ;  but  allowed  and  prompted  every  one 
to  speak  as  Nature  dictated.  In  a  word,  he  evidently  sympathised  with  all  men ;  and, 
showing  this,  he  begat  sympathy  in  his  hearers.  It  is  not  the  display  of  intellect  on 
abstract  subjects,  nor  the  moral  dogma,  nor  sententious  wisdom  in  any  Bhape,  nor  even 
the  cunning  analysis  of  character,  so  much  as  the  power  of  attracting  the  sympathy  of  an 
audience,  that  commands  success. 

The  judgment  of  Shakespeare  was  on  a  level  with  his  intellect.     There  is  no  dramatist 
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who  approaches  him  in  this  respect.  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  designers, 
is  far  below  him  in  all  that  relates  to  the  more  important  parts  and  real  constitution  of  a 
play.  The  conduct  of  his  plots  is  generally  admirable,  and  the  conduct  of  his  drama tu 
persona  absolutely  fruitless.  There  is  no  playing  at  cross  purposes,  no  confusion.  Every- 
thing  is  in  due  order,  in  due  subordination.  There  are  many  voices,  but  they  are 
"  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,"  each  under  each.  In  the  construction  of  a  drama,  the 
dovetailing  of  the  scenes,  or  even  the  probability  of  the  story,  is  not  of  the  highest 
moment.  It  is  the  entire  harmony  of  the  play,  its  completeness  within  itself  (the  story 
or  premises  being  admitted),  that  constitutes  its  main  charm  and  merit :  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
relation  which  one  character  bears  to  another ;  the  due  blending  of  thoughts  and  incidents ; 
one  voice  answering  to  another ;  one  thought  or  event  following  another,  like  the  conse- 
quence the  cause ;  no  object  standing  out,  staring  without  meaning,  disjointed,  unallied  to 
the  rest ;  but  all  rounded  off,  classed,  arranged :  the  light  deepening  into  shadow,  the  dark- 
ness gradually  emerging  into  light. 

§  4.  In  regard  to  the  characters  drawn  by  Shakespeare,  I  do  not  recollect  one  in  his 
undoubted  dramas,  that  is  not  at  once  true,  consistent,  and  complete.     Our  great  poet 
never  squares  or  clips  a  character  to  suit  any  preconceived  theory ;  but  permits  each  to  do 
his  best  (or  worst)  as  nature  or  education  may  inspire.    "  Accommodate,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
good  word ;"  but  to  accommodate  or  remould  nature  in  order  to  fit  a  theory  or  demon- 
strate a  problem,  is  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  conjecture ;  and  Shakespeare  in  essentials  never 
sacrificed  truth.    Fault  has  been  found  with  the  construction  of  some  of  his  plays — as 
with  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  for  instance,  or  the  fairy  dramas — for  doing  violence  to 
probability  or  the  unities ;  but  let  the  characters  upon  whom  he  has  set  his  stamp  once, 
appear,  and  I  defy  the  critic  not  to  admit  that  every  one  is  wrought  out  of  the  true  metal 
Not  one  of  them  is  a  mask,  or  a  voice,  or  a  chorus ;  but  a  man  complete.     The  words  he 
utters  belong  to  himself,  and  to  no  one  besides.     Even  the  change  which  we  observe  to 
take  place  in  some  of  his  dramatic  personages,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  com- 
pleteness and  truth.     That  fluctuation  which  to  an  ordinary  writer  might  seem  to  be  a 
deviation  from  character,  he  knew  to  be  one  of  its  constituent  parts :  for  the  condition  of 
man  is  complex  and  various.    He  is  not  built  up  by  nature  as  a  case  or  sounding-board 
for  one  particular  note,  grave  or  sharp ;  but  for  the  whole  diapason.    To  draw  a  character 
who  shall  stand  up  as  the  stiff  representative  of  a  single  virtue,  is  to  betray  a  woful  igno- 
rance of  humanity.     The  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices,  of  man  never  come  singly,  but  in 
troops.     They  abide  with  us,  perhaps,  but  they  are  not  rigid  or  inflexible.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  change  and  are  modified  by  many  causes.    The  brave  man  of  to-day  may,  like 
Macbeth,  be  a  coward  to-morrow ;  and  the  nerves  of  a  Richard,  who  was  yesterday  fore- 
most in  the  battle,  may  to-day  be  shaken  by  a  dream. 

In  the  mechanical  drama  (so  to  speak) — in  that  which  is  formed  without  flexibility 
or  variety  in  the  characters  or  verse,  like  some  of  the  French  tragedies — there  is  a  regular 
progress  of  puppets  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  the  same  voice  of  the  same  ventrilo- 
quist guiding  them  on,  without  fluctuation  or  pause.  Nothing  disturbs  the  monotony  and 
weariness  of  the  scene ;  nothing  elevates  or  depresses  the  dialogue,  which  is  always  in  alt. 
One  personage  is  a  tyrant,  another  a  lover,  a  third  a  warrior,  a  fourth  a  friend ;  and  each 
delivers  himself  duly  of  the  maxims  which  belong  to  the  virtue  or  passion  which  he  is  thus 
engaged  to  represent.  They  are  all,  in  short,  abstractions,  and  not  men.  Now,  Shakes- 
peare's  characters  are  not  attractions,  nor  are  they  mere  sections  of  character.    They 
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inequalities  of  character,  for  the  sake  of  a  noble  outline.  Sometimes  the  historian  has  led 
the  way,  and  the  dramatist  has  slavishly  followed  him.  Such  authors  have  seen  nature 
through  books.  Instead  of  this,  they  should  have  looked  directly  at  man  himself, 
examined  him,  and  studied  him,  as  they  would  a  wonder  never  yet  sufficiently  known. 
It  is  quite  clear,  that  no  one  can  ever  become  a  great  dramatist  who  shall  take  the  world 

u  upon  trust." 

As  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  be  excused  for  devoting  a  paragraph 
to  the  question  of  "  the  learning  of  Shakespeare."  Several  writers  have  perplexed  them- 
selves and  their  readers  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  Shakespeare's  learning. 
In  itself,  it  is  a  matter  inexpressibly  unimportant.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  or  to  his 
own  fame.  Could  the  precise  amount  of  his  learning  be  weighed  out  in  critical  scales  (a 
thing  quite  impossible),  it  would  neither  diminish  nor  add  to  his  merit.  He  must  rest 
content,  crowned  with  bays,  instead  of  the  doctor's  cap. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  a  man  may  be  encumbered  by  too  much  learning :  not 
that  he  is  likely  to  know  too  much  either  of  a  language  or  a  people  ;  but  that,  together 
with  the  advantages  which  accompany  learning,  there  present  themselves  too  many  models 
for  imitation.  One  cannot  read  Homer,  without  admiring  his  grand  and  masculine  style ; 
nor  Dante,  without  being  impressed  by  that  deep,  glowing,  intense  earnestness  which 
carried  him  on  to  the  end  of  his  extraordinary  task.  It  is  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  an  original  work  that  a  man  should  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources ;  that  he  should 
not  be  beset  by  the  temptation  of  following  in  the  track  of  others,  whom  he  cannot  but 
admire,  and  whom  it  is  so  much  easier  to  imitate  than  surpass.  The  indolence  of  human 
nature  is  sometimes  found  allied  to  its  ambition  ;  and  the  man  who  desires  fame,  or  wealth, 
or  power,  however  he  may  possess  the  active  principle,  sufficient  to  succeed  in  any  case,  is 
yet  ready  enough  to  accomplish  his  end  with  as  little  expense  of  thought  or  labour 
as  he  can. 

It  is,  I  believe,  this  misfortune  (namely,  the  multitude  of  models),  that  impedes  the 
advancement  of  modern  painters.  They  are  oppressed  and  bewildered  by  the  abundance 
and  magnificence  of  the  Italian  schools.  They  stumble  over  the  statues  of  antiquity,  when 
they  should  be  taking  their  way  apart,  and  seeking  the  true  road  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  Fame.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  Carracci,  of  Dominichino,  and  Guido,  are  wonderful 
for  colour  and  effect.  Tet  they  always  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  they  would  not 
have  been  what  they  were,  but  for  the  excellence  of  preceding  painters.  They  would  have 
been  worse,  or  better. 

Luckily  for  Shakespeare,  although  he  had  some  predecessors  in  the  drama,  there  was 
no  one  sufficiently  great  to  induce  him  to  follow  in  his  track.  His  early  and  casual  imita- 
tions of  Marlowe  were  soon  abandoned.  This  was  to  be  expected ;  for  every  poet  has,  I 
imagine,  begun  his  career  by  being  in  some  degree  an  imitator.  The  scale  and  alphabet  of 
his  art  being  already  existing,  he  consults  and  uses  them  for  a  short  time ;  casting  them 
away  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power  becomes  better  known.  Thus  Shakespeare's 
genius  speedily  rose  above  all  aids  and  entanglements,  and  showed  itself,  strong,  original, 
and  triumphant.  It  enabled  him  to  look  down  upon  the  Roman  times,  and  upon  the  age 
of  the  Plantagenets,  as  from  a  pinnacle.  He  did  not  become,  as  the  more  learned  Jonson 
did,  a  transcriber  from  Cicero  or  the  Latin  classics :  but,  adopting  all  that  was  valuable 
in  historians  and  orators,  he  passed  beyond  them,  and  surveyed  the  whole  Roman  people, 
from  the  wars  of  Coriolanus  to  the  fall  of  the  triumvir,  Antony,  like  one  who  had  the 


during  the  supernatural,  and  on  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  poet.  Whatever  affects  the 
imagination,  and  excites  the  sympathies  of  an  audience,  may  be  pronounced  fit  for  the 
stage.  It  is  only  when  the  childish  and  ignorant  are  wrought  upon,  leaving  the  mature 
mind  unaffected,  that  the  supernatural  becomes  absurd.  It  is,  in  short,  the  quantity  of 
intellect  thrown  into  fictions  of  this  order,  which  determines  their  general  fitness  to  appear 
before  the  world.  Taking  into  consideration  the  mechanism  and  general  exterior  of  a 
represented  play,  all  plays  commence  as  improbabilities.  No  one  begin*  by  being  deluded. 
He  knows  at  the  outset  that  a  wooden  stage  is  before  him,  and  that  actors  are  about  to 
represent  a  fiction.  But  if,  with  this  indispensable  disadvantage,  the  poet  succeeds  in  ex- 
citing the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  and  makes  him  for  a  while  forget  the  humble  appli- 
ances of  his  art,  then  the  drama  may  be  said  to  be  triumphant.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  characters  and  effects  have  been  brought 
upon  the  stage,  which  certainly  never  had  any  existence  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 
These  are  as  essentially  opposed  to  fact  as  the  fairies  and  ghosts  of  Shakespeare ;  and  yet 
we  do  not  object  to  them,  because  we  say  that  they  are  "  natural."  But,  are  not  Titania 
and  Oberon  natural  P  Is  not  Ariel  natural  P  Is  not  Caliban  natural  ?  nay,  is  he  not  a* 
thousand  times  more  natural  and  more  impressive  than  the  pompous  perfections  and 
inflated  heroes  of  the  French  stage  P 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  classify  the  merits  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies ;  but,  as  a  com* 
parison  has  frequently  been  instituted  between  the  four  great  tragedies,  "Macbeth," 
"  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  and  "  Lbab,"  I  may  venture  to  recur  to  them.  In  "  Macbeth," 
it  is  said,  there  is  an  unity  of  interest,  a  rapidity  of  events,  and  a  combination  of  the* 
human  and  supernatural,  that  place  it  the  first,  in  these  respects,  in  point  of  excellence. 
"  Leak"  is  more  sublime,  I  think,  all  human  and  passionate  as  it  is,  and  has  meanings 
more  profound  than  the  other,  and  exhibits  greater  variety  and  contrast  of  character. 
"  Hamlet"  beyond  the  rest  developes  and  lays  bare  the  innermost  thoughts  and  workings 
of  a  single  mind.  But,  to  my  thinking,  "  Othello"  is  the  most  substantial  and  complete 
of  all  his  plays.  Less  refined  than  "Hamlet,"  less  imaginative  than  " Macbeth,"  and 
less  terrible  and  impressive  than  "  Leak,"  it  is,  for  variety  and  development  of  character, 
more  complete  than  the  others.  "  Macbeth"  is  chiefly  a  tragedy  of  events.  There  are  no 
characters,  except  those  of  Macbeth  and  his  awful  wife.  Macbeth  himself,  indeed,  is  an 
entire  biography ;  and  the  "  Lady'1  is  grandly  drawn :  but  otherwise  the  play  (with  deep 
respect  be  it  said)  is  meagre  in  character.  "  Leab" — in  which  we  are  whirled  about  by 
the  passion  of  the  scene,  as  the  old  discrowned  heartbroken  king  is  by  the  fury  of  the 
elements — is  more  loosely  hung  together  than  "  Othello  ;"  and  Hamlet,  who  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  more  thoroughly  pourtrayed  than  any  other  personage  of  the  stage,  will  be 
found,  I  think,  to  exhibit  his  own  thoughts,  chiefly  on  abstract  and  indifferent  subjects, 
rather  than  to  develop  his  character;  always  the  main  object  in  dramatic  fiction.  In 
"  Othello,"  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  seven  characters  completely  and  thoroughly 
distinguished.  There  are  Brabantio  (the  model  of  Priuli),  Cassio,  Boderigo,  Iago,  Emilia, 
Desdemona,  "  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor,"  and  finally  Othello,  the  Moor,  him- 
self; and  to  these  must  be  superadded  the  most  absorbing  human  interest,  remarkable 
variety  in  the  characters,  and  the  most  compact  and  natural  story  of  any  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  English  drama.  Shakespeare  has  drawn  the  Moor  with  great  magnanimity. 
He  has  disdained  the  ordinary  notes  of  preparation,  and  has  gone  at  once  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  play.    At  first  view,  nothing  appears  more  unskilful  and  hopeless  than  to 
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as  Lady  Macbeth  and  Beatrice)  the  passive  virtues.  The  men  are  restless  and  ambitious, 
and  cut  their  way  to  fortune :  the  women  seem  moulded  to  inhabit  the  circle  in  which  they 
move.  Observe  the  difference  between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Fletcher  and  others.  The 
latter  are  poetical  in  soliloquy  or  narration  only.  They  cannot  make  their  images  bear 
upon  active  life.  But,  look  at  Shakespeare!  his  passion  springs  out  of  the  passion  or 
humour  of  the  time : 

"  Rouse  thyself !  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  thy  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air." 

But  I  should  require  a  volume  were  I  to  reckon  up  his  minuter  beauties,  or  to  attempt  to 
proceed  seriatim  through  his  plays ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  rest  content  with  having  said 
a  few  of  the  many  things  that  press  upon  me  for  utterance.  Saying  what  I  have  said,  I 
leave  the  rest  to  future  writers. 

§  6.  If  the  judgment  and  general  intellect  of  Shakespeare  be  great,  so  is  his  style  worthy 
of  the  thoughts  which  it  enshrines.  It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  dramatic  style 
extant.  Some  persons  have  insisted  that  he  had  no  style,  and  have  elevated  this — which, 
if  it  existed,  would  be  a  defect — into  a  positive  merit.  To  my  thinking,  the  hand  of 
Shakespeare  can  be  traced  more  readily  than  that  of  any  other  dramatic  writer.  The  style 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  rather  of  Fletcher,  is  also  very  distinguishable  from  that  of 
others ;  it  is  in  fact  so  peculiar,  that  it  degenerates  into  mannerism.  But  though  the  style 
of  Shakespeare  is  his  own,  it  contains  a  flexibility  or  variety — a  power  of  adapting  itself 
to  the  different  exigencies  of  the  drama — that  rescues  it  from  mannerism  and  monotony. 
With  what  incomparable  skill  his  verse  is  fashioned ;  strong  and  Arm  without  harshness, 
musical  without  weakness.  An  author  and  critic  of  great  merit  (Mr.  Leigh  Hunt)  is  dis- 
posed to  prefer  the  versification  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  that  of  Shakespeare ;  who, 
he  thinks,  was  led  away  by  the  attractiveness  of  Marlowe's  verse.  This  opinion  has  been 
so  ably  and  fairly  encountered  by  Mr.  George  Darley,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  it  leaves  me  little  to  do  beyond  referring  to  it.  I  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  verse  of  almost  all  our  early  dramatists  was  con- 
fined to  ten  syllables  ;  and  that  the  verse  of  Shakespeare,  judging  by  his  undoubted  plays, 
cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  that  of  Marlowe.  The  verse  of  Marlowe, 
like  the  verse  of  Peele,  is  wanting  in  dramatic  fitness.  It  is  too  much  like  that  in  which 
narrative  or  epic  poetry  is  conveyed.  It  is  better,  undoubtedly,  than  the  verse  of  Peele, 
or  of  any  other  of  his  cotemporaries,  but  in  frequency,  and  especially  in  variety,  of.  its 
pauses,  it  is  often  deficient.  If  Shakespeare  indeed  be  (contrary  to  my  surmise)  the 
author  of  "  Titus  Andbonicus,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  an  imitator  of  the  verse  of  Marlowe :  but  not  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Darley  against  the  versification  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  there  is  one  other,  namely,  that  the  use  of  double  and  triple  endings  (which 
in  fact  constitutes  their  peculiarity)  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  dialogue,  in  all  cases ; 
and,  therefore,  should  be  very  rarely  used,  except  in  soliloquy  or  narrative  passages.  In 
those  cases,  where  the  object  is  not  to  hurry  on  the  interest,  but  in  fact  to  operate  as  a 
relief  or  pause  from  the  excitement  of  the  play,  these  endings  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Shakespeare,  who  knew  how  to  profit  by  all  things, 
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has  recourse  to  tide  species  of  reree,  in  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet  and  other  places.  In 
those  parts  where  events  ore  rapidly  proceeding,  or  where  the  earU  and  tierce  of  dialogue 
is  fiercely  going  on,  these  endings  are  abandoned  as  an  incumbrance. 

In  point  of  fitness  Shakespeare's  style  surpasses  that  of  all  other  writers.  Let  it  be 
observed,  how  to  the  common  people,  as  clowns,  servants,  Ac.,  he  allots  common  prosaic 
speech,  differing,  however,  in  each  case,  as  the  character  to  whom  it  is  allotted  differs  from 
others ;  and  being  grave  or  humorous,  terse  or  loose,  accordingly.  But  to  the  greater 
personages  of  the  drama — whether  raised  by  native  heroism  or  intellect,  or  born  to  a  high 
condition,  he  gives  noble  and  imaginative  language,  always  appropriate  and  always  adapted 
to  sustain  the  purposes  of  the  play.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  character  of  certain 
historical  persons,  such  as  Bichard  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  may  seem  scarcely 
to  justify  the  fine  poetry  which  they  sometimes  utter,  but  it  is  the  condition  of  ft  king 
dethroned  that  requires  it.  Not  that  kings  or  heroes  are  for  ever  in  the  "  Ercles' "  vein. 
Shakespeare  knew  that  they  jested  and  became  prosaic  like  other  men.  And  these  occa- 
sional descents  from  high  verse  to  familiar  words,  in  the  same  person,  may  be  defended 
on  various  grounds ;  sometimes  by  the  quality  of  the  people  addressed,  sometimes  by  the 
circumstance  on  which  the  dialogue  turns,  sometimes  by  the  elevation  or  tension  of  the 
character  being  lowered  or  relaxed,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  some  exigency  in  the 
drama,  or  to  produce  some  desirable  effect. 

The  language  of  Bichard  the  Third  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  bold,  practical,  and 
to  the  point :  while  that  of  Macbeth  is  speculative  and  imaginative.  Yet  both  are  ambi- 
tious men,  and  both  brave  men ;  only  ambition  in  one  case  seems  to  advance  upon  an  in- 
firm and  yielding  nature  and  to  excite  it,  and  in  the  other  it  is  sought  by  a  resolute  spirit, 
in  whom  the  passion  seems  to  have  existed  from  his  birth.  The  language  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  (a  successful  tyrant)  differs  from  John,  a  tyrant  surrounded  by  trouble.  The  lover 
Borneo  differs*  from  the  lover  Troilus :  the  capricious  Cleopatra  from  the  wanton  Cressid : 
Thersites  from  Apemantue :  and  even  Bichard  the  Second  (although  both  are  kings,  both 
weak,  and  both  in  the  same  state  of  adversity)  from  the  husband  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
The  same  differences  might  be  shown  by  analyzing  the  characters  of  Shakespeare  sepa- 
rately, and  tracing  the  gradations  and  shades  of  language  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  play.  In  Lear  alone,  there  is  first  the  generous  kingly  opening ;  then  the 
violent  language  (degenerating  into  that  awful  curse)  of  a  wilful  monarch  thwarted  in  bis 
humour  and  self-love;  then  the  bitter  language  produced  by  ingratitude;  then  the  sub- 
lime pathos;  then  the  babblings  and  wandering  of  madness;  and,  finally,  the  recurrence 
of  tenderness  towards  his  "joy,  although  the  last  not  least,"  the  true-hearted  Cordelia, 
which  immediately  precedes  his  death. 

I  have,  upon  a  former  occasion,  alluded  to  two  distinguishing  peculiarities  in  Shakes- 
peare's style.  One  is  that  his  speeches,  instead  of  being  directed  or  limited,  for  the  time, 
to  one  person  or  one  subject  only,  radiate  (so  to  speak),  or  point  on  all  sides,  dealing  with 
all  persons  present,  and  with  all  subjects  that  can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  speaker. 
Tbe  other  distinction  is,  that  the  most  subtle  and  profound  reflections  frequently  enrich 
and  are  involved  (parenthetically)  in  the  dialogue,  without  impeding  it-,  such  as,  in 
"Astoni  and  Cleofatba,"  where  Antony  speaks  of 

"  Onr  dipperj  people 

(Whote  love  it  MNr  linked  to  tnt  dctervtr. 
Till  Ml  dtterti  in  paitj  begin  to  thin  ;" 
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and,  in  "Tboixus  and  Cressida,"  where  Ulysses  says 

"  Right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jars  justice  resides j 
Should  lose  their  ntmea-" 

and  elsewhere  in  abundance. 

In  comparison  with  that  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson*s  style  is  crabbed,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  weak,  loose,  and  disjointed,  and  Massinger's  like  that  of  a  rhetorician. 
There  is  not  in  these,  or  in  any  other  dramatic  author,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  a  merit, 
be  it  of  modulation  or  language,  that  has  not  been  surpassed  over  and  over  again  by 
Shakespeare. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  something  occult  in  the  language  of  true  poetry :  and, 
as  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  source  of  poetry,  it  may  be  that  there  is  something 
mysterious  and  occult  in  its  demonstrations ;  and  that  it  is  intelligible  only,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  to  persons  of  an  apprehensive  or  imaginative  intellect  (so  to  speak),  being  them- 
selves a-kin  to  poets.  Yet  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  only  the  exquisite  propriety  and 
taste  found  in  their  words  and  phrases,  that  (in  those  parts  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  strong  evidence  of  imagination)  determines  the  difference  between  the  true  poet,  and 
the  mere  copyist  or  compounder  of  verse. 

§  7.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  benefits  which  Shakespeare  conferred  upon  his 
country ;  but  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  a  few  words  more  upon  the  subject. 

There  have  been  three  events  in  the  literary  history  of  England,  which,  it  is  said, 
tended  beyond  others  to  raise  the  public  mind  out  of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  our 
early  times.  These  were  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  works  of  Bacon,  and  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare.  The  first,  whatever  peril  may  have  attended  it  by  severing  the 
Christian  church  into  many  sects,  assuredly  rescued  our  predecessors  from  much  idolatry 
and  the  domination  of  an  ambitious  priesthood,  and  gave  an  impulse  and  independence  to 
thought  in  matters  of  infinite  moment.  In  like  manner,  Bacon  dissipated  the  clouds  which 
hung  about  science,  and  liberated  Beason  from  the  thraldom  of  precedent  and  custom. 
And,  finally,  Shakespeare  arose,  like  a  sun,  scattering  the  darkness,  and  developing  the 
shape4  and  life  of  all  things ;  a  discoverer  (beyond  Cadmus  or  Columbus)  of  ail  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  and  power  and  weakness  that  belong  to  man. 
He  has  left  nothing  untouched,  from  the  king  dividing  his  dominions,  to  the  insect,  "  that 
we  tread  upon ;"  from  the  princely  philosopher  to  the  braggart  and  the  idiot.  His  light 
has  shone  upon  all  things,  has  penetrated  all  things,  and  drawn  from  all  things  a  lesson 
and  a  moral,  capable  of  invigorating  the  intellect  and  expanding  the  affections  of  every 
being  capable  of  thought.  Nor  is  it  alone  by  what  this  great  writer  teaches,  but  by  what 
he  suggests,  that  we  are  to  estimate  his  value.  It  is  one  of  the  unfailing  signs  of  a  true 
poet,  that  the  seeds  of  wisdom  which  he  strews  before  us  should  germinate  and  bring  forth 
fruit.  He  does  not  borrow,  for  our  edification,  the  commonplaces  which  have  been  fami- 
liar to  us  from  our  cradle,  and  winch  have  ceased  to  incite  us ;  he  does  not  propound  to 
us  barren  truths  (facts)  ;  but  he  bears  us  away  to  "  fresh  fields1'  and  "pastures,"  fertile 
as  well  as  "  new ;"  and  amidst  the  mysteries  and  startling  objects  of  a  strange  region,  he 
leaves  us  to  profit  as  best  we  may. 

If  Bacon  educated  the  reason,  Shakespeare  educated  the  heart ;  yet  not  alone  the 
heart  but  the  reason  also.  He  knew  that  by  conquering  the  affections  one  great  road  to 
the  intellect  would  be  won.     Moreover,  in  letting  loose  his  imagination,  he  liberated  at  the 
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utne  time  the  imaginations  of  other  men  ;  lifting  them,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  height  sod 
point  of  vision,  and  teaching  them  how  to  soar,  and  think,  and  speculate,  in  a  manner 
never  displayed  before.  He  united  the  wisdom  of  the  historian  and  the  moralist.  To  the 
subtlety  of  a  metaphysician  he  joined  the  acuteness  of  a  writer  on  dialectics.  He  sur- 
passed -££schylna  in  grandeur,  Euripides  in  pathos,  Aristophanes  in  wit.  If  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  were  resorted  to  as  mere  exercises  of  the  intellect),  they  would  be  beyond 
all  value.  There  is  no  school  in  which  so  much,  or  things  so  various  may  be  taught. 
There  is  in  them,  it  is  true,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  neither  hexameter  nor  pentameter. 
We  hear  nothing  of  the  steam-engine,  nor  of  the  north-west  passage — although  sounds 
come  to  us 

"  From  the  itill  vexed  Bcrmoothea  j" — 

nothing  of  geometry  or  arithmetic,  except  that  Michael  Csssio  was  "  an  arithmetician." 
But  we  behold  the  living  world  before  us,  teeming  with  its  hopes  and  desires,  its  joys, 
and  throes,  and  agonies ;  the  passions  in  all  their  forms ;  evil  in  its  many  shapes ;  and 
good  intermixed  with  evil.  We  see  the  means  and  ends  of  government ;  the  springs  and 
effects  of  conduct;  faction  and  loyalty;  slavery  and  independence;  confidence,  envy, 
mistrust;  all  (as  they  are  called)  the  accidents  of  life,  mingled  and  interwoven  with  each 
other,  and  forming,  if  rightly  read,  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  profound  lesson,  for  every  character 
and  condition  of  life,  from  the  beggar  up  to  the  king. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the  particular  quality  of  mind  for  which 
Shakespeare  was  most  eminent.  I  think,  however,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  that  in  all 
the  cases  where  critics  have  attempted  to  distinguish  him  by  any  one  particular  excellence 
of  intellect,  they  have  failed.  One  writer  has  brought  forward  his  imagination;  another 
his  sublimity  or  humour;  whilst  Mr.  Gifford  refers  to  his  wit — in  which  be  has  surely 
been  equalled.  If  I  myself  were  desired  to  point  out  any  one  quality  as  predominant 
above  the  rest,  I  should  be  inclined  to  fix  upon  the  infinite  delicacy  of  his  mind,  which 
(with  equal  subtlety  and  judgment)  defined  the  thousand  shades  and  varieties  of  human 
character — all  that  lies  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  strong  and  the  wesk,  the  lofty 
and  the  low;  or  I  might,  perhaps,  rest  on  that  marvellous  freedom  from  egotism,  which 
enabled  him  to  create  so  many  beings  (all  with  the  true  stamp  of  humanity  upon  them) 
without  betraying  a  single  touch  of  any  humour  or  infirmity  peculiar  to  himself.  But  I 
should  do  neither.  For  his  great  merit,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is,  that  he  had  no  peculiar  or 
prominent  merit.  His  mind  was  so  well  constituted,  so  justly  and  admirably  balanced, 
that  it  had  nothing  in  exceti.  It  was  the  harmonious  combination,  the  well-adjusted 
powers,  aiding  and  answering  to  each  other  as  occasion  required,  that  produced  his  com- 
pleteness, and  constituted,  as  I  think,  the  secret  of  his  great  entire  intellectual  strength. 

§  S.  Something  remains  to  be  said,  touching  the  moral  effect  of  Shakespeare's  writings. 
A  few  words  must  suffice. 

The  critics,  with  illustrious  exceptions,  and  the  sectarians  of  modern  times,  are  con- 
tinually striving  to  exalt  authors  of  the  didactic  class  above  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  by 
the  distinguishing  title  of  "  moral  writers."  In  this  category  (which  includes  sometimes 
the  great  name  of  Milton),  Cowper  and  Young,  together  with  Mr.  Pollock  and  some  other 
inferior  writers,  are  ranked ;  and  none  but  these  favoured  few  are  admitted  into  the  houses 
of  the  stricter  sects.  The  gates  of  those  un-catholic  temples  are  shut  against  the  large 
body  of  poets,  who  are  excluded  as  a  lost  or  perilous  race.  Aud  yet,  between  the  (so 
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called)  pious  and  profane,  the  interval  is  not  extremely  wide.  Nay,  the  object  of  each 
may  be,  and  in  fact  often  is,  the  same.  No  healthy  poet  or  sensible  man,  I  apprehend, 
ever  meditated  a  story  with  a  view  of  deducing  from  it  a  pernicious  moral.  Instances  have 
arisen,  in  which  a  book  having  a  good  and  honest  design,  has  been  marred  in  some  degree 
by  coarse  and  voluptuous  passages;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare;  and,  after  all,  the 
parts  to  be  reprehended  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  balanced  with  the  positive  good 
which  the  works  contain,  before  such  works  can  be  fairly  set  aside,  or  condemned  as  inju- 
rious to  the  general  reader.  The  writings  of  Shakespeare  himself,  however,  are  singularly 
free  from  these  objections.  There  is  occasionally  a  coarseness  of  phrase  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  but  he  never  tampered  with  truth — never  threw 
down  the  boundaries  between  vice  and  virtue — never  strove  by  voluptuous  images  to 
excite  the  passions — nor  by  fallacious  arguments  to  ensnare  the  mind  or  confuse  the 
intellect  upon  any  subject  whatsoever. 

The  objections  to  the  greater  number  of  poets  and  fabulists  (and  to  the  dramatists  in 
particular)  lie,  I  imagine,  not  so  much  in  their  want  of  a  good  moral,  as  in  their  mode  of 
illustrating  it — not  so  much  in  the  end  as  in  their  means  of  arriving  at  the  end.  The 
bustling  incidents  of  a  story,  the  bright  pictures  of  human  happiness,  the  terrible  truths 
which  escape  with  throes  out  of  our  erring  nature,  and  in  a  word  the  passions  and  absorb- 
ing interests  of  life,  with  whatever  purpose  presented,  are  all  too  real  and  stimulative  to 
be  tolerated  by  any  sect  who  are  "  exclusives"  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in  whose  cold 
creed  Charity  (in  its  extensive  sense)  does  not  prevail.  Yet  the  beautiful  and  touching 
parables  of  Scripture  are  surely  as  holy  and  as  pregnant  with  wisdom,  as  the  most  moral 
proverb  which  the  wisest  of  sages  has  bequeathed.  It  is  well  argued  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
— "  Even  our  Saviour,  Christ,  could  as  well  have  given  the  moral  commonplaces  of  un- 
charitableness  and  humbleness,  as  the  divine  narration  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ;  or  of  dis- 
obedience and  mercy,  as  the  heavenly  discourse  of  the  lost  child  and  the  gracious  father ; 
but  that  his  thorough-searching  wisdom  knew  the  estate  of  Dives  burning  in  hell,  and  of 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom,  would  more  constantly,  as  it  were,  inhabit  both  the  memory 
and  judgment." 

Shakespeare,  like  all  other  great  imaginative  writers,  thought  thus,  and  is  therefore 
seldom  didactic.  He  does  not  always  paint  even  the  virtues  triumphant.  It  is  by  enlist- 
ing our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  good,  by  exciting  our  pity  for  the  injured, 
and  our  hatred  towards  the  knave  and  the  oppressor,  that  his  moral  effects  are  produced ; 
not  by  merely  predicting  and  insisting  on  a  moral  or  consequence,  as  necessarily  flowing 
from  certain  premises ;  for  that  may  be  insisted  on  and  elaborated  without  producing  any 
effect  at  all. 

Por  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Shakespeare  (banished  as  he  may  be  from 
some  good  men's  tables)  was  right — right  in  his  philosophy,  right  in  his  extensive  charity, 
right  in  his  morals,  and  right  in  his  mode  of  demonstrating  all.  Had  he  ventured  upon 
any  other  mode  than  the  one  he  has  chosen,  he  would  have  slighted,  unwisely,  the  impulse 
of  his  genius,  and  would  not  have  effected  one-hundredth  part  of  the  good  that  he  has 
produced.  The  soundness  as  well  as  importance  of  a  writer  may  generally  be  learned  from 
the  number  and  quality  of  his  admirers,  better  than  from  any  laboured  analysis  of  his  works, 
or  any  contrast  drawn  between  him  and  others.  A  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  small  Sect, 
is  probably  a  person  of  small  and  eccentric  mind — influencing  a  few  others,  of  a  similar 
mean  and  distorted  intellect.    But  the  founder  of  a  Eeligion  must  always  be  a  mighty 
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Spirit.  No  one  who  is  the  theme  of  reverence  with  a  million  intelligent  minds,  but  must 
have  propounded  in  his  writings  or  doctrines  much  both  of  the  good  and  the  true. 
Throughout  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  Shakespeare  is  all  supreme.  There  is  not  a 
sceptic  or  dissentient  whose  arguments  are  worth  refutation. 

That  our  great  author  may  be  imperfect,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  is  merely  saying  that  he 

belonged  to  imperfect  humanity.     The  flaws  and  errors  of  his  dramas  are  few,  however, 

and  possibly  owe  their  origin  to  interpolators  ;  besides  which,  I  must  protest  against  such 

a  process  of  judging.    It  is  not  by  what  a  man  occasionally  fails  or  omits  to  do  (for  that 

'   j       may  arise  from  hurry  or  accident),  but  by  what  he  has  done,  that  his  capability  and  value 

I       must  be  decided.  It  is  by  the  profound  wisdom  of  Shakespeare,  by  his  wonderful  imagination, 

1       displayed  in  a  thousand  varieties  of  character,  by  his  subtle  and  delicate  fancies,  his  grand 

,      thoughts,  his  boundless  charity — nay,  even  by  the  music  that  steals  into  our  souls,  with 

the  countless  changes  and  fluctuations,  from  strength  to  sweetness,  of  his  charming  verse, 

I      that  we  must  learn  to  regard  him  truly.    Bat  all  this  eulogy  would  be  superfluous,  except 

for  a  limited  class  of  thinkers ;  for  Shakespeare  is  now  making  his  way  through  foreign 

countries  and  distant  regions ;  vanquishing  race  after  race,  like  the  great  conquerors  of 

I       old ;  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  imperfect  teachers ;  and  in  the  midst  of  dim 

{      and  obscure  interpretations,  that  would  check  the  progress  of  any  Spirit  less  potent  and 

catholic  than  his  own  t 


I  I 


Tn  the  summer  time,  when  the  world  is  cheerful  and  full  of  life,  let  us  regale  ourselves 
with  the  laughing  scenes  and  merry  songs  of  Shakkbpsa.be.  In  the  winter  evenings, 
when  sadder  thoughts  come  forth,  let  us  rest  upon  his  grave,  philosophic  page,  and  try  to 
gather  comfort  as  well  as  wisdom  from  the  deep  speculations  which  may  be  found  there. 
At  all  times,  let  his  "  Book  of  Miracles"  be  near  at  hand :  for,  be  sure  that  the  more  we 
read  therein,  the  greater  must  our  reverence  be.  And,  if  any  intruder  should  tell  us  that 
all  we  ponder  on  and  admire  is' mere  matter  of  imagination  and  fancy ;  is  shadowy,  unreal, 
without  proflt ;  and  that  the  end  is — nought:  bid  him  show  you  the  thing  that  is  eternal 
—or  any  effort  of  the  human  mind  that  has  outlasted  the  dreams  of  Poetry.  Have  I  said 
that  they  are  dreams  ?  Alas!  what  ia  there  here  that  is  so  far  beyond  a  dream  P  ¥» 
ourselves  (so  our  great  poet  says) 


1  Are  of  such  (tuff 
wrm  a  sun? I" 
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FKOM  THE  ORIGINAL,  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PKEBOGAT1VE  OOUET  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Vlcettmo  qutnto  die  Martii,  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  nunc,  Regis  Anglia,  $c.f  decimo 

quarto,  et  Scotia  quadragesimo  nono.    Anno  Domini,  1616. 


Iw  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  Gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory  (God  be  praised !)  do  make  and 
ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

Firtt,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life 
everlasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter,  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
lawful  English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one  year  after  my  decease, 
with  consideration  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time  as  the  same 
shall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her 
surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall 
like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her 
after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the 
appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of 
Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Bowington,  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna 
Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter,  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing  the 
day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration 
from  my  decease,  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid:  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term 
without  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred 
pounds  thereof  to  my  niece,  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my 
executors  during  the  life  of  my  sister,  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming, 
shall  be  paid  to  my  sister,  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said 
daughter,  Judith,  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of  her  body, 
then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set 
out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock 
not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but  my  will  is 
that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life ;  and  after  her 
decease  the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if 
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|  ,  not  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term  after  ray  decease :  provided  that  if 
j  ,  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any 
.  [time]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  answerable 

to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her  and  to  be  adjudged  bo  by  my  executors  and 
overseen,  then  ray  will  is  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such 
husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Hem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister,  Joan,  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my 
wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I  do  will 
and  devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelletb, 
for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  eons,  William  Hart, Hart,  and  Michael 

Hart,  five  pounds  a-piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elisabeth  Hall,  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad 
silver  and  gilt  bowl),  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford,  aforesaid,  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr, 
Thomas  Combe,  my  sword  ;  to  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  five  pounds  ;  and  to  Francis  Collyns, 
of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gent.,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

.  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  (Kamnet)  Sadler,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  Gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eigbtpence, 
to  buy  him  a  ring;  to  ray  godson,  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold;  to  Anthony 
Nash,  Gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eightpence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty  shillings 
eightpence ;  and  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell, 
twenty-six  shillings  eightpence  a-piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  better 
enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid,  aud 
all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns, 
hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton, 
and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick;  and  also  all  that 
messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelletb, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Blnckfriars  in  Loudon,  near  the  Wardrobe :  and  all  other 
my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever:  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
the  said  premises,  witb  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  after  her  decease,  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully 
issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said  firBt  son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and  for 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs- 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs, 
to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-moles 
of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same 
I  i  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body  lawfully  isau- 
|  J  iug,  one  after  another ;  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
!  J     and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain 
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to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sods  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs-males ;  and  for  default 
of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece,  Hall,  and  the  heirs- 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter,  Judith, 
and  the  heirs-males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the 
right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakespeare  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter,  Judith,  my  broad  silver-gilt  bowl. 
All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff  whatsoever, 
after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  Gent.,  and  my  daughter,  Susanna,  his  wife,  whom 
I  ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and 
appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Collyns,  Gent.,  to  be  overseers  hereof. 
And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In 
witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me, 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEABE. 

Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof, 
Fbakcis  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadlxb, 
eobert  whatcott. 

Prohatum  fuit  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London,  coram  Magistro  William  Byrde,  Legum 
Doctors,  $c,  vice$imo  secundo  die  mensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini,  1616,  juramento  Johannis  Hall 
unius  ex.  cui.  fyc,  de  bene,  Src.,  jurat  reservata  potestate,  j-c,  Susanna  Hall,  alt.  ex.,  $c,  earn       \  j 
cum  venerit,  j-c,  pctUur,  $c. 
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mri  COMMENDATOBY  VEB8E8. 

TO  THE  MEMOET  OF  THE  DECEASED  AUTHOR,  HASTBB  WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb,  thy  name  must ;  when  that  atone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still ;  this  book. 


!  I 


:    |                                       When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
i  -c l  i 11 _i 4. :i_ 


Fresh  to  all  ages  ;  when  posterity 

Shall  loath  what 's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakespeare's,  every  line,  each  verse 

Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  hearse. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cnnk'ring  age— as  Naso  said 

Of  bis — thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade: 

Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 

Though  missed,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 

(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  out-do 

Passions  "  of  Juliet,  and  of  Borneo  ;" 

Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take, 

Than  when  thy  half- sword  parleying  Romans  spake: 

Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest, 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  expressed, 

Be  sure,  our  Shakespeare,  thou  canst  never  die. 

But  crowned  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DlGOKB. 


ON  THE  POBTBAIT  OF  SHAKESPEABE. 
Prefixed  u  a  Frontispic«  to  the  first  edition  of  hi*  Work*  in  folio,  1653. 

TO    TUB    HEADER. 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut, 
Wherein  the  graver  bad  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  has  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass: 
But  since  be  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book. 

Ben  Jokbon. 


Scene  I. — On  a  Ship  at  Sea.    A  storm,  with 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Enter  a  Shipmaster  and  a  Boatswain. 

Matter.  Boatswain, — 

Boole.  Here,  master :  what  cheer? 

Matter.  Good:   Speak  to  the  mariners:    fall 

to 't  yarely,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground ;  bestir, 

bestir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boatt.  Heigh,  my  hearts;  cheerly,  cheerly, 
my  hearts;  yaie,  yare:  Take  in  the  topsail; 
Tend  to  the  master's  whistle.— Blow  till  thou 
burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough ! 
Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdi- 
nand, Gonzalo,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.    Where's 
the  master  ?    Play  the  men. 

Boatt.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  Boatswain? 


Boatt.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our 
labour;  keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gun.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin : 
silence !  trouble  us  not 

Gon.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
aboard. 

Boatt.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself. 
You  are  a  counsellor ;  if  you  can  command 
these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of 
the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more;  use 
your  authority.  If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you 
have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself  ready  in 
your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it 
so  hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts. — Out  of  our  way, 
I  aay.  [Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow : 
methinhs  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him; 
his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast, 
good  fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his 
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destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advan- 
tage !  IF  he  he  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  esse 
is  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Boatswain, 
Boalt.   Down  with  the  top  mail ;   yare  ;  lowar, 
lower;  bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  [A  cry 
ipithin,~]    A  plague  Upon  this  howling  !    They  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Aktomio,  and  Gouzalo. 

Yet  again?  what  do  yon  here?  Shall  we  give 
o'er,  and  drown  J     Have  you  a  mind  lo  link  ? 

Stb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, incharitable  dog  I 

Boatt,   Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang  1  you  whoreson,  inso- 
lent noise-maker,  we  are  lees  afraid  to  be  drowned 
than  tliou  art. 

(ion.  I  II  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and 
as  lenky  ns  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boat:  Lay  her  a-hold,  o-hold  I  set  her  two 
courses;  off  to  sea  again,  ley  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 
Mar.  All  lostl  to  prayers,  to  prayers  1  all  lost! 
[Exeunt. 
Boat:  What,  must  our  mouths  he  cold! 
Con.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayer*  I  let  us 

For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We   are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards.— 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — 'Would,  thou  mights! 

lie  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He  'II  he  hanged  yet; 
Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 
[A   confuted  noiie  ieitfiin.~\ — Mercy  on   us!    we 
split,  we  split !— Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  ! 
Furewell,  brother ! — We  split,  we  split,  we  split! — 

Ant.  Let  '*  nil  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.   Let  'i  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  n  thousand  furlongs 
of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath, 
brown  furze,  any  thing  :  The  wills  above  be  done ! 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— The  Island  ;  before  the  Cell  of 

Prospero, 

Enter  PaosecKo  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  byyourarl,my  dearest  father,  you  have 

l*nl  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  tliein: 

The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 


But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  lire  out.     O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  I  a  brave  teasel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  tome  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dashed  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart!     Poor  souls!  they  pe- 

Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  arid 

The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amazement :  lell  your  piteous  heart. 
There  's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day  1 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  hare  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  ihee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  em  ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  tliv  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts, 

Pro.  T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.      Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.— So ; 

[Luijt  down  AU  mantle. 
Lie  there,  my  art. — Wipe  thou  ihine  eyes;  have 

The  direful  spectacle  of  ihe  wreck,  which  touched 

The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 

I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 

So  safely  ordered,  thai  there  is  no  soul — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  os  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  ihou  heard'st  cry,  which  tliou  aaw'st  sink. 

Sit  down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further, 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;   but  stopped. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition ; 
Concluding,  "Slav,  not  yet." — 

Pro.  The  hoar  "a  now  come  ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear; 
Obey  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  \ 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst ,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainty,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  T  is  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  met 
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Pro.  Thou  haditf  and  more,  Miranda:  But 
bow  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  mayst 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years 
since, 
Thy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  Duke  of  Milan  ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ;  no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  blessed  was  't  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ; 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say 'st,  were  we  heaved  thence ! 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !     Please  you, 
further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  called  An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — he  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  loved,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  needfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping ;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ;  I  say,  or  changed 

them, 
Or  else  new  formed  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th*  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  sucked  my  verdure  out  on  'L — Thou  attend'st 
not 

Mira.  O,  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pre.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 


O'erprized  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awaked  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.   He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution, 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative : — Hence  his  ambition  grow- 
ing,— 
Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
played, 
And  him  he  played  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  the  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbowed,  (alas,  poor  Milan  1) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event;  then 
tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother . 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i*  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I,  not  remembering  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now  's  upon  us,  without  the  which,  this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent. 


Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not, 

That  hour,  destroy  uif 

Pro.  Will  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  thai  question.     Dent,  they  durst 

(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me;)  nor  set 

A  murk  so  bloody  on  the  business;  but 

With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  end*. 

In  few.  (hey  hurried  ui  aboard  a  burk  ; 

Bore  us  sonic  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 

A  rotten  carcass  of  •  boat,  not  rigged, 

Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rat* 

Instinctively  had  quit  it:  there  they  hoist  us. 

To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roared  to  us;  to  sigh 

To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 

Did  us  hut  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

.Pro.  O  !  s  cherubim 

Thou  wait,  that  did  preserve  nic  !  Tliou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  Fran  heaven, 
When  I  have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burden  groaned  ;  which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Agninst  what  should  ensue. 

Mira,  How  came  we  ashore! 

Pro.   By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  same  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzslo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Mailer  of  this  design),  did  give  us;  with 
lUch  garments,  linens,  stutfs,  and  necessaries, 
Which   since   have   steaded   much;    so,   of  Lis 

gentleness, 
Knowing  I  loved  my  bonks,  he  furnished  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  might 

Butt" 


Pro. 


e  thai  n 
Now 


Sit  still,  .'.ud  hear  the  lust  uf  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived  ;   mid  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for  't  1     And  now, 
I  pray  you,  sir, 
(For  still  't  is  Ih'.iiIiijj  in  my  mi  ml.)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth  — 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  Fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore  -.  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  slur ;  whose  influence 
If  now  1  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions; 


Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep;  't  is  ■  good  dulneaa. 
And  give  it  way  ; — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose 

[MlttUDA  tieept. 

Came  away,  servant,  come:  I  am  ready  now; 
Approach,  my  Ariel;  com*. 

Enter  Ariel. 
Art.  All  boil,  great  master!  grave  sir,  hail! 

To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;   be  't  to  fly, 

To  swim,  or  dive  into  (he  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curled  clouds  ;  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 

Ariel,  and  all  his  i  nudity. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  ihec! 

Art.   To  every  orticle. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
1  flamed  amazement :   Sometimes,  1  *d  divide, 
And  burn  in  many  places  ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  fl«ni«  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join  :   Jove's  lightnings,  the  pie- 

O"  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  mote  momentary 
And  sight-out-runnhig  were  not :  The  fire  and 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seemed    to    besiege,    and    make  his  hold  waves 

t  rem  hie, 
Yen,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  bravo  spirit  1 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  t 

Art.  Not  a  suul 

But  felt  a  fever  uf  the  mad,  and  played 
Some  tricks  of  desperation  :   All,  hut  mariners, 
Plunged  in  the  n'miiin;;  In  inc.  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all a-fire  with  me;  the  king's  sun,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair), 
Was  the  first  man  that  leaped;  cried,  "Hell  i* 

And  all  the  del  ils  are  here  !  " 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  nut  this  nigh  shore! 

Ari.  (.lose  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  Ihey,  Ariel,  safe! 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perished; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before  :  and,  as  thou  had'sl  me, 
In  troopB  I  have  dh-persed  them  "bout  the  isle: 
The  ktiig'sson  have  I  lauded  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  (be  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  silling. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say,  how  lllou  hast  disposed. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet! 
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AH.  Safely  in  harbour 

I*  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  calledst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes,  [here  she 's  hid : 
The  marine™  all  under  hatches  stowed ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet, 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  Ante, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  N  spies  ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrecked, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed  ;  but  there's  more  work: 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 

AH.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses:  The  time  'twixt  six 
and  now, 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

AH.  Is  there  more  toil  I    Since  thou  dost  give 
me  pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised, 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me. 


Pro.  How  now?  moody  I 

What  is't  thou  canst  demand? 

AH.  My  liberty 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?    No  more. 

AH.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mis  takings,  served 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings :  thou  didst 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee ! 


An. 


No. 


Pro.  Thou  dost;  and  think'st 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  baked  with  frost. 

Art.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !     Hast  thou 
forgot 
The  foul  witch  Syeomi,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoopf  hast  thou  forgot  her? 
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Ari.  No,  sir. 

As  ihou  report'*!  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 

Pro.             Thou  hast:  Where  was  she  born? 

And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

■peak ;  tell  me. 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands. 

An.  Sir,  in  Argicr. 

Refusing  her  grand  'bests,  she  did  confine  thee. 

Pro.             Oh,  was  she  so?  I  must. 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 

And  in  her  most  immitigable  rage, 

WniehthouforgeU'st-ThisdamnedwitehSycorax, 

Into  a  cloven  pine;  within  which  rift 

For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 

Imprisoned,  thou  did'st  painfully  remain 

To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 

A  dosen  years;  within  which  space  she  died, 

Thou  know'j-t,  mi  banished ;  forone  thing  she  did, 

And  left  thee  there;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy 

They  would  not  take  her  life :  Is  not  this  true  P 

groans, 

Ari.  Ay,  dr. 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.  Then  was  this  isUnd 

Pro,  This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here. 

with  child, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honoured  with 

And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors:  Thou,  my  slave, 

A  human  shape. 

-'  i^HHktobr 
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Jft.             Yes;  Caliban,  her  son. 

And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 

Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters. 

Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.  Thou  best  know'st 

Ari.             Pardon,  master: 

What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  I  thy  groans 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 

Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 

And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 

Pro.             Do  so ;  and  after  two  days. 

To  lay  upon  the  damned,  which  Sycorax 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Could  not  again  undo;  it  was  mine  art, 

Ari.             That's  my  noble  master! 

When  I  arrived,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what  P  what  shall  1  do? 

The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea;            / 

Ari.             I  iluink  thee,  master. 

be  subject 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur's  t,  1  will  rend  an  oak. 

*-*""—-  — 
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To  every  eye-ball  else.    Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in  't :  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We  '11  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'T  is  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  't  is, 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices   • 
That  profit  us.    What  ho  !  slave!  CUifeanl 
Thou  earth,  thou  1  speak.  .  /Vi-i. 

Cal.  [within.']     There  's  wood  enoii$>,  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;  there  's  other 'business 
for  thee ; 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ? 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water-nymph. 

Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art.  My  lord,  it  shall  he  done.       [Exit. 

Pro*  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil 
himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ? 

Enter  Caliban. 

CaL  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 
Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 

cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinched 
As  thick  as  honeycombs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island  's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  earnest 

first, 
Thou  strok'st  me,  and  mad'st  much    of   me; 

wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in  't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night:  and  then  I  loved  thee, 
And  showed  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and 

fertile ; 
Curstd  be  I  that  did  so!— All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bate,  light  on  you! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 

YOL.  I.  c 


Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you 

sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness  :  I  have 

used  thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care  ;  and  lodged 

thee 
In  mine  own  fell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

CaL  O  ho,  O  ho ! — 'would  it  had  been  done  ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee,  ■ 

Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :  But  thy  vile 

race, 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit 

on  't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 
Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best, 
To  auswer  other  business.  Shrugg  'st  thou,  malice  t 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  ache's ;  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  'pray  thee ! — 

I  must  obey  :  his  art  is  of  such  power,       [Aside. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 
Pro.  So,  slave,  hence  I 

[Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  and  tinging  ; 
Ferdinand  following  him. 

Ariel  sings. 

Come  onto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Coort'sied  when  yon  have,  and  kissed. 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear, 

Hark,  hark ! 
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Burden.    Bowy*.  nw™y<,  [  Dwpttfity. 

The  watch-dog*  bark  : 
Burden      fiiwgA,  Kwrgh.  [ttiifxritiitji. 


Hark,  hark!  I  bear 
The  strain  of  strutting  Chaatidcrc 
Cry, "  Cock-a-doodli-doo." 


Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be?  i'  the  ai 
or  the  earth  f 
II  sounds  no  more  : — and  sure  il  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  fwher'a  wreck, 
This  muiio  crept  by  mc  upon  the  water*  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air  :  thence  I  have  followed  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  't  ii  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 


Ful!  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 

Of  his  bones  arc  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ,  # 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  clot) i  suffer  a  sea- change 
Into  something  rich  and  6trange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark  !  now  I  bear  them,— ding-dong,  bell. 

[Burden,  ding-dong. 


my  drowned 


This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  aarth  owes  : — I  hear  it  now  above  11 
Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advru 
4nd  say,  what  thou  scest  vond'. 


Mira.  What  is  H!  a  spirit! 

T.ord,  how  it  looks  about!   Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — But  't  is  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench  ;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

As  we  have,  such  :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seett, 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  hut  he  's  something  stained 
With  grief,  that  's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might's! 
call  him 
I    A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 
Mira.  I  might  call  him 

I    A  thing  divine  :  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  \_Atid*. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it: — Spirit,  fine  spirit!   I  'II 
free  thee 
I    Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  1  Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island  ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give 
I    How  I  may  bear  me  here  i  My  prime  request, 
1    Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O,  you  wonder  I 
If  yon  be  maid,  or  no? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir  ; 

But  certainly  a  maid. 
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Far.  My  language!  heavens! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  't  is  spoken. 

Pro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples :  He  does  hear  me  ; 
And  that  he  does,  I  weep  :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrecked. 

Mhra.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  Duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  Duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
If  now 't  were  fit  to  do *t. — At  the  first  sight  [A tide. 
They  have  changed  eyes : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this ! — A  word,  good  sir ; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong:  a  word. 

Mhra,  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sighed  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclined  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I  '11  make  you 
The  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  cither's  powers,  but  this  swift 
business  [Aside. 

I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light — One  word  more  :  I  charge 

thee 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on  't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mhra.  There  's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —         [To  Ferdinand. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he  's  a  traitor. — Come. 
1 11  manacle  thy  hands  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh- brook  mussels,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled :  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 


Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  draw. 

Mira.  O,  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He  's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What,  I  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor !  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy 

conscience 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

I  '11  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  Hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My.  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey:    [To  Ferdinand. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up ! 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works : — Come  on.— 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel : — Follow  me.— 

[To  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.       [To  Aribl. 

Mhra.  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 
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Oood  lord,  how  you  take  it  I 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  aaid  yon  I  you  make  mo 
stud y  of  Hint :  She  m  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunii,  lir.  wo  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage  T 

Go*.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  wnrd  ii  more  than  the  miraculous  barp. 

Seb.  He  hath  railed  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impouible  matter  will  he  make 
easy  next! 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in 
hi*  pocket,  and  give  it  his  ton  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  lowing  the  kernel*  of  it  in  the  tea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ayf 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garment* 
teem  now  aa  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at 


the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  ii  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  Widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  Widow  Dido ;  ay,  Widow  Dido. 

Gon.  I*  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  at  the  first 
day  I  wore  it!     I  mean,  in  a  nrL 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fished  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's 
marriage  ? 

A  Ion.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears, 

The  stomach  of  my  sense :  'Would  I  bad  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  1  for,  coming  thence, 
My  eon  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     U  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  hi*  meal  on  thee.' 


Fran.  Sir,  be  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  heat  the  surge*  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  hack* ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  elide,  and  breasted 

The    surge   most  awoln   that  met  him  ;  hi*  bold 

head 
'Bove  the  contentions  waves  he  kept,  and  oared 
Himself  with  hi*  good  arm*  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bowed, 
At  stooping  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 


No,  a 


*  gone. 


Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great 
lota; 
That  would   not   bless   our   Europe   with   your 

daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African 
Where  she,  at  least,  i*  banished  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on  't 
Alan.  Pr 'ytb.ee,  peace. 

Stb.  Ton  were   kneeled  to,   and   importuned 
otherwise 
B;  all  of  us  ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 


Weighed,  between  lothnea*  and  obedience,  nt 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.  We  havo  lost 

I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

(Ton.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  laek  some  gentlenoit, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  air, 
Wben  you  are  cloudy, 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  ills,  my  lord,  - 

Ant.  Ho  'd  tow  It  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallow*. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  would  I  do  I 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 


r.„„ 


•  commonwealth,   I  would  by  eon- 


I 


Execute  all  things  :  fur  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  no  use  of  I 
Of  riches,  or  of  poverty  ;  contract, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard, 


No 


tetal,  c 


roil: 


No  occupation;  nil  men  idle,  all; 

And  women  too  ;   but  innocent  and  pure  : 

No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  And'yct  he  would  he  king  on  't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  for- 
gets the  beginning. 

Gon.  All   thing)   in   common,   nature  should 
produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour  :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  in  own  bind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  bis  subjects? 

An!.  None,  man;  all  idle;  whores  nnd  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Stb.  'Save  bis  majesty  ) 

.int.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir! — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  nothing 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness;  and 
did  it  to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen, 
who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  ihul 
they  always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.   'T  was  you  we  laughed  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  -A  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you:  bo  you  may  continue,  and  laugh 
at  nothing  still. 

dot.  What  it  blow  was  there  given? 

Stb.  An  it  had  not  fidlen  flnt-loug. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle;  yon 
would  lift  (he  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she 
would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel,  inv'uible,  playing  tottmn  mutic, 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  uot  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  bo  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me 
asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go,  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[A!!  tletp  but  Alohso,  Sebastian,  and 
Ajtdmo. 

Alon.  What,  allso  soon  asleep!  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with   themselves,  shut  up   my  thoughts  : 

I  find 

They  are  inclined  to  do  to. 


Stb. 


Plea 


Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 

It  seldom  visits  sorrow;   when  il  doth, 

It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  Wo  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you  ;  wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  tUtpt.     Exit  Amct.. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them? 

Ant.    It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink?     I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I  ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropped,  as  hy   a  thunder-stroke.     What 

might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  f— O,  what  might?— no  more  :— 
And  yet,  melhinks,  1  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  ■houldstbe:  the  occasion  speaks  thee; 


My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  urt  thou  waking? 

Ant.   Do  you  not  hear  ine  speak  1 

Seb.  I  do  ;  ami,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language;  and  thou  speak 'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep  :  What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
Will)  eyes  wide  open;  standing,  speaking,  mo* 
Aud  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lett'st  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather ;  wink 
Whiles  thou  art  waking, 

Seb.  Tbou  dost  s 

There  's  meaning  in  thj- 


"P- 


e  distinctly  . 


-Int.   I  am  more  serious  than  my  custo 

Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me 

which  to  do 

Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.             Well,  I  am  sta 

iding  water. 

Ant.   I  '11  teach  you  how 

o  flow. 

Seb.              Do  so:   to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  i 

e. 

Ant. 


O, 


If  you  but  knew,  how  yo'i  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on  ; 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  check,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee  ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Aid.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  he  of  as  little  memory. 
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When  he  if  earthed),  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son  's  alive  ; 
T  is  as  impossible  that  he  's  undrowned, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he  's  undrowned. 

Ant,  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you!  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery   there.     Will  you  grant, 

with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drowned. 

Seb.  He  's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who  's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  Queen  of  Tunis :  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post 
(The  man  i'  the  moon  's  too  slow),  till  new-born 

chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  ;  she,  from  whom 
We  were  all  sea-swallowed,  though  some  cast 

again ; 
And,  by  that,  destined  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what  's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this? — How  say  you  ? 

T  is  true,  my  brother's  daughter 's  Queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seized  them ;  why,  they  were  no 

worse 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement  ?    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how'  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 


Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper :  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !  Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he  's  like  :  whom  1, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
They  '11  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour.  • 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  gott'st  Milan, 
I  '11  come  by  Naples.  Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[They  convene  apart. 

Music.     Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Art.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the 
danger 
That  these,  his  friends,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-eyed  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware: 

Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden.  [They  wake. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !     Why  are 
you  drawn  ? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon.  What  's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  hum- 
ming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shaked  you,  sir,  and  cried;  as  mine  eyes  opened, 
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I  taw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise, 
That 's  verity :  T  is  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let 's  draw  our  wea- 
pons. 
J  Ion.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let  's  make 
further  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Go*.       Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  [A tide. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.    [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 

A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cat.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 

him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they  11  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness  : — Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me, 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  :  I  '11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here  's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear 
off  any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brew- 
ing; I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black 
cloud,  yond*  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard 
that  would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder, 
as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my 
head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall 
by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a 
fish?  dead  or  alive?  A  fish  :  he  smells  like  a 
fish :  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John.  A  strange 
fish !  Were  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was), 
and  had  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday-fool 
there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man;  any  strange 
beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will  not 
give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.    Legged  like 


a  man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my 
troth !  I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  so 
longer ;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath 
lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt  [Thunder.] 
Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again :  my  best  way  is 
to  creep  under  his  gaberdine;  there  is  no  other 
shelter  hereabout :  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the 
dregs  of  the  storm  be  past 


Enter  Stephano,  tinging ;  a  bottle  in  kit 

Ste.    I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 
Here  shall  I  die  ashore: — 


This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's 
funeral :  Well,  here  's  my  comfort.  [Drinks, 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner  and  his  mate, 
Loved  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

Bat  none  of  us  cared  for  Elate: 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  M  Go,  hang ;" 
She  loved  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where'er  she  did  itch: 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune,  too :  But  here 's  my  comfort 

[Drinks. 

Cat.  Do  not  torment  me :  Oh  I 

Ste.  What 's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde?  Ha!  I  have  not  'scaped  drowning,  to 
be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  beeu 
said,  "  As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs, 
cannot  make  him  give  ground:"  and  it  shall  be 
said  so  again,  while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cat.  The  spirit  torments  me :  Oh  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with 
four  legs :  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague : 
Where  the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language? 
I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that : 
If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and 
get  to  Naples  with  him,  he  's  a  present  for  any 
emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ;  I  11  bring 
my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He  's  in  his  fit  now;  and  does  not  talk 
after  the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle  : 
if  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go 
near  to  remove  his  fit  If  I  can  recover  him, 
and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too  much 
for  him:  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal,  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou 
wilt,  anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling;  now 
Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth ; 
here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat ; 
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open  your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking, 
I  emu  tell  you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell 
who  '■  your  friend  :  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice:  It  should 
be — but  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils : 
Oh !  defend  me  I — 

Sle.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices;  a  moat  deli- 
cate monster!  His  forward  voice  now  is  to 
apeak  well  of  his  friend;  hie  backward  voice  is 
to  utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the 
wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  wilt  help 
his  ague.  Come — Amen !  1  will  pour  some  in 
thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.   Stephana, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  I  Mercy  ! 
mercy !  This  i*  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stepbanol  —  if  thou  becst  Stephsoo, 
loach  me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; 
— be  not  afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I  '11 
pull  thee  by  the  lesser  legs !  if  any  be  Trinculo's 
legs,  these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo, 
indeed :  How  earnest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this 
mooncalf?     Can  he  vent  Trinculos? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke : — But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ? 
1  hope  now,  lliou  art  not  drowned      Is  the  storm 


overblown  T  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon- 
calf's gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art 
thou  living,  Stephano  I  O  Stephano,  two  Nea- 
politans 'scaped ! 

Sle.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my 
stomach  is  not  constant. 

Col.  These  be  line  things,  an  if  they  be  not 

That  's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape ''.  liow  cam's!  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam's! 
hither.  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  overboard,  by  this  bottle  1  which 
I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own 
hands,  since  I  was  cast  ashore. 

Cat.  I  '11  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Sir.   Here  ;   swear  then  how  thou  eicapedst. 

Trin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  ran 
swim  like  a  duck,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Sle.  Here,  kiss  the  bo  A :  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Siephauo,  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  s 
rock  by  ihi  sea-side,  where  my  wine  ia  hid. 
How  now,  mooncalf r  how  does  thine  ague? 

Cat.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven? 
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8U.  Out  o'  the  liiiHin,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cat.  I  have  Men  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore 
thee; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and 
thy  fauih. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  book:  I 
will  fttrnUh  it  anon  with  new  content*:  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  thii  is  a  very  (hallow 
monster : — I  afeard  of  him  f  a  very  weak  monster. 
— The  man  i'  the  moon ! — a  most  poor  credulous 
monster:  Well  drawn,  momter,  in  good  sooth. 

Col.  I  '11  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the 

And  I  will  kits  thy  fool :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  thin  light,  a  moat  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster;  when  hie  god  '■  asleep,  he  '11 
rob  his  bottle. 

Cut.  I  '11  kias  thy  foot:  I  '11  swear  myself  thy 
subject. 

Stt.  Come  on  then ;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh   myself  to  death   at   this 
'    puppy-headed  monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster ! 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiis. 

Trin.  —but  that  the  poor  monster  's  in  drink  ; 
An  abominable  monster  1 

Col.  1  '11  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  I  'II  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
[  11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
1  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 


Thou  wondrous  man, 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster!  to  make  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cat.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crahaj 
grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nnta; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neat,  and  Instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoiet ;  1 11  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberts,  and  sometimes  1 11  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock:  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without 
any  more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all 
our  company  else  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit 
here. — Here  ;  bear  my  bottle.     Fellow  Trinculo, 

we  11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 


Farewell,  ma 

if  Via.  A  howling 
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ter ;  farewell,  farewell, 
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No  more  dams  I  'II  make  far  fish  | 

Nor  fetch  in  firing 

At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish  ; 

'Ban,  'Ban,  Ca— Caliban, 
Baa  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day  !  hey-day,  freedom!    freedom, 
hey-day,  freedom  I 
Ste.  O  brave  monster  I  lead  the  way.  [ExeaO. 


Scine  I.— Be/ore  Paosruo  a  Cell. 

Enter  FlantMafO,  bearing  a  log. 

Ft.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful;    but 

their  labour 

Delight  in  them  sett  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 

Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 

Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task  would 

be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  't  is  odious ;  but 
Tho  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what  'i  dead, 


And  makes  my  labours  pleasures:  Oh,  she  ia 
Ten  time*  more  gentle  than  her  lather 's  crabbed , 
And  he's  composed  of  hardiness.  I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such 

baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  Executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  aweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 

labours; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 


TEMPEST. 


Enter  Mibahua  j  and  Phospkbo  at  a  diilanoe 
Mir*.  Alas,  now  I  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thou  loga,  that  you  are  enjoined  to  pile  I 
Pray,  aet  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  thin  burnt, 
T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you :  My  father 
Ii  hard  at  ttudy ;  pray  now,  rest  youreelf; 
He  'a  aafe  for  theae  three  hours. 
Ar.  O  most  dear  misu-eaa, 


The  mu  will  aet,  before  I  .hull  discharge 
What  I  must  ttrive  to  do. 

Mha.  If  you  II  ait  down, 

1 11  bear  jour  loga  the  while :  Pray,  give  me  that  j 
I  11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  prccioua  creature : 

I  had  raiber  crack  my  ainewa,  break  my  baok, 
Than  you  ahould  such  diihonour  undergo. 
While  I  ait  laty  by. 


•                       ^s           ***    \ 
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Mora,             It  would  become  me 

When  you  are  by,  at  nigbt     I  do  beseech  you 

Aa  well  m  it  doea  you :  and  I  ahould  do  it 

(Chiefly,  that  I  might  aet  in  my  prayer*), 

With,  much  more  eaae ;  for  my  good  will  it  to  it, 

What  is  your  name  I 

And.yonrt  it  ia  against. 

Mrs.             Miranda : — 0  my  father, 

Pro.             Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected ; 

I  have  broke  your  heat  to  aay  ao! 

Thia  roiutiou  tbewa  it. 

Fer.            Admired  Miranda] 

Ultra.               Ton  look  wearily. 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 

At.  No,  nolile  mbtreea;  'tit  fresh  morning 

What  '*  dearest  to  the  world  I     Poll  many  a  lady 

with  me, 

I  have  eyed  with  beat  regard ;  and  many  a  lima 
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The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Hate  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  :  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father:  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower),  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Beside  yourself,  to  like  of : — But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king, 
(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my   mouth. — Hear  my  soul 

speak ; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service  ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this 
sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!     I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i*  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !  Heavens,  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shews.  Hence,  bashful  cunning; 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband,  then  ? 


Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  Hz  And 
now  farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand  f  thousand  I 

[Exeunt  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surprised  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I  '11  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stefiiano  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban 
following  with  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drink  water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore 
bear  up,  and  board  'em :  Servant-monster,  drink 
to  me. 

7W».  Servant-monster  ?  the  folly  of  this  island ! 
They  say,  there  's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like 
us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant- monster,  when  I  bid  thee ; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were 
a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue 
in  sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me : 
I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and- 
thirty  leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light — Thou 
shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he  's  no 
standard. 

Ste.  We  '11  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you  '11  lie,  like  dogs; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Mooncalf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beeBt  a  good  mooncalf. 

Cat.  How  does  thy  honour?    Let  me  lick  thy 
shoe : 
I  '11  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster!  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable :  why,  tfrou  deboshed 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  that 
hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to  day  ?  Wilt  thou 
tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish  and  half 
a  monster? 

Col.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural ! 

Cat.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,   keep  a  good  tongue  in  your 
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head  |  if  you  prove  ■  mutineer,  the  n«t  tree — 
The  poor  monster  '■  my  subject,  and  he  ahull  not 
suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thon  be 
pleased  to  hearten  once  again  to  the  auit  I  made 

thee  I 

Sit.  Marry  wilt  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will 
Hand,  and  so  ihall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ahiel,  imitible. 

Cal  Aa  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to 
a  tyrant;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
cheated  me  of  this  island. 

Jri.  Thou  li  eat. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jetting  monkey,  thou; 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  tliee : 
I  do  not  lie 

Stt.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
his  tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  aaid  nothing 

Ste.  Mum,  then,  and  no  more. — {To  Caliban. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle , 
from  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 


Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'at ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not 

Ste.  That  'i  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  1 11  serve  thee. 

Ste.  Hon  now  ihall  thii  be  compassed  t  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  f 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I II  yield  him  thee 

Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 
Art.  Thou  liett,  thou  canst  not. 
Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny  's  this  f    Thou  scurvy 

I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  i  when  that  'a  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  1 11  not 

Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger  s 
interrupt  the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by 
this  hand,  I  11  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and 
make  a  stockfish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I T  I  did  nothing ;  1 11  go 
further  off. 

Sir.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 

Ari.  Thou  Heat. 


~~im&r::- 


Sle.  Do  I  so  P  take  thou  that  IStriktt  him 
As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie : — Out  o'  your  wits, 

and  hearing  too? A  pox  o'  your  bottle!  this 

can  lack  and  drinking  do. — X  murrain  on  your 
monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers  I 

Cal.  Ha,  ba,  ha! 

Stt.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Fr'ythee, 
stand  further  oft. 


Cal.  Beat  nim  enough  s  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further.— Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  aa  1  told  tbee,  't  is  a  custom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  mayst  brain 

Having  first  seized  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  hut  weiand  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 
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First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

Ho  '8  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedlv  as  1 :  Burn  but  hU  books ; 

lie  has  brave  utensils  (for  so  he  calls  them), 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpureil :  I  ne'er  saw  woman, 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 

But  she  as  far  surpasscth  Sycorax, 

As  greatest  does  hast 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord,  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand;  I  am  sorry  I  beat 
thee  :  but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue 
in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half-hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou   mak'st   me  merry  :    I  am   full  of 
pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 
any  reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  scout 'em;  and  scout 'em,  and  flout 'em; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That 's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  picture  of  Nobody. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy 
likeness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take  't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee : — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again;  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open  and  shew 
riches 


Ready  to  drop  upon  me :  that,  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the 
story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let 's  follow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we  '11  follow. — I  would  I 
could  see  this  taborer ;  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  I  I  '11  follow,  Stephano. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By  'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache  :  here  's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders!   by  your 

patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

A  Ion.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drowned, 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find  :  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he  's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  music ;  and  Prospero  above, 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing 
in  a  banquet  \  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle 
actions  of  salutation,  and  inviting  the  king,  «5*c, 
to  eat,  they  depart. 

A  Ion.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends, 
hark! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music! 

A  Ion.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !     What 
were  these  ? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery :  Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  '11  believe  both  ; 
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And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  1 11  be  sworn  't  is  true :  travellers  ne'er  did 

lie, 
Ihough  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

1  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island), 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet, 

note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord,  [Aside. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 
pressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro,  Praise  in  departing.  [Aside. 

From.  They  vanished  strangely. 

Seb,  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;  for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Ahn.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear:  When  we 
were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now 

we  find, 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

A  Ion.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past : — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy ; 
claps  his  wings  upon  the  table,  aud  with  a  quaint 
device,  the  banquet  vanishes. 

ArL  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in  't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  you  mad ; 
[Seeing  Alonbo,  Sebastian,  $c,  draw  their 
swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and 

drown 
Their  prooer  selves.  vou  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 


Are  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements, 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud   winds,   or  with   be  mocked -at 

8  tabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume ;  my  fellow-mini- 
sters 
Are  like  invulnerable  ;  if  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength*, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted  :  But,  remember 
(For  that 's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero; 
Exposed  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it, 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  crea- 
tures, 
Against  your  peace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wrath  to  guard  you 

from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder :  then,  to  soft  music,  enter 
tlie  Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and 
mowes,  and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 

[Aside, 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life, 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done :  my  high  charms 

work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand  (who  they  suppose  is  drowned), 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[Exit  Prospero,  from  above. 

Gon.  V  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why 
stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
1  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er. 
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Aat.  I  'U  be  thy  second. 

[Kxfnt  StBAkTiAN  and  Amonio. 
Gok.  AH  three  of  them  are  desperate ;   their 
great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 


Now  'giiii  to  bite  the  spirits . — 1  do  beseech  you 
That  ore  of  nippier  joints,  (allow  them  twiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ccstacy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

A<lr.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [ExnuU. 


Sckmg  I.— lit/ore  PuoirEKo'i  Cell 

Enter  Phosprfio,  Fchdimand,  nnd  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punished  you, 
Your  compensation  tnakci  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexation* 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hut  strangely  stood  the  tent .  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boait  her  off, 
For  thou  (halt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  hah  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchosed,  take  my  daughter:   But 
If  thou  doat  break  her  virgin  knot  before 


All 


With  full  and  holy  rite  be  ministered. 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both  :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Per.  As  1  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now;  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  woracr  Gent  is  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 


When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  foun- 

Or  night  kept  chained  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke : 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 

What,  Ariel;  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel  1 

Enter  AaiEL. 

Ari.  What  nouln  my  potent  master  I  here  I  am. 
Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellow*  your  last 

Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick  :  go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  gave  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion :  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  il  it  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  llefure  you  can  say,  "Come,"  and  "go," 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  "  So,  so;" 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  master!  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  ap- 

Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Jri.  Well  I  conceive.  [£»*V 

Pro.  Look  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 

Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 

To  the  lire  i'  the  blood  :  be  more  abstemious, 

Or  else,  good  night  your  vow ! 
Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 
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The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro,  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel :  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent  [Soft  music. 

A  Masque.     Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease ; 
The  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilted  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  'hest  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and  thy 

broom  groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard, 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air  :  The  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these;   and  with  her  sovereign 

grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail  many-coloured  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Difiusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubbed  down, 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grassed  green  ? 

Irit*  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers. 

Cer,  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  Since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandalled  company 
I  have  foresworn. 

Irit.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain ; 
Man's  hot  minion  is  returned  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
8wears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
rows, 

TOL.  I.  e 


And  be  a  boy  right  out 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes;  I  know  her  by  her  gait 

Enter  Juno. 
Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?  Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

Juno  tinge. 

Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you, 

Ceres  sings. 

Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty, 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty ; 
Vines,  with  clustering  bunches  growing, 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and  - 
Harmonious  charmingly ;  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

Pro,  Spirits,  which,  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  tend  Iris  or 
employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There  's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marred. 

Irit.  You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  wan- 
dering brooks, 
With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-burned  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited}  they  join 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance ;  towards 
the  end  whereof  Prospero  starts  suddenly, 
and  speaks;  after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow, 
and  confused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 
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Pro.   I  had  forgot  that  fool  conspiracy  {A'tdt. 

An  if  vou  were  dimai  ed  '  be  cheerful,  air  | 

Of  tli*  trail  Caliban,  and  b;»  confederate*, 

Our  revela  now  arc  ended :  theae  our  aei«ra. 

Againat  mj  Ufe  ;   the  minute  of  iheir  plol 

At  I  foretold  vou,  were  nil  (pitta,  and 

la  almoal  come.— [7olAeSei«iT».]  Well  done  ;— 

Are  melted  into  air,  inlo  tlmi  air: 

■void; — no  more. 

And.  like  tbe  basetcaa  fabric  of  (bit  eition. 

Frr.  "I'bii    ii    tlrange  :   tour    father  '•   in  tome 

The  cloud-capped  tnitert,  the  gorgeoua  palace. 

pa»ion 

Tbe  aolemn  templet,  the  great  globe  it-elf. 

Tliat  worki  him  ilronelv 

Yen,  all  which  11  inherit,  ihull  ditnrlve; 

Mira.              Never  till  teats  day, 

Ai.ri.  like  tt.lt  m  siibitjnti.il  pageant  faded, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distempered. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind  :   We  ate  ant-h  .ml! 

Pro.   Von  do  look,  my  ion,  in  a  moved  aort, 

At  Uraama  are  made  of,  anil  our  little  life 
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ArL  Ay,  my  commander;  when  I  presented 
Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  feared, 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these 
varlets  ? 

Aru  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with 
drinking : 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces  ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their 

ears, 
Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music ;  so  I  charmed  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Toothed  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  gorse    and 

thorns, 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy-mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still  : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Aru  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost : 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers :  I  will  plague  them  all, 

Re-enter  Ariel,  louden  with  glittering  apparel,  8^c. 

Even  to  roaring :  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prosfero   and  Ariel  remain  invisible.     Enter 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cat.  Pray  you  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  footfall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played 
the  Jack  with  us. 

7Vtii.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at 
which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trim.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

CaL  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance :  therefore  speak 

softly, 
All 's  hushed  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour 
in  thai,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 


Trin.  That  'a  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  Jl 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

CaL  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet:  Sees!  thou 
here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-  licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  King  Stephano!  O  peer!  O  worthy 
Stephano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

CaL  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster;  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery ; — O  King  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
I  'U  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?    Let  'a  along, 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  lie  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he  11  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is 
not  this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the 
line :  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair, 
and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do:  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest :  here  'a  a  garment 
for  't ;  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  1  am 
king  of  this  country  :  '<  Steal  by  line  and  level," 
is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  gar- 
ment for  't 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on 't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villanous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay  to  your  fingers :  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  1 II 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this, 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirit*,  in 
shape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about.  Prosfero 
and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 
Art.  Silver  I  there  it  goes,  Silver! 
Pro.  Fury,  Fury!  there,  Tyrant,  there!  hark, 
hark! 
[Calisan,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  are 
driven  out. 


■ratal    I.— Ilefort  ttu  Celt  of  l>timr*»o. 
Hater  PnnsrEito,  in  *"  magic:  roAr*,-  oW  Ariel. 

Pro.   Now  den  my  project  gather  'o  a  head  r 
My  charms  crack  Ml;   my  spirits  obey ;  mid  lime 
Goes  uptight  wilVi  hin  carriage.     How  's  the  day? 

Ari.  (Jn  the  sixth  lioiir ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  raised  the  tempest.      Say,  my  spirit, 
How  Tares  the  king  and  his  followers! 

Art,  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
Just  as  yoti  left  them,  sir;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weuthcr-fends  vour  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  you  release.      The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted  ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay  ;   but  chiefly 
Him  yon  termed,  sir,   "The  good  old  lord,  Gon- 
itis tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eavea of reeds:  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
Thai  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Art.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions ;'  mid  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion  aa  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than  thou  art! 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 


Vet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part :   the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  penitent. 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  further:  Go,  release  them,  Ariel; 

My  charms  I  'II  break,  their  senses  1  'II  restore, 

And  they  shall  be  themselres. 

Art.  I  'II  fetch  them,  sir.  [Exit, 

Pro.   Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes, 

and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  an  the  sands  with  printless  fool 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  arid  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  de  mi- puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
I)  to  make  midnight-mushrooms  ;   that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  maslers  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimmed 
The  noontide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twist  the  green  sea  ami  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  tire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-based  promontory 
Have  1  made  shake;  and  by  the  sours  plucked  u| 
The  pine  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them 

forth 
By  my  so  potent  art:    But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure  :   and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  t  do), 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I  'II  break  my  starF, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I  'II  drown  mv  book.  [Solemn  man 
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Ilt-dilfT  Ariel:  after  him,  Aiosio,  with  a  frantic 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed —Most  cruelly 

rjrtturt,  attended  by  GiuliLn  ;   Scdibtiis  ami 

Didst  thou,  Alonso.  use  me  and  my  daughter: 

Amtonio   in  tike  manner,  attended  by  Aoai\n 

Thy  brother  wag  a  furlhercr  in  the  act ; — 

and  Fa»»ctscu  :  they  alt  ruler  the  cirttt  which 

Thou  *rt  pinched  for  't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  und 

PaosrKao  had  made,  nnd  there  stand  charmed; 

blood, 

which  Phospiho  obtcrriny,  tpeakt. 

Von  brother  mine.  Ibnt  entertained  ambition, 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

Expelled  remorse  and  nature  :  who,  wilh  Sebastian 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  hrainl, 

I  Whose  in  ward  pinches  therefore  are  moil  strong), 

Now  useless,  boiled  within  thy  skull !   There  stund. 

Would  here  lirivekillcilyoLirkiiLfi  ■  [  fetblgiwlbtst, 

For  you  ore  spell  -stopped.— 

Unnatural  ihntigh  thou  nit ! — Their  understanding 

Holy  Gomalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  lo  the  show  of  thine. 

Hifgins  10  swell;  and  the  approaching  tide  [Atidt, 

Will  shortly  fill  ibe  reasonable  shorts, 

Fall  fellowly  drops.      The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 

Tliat  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  wWd  know  me:— Ariel, 

Melting  the  darkness,  w  their  rising  semes 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell; 

Begin  lo  cha*e  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

[Exit  A«.EL. 

Their  clearer  reaaon.— 0  my  good  Gonialo, 

I  mil  ditcase  me,  and  myself  present, 

Mj  (rue  preseiver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

As  1  was  sometime  Milan:   quickly,  spirit; 

To  htm  thou  followest  ;  I  will  pny  thy  graces 

Thou  slink  ere  long  be  free. 

■  ■     '- 

AHEt.  re-ewers,  nngtng,  and  he!j»  la  atttre 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel:  I  shall  miss 

Prospeeo. 

thee. 

Where  the  bee  sinks,  lliere  suck  I  i 

But  yet  thou  shall  hare  freedom  ;  so.  so,  ao. — 

In  .  cowslip's  bell  1  lie  : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cr7. 

To  the  king'*  slip,  invisible  a*  thou  art : 

There  shalt  thou  And  the  mariners  asleep 

On  the  bat's  hack  I  do  flv. 

Under  the  hatches;    the  master  and   the  boat 

After  summer,  merrily : 

swain, 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  t  lire  now, 

Being  awake,  enforce  Ihem  to  this  place  ; 

Under  the  bluetom  that  lungs  on  the  bough. 

And  presently,  I  Dr'jthee. 
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Ari.  1  drink  the  uir  before  me,  and  return 

Alon.              You  the  like  loss! 

Or  ere  four  pulse  twice  beat.               [Exit  Aaiix. 

Pro,   As  great  lo  me  ;  as  late  ;  and,  portable 

(ion.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  atnaae- 

To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  1  means  much  weaker 
Thau  you  may  call  to  comfort  you;  for  1 

luhabiu  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 

Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Out  of  this  fearful  country  I 

Alon.             A  daughter .' 

Pro.             Behold,  air  king, 

O  heavens!  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 

The  wronged  Duke  of  Milan,  Prospers : 

The  king  and  queen  there  !  That  they  were,  1  wish 

for  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 

Myself  were  mudded  in  that  ooiy  bed 

Does  now  ipeak  to  thee,  1  embrace  thy  body  , 

Where  my  son  lies.       When  did  you  lose  your 

i        And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  [  bid 

daughter .' 

A  hearty  welcome. 

Pro.   Id   this   last    tempest,      1    perceive,  these 

Alon.              Wher  thou  beest  he.  or  no, 

lord* 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  nie, 

At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 

As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know:  thy  pulie 

That  they  devour  their  reason;   and  scarce  think 

Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  (hee, 

Their  eyes  du  offices  of  truth,  their  words 

The  affliction  of  my  mliul  amends,  with  which, 

Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 

1  fear,  a  madness  held  me:  this  must  crave 

Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 

( An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  moat  strange  story. 

That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  dttke 

Thy  dukedom  I  resign  ;  and  do  entreat 

Which  was  thrust  forth   of   Milan;    who   moat 

Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs:— But  how  should 

strangely 

Pro.pero 

Upon    this  shore,    where   you  were  wrecked,  was 

lie  living,  and  be  here  ? 

lauded, 

Pro.             First,  noble  friend, 

To  be  the  lord  on  't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age;  whose  honour  cannot 

For  't  is  a  chronicle  of  dav  by  day, 

He  measured  or  confined. 

Not  a  relation  of  a  breakfast,  uor 

Con.             Whether  this  be. 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.      Welcome,  sir; 

Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear. 

This  cell  '■  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 

Pro.             You  do  yet  taste 

And  subjects  none  abroad :   pray  you,  look  in. 

Some  subtillies  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

Believe  things  certain  : — Welcome,  my  friends, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing  ; 

all:— 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye, 

Bui  you,  rny  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

[Atidt  to  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 

The  entrant*   of    Ms    Cell  opens,    and  jfiuilllli 

And  justify  you  traitor*;  at  this  lime 

Ferdinand  and  Miiimii  playing  at  then. 

1  '11  tell  no  tales. 

Mtra.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Seb.   The  devil  speaks  in  bin.                   [AdJr. 

Per.             No,  my  dearest  love, 

Pro.              No  : 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 

Jtftro.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 

Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  1  do  forgive 

wrangle, 

Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 

And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

My  dukedom  of  ihec,  which,  perforce,  1  know 

Ate*.               If  this  prove 

Thou  must  restore. 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 

Alon.             If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Shall  1  twice  lose. 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation: 

Sth.             A  most  high  miracle ! 

How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 

Per.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  mer-        1 

Were  wrecked  upon  this  shore;  where  I  have  lost 

ciful  1 

(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  I) 

I  have  cursed  them  without  cause. 

My  dear  son,  Ferdinand. 

[Feiidinand  kneelt  to  Aloubu. 

Pro.             1  am  woe  for  't,  sir, 

Alon.             Now  alt  the  blessings 

Alon.   Irreparable  ii  the  loss;   and  Patience 

Of  a  glad  father  encompass  thee  about! 

Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam's!  here. 

Pro.             I  rather  think 

Jtfira.             0!  wonder  I 

You  have  not  sought  her  hi-lp;  of  whose  soft  grace 

How  many  goudly  creatures  are  there  here ! 

For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 

How  beauteous  mankind  is  !   0  brave  new  world, 

And  rest  myself  content. 

That  hath  such  people  in  'll 
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Pro.  Tit  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play? 
Vour  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours: 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  severed  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Per.  Sir,  she  's  mortal ; 

But  by  immortal  Providence  she  's  mine ; 
I  chose  her  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life  ;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon,  I  am  hers  : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop; 

I*et  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that  *s  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you 

gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalked  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  I 

Alon,  I  say  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his 
issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?    O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom 
In  a  poor  isle;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands : 

[To  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Coil.  Be  't  so  I  Amen ! 

Re- enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedly  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown :  Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore, 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?  What  is  the  news? 
Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  king  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 


Art.  Sir,  all  this  service  [Aside, 

Have  I  done  since  I  went. 
Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit  1  [A tide. 

Alon.  These    are    not   natural  events;    they 

strengthen, 
From  strange  to  stranger : — Say,  how  came  you 

hither? 
Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how,  we  know  not)  all  clapped  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several 

noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingltng  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awaked ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  sliip ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 
Art.  Was  *t  well  done  ?  [Aside. 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.     Thou  shalt  be 

free.  [Aside. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men 

trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  natore 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 
Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business:  at  picked  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  J  '11  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happened  accidents:  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each   thing  well. — Come  hither, 

spirit ;  [Aside. 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  spell.    [Exit  Ariel.]     How  fares  my 

gracious  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let 
no  man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  for- 
tune : — Coragio,  bully-monster,  coragio  ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in 
my  head,  here  's  a  goodly  sight. 

Col.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is!     I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Autonio  I 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 


Pro.  Mark  but  the  badge*  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then   aay   if  they   be   true : — Thii    mis-shapen 

His  mother  *ai  a  witch ;  and  one  10  strung: 
That  could  control  the  moon,  mnke  flow  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power  : 
These  three  have  robbed  trie  i  and  this  deml-devil 
(For  he  's  a  bastard  one)  hud  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Mutt  know,  and  own;  thii  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cat,  I  (hall  be  pinched  to  death. 

A  Ion   Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ( 

Stb.   He  is  drunk  now  :  where  had  he  wine  I 

Ahn.  And    Trincuh)  is  reeling    ripe:     Where 
■hould  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ! — 
How  cam'it  thou  in  this  pickle  T 

Tria.  I  have  been  in  auch  a  pickle,  since  I 
saw  you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of 
my  hones  r  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Set,  Why,  how  now,  Stephano! 

Sir.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Siepliann, 
but  a  cramp. 

Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah! 

Stt.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 

Aloa,  This   ia   as   strange  a  thing   as   c"er  1 
looked  on,  [Pointing  to  Camian. 

Pro.   He  is  as  disproportion  ed  in   his  manners 
As  tn  his  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  at  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cat.  Ay,  that  1  will;  and  1  'II  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool: 

Pro,  Go  to  :  away 

Alan.   Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where 
you  found  it. 

Sea.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Ereuat  Caliban,  Stehiano,  ondTRinc 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  t 

To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  lake  your 


For  this  one  night;  which  (part  of  it)  I  '11  waste 
With  such  discourse  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away:   the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  Ibis  isle :  And  in  the  mom 
I  II  bring  you  lo  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  1  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptials 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemnised  ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Lvi-ry  third  thought  shall  he  my  grave. 

Aha.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
lake  the  car  strangely. 

Pre.  I  -II  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  galea, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off.— My  Ariel ; — chick, — 
Thai  ia  thy  charge;   then  to  the  elements 
Be   free,  and  fare  thou  well  I— [  Aufe.]      Please 
you,  draw  new.  [Exeunt, 

Epilogue,  ipoktn  by  Faosriao. 
I'erthrown  ; 


Now  my  charms  are  i 
And  what  strength  I 
Which  is  most  faint : 
I  must  be  here  confined  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples:  Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  yonr  spell; 
Out  release  me  from  my  hands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  jours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  was  to  please :   Now  I  wan 


And  my  ■ 


ling  i.H 


s  1  be  relieved  by  prayer; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assatllta 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  ine  free. 


"  Play  the  «M*."—Act  I„  Scene  1. 
Act  like  men. 

H  Nor  that  I  am  more  better 

Than  Prospero,**  &c. — Ad  I,  Scene  2. 

"More  better,"  and  similar  Instances  of  placing  two  com- 
paratfves  together,  are  not  uncommon  with  the  old  writers. 

.  M  To  trash/or  over-topping.** — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

To  lop  for  running  up  too  high.     The  expression  will  be 
found  in  old  books  of  gardening 

M  When  I  haoe  decked  the  eea  with  drop*  full  salt.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

"Deeced,"  or  sprinkled:   it  is,  or  was,  a  north-country 


"  Which  raised  in  me 

An  undergoing  stomach,** — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

A  stomach,  or  stamina,  to  undergo  and  bear  up  against 
all  adversities. 

-  "  The  sttiL-vexed  Bermoothee.m — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

The  stfll-vexed,  the  ever-vexed,  or,  the  Bermoothes  vexed 
ever  since.  Bermoothes  was  the  old  word  for  Bermudas, 
and  is  used  In  the  books  of  voyages  of  the  time  to  designate 
ones  islands.  This  offers  some  additional  corroboration  of 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Introduction,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  plot  of  the  "Tsmpbst." 

-  In  Argx*r."—kcl  I.,  Scene  8. 

Argier  is  the  old  name  of  Algiers :  the  letters  r  and  I  are 
frequently  exchanged  for  each  other,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  adopting  the  word  in  which  they  occur. 

M  Urchins 

Shall,  for  thai  vast  of  night  **  see.— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 


The  sense  is  not  very  clear.    Perhaps  it  means,  that  the 
urchins  shall— during  that  rast  of  night  which  their  tor- 
may  work,  i.  e~,  render  so  prolonged — all  exercise  on 


"  Bis  art  is  of  euch  power 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Seteboe.** — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

King  James,  in  his  work  on  "  Djbvoxoloqt,"  informs  us 
mat  an  enchanter  is  one  who  commands  the  devil,  while  a 
wtteh  serves  him.    Seteboe  was  a  frightful  horned  god  of  the 


$i 


Of  his  bones  are  coral  made.**— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 


It  would  be  a  more  correct  and  ugly  English  were  we  to 
lead,  M  Of  his  bones  is  coral  made.'*  It  is  possible  the  letter 
s  may  hare  fallen  out  of  the  types  of  the  early  editions;  and 
if  so,  we  should  read  corals,  which  would  be  a  less  offensive 
change  to  the  ear  of  our  associations  than  to  say,  "  His  bones 
■re  into  coral  made." 

TOI..  I.  F 


— "  0,  you  wonder  ! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  V* — Act  I.,  Scene  8 

In  the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  a  pun  was  intended  upon  the  word  "  maid,"  as  though 
Ferdinand  would  ask  if  so  divine  a  creature  were  made, 
like  other  mortals,  or  a  pure  spirit. 

"  They  have  changed  eyes.'* — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

A  beautiful  figure,  expressive  of  the  mutual  transposition 
of  self-love,  or  transfer  of  personal  Identity,  at  sight  of  the 
beloved  object. 


*t 


My  foot  my  tutor  /*' — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 


Shall  my  heel  teach  my  head?— Shall  that  which  I  tread 
upon,  give  me  law  f 

"  r  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things.** — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  entire  substance  of  this  passage  is  borrowed  from 
Montaigne.    See  "  Flohio's  Trahslatioh,"  1608. 

"  Trebles  thee  o*er.**— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Too.  may  be  thrice  the  man  you  are,  if  you  heed  the 
advice  I  shall  give  you.  Or,  should  we  understand  Antonio 
to  reproach  Sebastian's  levity,  and  say,  that  it  requires  thrice 
such  a  man  to  heed  the  serious  advice  he  would  give  T 

"  She  that  dwells 

Ten  leagues  beyond  man*e  life**' — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

As  Naples  Is  by  no  means  at  any  such  wonderful  distance 
from  Tunis,  this  speech  is  quoted  by  Steevens  as  an  instance 
of  Shakspere's  "  great  Ignorance  of  geography.'*  His  geogra- 
phical errors  are  sufficiently  numerous;  -but  In  the  present 
instance,  Is  It  not  probable  that  Antonio  speaks  in  banter, 
and  purposely  exaggerates? 

"  A  chough  of  as  deep  chat** — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
I  could  make  a  jackdaw  talk  as  profoundly. 

"  If  it  were  a  hybe, 

'Twculd  put  me  to  my  slipper.** — Act  II.,  Scene  1 

If  conscience  were  a  chilblain,  it  would  mar  my  activity 

"  Do  hiss  me  into  madness." — Act  II.,  Scene  8. 

Caliban  was  bad  enough  by  nature :  no  wonder  that  he 
never  improved  under  such  tormenting  circumstances. 

"  A  strange  fish  f     Were  I  in  England  now,"  Jcc. 

Act  II.,  8cene  8. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  "  rage  for  foreigners," 
to  the  injury  and  neglect  of  our  own  countrymen,  Is  not 
altogether  a  new  reproach  to  the  good  sense  and  Justice  of 
the  patronising  portion  of  the  public.  The  above  passage 
also  stands  as  a  satire  on  the  love  of  monstrosities  and  ridi- 
culous or  horrid  sights. 
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NOTES. 


M 


/  feres  no  long  spoon." — Act  II.,  Scene  8. 


I  cannot  reach  both  jour  mouths  at  once;  betide*,  I 
don't  like  to  come  so  near  the  devil.  It  alto  allude*  to  an 
old  proverb,  M  A  long  spoon  to  eat  with  the  devil;**  and  may 
be  found  in  Chancer,  Tyrwhitt,  Jtc. 

u  Well  drown,  monster,  in  good  sooth.m—  Act  II.,  8cene  «. 

Caliban  baa  J  art  had  another  draught  from  8tephano't 
bottle  of  "celestial  liquor,"  and  Trinculo  compliments  him 
apoa  haTinf  taken  so  capital  a  **  pull "  or  ''draw.** 

M  By  V  laktn."— Act  III,  Scene  3. 
By  our  lady,  or  little  lady,  or  lady-kin. 

-  Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one" — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

k n tiding  to  a  custom  among  travellers  about  to  eagage 
In  perilous  undertakings,  who  put  out  money  to  usurious 
Interest,  which  was  probably  only  paid  in  case  they  lived  to 
return. 

"  Destiny, 

That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world.**— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

That  hath  the  world  to  play  upon  as  an  instrument. 

"  Is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing. ,**— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Nothing  can  avert  this  doom  but  sorrowful  repentance 
and  a  good  life  henceforward. 

"  It  did  bass  my  trespass."* — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

It  gave  the  bass  notes  to  my  trespass. 

M  No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall." 

Act  IV,  Scene  1. 

M  Aspersion,**  from  asperslo,  a  sprinkling ;  now  used  in  a 
as,  bespattering. 


u  Bring  a  corollary, 

Mather  than  want  a  spirit. n — Act  IT.,  8cene  1. 

Does  "  a  corollary  "  mean  a  surplus  (of  spirits),  rather 
than  Prospero  should  be  deficient  f  Is  it  used  in  a  botanical 
sense  for  a  crowd  of  petals  in  the  centre  of  a  flower,  taken 
metaphorically  for  a  crowd,  a  garland,  or  coronal  of  spirits  ? 
Or  does  Prospero  desire  Ariel  to  bring  him  a  corollary  from 
Ids  magic  books  T 


*  Lifted  up  their 

As  they  smelt  music" — Act  IT 

This  passage  Is  a 
produced   upon   colts  by  music.    On 
trumpet,  instead  of  being  terrified,  they 
and  thrust  their  nose  up  the  very 
while  It  la  blown,  provided  this  be 
deration. 

M  Sow  is  thejerhin  under  the  Une : 
like  to  lose  your  hair." — Act  IV,  Scene  1. 

Malone   says,   that  goet's-hair  jerkins,   both    plain 
ornamented,  formed  part  of  the  theatrical  wardrobes  of 
period;   and  he  suggests,  that  in  the  picatnt  Infers   1 
were  hung  upon  a  hair  line.     Steevena  thinks  there  la  m 
gross  allusion  in  the  passage.     Edwards  says  It  raters  to 
loss  of  hair  by  fever  on  passing  the  equinoctial  line  I     Did 
sailors  shave  folks  with  an  iron  hoop  in  those  days? 
phano  was,  however,  drunk ;   half  with  wine,  and  half 
his  ideas  of  royalty. 


"  And  time 

Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.* 


Time  goes  upright  with  his  burden :  all  events 
rightly. 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brook*,  standing  takes,  am 

ActY„ 


The  original  of  this  speech  will  be  found  in  the  speech  of 
Medea  in  Ovid : — "  Aur*quet  ft  venti,  montesque, 
lacusque,"  sec.  Shakspere  availed  himself  of  a  free 
tion  by  Golding.  Of  this  discovery,  Warburtoa,  Holt, 
Farmer,  and  Malone,  make  far  more  than  It  is  worth.  All 
the  finer  parts  of  the  poetry  belong  to  Shakspere.  He 
borrows  a  few  words,  and  adds  many  Ideas. 


••  /  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  ere  your  pulse  twice  beat." — Act  V. 


1. 


An  exquisitely  poetical  passage,  wooderfully  Olustratia* 
the  rapidity  of  a  spirit  s  flight  to  and  fro  on  Its  errand.  In 
explanatory  elaboration, — I  swallow  the  intervening  space  in 
one  draught  of  pure  ether :  I  return  before  the  heavy  fluid 
of  mortality  can  twice  perform  the  quickest  movement  of  Its 
most  potent  function. 

"  That  could  control  the  moon,  mahs flows  and  rant, 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power." 

Act  V,  Scene  l. 


Sycorax  could   deal   in,  or  direct,  the  o 
moon,  without  the  moon  having  power  to  resist. 


peratioas  of  the 


80N08    IN    THE    "TEMPEST." 


Thb  Songs  In  the  "Tempest"  have  troubled  some  of  the  learned  commentators,  and  occasioned  many  remarks  which 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Dr.  Johnson  apparently  took  up  his  pen  to  indite  a  grave  reproof  upon  those  who  despised  Arid  • 
songs,  but  concluded  his  sentence  by  coinciding  with  the  objections.  He  observes,  that  "Ariel's  lays  (which  have  been 
condemned  by  Olid  on  as  trifling,  and  defended,  not  very  successfully,  by  Dr.  Warburton),  however  seasonable  and  ejficacious, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  of  no  supernatural  dignity  or  elegance ;  they  express  nothing  great,  nor  reveal  anything  above  mortal 
discovery."  This  is  all  very  true,  very  wise,  and  quite  inapplicable.  Neither  dignity  nor  elegance  (in  the  scholastic  sense  In 
which  the  term  is  evidently  used)  is  the  attribute  of  any  such  elfish  sprites  as  Ariel.  How  they  could  reveal  anything  above 
mortal  discovery,  or  be  Intelligible  to  us  if  they  did,  we  shall  not  enquire.  All  the  songs  in  the  "Tempest**  are  admirably 
characteristic  of  the  different  singers.  The  coarse  sea  doggrel  of  Stephano  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  like  his  nature ;  and  of 
the  sea,  scummy,  like  his  circumstances :  the  songs  of  Ariel  are  those  of  a  quaint  and  beautiful  creature,  who  Uvea  floating 
about  In  the  air,  or  sits  in  a  tree  by  night,  and  mimics  the  wind's  echoes  when  they  seem  to  bark  or  crow,  Mdispersedlyw 
(some  of  Ariel's  songs  are  as  though  a  bird  warbled  them):  and  the  elated  chant  of  Caliban  may  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary ebullition  of  the  rudimentary  or  lowest  condition  of  humanity ;  while  hit  repetition  of  parts  of  words  conveys  a  clear 
impression  of  the  aboriginal  chorus,  and  how  it  first  arose  among  the  savage  populations  of  the  world. 

R*  H*  H. 
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r>    we  are   wise  enough  to  take  this  plaj    aa  Falstaff  preferred   hi*  net,    "■ 
of  itself,"  without  afflicting  ourselves  with  the  consideration  that   it  Is  ■ 
poetical  »  some  rffusions  of  the  great  muter,  nnr  so  humorous)  u  otaaa 
thill    be   worthily    rewarded   with   the   eonriction    (hat   it   U    (till   poctka 
humorous    in    an    eminent    degree.      The    characters    are   excellently 
and  contrutrd ;    the  language  of   the  serious  portion  ii  beautiful  in 
and    harmonium  in   wnOI cation  ;    and   the  humour  substantially   rich, 
aa  it  may   be  with  ■  tsomewbat  inordinate  proportion  of  that  verbal 
which,   in    Shakspere's   day,   was   considered   a    genuine   article   in    th 
wit,    although    by    modern    taste   deemed    counterfeit.       It    must, 
recollected  that  the  illegitimate  smartness  U,  for  the  moat  part,  contned 
lover  characters  of  the  present  drama  ;  and  that  thii  species  of  I 
its  inferiority  of  cait,   is  itill,   if   moderately  administered,   proTocatrre  of 
a    bunt   of  genuine   laughter,   both    on    and  off  the   atage.      Nor   i>  its 
influence  confined   to  the  weak  or  illiterate.       What   Swift   sap  of  nnitj 
be  with  equal  truth  applied  to  punning: — 

■•  Til  an  old  mulm  In  Use  KbuUa, 


It  teems  all  but  certain  that  the    "Two  Gentlemen  or  Yubona"  nly  foanded 

1  on  a  similar  story,  which  occur*  in  the  "  Diana"    of  George  of  Montemayor ; — a  highly 

;  popular  Spanish  romance.     That  portion  of  the    "  Diana"   which  appears  to  hare    been 

*  appropriated   bj   Shakspere,   U  the  story  of  Felismeua  ;    the  incidents  of  which    too  ojoch 

V  resimble  those  that  befsJ  Julia  and  Proteus,  to  admit  the  supposition  that  the  coiiuadance 

I  was  accidental. 

1  This  plaj  was  originally  printed  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  the  author's  works  (1623) 

K  seven  years  after  his  death.     Malone  suppose*  it  to  have  been  written  in  1591,  and  that  it 

1  was  Shaksperr's  first  production  for  the  stage.     There  is  a  strong  probability,  boweier,  thai 

it  was  composed  some  year*  earlier,  a*  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  a  dramatic  faculty  so  wonderful  aa  his 
should  hare  lain  dormant  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Collier's 
valuable  researches,  that  in  15H9,  when  Shakspere  waa  twenty. five  only,  he  bad  become  a  joint  proprietor 
in  the  Blsckfriars  Theatre ;  and  as  his  acting  talent,  in  all  likelihood,  was  but  moderate,  there  can 
scarcely  remain  a  doubt  that  he  had,  at  that  early  period,  raised  himself  to  importance  with  his  brethren 
by  his  transcendent  genius  for  dramatic  poetry,  whether  developed  in  working  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
inferior  artists,  or  in  the  production  of  fabrica  altogether  original. 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  material  to  assign  any  precise  date  for  the  supposed  action  of  the  "Two  Gen. 
tlehen  op  YxnONA."  The  duchy  and  city  of  Milan,  for  many  years  prior  to  Shakspere 's  time,  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  emperor  occasionally  held  his  court  there  (aa  he  is 
said  to  do  in  the  early  part  of  the  piny),  and  the  duke*  were  his  tributaries.  As,  however,  the  imagiuatksn 
delights  to  found  its  Actions  on  a  ground  of  fact,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  with  an  intelligent  contemporary , 
that  the  transactions  here  detailed  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Charse*  the 
Fifth  waa  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Francesco  Sforta  Duke  of  Milan. 

J.  U 


BcBHX  1. — An  open  place  in  Verous. 
Enter  VALEHriNK  and  ProTKIjS. 
Vat,  CVmc  lo  persusdi-,  my  loving  Pr 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits: 
VVer 'l  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  clays 
Tu  llie  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
1  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than  living  dully  slujigardiscd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  iUlencas. 

!ethou  lov'it,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
a  I  would,  when  1  lo  love  begin. 


Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 

Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in.  thy  travel: 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  bap:  and  in  thy  danger, 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 

For  I  will  be  thy  bead's- man,  Valentine. 

Vul.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
I'm.  Upon  some  book  of  love  I  '11  pray  for  thee. 

IW.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leonder  cruusctl  the  Hellespont. 
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TWO   GENTLEMEN  OF  VEBONA. 


ACT  I. 8CKKK  I. 


Pro.  That  's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

VaL  T  is  true ;  for  you  are  over  hoots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boot*. 

Val.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs;    one  fading 

moment's  mirth, 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  * 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  mefool. 

Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear  you  '11 
prove. 

Pro.  T  is  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yok6d  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  "  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all." 

Val.  And  writera  say,  "As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes." 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betidelh  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  farewell. 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with 
thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you:  Saw  you  my 
master  P 


Pro.  But  now  ha  parted  hence,  to  embark  fbr 
Milan. 
Speed.   Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  ia  shipped 

already ; 
And  I  have  played  the  sheep,  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.    You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a 
shepherd  then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  .ma  horns, 
whether  I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  1  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  1 1  shall  go  hard,  but  I  '11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not 
the  sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master, 
and  my  master  seeks  me  not:  therefore,  I  am  no 
sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for 
wages  follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  asheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry 
"Baa." 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear?  gav*st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Spped.  Ay,  sir;  I,  alost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton  ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here *s  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray ;  't  were  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve 
me  for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 


over. 


i   i 


T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  ? 

Speed.  I.  [Speed  nods. 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that  *s  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say,  she  did  nod  : 
and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod ;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

P«-o.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you 
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Pro.  Why,  air,  how  do  you  beer  with  me ; 
Speed.  Merry,  sir,  the  letter  wry  orderly;  hat- 
ing nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 
Pro.  Beehrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 
Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  alow 


Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  Mid  she  P 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and 
the  matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  air,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What 
said  she  ? 


Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  1 

Pro.  Why?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering 
your  letter:  And  being  ao  hard  to  me  f 
brought  your  mind,  I  fear,  she  11  prove  as  hard 
to  you  in  telling  her  mind.  Oite  ber  uo  token 
but  stones :  for  she  'a  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — "  Take  this  for 
thy  pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you, 
you  have  testerned  me ;  in  requital  whereof, 
henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself;  and  so, 
sir,  111  commend  you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Uo,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 


Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
1  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  linen, 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

[Exmnl. 

SCENE  II.— The  same.  Oardett  of  Juua's  House. 

Enter  JCLIA  and  LucetTA. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 

Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  unheed 

fully. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  enoounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 
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Lite.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I  '11  shew 

What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  1  am  a  maid. 

my  mi »d 

And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  I 

According  to  raj  shallow  simple  skill. 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  No,"  to  that 

Jul.  WhalthinktlthouofthefairSirEglamonr? 

Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe, 

Lue.  Asof  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 

"  Ay." 

But,  were  1  you,  lie  never  should  be  mine. 

Pie,  fie  1  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 

Jul.  What  thiiik"st  thou  of  the  rich  MercatioT 

That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth;  hut  or  himself,  so-so. 

And  presently,  all  humble,  kiss  the  rod  1 

Jul.   What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 

/.lie.   Lord,  lord  !  to  see  what  foil)'  reigns  in  us  ! 

When  willingly  t  would  have  had  her  here  I 

Jul.  How  now?  what  means  (his  passion  at hii 
name? 

How  nngerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  I 

/.W.Piirdon.dtBrmBdnini'tisnpassiligshamp, 

My  penance  is,  to  call  I.ucelta  back. 

That  I.  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 

And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  put: — 

Should  censure  thus  on  lovelv  gentlemen. 

What  ho!    Lucettat 

Jut.   Why  uot  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  t 

/.Mr.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him 

Re-enter  Ldcrtts. 

best. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jul.  Your  reason! 

Jul.   la  it  dinner-time  t 

I.'ic.   I  have  no  other  hut  a  woman's  reason  ; 

Lvc.    1  would  it  were; 

[  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  M. 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meal. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love 

And  not  upon  your  maid. 

on  html 

Jul.  What  is't  you  took  up  to  gingerly  ( 

Luc.  Ay,  if  yon  thought  your  love  not  east  away. 

Lue.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why,  heofall  the  rest  hath  never  moved  me. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then  ? 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up,  that  1  let  fall. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking;  shews  his  love  but  small. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.   Fire  that's  closest  kept,  burnt  most  of  all. 

Luc.   Nothing  concerning  me. 

/../.They  do  not  love  that  donot  show  theirlnve. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  O,  ihey  love  least  that  let  men  know  their 

Lie.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 

love. 

Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.   I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Jul.    Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

rhyme. 

Jul.   "To  Julia,"'— Say,  from  whom  T 

Luc.  That  1  might  -ing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune: 

Lue.   That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Give  me  a  note  :   your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  f 

Jul.   As  little  hy  such  tnytnt  may  he  possible: 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;  and  sent,  I  think, 

Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "  Light  o'  love." 

from  Proteus : 

/.tie.    It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tuna. 

He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the 

Jul.   Heavy!  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

way, 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you 

Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fault,  1 

sing  it. 

pray. 

Jut.   And  why  not  you? 

Jul.    Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 

Luc.   1  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Dare  yon  presume  to  harbour  wan  ton  lines  1 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song  : — How  now,  minion? 

To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  1 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  at  ill,  so  you  will  sing  it  out: 

Now,  trust  me,  't  is  an  office  of  great  worth, 

And  yet,  inethinks,  1  do  not  like  this  tune. 

And  you  an  officer  lit  for  the  place. 

Jul.  You  do  not? 

There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  returned ; 

Lue.  No,  madam,  'tis  too  sharp. 

Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Jul.   You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Lite,  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

hale. 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant: 

Jul.  Will  yott  be  gone! 

There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

f.ue.             That  you  may  ruminate.      [Exit. 

/uj.  The  mean  is  drowned  with  your  unruly  base. 

Jul.    And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlookcd  the 

Lue.   Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

letter. 

Jul.  This  babble  glial  hint  henceforth  trouble  ma. 

Il  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again, 

Here  it  a  coil  with  protestation  !— 

And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 

[lean  the  teller. 
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Go,  get  ye  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  s 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  make*  it  strange;  but  aha  would  be 
beat  pleased 
To  be  to  angered  with  another  letter.         [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  angered  with  the 

0  hatefUl  hand*,  to  tear  luch  loving  words ! 


Injurious  waapt,  to  feed  on  nich  sweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  field  it,  with  your  stings  I 
111  kias  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  here  is  writ — "kind  Julia;" — unkind  Julia! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  atones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And  here  is  writ — "I ore- wounded  Proteus :" — 


Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly 

healed; 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kits. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 
Except  mine  own  name;  that  tome  whirlwind 

beer 
VOL.  I.  o 


Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea  1 
Lo,  here  in  one  line  it  his  name  twice  writ, — 
"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 
To  the  sweet  Julia  j"  that  111  tear  away; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  tith  so  prettily 
He  couplet  it  to  hie  complaining  names; 
Thut  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another, 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will 
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Re-enter  Lucetta. 


Lmc.  Madam,  dinner  ii  ready,  and  your  father 
stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

hue.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 
here? 

Jul  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights 
you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  wilt  please  you  go?  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— The  same.    A  Room  in  Antonio's 

House, 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that 
Wherewith  ray  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pan.  T  was  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  f 

Pan.  He  wondered  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  he  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  imp6rtune  me  to 
that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen  ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advised : 


And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known : 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don 
Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And,  in  good  time ; — now  will  we  break  with  him. 


Enter  PaoTsus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love!  sweet  lines!  sweet  life! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  I 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading 
there? 

Pro.  May 't  please  your  lordship,  't  is  a  word 
or  two 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lendme  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro,  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he 
writes 
Row  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloved, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolved  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ! 
Please  you  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent 
after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay ,  to-morrow  thou  must  go,— - 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Antonio  and  Panthino. 
Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning ; 
And  drenched  me  in   the  sea,   where  I   am 

drowned : 
I  feared  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
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And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  againit  my  love. 
O,  how  tliis  spring  of  lot  e  resemble  th 

The  uncertain  glory  of  en  April  day ; 
Which  now  anew*  all  the  beauty  of  the  tun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  Ukei  all  away  I 


Re-enter  Panthiwo. 
Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calla  for  yon ; 
He  is  in  haste;  tberefure,  I  pray  you,  go. 
Pro.  Why,  thiiititl  my  heart  accord*  thereto; 
;    And  yet  a  thouaand  liinca  it  antwen 


Snnl.— Milan.  A  Room  m  the  Doti't  Palace. 
Enter  Valentin!  ami  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

VaL  Not  minej  my  gtovei  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  beyours,  for  thisit 
but  one. 

VaL  Halletmeiee :  sy,  give  it  me,  it's  mine:— 
Sweet  ornament  (hat  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia  I  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia!  Madam  Silvia! 

Val.  How  now,  airrahr 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  air. 

Val.  Why,  air,  who  bade  you  call  hert 

Speed.  Your  worship,  air;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you  'II  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 


e,  do  you  know  Madam 


alow. 

Vat.  Go  to,  aii 
Silvia  t 

Speed.   She  that  your  worship  loves  t 

Val.   Why,  how  know  you  that  1  am  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks:  First, 
you  have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
arms,  like  a  male-content;  to  relish  a  love-song, 
like  a  Robin-redbreast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one 
that  hath  the  pestilence  :  toaigli,  like  a  school  boy 
that  had  lost  his  A,  B,  C ;  to  weep,  tike  a  young 
wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam;  to  fast,  like 
one  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears 
robbing;  to  apeak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallow- 
maa.  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow 
Hke  a  eock ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one 
ef  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently 
after  dinner ;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for 


want  of  money  :  and  now  you  are  metamorphosed 
with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can 
hardly  think,  you  my  master. 

VaL  Are  all  these  tilings  perceived  in  me  T 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

Val.  Without  met  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  T  nay,  that 'a  certain,  For, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would ;  but 
yon  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies 
are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the 
water  in  an  urinal;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you, 
but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Vol.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady 
Silvia  t 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaxe  on  no,  aa  the  alt*  at 


itippt 


VaL  Hastthouobservedthat!  evenahelraefA. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  1  know  her  not 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gaxing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  nott 

Speed,  la  ahe  not  hard-favoured,  sir  f 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  aa  well-favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that*  well  enough. 

Val.   What  doit  thou  know  t 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  ao  fair,  as  (of  you)  welt, 
favoured. 

Vat.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but 
her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That 's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and 
the  other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  t  and  how  out  of  count  t 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

VaL  How  eateemeat  thou  met  I  account  of 
her  beauty. 


Speed.  Ton  nerer  taw  her  since  the  was  de- 
formed. 

VaL  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  aince  you  loved  her. 

Vol.  I  have  loved  her  ever  aince  I  aaw  her ; 
and  still  I  aee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Vol.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  loye  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  had  the  lights  they  were 
wont  to  have  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for 
going  ungartered ! 

VaL  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Tour  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  loye,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  loye,  cannot 
see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

VaL  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  loye ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir,  I  was  in  loye  with  my  bed ; 
I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  loye,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vol.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set ;  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

VaL  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  tq  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  P 

VaL  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

VaL  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them ; — 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her.  [Aside. 

VaL  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  ye  good  eyen !  here 's  a  million 
of  manners.  [Aside. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two 
thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she 
gives  it  him.  [Aside. 

VaL  As  you  enjoined1  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant:  'tis  very 
clerkly  done. 

VaL  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly 
off; 
For  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains  P 

Vol.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write,  I 


Please  you  command,  a  thousand  tinea  aw  much ; 
And  yet, — 

SO.  A  pretty  period!  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it:— and  yet  I  ears  not  ;— 
And  yet  take  this  again : — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  yon  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet 

[Aside. 

VaL  What  means  your  ladyship  P  do  you  not 
like  it  ? 

SiL  Tea,  yes;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ; 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  yon. 

SiL  Ay,  ay;  you  writ  them,  sir,  el  my  request; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  yon. 
I  would  have  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Vol.  Please  you,  1 11  write  your  ladyship  ano- 
ther. 

Sil.  And  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over: 
And  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vol.  If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  P 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour. 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.       [Exit  SlLVLk. 

Speed.  O  jest,  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  ner ;  and  she  hath  taught  her 

suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device!  was  there  ever  heard  a  better P 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter ! 

VaL  How  now,  sirP  what,  are  you  reasoning 
with  yourself  P 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  \  is  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

VaL  To  do  what  P 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Salvia* 

VaL  To  whom  P 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 
figure. 

VaL  What  figure  P 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

VaL  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  meP 

Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made 
you  write  to  yourself  P  Why,  do  you  not  perceive 
the  jest  ? 

VaL  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir  j  but  did 
you  perceive  her  earnest  P 

VaL  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

VaL  That 's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed'  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and 
there  an  end. 

VaL  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 
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Spttd.  1 11  warrant  you ,  't  is  M  well : 
"  For  often   7011  have   writ    to    her ;    and   ike  in 
modesty, 
Or  else  for  mot  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

Herself  hath  taught  her  lore  himself  to  write  unto 

All  this  I  apeak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  air?  'tis  dinner  time. 

VaL  I  hare  dined. 

Spied.  Ay,  but  hearken,  eir;  though  the  came- 
leon  Lots  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat ;  O,  be  not  like  your  mistreat ;  be  moved , 
be  moved.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  Hoxue. 
Enter  Proteub  and  Julia. 
Pro.  Hare  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Fro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 


Jul.  Ifyou  turn  not,  you  will  return  thesoonert 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pre.  Why  then  we  11  make  exchange  j  here, 
take  you  this. 

Jul.  And  teal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  it  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy 
And  when  that  hour  o'ertlipa  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  tigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  take, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  tome  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness! 
My  father  stays  my  coming)  answer  not; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  the  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should  1 

[Exit  JOLIA. 

Julia,  farewell.— What!  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay,  ao  true  lore  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  betterdeeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  PANTHINO. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stayed  for. 
Pro.  Go  i  I  come,  1  come : — 
Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

LE*mm£ 


SCENE  III— The  tune.  A  Strtrt. 
Enttr  LtUHCE,  Ittuiing  o  d-g. 
Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping;  all  (he  kind  of  Ihc  Lnuncei  hare  (hit 
very  fault:  (  have  received  my  proportion,  like  [he 
prodigious  ton,  mi  J  mn  going  with  Sir  Proteui  to 
the  Imperial's,  court.  I  think,  Crnb,  my  dog,  be 
the  soureat-natured  dug  that  lives :  my  mother 
weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sitter  crying,  our 
maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  handa,  and 
all  our  home  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not 
this  cruel-hearted  cur  ihrd  one  tear :  he  it  a  stone, 
a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  liini 
than  a  dug:  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  bave  teen 
our  parting;  why,  my  grandam  having  no  eyes, 
look  yon,  wepl  In  fell'  blind  nl  mi  purling.  Nay, 
I  'II  shew  you  the  manner  of  it :  This  tlioe  i»  my 
father; — no,  (hi*  left  time  is  my  father: — no,  no, 
tint  left  time  it  my  mother ;— nay,  that  cannot 
be  10,  neilher: — yea,  it  ia  to,  it  it  to;  it  halb  the 
worte  iule :  This  shoe,  with  the  bole  in  it,  ia  my 
mother,  and  thia  my  father.  A  vengeance  on  1 1 
there  't  is :  now,  sir,  this  staff  it  my  titter ;  fur, 
look  you,  shi'  it  at  white  as  a  lily,  and  na  small 
asawand:  Ibis  hat  it  Nan,  our  maid;  I  nm  the 
dug; — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, 
— 0,  tlte  dog  is  in-,  and  I  am  myself;  ay,  to,  so. 
Now  come  I  to  my  futht-r ;  "  Father,  your  bles- 
sing;" now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for 
weeping;  now  should  1  kist  my  father;  well,  he 
weept  on  : — Now  come  I  to  my  molber,  (O,  that 
she  could  speak  now  !)  like  a  wood  woman ; — 
well,  1  kiu  her ; — why,  there  "l  it ;  here  's  my 
molber'*  breath  up  and  down;  now  come  I  to 
my  sister;  mark  the  moan  she  makes:  now,  the 
dog  ill  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a 
word :  but  tee  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enttr  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard  :  thy  master 
it  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars. 
What'*  Ihe  matter?  why  weep'st  thru,  man; 
Away,  Asa,  you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry 
any  longer. 

Loan.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost;  for 
it  is  ibe  uukindeil  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  I 

Loan.  Why,  he  that  '*  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

i'un.  Tut,  mini,  [  mean  tliou'll  lute  the  flood: 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lute  thy  voyage;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  ihy  mutter;  mid,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  ihy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
tervice,— Why  doit  thou  stop  my  month  1 

Laun.   For  fear  thou  tbouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pom.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  I 

Laun,  [n  thy  tale. 


Pan.   In  thy  tail? 

Laxn.  Lose  llie  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  ilk*  service  f  And  the  tide! — Why, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  till  it  with 
my  tears ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive 
the  boat  with  my  tight. 

Pan.  Lome,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  «ent  to 
eall  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pan.   Wilt  thou  got 

Laun.   \V.-il,  I  mil  go.  [Em.nl. 


Emltr  Valihtihe,  Sum,  Tnuaio,  ami  Snio. 


S.l. 

Fut.   Mtstret.r 

Sprrd.  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.   Ay,  hoy,  it's  for  lore. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Fal.  Of  my  rniatrets  then. 

Spttd.  'T  were  good,  you  knocked  him. 

Sit.  Servant,  you  are  Mil. 

Fal.   Indeed,  inaitam,  I  seem  to. 

Tim.  Seem  you  that  you  are  notf 

Val.   Hnply  I  do. 

77,,,.  So  do  counterfeits. 


Val.  So 


Tin,.  What  seem  [.  that  I  am  not? 

Fat.  Wise. 

Tim.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  P 

VaL  Your  folly. 

Thn.   And  how  quote  you  my  folly  1 

Fal.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.    My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Fal.   Well,  then,  I  '11  double  your  folly. 

TI.H.    Howl 

Sit.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thuriof  do  you  change 
colour  7 

Fat.  Give  him  leave,  madam ;  he  it  n  kind  of 

Thn.  That  hnth  more  mind  to  feed  on  your 
blood,  than  live  in  your  air. 

Fal.  You  have  raid,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Fat.  I  know  it  well,  air ;  you  always  end  ere 
you  begin. 

Sit,  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

Fal.  *T  is  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

8ft    Who  is  that,  servant  f 

Fal.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  lire: 
Sir  Tliurio  borrows  hit  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrflws,  kindly  in  your 
company. 
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Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  ihall  make  jour  wit  bankrupt 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  live- 
ries, that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes 
mv  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father 's  in  good  health  : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  P 

VaL  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  country- 
man P 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  son  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vol.  I  knew  him  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel -like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  his  name, 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow), 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beahrewme,8ir,but  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile : 
I  think  't  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Vol.  Should  I  have  wished  a  thing,  it  had  been 
he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his 
worth ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you  ;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it ; 
1 11  send  him  hitherto  you  presently.  [Exit  Duke. 

Veil.  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  ladyship 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL  Belike  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them 
Upon  tome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 


Val.  Nay,  sure,  I  think  she  holds  them  pri- 
soners still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being 
blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  P 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Sil.  Have  done,  have  done;  here  cornea  the 
gentleman. 

Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SH.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wished  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is ;  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I  '11  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  P 

Pro.  No ;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Servant 

Serv.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak 
with  you. 

Sil.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.    [Exit  Servant 
Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me ; — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
I  '11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We  '11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 
[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came! 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them 

much  commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  P 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady  P  and  how  thrives 

your  love  ? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now ; 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punished  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  sad  heart-sore  sighs ; 
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For,  in  revenge  of  tnjr  contempt  of  love, 

Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 

Lore  halli  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 

Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 

In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

sorrow. 

Pro.  Oo  on  before;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth: 

0,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord  ; 

I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 

And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  1  confess. 

Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 

Thore  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 

And  then  I  '11  presently  attend  you. 

Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth  ! 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  lore ; 

Pro.  I  will.—                      [AbB  Valentine. 

Now  can  I  break  toy  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, ' 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love- 

Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 

Pro.  Enough  ;  I  rend  your  fortune  in  your  eye: 

So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 

Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 

Val.  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 

Is  it  her  mein,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 

Pro.  No;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 

Vat.  Call  her  divine. 

That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 

Pro.             I  will  not  flatter  her. 

She  'a  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love; — 

Vat.  0,  flatter  me;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thawed  ; 

Pro.  When  T  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pill*; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  Sre, 

And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Vat.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine, 

Methinks  my  leal  to  Valentine  is  oold  ; 

Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont: 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

0 1  but  1  love  his  lady  too,  too  much  ; 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

And  that '»  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

Vat.             Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her ! 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 

Vat.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too; 

And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light; 

She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

To  bear  my  lady's  train  ;  lest  the  base  earth 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love  I  will ; 

And  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 

If  not,  to  compass  her,  1  '11  use  my  skill      [Exit. 

Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  Sower, 

And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why, Valentine,  whalbrapgardismigt.hu? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 

Scene  V.— The  same.    A  Strict. 

To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  no- 

thing | 

Enter  SPEED  and  Launce. 

She  is  alone. 

Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 

Pro.  Then  let  her  done 

Milan. 

Vat.  Not  for  the  world  :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  aweet  youth;  for 
I  am  not  welcome.     I  reckon  this  always— that 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 

a  man  is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged;  nor 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl, 

welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid, 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Forgive  me  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  111  to  the  ale- 

Because Ihou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 

house  with  you  presently  ;  where,  for  one  shot 

My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 

of  five-pence,  thou  shall  have  five  thousand  wel- 

Only for  his  possessions  are  so  huge, 

comes.      But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part 

Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after, 

with  Madam  Julia  P 

For  love  thou  know'st  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Law.  Marry,   after   they  closed   in   earnest, 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  F 

they  purled  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Val.             Ay,  and  we  are  betrothed : 

Speed,  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour, 

Latin.  No. 

With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 

Speed.  How  then?  shall  he  marry  her? 

Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window  ; 

Lima.  No,  neither. 

The  ladder  made  of  cords  ;  and  all  the  means 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  P 
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Loan,  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 
Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee 
not 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
not !     My  staff*understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too:  look  thee,  I'll 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all 
one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will;  if 
he  say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say 
nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  T  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a 
notable  lover? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest 
me. 

Laun.  Why  fool,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
burn  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-house,  so ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian :  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 


Scznb  VI. — The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn : 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power  which  gave  me  first  my  oath 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear : 
0  sweet-suggesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinned, 

TOL.  I.  H 


Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it, 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Unheedful  vows  may  needfully  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  change  the  bad  for  better. — 

Fye,  Fye,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  1  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss, 

For  Valentine,  myself:  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven  !  that  made  her  fair, 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself, 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine.*— 

This  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder, 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel  his  competitor : 

Now  presently  I  '11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight ; 

Who,  all  enraged,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  '11  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift.    [Exit. 


Scene  VII. — Verona.  A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me  I 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  c6njure  thee,— 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engraved, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to 

fly; 

And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 
Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return, 
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Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pine'd  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more 
it  burns. 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth 

rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  : 
I  '11  be  as  patient  as  the  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men  : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your 
hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  shew  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well  as—1 « Tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?" 
Why,  even  that  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta 


Luc.  Tou  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod- 
piece, madam. 
Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-favoured. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now 's  not  worth  a 

pin, 

Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalised. 

Luc.  I  f  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 
not 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not 

Luc.  Then  ne\er  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeased  when  you  are  gone  : 
I  fear  me  he  will  scarce  be  pleased  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth ; 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence : 
Come  ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarnance.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Dose,  Tkumo,  and  Proteus. 
Duke.  SirThurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pruy,  awhile; 

We  have  some  McreU  to  confer  about. 

[EtifTHvno. 
Now  tell  me,  Proteus,  what 'i  your  will   witb 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  dis- 

The  taw  of  friendship  bidt  me  to  conceal: 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  jour  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  prick  ■  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  elie  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
Thii  night  intend!  to  ileal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myielf  am  one  mada  privy  to  the  plot. 
1  know  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 
On  Thnrio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  ihnuld  ihe  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Time,  for  my  duty's  lake,  I  rather  chose 
To  croae  my  friend  in  hie  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  bead 
A  pack  of  sorrow!,  which  would  press  you  down, 
lleiiuj  unpreventrd,  to  your  timeless  grave. 
Duke    Protein,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest 

Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  ibey  have  judged  me  fast  asleep; 
And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man 
IX  rashness  that  1  ever  yet  have  shunned), 
I  gav«  him  gentle  looks :  thereby  to  find 


That  which  thyself  bait  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  m  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  conveyed  away. 
Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  deviled  • 

How  he  her  chamber- window  will  ascend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down: 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  witb  it  presently} 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord;  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 
[£nt 
Enter  Valentine. 

Dute.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  I 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke,  lie  they  of  much  import! 

Vat.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  hut  signify 
My  health,  and  linppy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter;  slay  with  me  s- 
while; 
I  am  to  break  witb  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret 
'Til  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  il  well,  my  lord;  and  lure  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  quslitet 
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Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fro- 
ward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child- like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
this? 

Duke,  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words: 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  Butshe  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Val.  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best 
contents  her: 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say  ; 
For, "  Get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean  "Away:" 
Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces  ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels' faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promised  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why,  then,  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  locked,  and  keys 
kept  safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night 

Val.  What  lets  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win- 
dow? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then ,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 


To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  air,  tell  me 
that 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child 
That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  P 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may 
bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  it  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 
turn. 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 
I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my 
lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  P    What  *s  here  P— "  To 

Silvia  ?" 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
I  '11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Heads. 

"  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying : 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune : 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be." 

What  '8  here  ? 

"  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee:" 

'T  is  so ;  and  here 's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.— 
Why,  Phagton  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son), 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder !  overweening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestowed  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
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I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse : 
But*!  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 
Fal.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banished  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banished  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death : 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launch. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 
Latin.  So-ho!  so-ho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 
Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there  'a  not  a  hair 
on  *s  head,  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 
Fal.  No 

Pro.  Who  then,  his  spirit  ? 
Vol.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
FaL  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak?  Master,shall  I  strike? 
Pro,  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike? 
Laun.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 
Laun.  Why,  sir,  I  '11  strike  nothing :  I  pray 

you — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear : — Friend  Valentine, 

a  word. 
Fal.  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  un tuneable,  and  bad. 
FaL  Is  Silvia  dead? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

FaL  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

FaL   No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn 
me! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 


Laun.  Sir,  there  'a  a  proclamation  that  you  are 

vanished. 
Pro.  That  thou  art  banished.    O,  that  is  the 

news; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Fal.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force), 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered  • 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them, 
As  if  but  now  they  wax6d  pale  for  woe  : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafed  him  so, 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

FaL  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  thai  thou 

speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 
Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not 

help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament's!. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  thai, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I'  11  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

FaL  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thon  seest  my 

boy, 
Bid  him  make  baste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north 

gate. 
Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out. — Come,  Va- 
lentine. 
FaL  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 

the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but 

that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.     He  lives 
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not  now,  ih*t  know*  me  to  he  in  love  ;  vet  I  am 
in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  ahull  not  pluck  that 
from  me  i  nor  who  't  i»  I  love.nnd  yet 't  it  a  wo- 
man: but  that  woman,  I  will  not  tell  mystlf  j  and 
yet 't  is  a  milkmaid ;  yet  't  is  not  a  maid,  for  she 
hath  had  gossips ;  yet  'till  maid,  for  ihe  is  her 
master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath 
more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, —  which  is 
much  in  a  bare  christian.  Here  is  the  cat-tog 
[palling  out  a  paper]  of  her  condition*.  Imprimis, 
She  ran  fetch  and  carry.  Why,  a  horse  can  do 
no  more  ;  nay,  o  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only 
carry;  therefore  it  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item, 
She  can  milk  ;  look  you,  a  aweet  virtue  in  a  maid 
with  clean  hand*. 

Enter  SPEED. 

Speed.  How  now,  Signior  Lnunce?  what  news 
with  your  mastership. 

Zaun.  With  my  master's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sen. 

Speed.  "Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the 
word :  What  new*  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laua.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'*! 

Sjieed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink, 

Spctd.  Let  me  read  them, 

Laun.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;  thou  canst  not 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee:  Tell  me  thi»:  Who  begot 

Sated.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 
Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer!  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
Crandmother :  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There  ;  and  St  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  Can. 

Sjrced.  Item,  She  brew)  gnmt  ale. 

Latin.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — 

"  Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale !" 

Spied.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Laun.  That 's  as  much  a*  to  nay,  Can  she  sop 

Speed.  Item,  SI.e  tan  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  con  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed.   Item,  She  tan  icath  and  scaur. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not 
he  washed  end  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  ipin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  kuth  man;/  mtiMaflll  virtues. 

Laun.  That  '*  as  much  as  to  say,  hastnrd  vir* 
lues  |  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  father*,  and 
therefore  bars  no  name*. 


Speed.  Ilere  follow;  her  Pice*. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtue*. 

Speed.  Item,  She  it  not  to  be  kitted  fatting,  m 
respect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  Read  on, 

Sjxcd.  Item,  She  hath  a  street  mouth. 

Laun.  That  make*  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.   Item,  She  tlnth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It  'a  no  matter  for  that,  *o  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  Stic  is  nloic  in  teords. 

Laun.  O  vidian,  that  *et  this  down  among  her 
vices!  To  be  stow  in  word*,  i*  ■  woman'*  only 
virtue !  I  pray  thee,  out  with  't ;  and  place  it  for 

S/ieed.  Item,  She  iiproud. 
Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  wa*  Eve'*  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  la'en  from  her. 
Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 
Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither, because  I  love 

Speed.  Item,  She  it  curst. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  »he  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  She  icill  often  praise  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will;  forgood  thing*  should  be  praised. 

S/teed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  *low  of:  of  her  pur*e  she  shall  not ; 
for  that  I 'II  kept  shut:  now  of  another  thing  she 
may;  and  that  I  cannot  help.    Well,  proceed. 

Speed.   Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  leit,  and 

more  faulttthan  Imii-f. and  itnire  icralth  than  fault: 

Zaun.  Stop  there;  I  '11  have  her;  she  was  mine, 

and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 

Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit, — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit,— it  maybe;  111 
prove  it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that 
covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit;  for  the  greater 
h";des  the  less.     What  'a  neiL 

Speed.  —And  more  faults  than  hairs,— 

Laun.  That's  monstrous:  O,  that  that  were 

S/Kcd.  —And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  fault*  gra- 
cious. Well,  I 'II  ham  her:  And  if  it  be  a  match, 
as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  I  will  tell  lhee,~that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Zaun.  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  thou?  be  hath 
stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

dpeea.  And  must  I  go  to  him  P 
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£a**.ThoTi  must  runtohim,  fur  lliou  hut  stayed 
10  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  did»t  not  tell  me  sooner*  'pox  of 
jour  love-letters!  [Exit. 

Lauii.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter:  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self  into  secrets  I — I  'II  after,  torejoice  in  the  bov's 

[E*U. 
n  the  Dou'i 


Enter  Duke  and  Thurso  ;   PaOTBtU  behind. 

Dukt.  Sir  Tlmrio,  fear  not  but  that  ihe  will 
love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banished  from  her  tight. 

Tkn.  Since  his  exile  ilie  hath  despised  me  most, 
forsworn  my  company,  and  railed  at  me, 
That  1  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Date.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus  T  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  oar  proclamation,  gone? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.   My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  tittle  lime,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

I)vle.  So  I  believe;  but  Tlmrio  thinks  not  so. 


Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee 

(For  thou  hast  shewn  some  sign  of  good  desert) 

Makes  me  the  belter  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  nut  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou know'at how  wiilingtylwouldefFecl 
The  match  between  Sir  Tlmrio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevere  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Tlmrio  I 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  tiiatitisspokeinhate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  hi*  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slandcrhim. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman; 
Especially  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 

Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 
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Pro.  YouhaTeprevailed.mylord:  iflcandoit, 
By  aught  that  I  can  tprnk  in  his  dispraise, 
Slie  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say  thus  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  thai  ihe  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

rAM.Thercfurc.iuj'ouunwindherlovefromhini, 
Leit  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 
Yon  mutt  pruviile  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  must  be  done  by  praising  me  a*  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke.   Ami,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this 
Vmd, 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  toon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access, 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  he  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro,  Ai  much  a  I  can  do,  I  will  effect  :— 
But  you,  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough  ; 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymei 
Should  he  full  fraught  will)  serviceable  vowa. 

Duke.   Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven  bred 

poesy. 
Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 


You  sacrifice  your  tean,  your  sighs,  your  heart; 
Write  till  your  ink  he  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  tome  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  I 
Pot  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poeta'  sinews; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stone", 
Hlfa  linn  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber- window 
With  tome  sweet  concert :  to  their  instrument! 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dread  silence 
Will  welt  become  such  tweet  complaining  grier- 

Thii,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shews  thou  hast  been  in 

love. 
Thu.  And  thy  advice  th  it  night  I'll  put  in  prac- 
tice: 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  tome  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  music: 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 
Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 
Pro.  We  'II  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper : 
And  afterword  determine  our  proceedings. 
Duke.  Even  now  about  it;   I  will  pardon  you. 
lEztanL 


ACT  IV 


Sc«N«  I. — A  Forest,  near  Mai 
Enter  certain  Outlaws. 


Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 
3rd  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  liai 


If  not,  we  'It  make  you  si 
Speed.  Sir,  we  at 


•you. 


these  ore  the  villain* 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  to  much. 

Vol.  My  friends, — 

1st  Out.  That'snotso.sir;  weareyourenemies.    ■ 

2nd  Out.  Peace  ;  we  'II  hear  hi  in. 

3r<i  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we; 
For  he  's  a  proper  man. 

Vol.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose  -, 
A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity  : 
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3rd  Out.  What  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be 

consort  I 

merry. 

Say.  ay,  unci  be  the  captain  of  in  nil ! 

Hoit.  Come,  we  11  have  you  merry  j  111  bring 

We  Ml  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruled  by  thee, 

you  where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gen- 

Love thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

tleman  that  ynu  risked  fa, 

1»(  Out.    Hut  if  ihou  scorn  our  coitrteiy,  thou 

J„L   But  *>,:.I1  1  be**  him  .peak? 

dieit. 

Hm.   Ay.  As*  vnu  shall. 

2nd  Out.  Thou  limit  not  live  to  brag  what  we 

Jul.   That  will  be  music.               [M/usie  p.'ous. 

hive  offered. 

Hoit.    Hark!  hark  I 

Val.   I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you; 

Jut.    t*  he  am ung  these  I 

Provided  thiit  you  do  no  outrage* 

Hail.   Ay  ;  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

On  silly  wnmcn,  or  poor  pnssengers. 

3ki  Out.  No,  we  deleit  such  vile  base  practice*. 

MM, 

Come,  go  willi  ii',  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our  crew*. 

WhoiaSlMa?  -hit  is  the. 

And  shew  ihee  all  the  treasure*  we  have  got ; 

Tint  all  our  mains  commend  her  f 

Which,  with  ourselves,  all  reit  at  thy  dispose. 

Htly.  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 

[&mmt. 

The  heatrns  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

Thst  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  ■>  she  is  fair? 

Scene  11.— Milan.      Court  of  the  Palate. 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  lo  her  eyes  repair. 

Enter   Proteus. 

To  help  fain  of  hi*  blinawttii 

Pro.  Already  have  1  heeii  false  In  Valentine, 

>  ml,  litiug  dtlj>ed,  inhibits  there. 

Ami  n ii iv  1  ii.iiii  be  in  unjust  to  Tlnnio. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

Under  the  cnhnir  of  t-ommeuiliug  him. 

Tint  Sitvi*  is  excelling  ; 

I  hove  access  my  own  |m  to  prefer  ; 

She  eicel*  each  mortal  thing 

But  StMa  is  to«fUT,  too  true,  loo  holy, 

Upon  thedidl  earth  duelling: 

To  he  corrupted  with  my  worthiest  gilts. 

To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

When  1  protest  true  loyally  to  her, 

She  twit*  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend  : 

Hoit.  How  now  ?  are  you  sndder  than  you  were 

When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 

before  ? 

She  bid*  me  think,  bow  1  bave  been  forsworn 

How  do  you,  in  mi  ?  ttie  music  likes  ynu  not. 

In  breaking  faiili  with  Julia  whom  1  loved : 

Jul.    You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 

And,  noiwiili-tunduig  all  her  sodden  quips, 

IIii.i.  Why,  my  pretty  youthf 

The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Yet,  spaniel -like,  the  more  she  spurn  a  my  love, 

Hint.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  f 

The  more  it  gruws,  and  fawnelb  on  ber  si '!  1. 

Jul.   Nut  so  ;   but  yet  so  fulse  that  he  grieve* 

But  hern  comes  Tliurio  :  now  must  we  to  her  win- 

my very  hcnrt-Mriugs. 

dow, 

Ilatt.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  1  were  deaf !  it  makes  mehave 

Enter  Tnuaio  and  Musicians. 

Hoit.   I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Thn.  How  now,  Sir  Protein?  are  you  crept  be- 

Jul. Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

fore  ua  ? 

//o»(.  Hnrk,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for  you  know  that  love 

Jul.  Ay!  that  change  ii  the  spite. 

Will  creep  in  service  uhere  it  cannot  go. 

//o»(.  Yon  would  bave  them  always  play  but 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  luve  not  here, 

one  thing ! 

Pro,  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  bence. 

Jul.  I  would  nlway*  have  one  play  but  one 

Thu.   Whom?  Silvia? 

thing. 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

But,  host,  doth  lids  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 

Thu,  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now.gentlemen, 

often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Hoit.  I  tell  you  what  Lannce,  his  man,  told  me; 
he  toved  her  out  of  all  nick. 

infer  Host,  at  a  diitmee;  and  Julia,  in  boyt 

Jul.  Where  it  Launce? 

clvlhei. 

Huit.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow. 

Hiat.  Now,  my  young  guest  I  methinks  you're 

by  bis  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a 

allycholly:  I  proy  you,  why  is  it  ? 

present  lo  his  lady. 

TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    VEItONA.       act  iv.— scekk  tv. 


I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  minds, 
Tu  bear  me  company,  sad  to  go  with  me: 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 
That  I  might  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances; 
Which  sine*.'  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you; 
Recking  ai  little  what  betideth  me 


A*  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune 
When  will  you  go? 

SO.  This  evening  ooming. 

Eyl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

80.  At  Friw  Patrick'*  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SU.  Good  morrow,  kind  SirEglsmc 


Enter  Launce,  with  hu  Dog. 

a  servant  shall  play  the 
cur  with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard  ;  one  that  I 
brought  up  of  a  puppy  i  one  that  I  saved  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  Wind 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it!  I  have  taught 
luld  say  precisely,  "  Thu,  I 
would  teach  a  dog."  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him, 
as  a  present  to  Mistress  Silviii.  from  my  master  ; 
and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- chamber, 
but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her 


capon's  leg.  U, 't  is  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies  !  I  would 
have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon 
him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog 
at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  hud  more  wit  than 
lie,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think 
verily  he  had  been  hanged  for't;  sure  as  I  live 
he  had  suffered  for't:  you  shall  judge.  He 
thrusts-  di«  himself  into  the  company  of  three 
or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs,  under  the  Duke'a 
table  I  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark  !) 
a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chmmfaw  smelt  him. 
•■  Out  with  the  dog,"  says   one ;  "  What  cur  is 


indeed..  t,o"b<5.  a 
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that  ?  "  says  another ;  "  Whip  him  out,"  says  the 
third;  "Hang  him  up/'  says  the  Duke.  I, 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell  before, 
knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow 
that  whips  the  dogs:  "Friend,"  quoth  I,  "you 
mean  to  whip  the  dog?"  "Ay,  marry  do  I," 
quoth  he.  "You  do  him  the  more  wrong," 
quoth  I;  "'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of." 
He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of 
the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would  do  this 
for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  1 11  be  sworn,  I  have 
sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 
otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood 
on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise 
he  had  suffered  for  't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this 
nowl — Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served 
me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia : 
did  I  not  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ? 
When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and 
make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale  ? 
Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please ;  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant f  [To  Launce. 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for 
such  a  present 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  she  did  not :  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  I 

Laun.  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market- 
place :  and  then  1  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is 
a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the 
gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  ray  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say !     Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
A  slave,  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly  that  1  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For  vt  is  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout , 
But  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour ; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 


Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee 

Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia : 

She  loved  me  well  delivered  it  to  me 

Jul.  1 1  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token ; 
She  's  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  so ;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry  "Alas?" 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  herf 

Jul.  Because  methinks  that  she  loved  you  at  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'T  is  pity  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry  "  Alas ! " 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter ; — that 's  her  chamber.    Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

[Exit  Proteus. 

Jul.    How  many  women  would  do  such  a 
message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  has  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will; 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger  1) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused ; 
To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  dispraised. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  so  coldly 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  1  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[Picture  brought 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 


Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  madam ;   I  have  unadvised 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  ihould  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.    1 1  ui.iy  not  be  ;  good  madam,  pardon  me 

.Si!.  There,  bold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  muter'*  lines  : 
I  know  they  are  stuffed  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  aa  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  [his  ring. 

Stt.  The  more  shame  for  him  thai  lie  sends  it  me  j 
For  I  have  heard  him  «ay  o  thousand  times 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profaned  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  Wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  Whatsay'al  thou? 

Jul.  1  thank  yuu,  madam,  that  you  tender  her  I 
Poor  gentlewoman  :  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  hert 

Jul   Almost  as  well  as  1  do  know  myself: 
fo  tluiik  upon  her  woes,  1  do  protest 
That  1  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 

Sit.   Belike  she    thinks  that  Proteus  hath  for- 
sook her. 

Jul.   I  think  she  dolh,  and  that  '■  her  cause  of 

Sil.   Is  she  not  passing  fair! 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  loved  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  wa»  a*  fair  as  you,- 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun -expelling  mask  nwny, 
Tht!  air  hath  starved  the  rosea  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  block  aa  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  aheT 

Jul.  About  my  stature  :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  played. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimmed  in  Madam  Julia's  gown  ; 
Which,  served  nie  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment. 


As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me  : 

The  re  Tore  I  know  the  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  lime  1  made  her  weep  a-good, 
Pur  1  did  play  a  lamentable  part ; 
Madam,  't  was  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight; 
Which  1  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  there  withal, 
Wept  bitterly  |  and  would  I  might  be  dead 
If  1  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sit.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  I — 
Alas,  poor  lady!   desolate  and  left! — 
1  weep  itiysrll'  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse  ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lovesther. 

i'.UI'V,  I'll.  [Hilt    SlLVIt. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for  t,  if  e'er  yon 
know  her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  unifier's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself  I 
Here  is  her  picture: — Let  me  see;   I  think, 
If  1  had  such  a  (ire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 
And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  Utile, 
Unless  1  Hotter  with  myself  loo  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn  ;  mine  is  perfect  yellow  : 
If  that  he  all  the  dill'erence  in  his  love, 
1  '11  gel  me  such  a  coloured  periwig 
Her  eyes  ore  grey  aa  glass  ;  and  au  are  mine: 
Ay,  but  Iter  forehead  's  low  ;  and  mine  '■  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  Love  were  not  a  blinded  god ! 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
For  'tis  thy  rival.      O  thou  senseless  form  I 
Thou  shall  be  worshipped,  kissed,  lored,  and  adored 
And,  wete  there  Sense  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I  'II  use  thee  kindly  fur  thy  mistress'  sake. 
That  used  me  so;   or  else,  by  Jove,  1  vow 
1  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [Etit. 


Bcini  I. — The  tame.     An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eolahour. 

SgL  The  *un  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky  : 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia  at  Triar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  foil     (or  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  eeme  before  their  time; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See  where  she  — Lndy  a  happy  evening  ! 

iSii  Amen,  amen!  go  on,  good  Eglamour! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

^L  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [Exeunt. 


Soma  II. —  The  tame.     A  Room  in  the  DukVl 
Palace. 
Enttr  Tnuaio,  Pkoteui,  and  Julia. 
Thu.  Sir  Protein,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  T 
Pro.  O,  sir     I  find  her  milder  tlinn  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  longf 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Tku.  I  '11  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat 

rounder. 
Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it 

Tlit.  What  says  she  to  my  facet 
Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies;  my  face  is  black. 
Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
.      Blsck  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 


Jul.   Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies' 
eyes;  [And*. 

For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them. 
Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  1 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  lore  and 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your 
peace.  [Aiide. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 
Pro.  O,  sir!  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 
Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Arid*. 

Thu.  Wnat  says  she  to  my  birth! 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  derived. 

Jul.  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.    [Atide. 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions? 

Pro.  O,  ay !  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore! 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Aiide. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  Duke. 


Enter  Dui 
iw,  Sir  Proteus?  How  now,  Thu  ri< 

■  Sir  Eglan 


It  of  late  f 


Duie.Hownt 
Which  of  you  ft 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  roy  daughter  f 

Pro.   Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she 's  fled  unto  that  peasant 
Valentine ; 
And  Egl amour  is  in  her  company. 
'T  ia  true ;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wandered  through  the  forest: 
Him   .    knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she; 
But,  being  masked,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 


o  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  tins  even;  and  there  she  was  not: 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently  ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain  foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Despatch, sweet  gentleman, and  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Tha.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  Hies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  : 
I  '11  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  lore  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow  more  for  Silvia's  lore, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  rrw  that  lore, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  For  love.  [Exit. 


Scene  Ul.~Frontier*  0/  Mantua.     The  Forest. 
Enter  Silvia  and  Outlaws. 

1st  Out.  Come,  come  ; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you 


Sil.  A  thousand  move  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 
2nd  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 
l«f  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with 

her? 
3rd  Out.  Being  nimble- footed,  he  hath   out- 

But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  enii  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain:  we'll  followhim  that's  fled: 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  ennnot  'scape. 

1*(  Out.  Come, I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's 

Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

git.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thae  I 

[Exeunt. 

ScKNE  IV.— Another  part  of  He  Purest. 
Enter  Valentine. 
Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
1  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns  : 
Here  I  can  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  1 
What  hallooing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ? 


These  nremvmntes,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase  : 
They  love  me  well;  yet  I  have  much  lo  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,   Valentine;    who's    this  comes 
here  P  [Slept  aride. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Jblu. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 

(Though  you  respect  not  nughl  your  servant  doth) 

To  husard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  htm 

That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your 

Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  lock  ; 

A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  1  see  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [Atide. 

Sit.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came  1 
But  hy  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy, 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most 
unhappy. 

Jul.  And  ine,  when  he  approachelli  to  your 

presence.  {Atide.        I 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seiied  hy  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast 
Kather  than  hove  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
0,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life  's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  aoul ! 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
1  do  detest  false  perjured  Proteus : 
Therefore  he  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pre.    What  dnngeraus  action,  stood  it  next  16 
death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  't  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  beloved. 

30.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he  Is 
beloved. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  hsdsttwo, 
And  that 's  far  worse  than  none;  better  have  m 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love, 

Who  respects  friends? 

Sil.  AH  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I  '11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love;  force  you. 

Sil,  O  heaven  ! 

Pro.  Ill  force  thee  to  my  desire. 


Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hearty  *or 
lie  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here  :   I  do  as  truly  sutler, 
*     «-er  I  did 

»,-„!.  Then  Inmpnidi 

*nd  once  again  I  do  receive  t&M  ooaatl 
Wlio  by  repentance  ii  not  satisfied, 


Be  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  mi  immodest  raiment;   if  ihame  live 

In  n  disguise  of  love: 

It  i>  the  leaser  blot,  modesty  finds, 

Wont  en  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  then 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds !  't  is  true :  0  hen- 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all 

Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  blgtlHi 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  1  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye? 

Fat.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  cither : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close; 
T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foe*. 

Pro.   Rear  witness,  heaven,    I   have  my  wish 
for  ever. 

Jut.  And  I  mine. 

Eater  Outlaws,  teit/i  Duee  inrf  Thliuo. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

Vat.   Forbear;  forbear,   1  say;  it  is  my  lord 
the  Duke 
Your  grace  is  wi  home  to  a  man  disgraced, 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  1 

THu.  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy 
death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  ; 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine;   if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.     Here  she  stands, 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 
1  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love, 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  net  for  her,  I 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endangel 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not: 
I  claim  ber  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  bast  done. 


And  leave  her  on  such  ilight  ci 

Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  aneettry, 

1  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 

And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  lore. 

Know,  then,  I  here  forget  ul!  former  griefs, 

Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 

Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivalled  merit, 

To  which  I  thus  subscribe :— Sir  Valentine, 

Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived; 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her. 

Val.  I  thank  your  grace;  the  gift  hath  made 
me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  thai  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.    I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whale  Vr  it  be, 

Val.  These  banished  men,  that  I  have  kept 
withal, 
Are  men  einhi-'l  with  worthy  -jun'ilie ■ ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  eiile 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  lit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevailed ;    I   parduii   them 

Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go;  we  »ill  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vat.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile  : 
W li.it  think  v if  'hi-*  page,  my  lordt 

Duke.   I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he 
blushes. 

Vat.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord  ;  more  grace  than 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying! 

Val,  Please  you,  1  '11  lell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned.— 
Come,  Proteus;  't  is  your  penance  hut  to  bear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered  : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

(Exeunt 


alLv    p]ej   upon    the   ward   "  homi 

Wtar  out  Iky  tomlk  uUk  ikapeUu  to 

nil  laid  to  bo  "ihipelcu,"  u  proc 


Probable  u  ailutior 


0  tuppoeea  hit  friend 


"  lor  canker  vice  the  twetuat  budt  doth  lev*." 

-  To  Milan,  In  ■»  kmrfmn  Ua  (,  Mftn." 

Act  I.,  Scum 

That  it,  bj  leiiert  addieewd  to  Milui. 

"Mmiit  mil  milk  anting  Bra. 


« 1.,  : 


la  iht  cues  of  authenticity. 


-"  I  kozt played  tteiktip,  <> 


no-  out.  of  polite  uipj  ie  at  pi 


With  wordt,  or  rpeecb.— The  whole  character  of  Julia 
hii  plaj  it  in  the  beat  ttyle  of  Sbaktpere't  domattlc  hm 
Dei:  th«  it  4  delightful  compound  of  delicate  ardour  ai 


ept,  iwrmi  toil  of  all."— Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

ontctDporariea  u  if  thej  contained  two 
uu"  "country,"  fee-,  u  if  eoarnjdni  of 
reiice."  "  •uemblj,"  fie,  al  if  coneielina: 

■utt  H  four  anal."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
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OS                                                     NOTES. 

"  rtr  ealchiMf  mM." — Art  I.,  Seme  ». 

"  A" -ore  |»  Dm  Ahioiuh!" — Art  II.,  Seen*  t. 

Ltd  they  catch  mil. 

The  author  hero,  fr'TO  laiae  of  memory,  appllea  a  Spanurt. 

•■  r«  h>H  n  MM*.  vl-4  to  rh™.."— Art  I,  M  *■ 

■  ,V„  ww  (n  AU  ™-r«tan."-AC1  B,  Scan,  a. 

ThU   phre.c   n'lnd"  M  ■  ■ "    1"   *•    "■""""  '''•"•■'"•■ 

Jto  «w  eontnrrd   H>  Iha   imarl  or  evrrecUoD  Be  InBieu. 

church    of  mtflnt   l>ra<i  '■  during  •    ^..lll.-l   period  tnr  Ibe 

'Dili  la  as  ol<l  idiom. 

rgpoaa  nf  the  -ml  or  .  dn»wl  prraoli.     II  cm  (rwlullj 

lo  •ignlfy  u  upnuMlan  ol  deal™. 

«  n-u*>  lauiio  •(Bl«f  a  Jin.-—  AM  II,  See™  «. 

■■  IT**(  nut  talk  ma  i/.mr*— Art  I.,  Scene  a. 

r  "^f""8-**;   '■■-■'I'llTgL1*^ 

■•  Start"  it  born,  and  In  mnoy  place.  '■  old  wrilan,  uwl 

lu  tlu!  HUH  of  Mtloin. 

tuufHeeC]  to  null  loo. 

..  i„  ^  .W-Art  I,  Scene  a. 

"Tn  ft..r  Jirr  j.icf««  /  *«r*  »«c btluU.-— Art  !t, Sees*  a. 

Tl.li  nl"»»'   '•  Hrtrai   W   Ihe  French  Mm   upnpM, 

Hot   mora  ivraon,   which    pliei    but  a   taial   Uaa   of  kar 

now  nirurallxd  In  Cneiaiirt. 

mental  pcrfucIIODI. 

" /J™  »»■•(  r»i.«  f"—  Art  11,  Scene  I. 

Br<^  the  m.th'r  b.  Iiim. 

Mcanlnjc.  "  Wlml  la^at  Ihoti  to  thll  T 

'■  JJ*<  hUMM  f'oa  aauffl  htn JVwi  ma."— Art  I.,  Scene  S. 

A1«  IM  mcrry-miAlnp  COMWCIcd  wllh  the  tadrali  of 

EaBlbiUun  .Ignlflrd  maintenance  or  allowance. 

■he  church. 



"  Mfmlf  i«  nwMat  *u  tompttltor."— Aol  II,  8ca»  s. 

>:>   in   "TwetpfM   Kioiit,"  Ibe  down  araar*; 

Varla   and   Plr  Tulij    H|>|in>nch.   who  are  jolnc-I   in   the  plot 

li«,  h.  y.ry  («i>iir  wrile*  "on"  far  "out." 

K*lul  M-l.olio,  ..claim.,-"  The  comnrtltora  enttr.- 

<•  Uh  m,  Wmt  mm  m*f-*m  n„  b«m  i. 

"  Frctrmlrd Jflffftl." — Act  II,  Beam  8. 

■lnl.-iiilc.l-     Bo   In   "MlOBaTSl"    "What   cimld    Ihej 

linMuir    1"lii'  h'rcncli  wait  ••  prtirudrr "  ha.  an  i-juliUent 

"  i.i*»  a  btQqar  o/  ffiillon™.."— Act  IJ.,  Scene  I. 

mculof. 

About  the  bqrlnnlnff  nf  winter,     Formerly,  on  All  Bnlnl.' 

••  Lotting  piurtug." — Art  II,  Scene  7. 

Hay,  it  hoi  cu»iuTn'irT  f.-r  l-Kir  oiMpl<-  In  fil.ffurd.blre  to  beg 

waa  ii  remnant  of  the  pnoUci  "1  iirajLni?  for  departed  aoul.. 

menn.  a  Jinitrnj  which  I  fchail  pnat  in  longing  or  dnlring  to 

"  To  iwl*  U*.  «w  (fit.  bW-Art  II.,  Seen.  I. 



Blfaon  njp[u*^t  Hint  Bl]aa..pere.  In  imnR   the  phraae  "  fAr 

"  Lt*t  ntyjai F"u.  aim  tnipAl  m-." — Art  III,  Beaaa  I. 

HUltlon." 

•'  iri.wt  *,«««.«*,  *..*.  «,„  <*,  mK" 

— — "  n-A*>.|T  /  (ABuflAr."— Act  lit.  Seme  1. 

Act  11,  Scon*  1. 

-Where,"  for  "whereui"  a  Frequent  Idiom  In  Una  oil 

Xone  rl»  would  be  >o  .imple. 

wrileri. 

"  Oetoa  un0nrier«I."_Act  It.  Scene  1. 

"  DuxitJttrvU  q/tru,  in  their  rilml  *i-rf, 

Art  III,  Seas*  I. 

It  la  much  to  he  doubled  whether  women  an  more  fw- 

11  0  r-rfWlriW  motiml" — Act  II.,  Scene:  1. 

eapUbt.  than  men  on  Ihl.  poult.     If  the/  are,  11  It  probably 

became  llicy  consider  a   dft  a.  a  proof  of  alneerJly ;    MM  an 

A  puppet-thow  wu  formerly  called  "  i  motion,"  probably 

Hlndert,  or  Jinivenuj.     Bo  In  "  Hl.in-:"- 

"  Wood."  in  LJiki  i*nw,  Ii  generally  .pelled  "  wode."     II 

"  Fur  thtif  an  mil  by  me." — Act  III,  Scene  1. 

Ths  poetical    nr  gnntniuliieiil   1  haunt  hen  taken   by   th* 

"  Af-ron"!  «.n."_ Art  III,  Scene  I. 

In  an  if*  of  dlctionarW  and  compendium!.     II  U  plain  thai 
Sllu*«perc'«   Information    woj    MHMfr*    fur   1   man    not   re- 

Th*  meaning  H.—"Thoii  ari  eon.|iorail»eJ»  ■  lowbon       ' 
wretch  |  not  the  icnuinu  ion  of  Apollo." 

cul.rly    educated;    Dot    ho   must    hare   had    an    Juiilucl    of 

■■  IJIy  net  itmlK  10  Jin  Mi  dHUttu  doom."— Art  IlUSccno  1. 

"By"  HjinB,  or   "In"   flying.     If  I    itay,   I   may    luflhr 

unportle.  employment,  "bunling  for  facia." 

duuhi  if  I  depart,  1  dutlioy  myielT. 

NOTES. 
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"  Milk-white  bosom  of  Iky  love."— Act  III.,  Seen*  1. 

8teevens  asserts  that  it  was  formerly  usual  for  women 
to  have  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays,  and  thinks 
that  this  phrase  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  alleged  custom. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  "  Hamlst." 

••  Thai  V  all  0*4  if  he  be  but  one  knave."— Act  III.,  8cene  1. 

This  passage  has  a  good  deal  pussled  the  commentators. 
It  seems  merely  a  trifling  jingle  on  the  word  "one,*  without 
any  specific  meaning. — In  reference  to  trifles  like  these, 
Malone  observes  that,  "  In  Shakspere's  time,  and  long  before, 
it  was  customary,  in  almost  every  play,  to  introduce  a  jester, 
who,  with  no  great  propriety,  was  denominated  a  clown, 
whose  merriment  made  a  principal  part  of  the  entertainment 
of  the  lower  ranks,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  higher  orders  also. 
When  no  clown  or  jester  was  introduced  in  a  comedy,  the 
servants  of  the  principal  personages  sustained  his  part;  and 
the  dialogue  attached  to  them  was  written  with  a  particular 
view  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  amuse  the  audience  by 
the  promptness  of  their  pleasantry,  and  the  liveliness  of  their 
conceits.  Such  is  the  province  assigned  to  those  characters 
in  Lilly's  comedies,  which  were  performed  with  great  success 
and  admiration  for  several  years  before  Shakspere's  time; 
and  such  are  some  of  the  lower  characters  in  this  drama, 
the  'Coxkdy  of  Errors,'  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  and 
some  others. 

These  remarks  may  serve  as  a  general  note  of  introduction 
to  the  comic  characters  of  Shakspere;  and  even  when  we 
meet,  in  his  graver  scenes,  with  occasional  specimens  of  the 
trivialities  adverted  to,  let  us  not  hastily  conclude  that  his 
defects  are  no  less  singular  and  surprising  than  his  excel- 
lences ;  since  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  sermons  of  Donne, 
hjs  eloquent  and  earnest  contemporary,  to  find  how  tho- 
roughly a  passion  for  quibbling  and  conceits  had  infected 
•very  branch  of  literature  in  the  splendid  era  which  they 
both  so  greatly  contributed  to  adorn. 

* 

"She  hath  had  gossips."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"Gossipe"  was  a  term  applicable,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  godmothers,  or  to  those  females  who  visited  a  woman  in 
her  lying-in 


-It  sms  fa*  son  of  Iky  grandmother."— kct  III.,  Scene  1. 

An  insinuation  that  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  to  its  mother  only. 

HSL  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  f— Act  IIL,  8cene  1. 

StWcholas  presided  over  clerks  or  learned  persons.  He 
was  exalted  to  this  honour,  according  to  the  legend,  for 
having  miraculously  restored  the  lfv.es  of  three  young  scholars 
who  had  been  murdered.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  the  scholars  are  required  to  attend  divine  service  at 
the  cathedral,  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Nichols*. 

M  The  comer  of  Ike  salt  hides  Ike  salt."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  ancient  salt-cellar  was  generally  a  large  piece  of 
plate,  with  a  cover.  There  was  but  one  on  the  table ;  and 
the  mark  of  gentility  was,  to  sit  above  the  salt. 

"My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously  ."-Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

On  tills  passage,  Malone  has  a  note,  which  is  curious  and 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  some  attention  was  paid 
to  the  editing  of  the  first  folio.  He  says :— "  So  [grievously] 
some  copies  of  the  first  folio  (1623),  the  only  authentic  copy 
of  this  play;  others,  of  which  mine  is  one,  have  'heavily.' 
Those  copies  which  have  '  grievously,'  have  also,  in  one  of 
Launce's  speeches  in  the  preceding  scene,  'in  that  last  ar- 
ticle;' instead  of  which,  in  the  copies  that  read  'heavily,' 
we  find,  '  in  that  article.'  Both  these  corrections  appear  to 
have  been  made  while  the  sheet  was  working  off  at  the 


"  Ton  must  provide  to  bottom  it  em  me.*— Act  IIL,  Some  & 

The  reference  is  to  what  is  called  a  bottom,  or  ball,  of 
thread.     The  following  lines,  from  Orange's  "Gardbm' 
(1557),  will  throw  light  upon  the  passage : — 

"  A  bottom  for  your  silk,  it  seems, 
My  letters  are  become ; 
Which  oft,  with  winding  off  and  on, 
Are  wasted  whole  and  some." 

"  Tune  a  deploring  dump."— Act  III.,  8cene  2. 

The  term  "dump"  is  now  used  only  in  a  ludicrous 
sense ;  but  there  were,  formerly,  regular  serious  pieces  of 
music  so  called,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved. 


"  Have  you  the  tongues  t "— Act  IV.,  8cene  1. 
"  Do  you  speak  various  languages  f 

"Awful  men."— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  Awful"  is  here,  and  in  various  other  places,  used  in  the 
sense  of  "lawful." 

"As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want."— Act  IT.,  Scene  1. 

In  our  kind  or  profession.    So  in  the <k<  Tsmfmt  :"-— 

"Task 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality." 

"  On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers.'*— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  was  one  of  the  rules  of  Robin  Hood's  fraternity, 
and,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  their  popularity. 

"Beauty  lives  with  kindneu.H— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Beauty  without  kindness  neither  possesses  happiness,  nor 

imparts  it. 

"Out  of  all  nick.m—Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Beyond  all  reckoning.  Alehouse  reckonings  were  formerly 
kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  tallies,  as  well  as  more  important 
accounts.  In  the  old  play  of  "A  Womav  vzvba  Vhxb," 
an  innkeeper  says, 

— "  I  have  carried 
The  tallies  at  my  girdle  seven  years  together, 
For  I  did  ever  love  to  deal  honestly  in  the  nick." 

It  is  within  these  few  years  only,  that  this  comparatively 
troublesome  and  inefficient  method  of  reckoning  was  dis- 
continued at  the  public  exchequer. 

"  Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  alludes  to  a  practice  common  in  former  ages,  for 
widows  and  widowers  (and,  probably,  also  betrothed  lovers) 
to  make  vows  of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wives 
or  husbands.  In  "Dcodals's  AvTiaviTixs  or  Vaxwicx- 
shirx,"  says  Steevens,  there  is  the  form  of  a  commission, 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  taking  a  tow  of  chastity  by 
a  widow.  It  seems  that,  besides  observing  the  vow,  the 
widow  was  for  life  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  habit  The 
last  distinction  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  also  made  in 
respect  of  male  votaries. 

"A  dog  at  all  things."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

Equivalent  to  the  phrase,  common  among  the  populaoe, 
"  If  you  are  a  man,  act  like  a  man." 

-Fellow  that  whips  the  dogs."— Ad  IV.,  Scene  4. 
This  was  part  of  the  ofllce  of  an  usher  of  the  table. 


\i  ilknt  i.  pruhablj  applied  Is  uuulm*  ft 
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"  So  ui  ili.w.  criined,  mair.  Eold.ri  IdcIi, 
Which  mala  Mich  rnnton  (Imboli  .III,  Ihr  wine 
Upon  luppoHd  falrneu,  often  known 
T.p  be  the  dowrr  or  a  aeconrf  head, 
'Ilit  tkull  thai  bred  Uu-ni  In  ilic  irpiuYhre." 

••  Riipttiirt  in  ingulf."— Acl  IV.,  Bceua  4. 

lUrinf  raapact  lo,  or  apparent  In,  inywlf. 
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ijwuklna    of   (be    tumml   at   (Jnovn    Elunlwtii,    i 
«  Her  ilUue,  or  picture,  Iyin«  upon  ka  coffin." 

•'  r*a(  'fti-y  org  «U  ilu  lean."— Act  V.,  8c 
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BfffiKH        ceasing    effect,    it   stands   perhaps   unrivalled.       Es.-h    individual 

'f^ssissssssssi.  '■"■-■■  t*ss\  1  !       MB         i.i.i,,!,,.,  ,.(  n„.  breathing  group    tin  VVtisst,   Eh   Itu-v,.,.!..  Ha 

)J3Hk'-' .K        Doctor,    Parson,    mine   Host   of  the   Garter,   Shallow,   Slender; 

i;SEB&                         Hw   '    ^'S         '"**    fll"*cl".    in    »llDrt.    from    FaltUff    mil    hit   satellites   to 

jHf     -      '*Jf         Simple  and  Rugby— stands  out  in  the  clearest  light,  anil   assists 

IBKKiU  s™;'^^- 

and  irresistible  as  in  the  two  parts  of  "Hllll   IV.;"  but.  if 

KH         the  Fslstnff  of  Windsor   must   succumb   to    him  of  Gadshill  and  Shrewsbury,  it  should   in 

jpPP?         fairness  be  added,— 

■' Noiujhl  but  liiauclfeau  be  his  eonmrror." 

Even  the  unsuspected  gullibility  of  the  unfortunate  old  boy,  as  drawn  forth  of  Mm  by  the  witcheries  of  the 

wicked  with,  places  him  in  an  amiable  point  of  view,  and  mines  ■  new  sensation  in  his  favour.      Our  chain 

would  rise,  despite  of  us,  against  Cleopatra  herself,  should  she  presume  to  make  a  dupe  and  tool  of  regal  old 

Jack,  the  natunil  lord  and  muster  of  all  about  him  i  and,  although  not  so  atrociously  immoral  aa  to  wish  he 

had  succeeded  with  the  Windsor  gipsies,  we  yet  plead  guilty  to  the  minor  turpitude  of  sympathy,  when  he  tells        , 

his  persecutors,  with  brightening  visage  and  ciultant  twinkle  of  eye, — "  I  am  glad,  though  you  h»Te  ta'en  a        | 

special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced." 

The  serious  part  of  this  pluy  bears  but  a  small  proportion  lo  the  facetious,  but  is  equally  irood  in  its  kind. 

The  softer  sentiment  is  confined  to  Fentoo  and  Anne  Page,  both  of  whom  giie  indications  of  possessing  very 

loreable  natures,   although  their  persons  seem  thrust  into  a  corner  (an  arrangement  to  which  ths  lovers 

themselves  would  probably  start  no  objection)  by  the  crowd  of  comic  rnysterera. 

The  ■'  1Ii«it  Wives  or  Windsor,"  in  Its  present  finished  state,  originally  appeared  in  the  first  folio 

(1623).     It  had  been  twice  previously  published  in  quarto  (1°n2  and  1619);  but  the  play  in  both  these 

editions  is  comparatively  meagre,  and  evinces  that  considerable  laliour  was  employed  by  the  poet  in  bringing  it 

to  maturity.     Tradition  states  that  the  "  Merry  Wivbs"  was  written  at  the  command  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

■nd  that  the  prolific  brain  of  the  poet  gun  birth  to  it  in  fourteen  days.     Trier*  is  nothing  either  improbable  or 

\ 

important  in  the  legend.     All  we  would  say  of  it  is,  that  if  we  are  really  indebted  for  ao  admirable  a  play  to 

the  stately  old  damsel's  desire  to  see  Fnlstaff  in  love,  we  are  more  than  ever  her  maiden  majesty's  devoted 

\ 

servants,  anil  hope  she  enjoyed  a  fair  portion  of  that  delight  in  the  realisation  of  her  wishes  which  it  has  now 

for  more  than  two  centuries  afforded  to  the  public. 

1 

There  are  various  old  stories  and  dramas  from  which  Shakspere  may  have  gathered  hints  for  the  dilemmas 

in  which  Palttaff  is  involved  in  the  present  play  :  but  the  tale  of  "  Thr  Lovers  or  Pisa,"  in  a  collection          1 

called   "Tari-eton'b   Newer  out  of   PoRGAroHti,"  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  source  of  his          | 

Inspiration  in  this  particular.     The  coincidences,  however,  do  not  extend  to  the  characters.     The  lover  In  the          ' 

tale  is  a  handsome  youth,  and  really  favoured  by  the  young  lady,  who  plots  with  him  to  deceive  her  husband,           1 

a  jealous  old  physician.      In  the  play,  literally  speaking,  the  lover  ia  old,  the  wives  not  young,  and  their 

husbands  of  corresponding  ages :    but,    poetically    considered,   they  and    the  whole    dramatit  permit*   ire 

all  dainty  juveniles  together,  and  ran  never  lose  their  freshness  while  the  language  lasts  in  which  they  are 

embodied. 

&nter  Justice  Shallow,  Slenuf.ii,  ami  Sir 
Hera  Evans. 

Shut  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  Itillmnke 
*  8t«-chamher  matter  of  it ;  if  he  were  twenty 
8«r  John  Pa  Is  talis,  he  shall  not  abuse  Kobert 
Shallow,  esquire. 

Slat,  In  the  county  of  Oloster,  justice  of  peace, 

Shut.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cuitalurum. 
VOL.  1.  L 


Sign.  Ay,  and  ratalorum  too ;  and  a  gentle- 
man born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself 
artnigero ;  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or 
obligation,  armigero. 

Shal,  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done  any  time 
these  three  hundred  yean. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have 
done't;  and  all  bis  ancestors,  that  come  after 
him,  may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces 

Shisl.  It  is  an  old  coat. 


MERRY    WIVES    OF    WINDSOR. 


ACT  I  SCEKR  I. 


Erm.  The  dozen  white  louse*  do  bwomp  an 
old  coat  well;  il  agrees  well,  p»i>»nt :  it  i*  a 
familiar  beast  to  man,  and  ^g>lfl>i| — luve. 

Shal.  The  hwa  is  the  fresh  fish ;  ibt  lalt  lis!, 
ii  an  ..Id  mat, 

Sin    I  may  quarter,  coiT 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Ecu.    It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  lie  quarter  il. 

Shal.  Not  a  wliit. 

Eva.  Yen,  py  'r-lady ;  if  lie  has  a  quarter  of 
your  coat  there  it  but  lliree  skirts  fur  youraelf, 
in  my  siiiiple  conjecture*:  but  this  is  all  one  :  IT 
Sir  John  FalstafT  have  committed  disparage  menu 
uulo  you,  I  am  of  (be  church,  and  will  be  glad 
to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  aloneinenti  and 
com  prom  ises  between  you. 

Shut.  The  Council  shall  hear  It;  Il  ia  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  ia  not  meet  Ibe  Council  tiear  a  riot ; 
ibere  i»  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot ;  tbe  Council,  look 
you,  diall  desire  to  hear  the  fenr  of  Got,  and  not 
to  bear  a  riot;   take  your  viiamcnta  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha!  o"  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again, 
the  sword  ihould  end  it, 

Eva.  It  ii  petter  that  friendi  is  tbe  aword, 
and  end  it:  and  there  ii  another  device  in  my 
pram,  which  peradvenlure  pringi  goot  discre- 
tioni  with  it:  There  ii  Anne  P.ige,  which  it 
daughter  to  Master  George  Page,  which  ii  pretty 
virginity. 

Ska.  Mistress  Anne  Page/  She  has  brown 
hair,  and  speak*  small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  Tor  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  deiire;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  moniei,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grand  sire, 
upon  his  denlli '••bud,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful 
resurrections!)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake 
•eve  11  le i- 1 1  years  old  :  it  were  n  good  motion,  if  we 
leave  our  pribhles  and  prabbles,  and  deiire  n 
marriage  between  Master  Abraham  and  Mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grnndiire  leave  her  level)  hun- 
dred pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  ii  make  her  a  pelter 

Shal.  1  know  the  young  gentlewoman  ;  she 
has  good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  puur.ds,  und  possibililien, 
"  good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  >ee  honest  Master  Page  :  Is 
FalstafT  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despisealiar, 
si  I  do  despite  one  that  is  false  ;  or,  as  I  despise 
ane  that  i*  not  true.  The  knight,  Sir  John,  is 
there;  mid  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your 
wtll-willers.  I  will  pent  the  door  [lcuoclit~\  for 
Master  Page.  What,  boa  I  Got  pless  your  house 
here! 


Enter  Pa**, 
Pane.   Who's  there? 

Era.  Here  is  Got's  pleasing,  and  your  friend, 
and  Justice  Shallow:  and  here  il  IHW1|  Muter 
Slender,  that  perad  ventures  shall  tell  you  an- 
other tale,  if  mailer*  grow  to  your  likings. 

I'aijr.  I  am  gLi!  10  «ee  your  worships  well ;  I 
(Irani  m  bf  mj  venison,  Mailer  Shallow. 

Shal  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you: 
Mufti  gOOtl  iln  it  your  good  bean  I  I  wished  your 
venison  butler;  it  was  ill-killed  I—  How  doth  good 
Mistress  Page  f — and  I  thank  you  always  with 
my  heart,  la;  with  my  heart. 

Pag*.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shut.   Sir.  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no,  t  do. 

Paije.  1  am  glad  to  tee  you,  good  Muter 
Slender. 

$1**,  Ilnw  does  your  fallow  greyhr.und,  sir?  I 
heard  aay,  he  was  out-run  on  Colsall. 

Page.   It  could  nol  be  judged,  sir, 

Sk*.   You  'II  not  confess,  yon  11  not  coo  few 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ;— 'tis  your  fault,  'tis 
your  fault ;    T  is  a  good  dog. 

Pag:   A  cur,  air. 

ShnL  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog; 
can  there  be  more  said  '  he  ii  good  and  fair. — 
Is  Sir  John  FalsiafFheret 

Page.  Sir.  lie  ii  within  ;  and  I  would  I  could 
do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Em.   It  is  spoke  na  a  Christiana  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.    He  hath  wronged  me,  Master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  ft. 

Shal.  If  it  he  confessed,  il  is  not  redressed  ;  it 
not  that  so,  Mailer  Page!  He  hath  wronged  ine; 
indeed  be  hath ;— at  a  word  he  hath ; — believe  me; 
—  Riilicrl  Shallow,  esquire,  aaith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page,  Here  comes  Sir  John. 


E;l.r   Sin    Joi 


mi  Pi.- 


■  nimi.ni,    Nil 


Pal.  Nil w,  Master  Shallow  ,  you  'II  complain  of 
me  to  the  king. 

Shut.  Knight,  yon  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Pal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter? 

.VW.  Tut,  a  pin  I  this  shall  be  answered. 

Pal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ;— I  have  done  all 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Pal.  T  were  better  for  you.  if  it  were  known 
in  counsel :  yon  'II  be  laughed  ut. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba.  Sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Pal.  Goot  worts!  go.id  cabbage. — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head  ;    What  matter  baveyuu  against 

Am.  Marry,  alt,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you;  and  against  your  coney-catcb-ng 


,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  car- 
ried me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and 
afterward*  picked  my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  ! 

Sim.  Ay  it  is  no  matter. 

Put.   Hownow,Mc|>hastopbilua? 

Slim.  Ay,  it  ii  no  matter. 

lfjfm.  Slice,  I  say!  yanea.jinira;  slice!  that's 
lily  humour. 

SUn.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  i  Can  you  tell, 
Cousinr" 

Era.  Peace  :  I  pray  you  ?  No*,  let  us  under- 
stand :  There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as 
1  understand  :  that  is — Master  Page,  Jideiictt, 
Vaster  Page  and  there  is  myself,  Jidtlictt,  my- 
self(  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally, 
aiina  Host  of  the  Garter. 


Pagt.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 

Ecu.  Pery  Root :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in 
iy  note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards 'ork  upon 


the, 


with  a 


greut 


fitly  ai 


Fat.  Pistol,- 
Pill,  lie  hears  with  ears. 
Eea.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn !  what  phrase  is  this, 
"  lie  hears  with  ears  ?"  Why,  it  is  affectations. 
Ful.    Pistol,   did  you   pick   Master  Slenders 

Ska.  Ay,  by  these  gtores  did  he  (or  I  would 
I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber 
again  else),  or  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpence*, 
and  two  Edward  .Oinvel- boards,  that  cost  me  two 
shilling  and  twopence  a-piece,  of  Yead  Miller, 
by  these  gloves. 
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Fal  Is  this  true,  Pistol? 

5it*.  "  Book  of  Riddles !"    Why,  did  you  not 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  it  b  pirk-pnrse. 

lend  it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  A 11  hallow  mas. 

Pi*.  Ha,  tlioti  moun  tain  -fore  igner! — Sir  John 

last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  ? 

and  master  mine, 

S/ial.  Come,  coz  ;  come,  cob  ;    we  stay  for  you. 

I  combat  challenge  of  thin  latter)  bilbo . 

A  word  with  you,  cob  :  marry,  this,  coi :  there  i» 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  latin*  here  ; 

as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  lender,  made  afar 

Word  of  denial:  froth  and  scum,  thou  licit ! 

off  by  Sir  Hugh  here :— Do  you  understand  tne? 

Slen.   By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Sin.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  nn»  reasonable  ;  if 

Ngm.   Be  advised,  sir,  sad  pan  good  humours; 

it  be  bo,  1  bhali  do  that  that  is  reason. 

I  will  lay,  "Marry  trap"  with  von,  if  you  run 

Shot.  Nay,  Inn  understand  me. 

the  nutliook't  humour  on  roe ;  tnst  is  the  very 

flax.  So  1  do,  sir. 

note  of  iL 

Eva.  Give  car  to  his  motions.  Master  Slender ; 

Slrn.   By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had 

I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  b# 

it :   for  though  I  cannot  remember  what   I  did 

Capacity  of  iL 

when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  1  am   not  alto- 

Slrn. Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says: 

gether  an  ass. 

I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he 's  a  justice  of  peace 

Fal.    What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  > 

in  hia  country,  simple  though  1  stand  here. 

Bald.   Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  1  say,  the  gen- 

Era.  But  this  is  not  the  question;  the  question 

tleman   had  drunk   himself  out  of  hie  five  sen- 

is concerning  your  marriage. 

tences 

Shal.  Ay,  there  'a  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.   It  is  his  five  senses  :  fie,  what  the  igno- 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it;  the  very  point  of  it;   to 

rance  is ' 

Mistress  Aline  Page. 

Bard.  And  heing  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 

Slrn,  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon 

cashiered ;    and   so   conclusions  passed    the  cu- 

any reasonable  demands. 

rares. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  F     Let 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too  :   but 

us  command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of 

'tis  no  matter  :    1  '11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live 

your  lips  ;    for  divers  philosophers  hold  that  the 

again,  but  in  honest,   civil,  godly  company,  for 

lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth; — therefore,  precisely, 

this  trick  i   if  1   be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with 

can  you  curry  your  good  will  to  the  maid? 

those  that  hare  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love 

drunken  knaves. 

herT 

Eva.  So  God  'udge  me,   that  is  a  virtuous 

Slen.  1  hope,  air,— I  will  do,  aa  it  shall  be- 

mind. 

come  one  that  will  do  reason. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gen- 

Ecu.   Nay,  Got'a  lurda   and   his   ladies,   you 

tlemen  ;  you  hear  it. 

must  speak  poaajbtble,  if  you  can  carry  her  your 
desires  towards  her. 

f.nt'T  Anne  Page,  roi'fA  trirte;   Misthibb  Fobd 

Skat.  That  yon  must : — Will  you,  upon  good 

oHiJMisTKESt  Page  fallowing. 

dowry,  marry  her? 

Page.   Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we'll 

Slen.   I  will  do  a  greatpr  thing  than  that,  upon 

drink  within.            [Eril  Mistress  Anne  Paoe. 

your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Mb.   0  heaven  1    this  is  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Skat.  Nuy,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  tweet 

Page.  How  now,  Mistress  Ford! 

coz  ;  what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coi ;  cam  you 

Fal.    Mistress  Font,  hy  my  troth,  you  are  very 

love  the  maid? 

Well  met ;   hy  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

Slrn.    I  will  marry  lier,  sir,  at  your  request ; 

[Kitting  hrr. 

but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome  : — 

yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaint- 

come, we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ; 

ance,  when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  oc- 

come, gentlemen,  I  hope  ne  shall  drink  down 

casion  to  know  one  another:   1  hope,  upon  fami- 

all unkindneas 

liarity  will  grow  more  contempt ;  but  if  you  say, 

[BwHMI  a«OH(  SHADOW,  SLEN  DEB,  nnr/KvSNS. 

"  marry  her,"  1  will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely 

Slen.   I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,   [  had 

dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

my  book  of  "  Songs  and  Sonnets"  here. — 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the 
faul'  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely  :  the  'ort  is,  accord- 

Enter Simple. 

ing  to  our  meaning,  resolutely  ; — his  meaning  t> 

How  now.  Simple  1    Where  have  yon  been  f     I 

good. 

must  wait  on  myself,  must  1  !     You  have   not 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  welL 

the  "  Hook  of  Riddles"  about  you,  have  youT 

S/en.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  1  might  bt  hanged,  la. 

S*-*nt*r  Ahne  Page. 

Skal.  Here  cornea  fair  Mistress  Anne : — 

Would  I  were  young,  for  your  sake,  Hiitreu 

Ann*.  The  dinner  b  on  the  table ;  my  father 
desires  your  worships'  company. 
SJud.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  Mistress  Anne. 
Eva.  Od'a  pleased  will ;  I  will  not  be  absence 

[Bxtvtit  Shallow  and  Sir  Huoh  Evans. 
Aim*.  Will  t  pleaee  your  worahip  to  oome  in, 
rirf 


SUn.  No,  I  thank  yon,  foraooth,  heartily  1  I 

Ann*.  The  dinner  attends  you,  air. 

SUn.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  for- 
aooth. Go,  sirrah,  for  all  yon  are  my  man,  go, 
wait  upon  my  eouain  Shallow,  f  Exit  Simple.] 
A  justice  of  the  peace  may  sometime  be  beholden 
to  his  friend  for  a  man  : — 1  keep  but  three  men 
and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead  :  But  what 
though  ?  yet  I  lire  like  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Ann*.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship! 
they  wi)l  not  ait  till  you  come. 


AW  Ifaith,  111  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  n* 
*auch  aa  though  1  did. 

Ann*.  I  pray  you,  air,  walk  in. 

ai*n.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I 
bruised  my  ahlu  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
saord  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,  three 
TtDers  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  \  and,  by  my 
troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since. 
Thy  do  your  dogs  bark  mf  be  there  beara  i'  the 
ten* 

Atom.  I  flunk  there  are,  sir  j  I  heard  them 
Talked  of. 

flam.  I  love  the  sport  well)  but  I  shall  aa 
•mast  quarrel  at  it  aa  any  man  in  England. — You 


r:I       I 
and       ! 


are  afraid,  if  you  aee  the  bear  loose,  are  you 
not? 

Ann*.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

SUn.  That  'a  meat  and  drink  to  me,  n 
hare  seen  Sackereon  loose  twenty  time* 
hare  taken  him  by  the  chsin  s  but,  I  warrant 
you,  the  women  hare  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  It, 
that  it  passed : — but  women,  indeed,  cannot 
abide  'em  j  they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough 
thing*. 

Re-enter  Pa  OB. 

Pag*.  Come,  gentle    Master   Slender,  comet 
we  stay  for  you. 

8lm.  I  'II  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you  sir, 
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Page.  By  cock  and  pjf,  you  shall  not  choose, 
h  l  com*,  come, 
Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Pag*.  Come  on,  sir. 

Sim,  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  pro  first. 
Ann*.  Not  I,  sir :  pray  you  keep  on. 


AVrM.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first  j  truly,  U: 
I  will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

in  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  trouble- 
tome:  you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la. 

[AsBsMt 


Scrub  11.— Tie  mm 

S,m.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evabs  ami  Simple. 

Eon.  Nay,   it  is   ptller   yel  i— gi»e   her   this 
letter)   for  it  is  a  'oman   that  altogether 's   ac- 

Era. Go   your  ways,  and  ask  of   Dr.  Caius' 
house,  which  is  the  way:  and  there  dwells  one 
Mlsiresa  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  or  his 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laun- 
dry, his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

quaintance  with  Mistress  Anne  Page  :  and  the 
letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to  solicit  your 
master's  desires  to  Mistress  Anne  Page:  I  pray 
you,  begone:  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner; 
there  's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.        [Exeunt. 

% 
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A1**-  My  humour  shall  not  coal  I  t  will  lu- 
cerne Page  to  deal  villi  poiton ;  I  will  possess 
him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  ii 
dangerous  ;  that  ii  my  true  humour. 

Pitt.  Thou  art  the  Mart  of  malcontent*:  I 
second  thee;   troop  on.  [Extant. 

Sees.  IV.— A  Room  in  Dh.Caiui'  Haute. 
Enter  Mistress  Quickly.  Sixrir.  and  Ruoav. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby.  I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  mas- 
ter, Matter  Doctor  Cuius,  coming :  if  he  do, 
i 'faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house,  here  will 
be  an  old  abusing  of  God'i  patience,  and  the 
king's  English. 

Rug.   I'll  go  watch.  [Exit  Ruoir. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't 
soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea- 
coal  fire. — An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as 
ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal;  and,  1 
warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-hate:  his 
wont  fault  is,  tliat  he  is  given  to  prayer;  lie  is 
something  peevish  that  way ;  but  nobody  but 
has  his  fault ; — but  lei  that  pass.  Peter  Simple, 
you  say,  your  name  is? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.   And  Muster  Slender 's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
ike  a  glover's  paring-knife? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured 
beard. 

Quick.  A  loftly-sprightcd  man.  is  he  notf 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
bis  hands,  aa  any  is  between  this  and  bis  head: 
he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick,  How  say  you?— O,  I  should  remem- 
ber him.  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it 
were  ;   and  strut  in  his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Oiiic*.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no 
worse  fortune!  Tell  Master  Parson  Evans,  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master.  Anne  is  a 
good  girl,  and  I  wish 


tU-e, 


Rug.  Out,  alas!  here  comet  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shew  I— run  io  here, 
good  young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shall 
Siiti-Li  in  the  cloiet.]  He  will  not  stay  long. 
—What,  John  Rugby!  John,  what,  John,  I 
aay! — Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master;  I 
doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  lie  comes  not  borne: 
— "and  down,  dowu,  adown-a,"  &c.        [.Sinus. 


Euter  Da,  Caiut. 

Caw.  Vat  is  you  sing!  1  do  not  like  deae 
toys.  Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet 
un  liuitier  verd  ;  n  box,  a  green-a  box.  Do  in- 
tend what  I  apeak?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  1  'II  fetch  it  you. — 1  tun 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself;  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Cuius.  Ft,ft,feft!  ma  fit,  il  fait  fort  chaud. 
Je  n'en  mil  d  la  tour, — la  grande  affair*. 

Quick.   Is  it  this,  tirt 

Caiui.  Ouu:  mette  It  au  mem  pocket.  Dt- 
peehe,  quickly. — Vere  l«  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John! 

Rug.   Here,  air. 

Caiut.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are 
Jack  Rugby.  Come,  take  a-your  rapier,  and 
come  after  my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.   'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caiut.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long. — Od's 
mel  Quag  j'oublir  !  dere  is  tome  simples  in 
my  closet,  dat  1  >  ill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall 
leave  behind. 

Qatar.  Ah  me  !  he  'il  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad! 

Cuius.  O  diable,  diahle  !  vat  is  in  my  closet? 
— Villauy  !  larrou  I  [Pulling  Siurta  out.}  Rug- 
by, my  rapier. 

Quick.   Good  master,  be  content. 

Caiut.   Verefore  shall  I  be  content-at 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caiut.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my 
closet?  dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  came  in 

Quid.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic; 
hear  the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me 
from  Parson  Hugh. 

Caiut.  Veil. 

.Vim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to 

Quick.   Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Cuius.  Peace- »  your  tongue. — speak-a  your 
tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne 
Page  for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  I'll  ne'er 
put  my  finger  in  the  lire,  and  need  not. 

Caiui.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you?— Rugby,  bailie* 
me  some  paper. — Tarry  you  a  little-a  while. 

I  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had 
been  thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard 
him  so  loud  and  so  melancholy  ! — hut,  notwith- 
standing, man,  I  '11  do  your  master  what  good  I 
can  :  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French 
doctor,  my  master. — I  may  cull  him  my  master, 
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look  you,  for  I  keep  hU  house;  and  I  wash, 
wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself : — 

Sim.  Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one 
body's  hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  advised  o'  that  P  you  shall  find 
it  a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down 
]ate : — but  notwithstanding  (to  tell  you  in  your 
I  would  have  no  words  of  it),  my  master 


car 


himself  is  in  love  with  Mistress  Anne  Page:  but 
notwithstanding  that, — I  know  Anne's  mind, — 
that 's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  Till  cut  his 
troat  in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack- 
a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make : — you  may  be 
gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here :— by  gar,  I 
Till  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not 
have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.     [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat:— do  not  you 
tell-a  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself  ? 
— By  gar,  I  will  kill  de  jack-priest ;  and  I  have 
appointed  mine  Host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure 
our  weapon : — by  gar,  I  Till  myself  have  Anne 
Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall 
be  well:  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate: 
— What,  the  goud-jer ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  Tit  me. — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your 
head  out  of  my  door. — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never 


own. 


a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 
than  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her, 
1  thank  heaven. 
Fent.  [within].  Who 's  within  there  ?  ho ! 


Quick.  Who 's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news  P  how  does  pretty  Mistress 
AnneP 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and 
honest,  and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I 
can  tell  you  that  by  the  way;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou? 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  suit  P 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  ail  is  in  His  hands  above : 
but  notwithstanding,  Master  Fenton,  I'll  be 
sworn  on  a  book  she  loves  you. — Have  not 
your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  P 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I :— what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale; — good 
faith,  it  is  such  another  Nan  ; — but,  I  detest,  an 
honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — We  had  an 
hour's  talk  of  that  wart: — I  shall  never  laugh 
but  in  that  maid's  company!  But  indeed  she 
is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing. — But 
for  you — well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold, 
there  's  money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice 
in  my  behalf:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  com- 
mend me 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  T  faith,  that  we  will ;  and  I 
will  tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next 
time  we  have  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell!  I  am  in  great  haste 
now.  [Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — Truly,  an 
honest  gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for 
I  know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does. — 
Out  upon  't !  what  have  I  forgot  P  [Exit. 
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Scene  t— itybrw  I'u.i'?  Ban*. 

Eater  Mistress  pAfiE,  ttttk  a  Utter. 
Mm.  /'•■.'/''•  What !  hare  1  'scaped  love-leliera 
in  n„-  K<»]iil.ij  time  of  my  buutjr,  and  urn  I  now 
n  subject  for  them  !     Let  me  see  i — 

'•  Ask  me  no  mm  why  1  love  you ;  for  though 
Inve  use  rcuon  for  hit  precisian,  he  admits  liim  not 
fur  his  counsellor.  You  pre  nut  young,  no  more  am 
I :  go  to  (hrn,  there's  sympathy:  jou  are  merry, 
bo  am  1 1  ha,  ha !  tl.en  there  't  more  sympathy : 
you  love  sn<nkh  mid  so  d<i  I ;  »mwlJ  you  desire  better 
sympathy  ?  I-et  it  suffice  thee.  Mistress  Page  {at 
the  least,  if  the  love  uf  a  soldier  can  suffice),  that  I 
love  lliee.  I  will  nut  say,  'Pity  me;'  'tis  not  a 
IflMhr  lflrn  phrase  j  bi 


"Thine 
By  day  or  i,ielit. 
Or  any  kind  of  light, 
With  all  his  might, 
For  thee  tu  fight, 

"John  Falsi*"." 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ?— O  wicked, 
wicked,  world  !— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to 
pieces  with  nge,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant! 
What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of 
my  conversation,  that  lie  dares  in  this  manner 
assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my 
n.rii|iriiu  !  — What  should  I  say  to  him? — I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth :— heaven  forgive  me! 
— Wltjr,  I  'II  exhibit  a  hilt  in  the  parliament  for 
the  ptiltiiia;  down  of  hit  men.  How  shall  I  he 
pruniyil  OH  liim?  for  revenged  I  will  be,  as 
sure  as  bia  guta  are  made  of  puddings. 


F.idrr  Mistress  Ford. 
i.  Ford.  Mistress   Page !  trust 


.  I   i 


"i"n-  ''■>  yui 


,   1   was  coming  t< 


Mm.  I'lujr.  And,  trust 
vera.      You  look  v,iy  iil. 

Mri.  Ft,!.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that;  I 
have  to  shew  to  lire  cutrary. 

Jnfri.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mr*.  Ford.  Well,  1  do,  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I 
could  shew  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  Mistress 
Page,  give  me  some  counsel! 

Mri.  Page.   What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mr*.  Fod.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trilling  reaped,  1  could  come  to  such  honour! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman  ;  take  the 
dispense   with   trifles  j— 


"hut  is 


tP 


Mri.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  bell  for  an 
eternal  moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mri.  Page.  What  P  thou  licsl !— Sir  Alice 
Ford  1— These  knights  will  hack  ;  and  so  thou 
sliouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Fird.  We  burn  daylight ;— here,  read, 
read; — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — 1 
shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men  39  long  as  I 
have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's  liking. 
And  yet  he  would  not  swear ;  praised  women's 
modesty;  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-be- 
haved reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  bis  disposition  would  have  gone  to 
the  truth  of  his  weirds :  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together  than  the  Hun- 
dredth Psalm  to  the  tune  of  «  Green  Sleeves." 
What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whole,  with  so 
many  tons  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor? 
How  shall  1  be  revenged  on  him  ?     1  think  the 


Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Jlaag  'em,  slave! ;  I  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it  i  but  these  that  accuse  him 
in  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his 
discarded  men  :  very  rogues,  now  they  ba  out  of 

Ford.  Were  they  Mb  men  ? 
Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.— 
Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her 
loose  to  him  ;  find  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than 
sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  1  would 
he  loath  to  turn  them  together  -  a  man  may  be 
too  confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my 
head  i  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the 
Garter  comes  :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate, 
or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. 
—How  now,  mine  host? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook ;  thou  Yt  a  gentle- 
man i  c  aval  ero-just  ice,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.— Good  even 
and  twenty,  good  Master  Page  !  Master  Page, 
will  you  go  with  ui  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-juatice;  tell  him, 
bully- rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
Sir  Hugh  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caiua  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  nost  o'  the  Garter,  a  word 
with  you. 

Hatt.  What  say  'st  thou,  bully-rook  ? 

{They  go  aside. 

Shal,  Will  you  {To  Page]  go  with  us  to  be- 
hold it  ?  My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring 
of  their  weapons  ;  and  1  think  he  hath  appointed 
them  contrary  places  i  for,  believe  me,  I  hear  the 
parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what 
our  sport  shall  he. 

Jfoit.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight, 
my  gueat-cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  111  give  you  a 
pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  lo  him, 
and  tell  him  my  name  is  Brook  [—only  for  a  jest. 

Ifott.  My  hand,  bully  I  thou  ahalt  have  egress 
and  regress  ;  said  I  well  ?  ond  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook  :    it   is   a  merry  knight. — Will  you   go, 

Shal.  Have  with  yon,  mine  host. 
Page.  I  have  beard  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  i  in 


these  times  you  aland  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  't  is  the  heart. 
Master  Page  j  'tia  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen 
the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made 
you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rata. 

Hutt.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rattier  hear  them 
scold  than  fight.  lEzeunt  Hoar,  Sh*LLqw,,$-Paoe. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily  i  she  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house  ;  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't :  ana,  I  have 
a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff:  if  I  find  her  ho- 
nest, I  lose  not  my  labour;  if  she  Iw  otherwise, 
'tis  labour  well  bestowed.  [E^tt. 

Scese  II.— A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Fnier  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Ful.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pitt.  Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
1  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Fat.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir, 
you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn:  I  have 
grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieve! 
for  you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym  ;  or  else  you 
had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of 
baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to 
gentlemen  ray  friends,  you  were  good  aoldiers 
and  tall  fellows:  and  when  Mistress  Bridget  lost 
the  handle  ofher  fan,  I  took 't  upon  mine  honour 
thou  hadst  it  not. 

Put.  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not 
fifteen -pence. 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  think'st  thou 
I  '11  endanger  my  soul  gratia  P  At  a  word,  hang 
no  more  ahout  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you: — 
go. — A  short  knife  and  a  throng; — to  your  manor 
of  Pickt-batch,  go. — You  '11  not  bear  a  letter  for 
me,  you  rogue! — You  stand  upon  your  honour! 
— Why,  thou  uncon  finable  baseness,  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  pre- 
cise.— I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear 
of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine 
honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fnin  to  shuffle,  to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will 
ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a- mount  tin  looks, 
your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beniing 
oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour  I  You 
will  not  do  il,  you! 

Pitt.  I  do  relent :  what  wouldst  thou  more  of 
man? 

Enter  RoBIN. 

Rob.  Sir.hera'aawomanvt'ould  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Let  her  approach. 


her  heart)'  commendations  to  you  too  j— and  let 
roe  tell  you  in  your  car,  she  'a  as  fartuous  a  civil 
modest  wife,  and  one  (I  lell  you)  that  will  not 
mias  you  morning  nor  evening  prayer,  aa  any  is 
in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other  !  and  ihe  bade 
me  tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom 
from  home  j  but  she  hopes  there  will  come  a  lime. 
I  never  knewawomnn  so  dote  Upon  a  man;  surely, 
I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fat.  Not  1,1  assure  thee;  setting  the  attraction 
of  my  good  parts  aaide,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for  't ! 

Ful.  But  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  :  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page'a  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
ihey  love  me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  !— they  have 
not  so  little  grace,  I  hope :— that  were  a  trick, 
indeed  !  But  Mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to 
send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves)  her  husband 
has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page  :  and 
truly,  Master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a 
wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does : 
do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay 
all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all 
is  oi  she  will ;  and  truly,  she  deserves  it  |  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one. 
You  must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 


Fai.  Why.  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  ao  then :  and  look  you,  ha 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nny-word,  that  you  may  know  one 
another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand anything;  for 'tis  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedneas:  old  folks,  you  know, 
have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Ful.  Fare  thee  well  -.  commend  me  to  them  both; 

there 'a  my  purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy. go 

along  with  this  woman. — This  news  distracts  me  ! 

f&lim  MUTim  QlKKLV  anil  Horns, 

Fill.  This  punk   is  one  of  Cupid's  carrier;: — 

Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue,  up  with  your  Sghtsj 

Give  fire;  she  is  my  prile,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all! 

[Exit  Pistol. 

Fcl.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  wayaj 
I  'II  make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done. 
Will  they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the 
expense  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ? 
Good  body,  I  thank  thee.  Let  them  say, 't  is 
grossly  done;  so  it  he  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enltr  Bakdolph. 

Sard.  Sir  John,  there  's  one  Master  Brook  below 

would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 

you;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's 

draught  of  sack. 
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Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  P 

Hard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such 
liquor.  Ah !  ha !  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress 
Page,  have  I  encompassed  you !  go  to ;  via  ! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  would  you  speak  with  me  P 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  pre- 
paration upon  you. 

Fal.  You  're  welcome :  what 's  your  will : — 
Give  us  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much ;  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  ac- 
quaintance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to 
charge  you;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I 
think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are ;  the  which  hath  something  emboldened 
me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion  :  for  they  say,  if 
money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  Sir 
John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
the  hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  Master  Brook;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be 
brief  with  you, — and  you  have  been  a  man  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means 
as  desire  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfections:  but, 
good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my 
follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another 
into  the  register  of  your  own :  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town, 
her  husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ard.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with 
a  doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to 
meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could 
but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only 
bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given 
largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she  would  have 


given :  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath 
pursued  me;  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all 
occasions.  But  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either 
in  my  mind  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I 
have  received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a 
jewel ;  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ; 
and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this : 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues : 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satis- 
faction at  her  hands  P 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  pur- 
pose? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  lore,  then  P 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another 
man's  ground  $  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by 
mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this 
to  me  P 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth 
so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of 
her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  art  of  my  pur- 
pose : — You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance, 
authentic  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and 
learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it : — There  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend 
all  I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time 
in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to 
the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of 
wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you :  if  any  man 
may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  P  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift !  She  dwells  so 
securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself ;  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  looked  against.  Now, could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires 
had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  them- 
selves ;  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of 
her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow, 
and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now 
are  too  strongly  embattled  against  me.  What 
say  you  to 't,  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last, 


a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy 

Fur  J.  O,  good  sir! 

Fat.  Master  Brook,  I  my  you  ahall. 


money,  Sir  John,   you  shall 


Fat.  Want  no  Mistress  Ford,  Master  Brook, 
<>u  shall  want  none.     I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may 
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n  appointment- 
,   her   assistant,   or   p>  bet  ween, 
:  I  *ay,  I  shall  be  with  Iter  be- 
even ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous 


iMcally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth.    Come 
you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 
Ford.  I  am  bleat  in  your  acquaintance.     Do 
you  know  Ford,  sir? 
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Fat.  Hang  him, poor  cuckoldy  knave!  I  know 
him  not :— yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor;  they 
say,  the  jealous,  wittolly  knnre  hnth  massca  of 
money:  for  the  which  his  wife  scema  to  me  well- 
favoured.  I  will  use  her  a«  the  key  of  the  cuckoldy 
rogue'*  coffer  ;  and  there's  my  liar  veal-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

F«l.  Hang  liiiti,  mechanical  pltAuttM  rogue  ! 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  win  !  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel  :  it  shall  hung  like  n  meteor  o'er 
the  cuckold's  horn* :  Master  Brook,  thou  shall 
know  I  will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and 
thou  shalt  lie  with  hi*  wife.— Come  to  me  soon 
at  night ;— Ford 's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate 
his  style  :  thou,  Master  Brook,  shall  know  him 
for  11  knave  and  cuckold :— come  to  me  soon  at 
night.  [Ent. 

Far  J.  What  nduumed  epicurean  rascal  is  this! 
— My  heart  U  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says  this  ia  improvident  jealousy  ?  My  wife 
halh  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman!  my  bed  shall  he 
abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation 
gnawed  at  5  and  1  shall  DM  only  receive  this  vil- 
lanous  wrong,  hut  stand  under  the  adoption  of 
abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  dots  me  this 
wrong.  Terms!  names! — Amaimon  sounds  well ; 
Lucifer,  well;  Bar  bason,  well;  yet  they  are  devils" 
additions,  the  names  of  Bends  :  but  cuckold  ; 
wittol-cuckold  !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a 
name.  Page  is  an  asa,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust 
his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous:  I  will  rather 
trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh 
the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with 
my  aqna-vilie  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling 
gelding,  than  my  wife  with  hers.  If:  then  she  plots, 
then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises  1  and  what 
they  think  in  their  hunts  tin  1  may  effect,  they  uill 
break  their  hearts  bul  they  will  effect.  Heaven 
be  praised  for  my  jealousy  ! — Eleven  o'clock  the 
hour  j— I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be 
revenged  on  Falstoff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will 
about  it ;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a 
minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie!  cuckold  !  cuckold! 
cuckold  I  [Exit. 

Bcni  III.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  C.vITJS  and  RUGBT. 
Cain*.  Jack  Rugby  ! 
Hug.  Sir. 

Caiui.  Vat  ia  de  clock,  Jack  P 
Hug.  Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh 
promised  to  meet. 

Caiui.  By  gar,  he  hies  save  his  soul,  dot  he  is 


no  come;  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is 
no  come  :  by  gar,  Jack  Hug  by,  he  is  dead  alreadv, 
if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  ia  wise,  sir;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  time. 

Ohm.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I 
vill  kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack;  I  vill 
tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

JiiKj.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Cains,  Vilkny,  take  your  rapier. 

Itug.  Forbear;  here 's  company. 

E><t  r  Ho-T,  Shallow,  Slesdeb,  and  Pack. 
Ilnst.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 
Shut.   Save  \uii,  Ktttet  DoHM  t-'aius. 
Page.  Now,  good  Master  Doctor. 
SUn,  Give  you  good  uoROW,  air. 
Cttiut.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,   four, 
come  for  ? 

Ilust.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  (bin,  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  tbttrej 
to  see  thee  pais  thy  puuto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse, 
thy  distance,  thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethi- 
opian? Is  be  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully  ! 
What  say  a  my  F-sculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart 
orelder?ba!ishedead,  bully  Stale?  is  he  dead? 
Cuius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  jack-prieat  of 
the  rorld ;  he  is  not  shew  his  face. 

llutt.  Thou  art  a  Cas til ian  king,  Urinal!  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  hoy! 

Cains.  I  pray  you,  hear  vitneas  dat  me  have 
slay  six  or  seven,  two  or  three  hours  for  hiin,  and 
he  ii  110  come. 

Shot.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  Master  Doctor: 
he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  citrer  of  bodies ; 
if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of 
your  professions;  is  it  not  true,  Master  Puge? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Bkal  DoJikina,  Master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my 
finger  itches  lo  make  one:  though  we  In  jus- 
tices, and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  Master  Page, 
we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  :  we  are  the 
sons  of  women,  Master  Page. 

Page.  T  is  Irue,  Master  Shallow. 
Shut.  It  will  befoundso,  Muster  Page.  Master 
Doctor  Caius,  1  am  come  to  felch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace  ;  you  have  shewed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shewn  him- 
self a  wise  and  patient  churchman:  you  must 
go  with  me.  Unlet  Doctor. 

Hast.  Pardon,  guest  justice:— A  ward,  Mon- 
sieur Huek-wmtat. 

Cuius.  Muck-vater!  vat  is  dat? 
i/os(.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is 
valour,  bully. 
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will  knog  his  urinals  about  hU  knave's  coslard, 
when  I  have  good  opportumtiea  for  the  WW  — 
pless  my  soul ! 

To  shallow  rivers,  lo  whose  fulls 
Melodious  birds  ling  niadrigfllsi 
There  will  «ic  niske  nor  pen*  of  rosea, 
And  a  thousund  fragrant  posies. 

To  shallow 

Mercy  on  nie'  I  have  a  grrat  dispositions  to  cry. 


UeMiOM  birds  sifiE  madrigals  ;— 
When  u  I  »»i  in  pjibiloD,— 
And  a  ihonsoml  vogrun  posies. 
To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way.  Sit  llu^li. 
Era.  He 'a  welcome: 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  wuote  Calla — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right!— what  weapons  Labe? 


Sim.  No  weapona,  sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
Muter  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from 
Frogmore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown;  or  else  keep 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson?  Good-morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  n  gamester  from  the  dice, 
and  a  good  student  frojii  his  book,  and  it  is 
wonderful. 

Sin.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  ! 

Era.  Ple«  you  from  his  mercy  soke,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What!  the  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you 
study  them  both,  matter  parson  ? 


rage.  And  youthful  atiil,  in  your  doublet  and 
hoae,  this  raw  rheumatic  day? 

Era.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office, 
muster  parson. 

Era.  Fery  well:  what  La  it? 

Page.  Yonder  ia  a  most  reverend  gentleman, 
who,  belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  per- 
son, is  at  moat  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and 
patience,  that  ever  you  saw, 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward : 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  bis  place,  gravity,  and 
learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  ia  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him  :  Master  Doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 


\ 
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—they  are  laid  j  and  our  revolted  wive*  share 
damnation  together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then 
torture  my  tiff,  pluck  the  hom.wed  veil  of  mo- 
desty from  the  so  seeming  Mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actscon:  mid 
to  these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbour* 
ahull  cry  aim.  [Clock  tlrikc:]  The  clock  gives  me 
my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids,  mo  search;  there 
I  ahull  find  FalstafT.  I  nlin.ll  he  rather  praised  for 
this,  than  mocked:  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the 
earth  is  firm,  that  Falslaff  is  (here  i  I  «ill  go. 


>  Well  met,  Master  Ford. 


Shnl. 

Page,  $rc_ 

lord.  Trust  me,  n  good  knot :  I  have  good 
cheer  at  home;   and,  I  pray  you.  all  go  with  me. 
Shal.  1  must  excuse  myself,  Master  Ford. 
Sttm.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed 
lo  dine  with   Mistress  Anne,  and  1  would  not 
break  wilh  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 
Shal.  We   have  lingered  about  a  match   be- 
tween Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and 
this  day  we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Si.ii.  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 
Page,  You   have,    Master   Slender ;    I   aland 
wholly  for  you  : — but  my   wife,  master  doctor, 
is  for  you  altogether. 

Cains.  Ay,  by  gor  j  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me  j 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  lo  young  Master  Fenton  ? 
He  capers,  he  dances,  he  bos  eyes  of  youth,  he 
writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April 
and  May:  he  will  carry  't,  he  will  carry 't;  'tis 
in  his  buttons ;  he  will  carry 't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you. 
The  gentleman  is  of  no  having:  he  kept  com- 
pany with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins;  he  is  of 
too  high  a  region,  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he 
shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
finger  of  my  substance  ;  if  he  take  her,  let  him 
take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my 
consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  yoti  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner:  besides  your  cheer, 
you  shall  hove  sport  ]  I  will  shew  you  a  mon- 
sler. — Master  doctor,  you  shall  go; — so  shall 
you,  Master  Page ; — and  you,  Sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well :— we  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  Master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slenuer. 

Cains.  Go  home,  John  Rugby;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Hoit.  Farewell,   my    hearts:    I     will   to    my 

honest  knight  FalsUrf,  and  drink  canary  with 

him.  [Exit  Host. 


Ford.  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first 
wilh  him  j  I'll  make  him  dance. — [Aside.] — 
W.ll  you  go,  genlles? 

All.  Have  wilh  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  in.— A  Room  in  Fobd's  Home. 
Enter  MlsT&KsS  FoRO  ami  MlSTBESS  PAGE, 
Mn.  Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Robert  I 
Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly  1     Is   the  bur:k- 

Mr*.  Ford.  1  warrant.— What,  Robin,  1  say. 

Enter  Servants,  with  u  batitt. 

Mn.  Page.  Come,  ennir,  come. 

Mr:   Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mr*.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge;  vte 
must  be  brief, 

Mr*.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brow- 
house;  and,  when  1  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth, 
and  (without  any  pause  or  staggering)  take  this 
basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  done,  trudge  with 
it  in  nil  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  w  hi  tilers 
in  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the 
muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side, 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mr*.  Find.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over; 
they  lack  no  direction.  Begone,  and  come  when 
you  are  called.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mr*.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ?  what 
news  with  you  t 

Fob.  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your 
back-door,  Mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your 
company. 

Mr*.  Page.  You  little  Jsck-a-lent,  have  you 

Rob.  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn :  my  master  knows 
not  of  your  being  here :  and  hath  threatened  to 
put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of 
it;  for  he  swears  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mr*.  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy 
of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make 
thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose.— I  '11  go  hide  me. 

Mr*.  Ford.  Do  so.— Go,  tell  thy  master  1  am 

alonu.     Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[Exit  Rows. 

Mr*.  Page.  I  warrant  thee :  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [Exit  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  then  :  we  '11  use  ibis  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross,  watery  pumpion: — 
we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtle*  from  jays. 
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Enter  FaLSTAFF. 

Kit  "Have  I  caught"  thee,  "my  heavenly 
jewel  P"  Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived 
long  enough;  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition: 
0,  this  bleated  hour! 

Mr*.  Ford.  0,  sweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistreat  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot 
prate,  Hrt.  Ford.  Now  ahull  1  sin  in  my 
with :  I  would  thy  huthand  were  dead  ;  1 11 
tpeak  it  before  the  beat  lord,  I  would  make  thee 
my  lady. 

Mr*.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John!  alas,  1 
thould  be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fnl.  Let  the  court  of  France  shew  me  such 
mother.  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the 
diamond  :  thou  haat  the  right  arched  bent  of  the 
brow,  that  becomes  the  ship- tire,  the  tire-valiant, 
or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mr*.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John  :  my 
brows  become  nothing  else  |  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  to:  thou  wou  Ida  t 
make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fixture 
of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 


gait,  in  a  aemicircled  farthingale.  I  see  what 
thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not:  nature  is 
thy  friend  :  Come  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mr*.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there  U  no  tuch  thing 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there 't  something  extraordinary  in  thee. 
Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that, 
like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that 
come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like 
Bucklersbury  in  simple-time)  1  cannot;  but  I  love 
thee ;  none  but  thee ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear  you 
love  Mra.  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might  'st  at  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate ;  which  it  at  hateful  to  me 
as  the  reek  of  a  limekiln. 

Mr*.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  bow  I  love 
you ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I  'II  deserve  it 

Mr*.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do; 
or  else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Bob.  [within.]  Mistress  Ford,  Mistress  Ford ! 
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here's  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and 
bloving,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs 
speak  with  you  presently. 

Fill.  She  shall  not  see  me  ;  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so  i  she  is  a  very  tat- 
tling woman.  [FaI.STaFF  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Paoe  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now? 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  Mistress  Ford,  what  hate  you 
done  ?  You  're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you 
are  undone  Tor  ever. 

Mr*.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  Mistress 
Page? 

Mrs.  rage.  O,  well-a-day,  Mistress  Ford!  hav- 
ing an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him 
such  cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mr,.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ?— Out 
upon  you  !  how  am  I  mistook  in  yon ! 

Mrt.  Fold.  Why,  alas!  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither, 
woman,  with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search 
for  a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the 
house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage 
of  his  absence  :  you  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder.— [Aside.]— Ti*.  not 

Mr:  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here;  but 't  is  most  certain  your 
husband  's  Coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels, 
to  search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  lell 
you  :  if  you  know  yourself  elear,  why  I  am  glad 
of  it;  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey, 
convey  him  nut.  Re  not  amazed;  call  all  your 
rou  :  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid 
farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Fvrd.  What  shall  I  do?— There  is  a  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  friend;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame  so  much  as  his  peril  i  I  had  rather  than 
a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrt.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  *'  you  had 
rnlher,"  and  "you  had  rather;"  your  husband's 
here  at  band,  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance: 
in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have 
you  deceived  me  ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket ;  if  he 
be  of  any  reasonahle  stature,  he  may  creep  in 
here;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it 
e  going  to  bucking:  or,  it  is  whiting-time, 
send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Fonl.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What 
■hall  Ida? 

Ee-e-titer  VALSTfitr: 
Ftil.  Let  me  see'l,  let  me  sre'l!   O,  let  me 
see'tl-ril   in,   I'll   in.      Follow   your  friend's 
counsel  s-I'll  in. 


Mrs.  Page.    What!   Sir  John  Falstaff!     Are 
these  your  letters,  knight? 

Ful.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee  ;  help  me 
away  :  let  me  creep  in  here  ;  I  '11  never — 

[He  goes  into  tltt  basket ;  they  corer  hua 
with  foul  linen. 
Mrt.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy. 
Call  your  men,  Mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling 
knight! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John! 

[Exit  Robin. 

Tie-enter  Servants. 
Go,  lake  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly;  where "s 
the  cowl-staff?  Look,  how  -you  drumble ;  carry 
them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly, 


£n(erFoRD,  Pagk,  Caiiis,  and  Sir  Hpoii  F.v ass. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near.  If  I  suspect  wiih- 
out  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let 
me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it. — How  now? 
whither  bear  you  this? 

Sere,  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mr*.  Fud.  Why,  what  haveyoti  to  douhilher 
Ihi'J*  hear  it?  You  were  heal  meddle  will!  bmk- 
washing. 

Fvrd,  Buck?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of 
the  buck!  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  bock)  1 
warrant  you,  buck ;  and  of  the  season  ton,  it  shall 
appear.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  the  knlrf.] 
Gentlemen,  1  have  dreamed  to-night:  I'll  tail 
you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys  i 
ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out:  I'll 
warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox.  Let  me  atop 
this  way  first:— so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented  :  yon 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  Master  Page.— Up,  gentlemen; 
you  shall  see  sport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen. 

[JUL 

Era.    This  is  fery   fantastical   humours   ani 

Caua.  By  gar,  't  is  no  de  fashion  of  France : 
it  is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  ;  see  the 
issue  of  his  search. 

[Exeunt  8m  Hugo  Evans,  Page,  ami  Caws. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency 
in  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  bet- 
ter, that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  «  taking  was  he  in,  when 
your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need 
of  Washing;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will 
do  him  a  benefit. 
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Mr*.  Page.  Hanghim,  dishonest  rascal!  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  think  my  husband  hath  some 
special  suspicion  of  FalstaiPs  being  here,  for  I 
neTer  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mr*.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  and 
we  will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his 
dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
Mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throw- 
ing into  the  water;  and  give  him  another  hope, 
to  betray  him  to  another  punishment  P 

Mr*.  Page.  We  '11  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for 
to-morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sib  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him:  may  be  the  knave 
bragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mr*.  Page.  Heard  you  that  P 

Mr*.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace. — You  use  me  well, 
Master  Ford,  do  you  P 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mr*.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than 
your  thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mr*.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong, 
Master  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment! 

Cain*.  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  Master  Ford !  are  you  not 
ashamed  P  What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this 
imagination  P  I  would  not  have  your  distemper 
in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  Tia  my  fault,  Master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  at  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Omu.  By  gar,  I  see  't  is  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife ;  come,  Mistress  Page ;  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let 's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me, 
well  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  tomorrow 
morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we  '11 
a-birding  together;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the 
bush.    Shall  it  be  soP 

Ford.  Anything. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
wnpany. 

Gain*.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a 
tird. 

VOL.  I.  O 


Eva.  For  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  Master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to  mor- 
row on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Caiu*.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave;  to  have  his  gibes  and 
his  mockeries.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— A  Boom  in  Page's  Home. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then P 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself! 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  galled  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  met 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  wooed  thee,  Anne; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  't  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir; 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then — Hark  you  hither. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mistress 

Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  Mistress  Quickly;  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't :  slid, 
't  is  but  venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me:  I  care  not 
for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye;  Master  Slender  would  speak 
a  word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's 
choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile,  ill-favoured  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  I 

[Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton  P 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

ShaL  She 's  coming ;  to  her,  cos.  O  boy,  thou 
hadst  a  father ! 


I       ! 


I   I 
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Slen.  I  had  a  father,  Mistress  Anne ;  my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole 
two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any 
woman  in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail, 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you 
for  that  good  comfort — She  calls  you,  coz :  I  '11 
leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  Master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings,  that 's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would 
you  with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little 
or  nothing  with  you.  Your  father  and  my  uncle 
have  made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not, 
happy  man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how 
things  go  better  than  I  can.  You  may  ask  your 
father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.     Now,    Master    Slender: — love    him, 
daughter  Anne. 
Why,  how  now !  What  does  Master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of. 
Fent.  Nay,  Master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs.  Page.  Good  Master  Fenton,  come  not  to 

my  child. 
Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  P 
Page.  No,  good  Master  Fenton. 

Come,  Master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender ;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  Master  Fenton. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
Quick.  Speak  to  Mistress  Page. 
Fent.   Good  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love 
your  daughter. 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 
Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond' 
fool. 


Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick.  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth, 
And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself. — Good 
Master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy: 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected  5 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir.     She  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mistress  Page  and  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now. — "Nay,"  said 
I,  "  will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and 
a  physician  P  Look  on  Master  Fenton." — This  is 
my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to 
night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring:  there's  for  thy 
pains.  [ExiL 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune! 
A  kind  heart  he  hath:  a  woman  would  run 
through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart. 
But  yet,  I  would  my  master  had  Mistress  Anne : 
or  I  would  Master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth, 
I  would  Master  Fenton  had  her.  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  them  all  three ;  for  so  I  have  promised, 
and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  speciously 
for  Master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another 
errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mis- 
tresses :  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it.        [Exit 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say. 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Have  I  lived  to  be 
carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's 
offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames !  Well, 
if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  1 11  have  my 
brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to 
a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies, 
fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you  may  know  by  my 
size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking: 
if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should 
down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore 
was  shelvy  and  shallow:  a  death  that  I  abhor; 
for  the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing 
should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled ! 
I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 
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suit  then  il  desperate;  you'll  undertake  her  no 

Fu!.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into 
Etna,  u  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will 
leave  her  thus.  Her  husband  is  thU  morning 
gone  a  birding  i  I  have  received  from  her  ano- 
ther embassy  of  meeting ;  'twill  eight  and  nine 
is  the  hour.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  T  U  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Ii  it?  I  mill  then  address  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient 
leisure,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed:  and 
the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  en- 
joying her  i  adieu.  You  shall  have  her,  Master 
Brook  i  Master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold  Ford. 
[Exit. 


Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  vision?  it  this  a 
dream?  do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake; 
awake,  Master  Ford ;  there  'e  a  hole  made  in 
your  beat  coat,  Master  Ford,  Tbia  'tie.  to  be 
married!  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck- 
baskets  !— Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I 
am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher  ;  he  is  at  my 
house  :  he  cannot  'scape  me;  't  is  impossible  he 
should  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  puree, 
nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  but,  lest  the  devil  that 
guides  htm  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impos- 
sible places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me 
(mill- ;  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the 
proverb  go  with  me,  I  '11  be  horn-mad.        \Esil. 


Scene  L—  The  Street. 


t  Master  Ford's  already, 


Mrt.  Page.  Is 
think'st  thou. 

Quiet.  Sure  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  pre- 
sentlyi  but  truly  he  is  very  courageous  mad, 
about  bis  throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress 
Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mr:  Page.  I  '11  be  with  her  by-and-by  |  I  '11 
but  bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.     Look 
"  i  a  playing-day,  I  aee. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  Sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.  No;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 
to  play. 


Quiet.  Blessing  of  his  heart! 
Mrt.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says  my 
on  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book  j 
I  piay  you,  ask  him  some  questions  in  bis  acci- 

Eca.  Come   hither,  William ;    hold  up  your 
head;  come.     . 

Mrt.  Page.  Come  on   sirrah :    hold  up   your 
head;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid, 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouna? 

Will.  Two. 

QurcA.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one 
number  more;  becouae  they  say,  od's  nouna. 

Eta.  Peace    your    taltlings- — What   is  fair, 
William? 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats!  there  are  fairer  thing*  t 
poulcats,  sure. 
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Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declen- 
sions of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot 

Eva.  It  is  qui,  oua,  quod ;  if  you  forget  your 
quies,  your  quces,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be 
preeches.    Oo  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  «cholar  than  I 
thought  he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell, 
Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Exit 
Sib.  Hugh  Evans.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come, 
we  stay  too  long.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IL—A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance :  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ; 
not  only,  Mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of 
love,  but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement, 
an£  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you  sure  of  your 
husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He 's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  [within].  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford ! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

[Exit  FAL8TAFF. 

Enter  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart P  who's  at 
home  beside  yourself  P 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  P 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. — Speak  louder. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  P 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in 
his  old  lunes  again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with 
my  husband;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind; 
so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead, 
crying  "  Peer  out,  peer  out !"  that  any  madness 
I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness,  civility, 
and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now : 
I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  P 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now 
here ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their 
company  from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experi- 


ment of  his  suspicion ;  but  I  am  glad  the  knight 
is  not  here ;  now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end ;  he  will 
be  here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  it 
here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he 's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are 
you  !— Away  with  him,  away  with  him ;  better 
shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  P  how 
should  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the 
basket  again  P 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  1 11  come  ho  more  i'  the  basket:  may 
I  not  go  out  ere  he  come  P 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  Master  Ford's  bro- 
thers watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall 
issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he 
came.    But  what  make  you  here  P 

Fal  What  shall  I  do  ?— I  '11  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding-pieces :  creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  there  is 
no  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I  '11  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  Sir  John.  Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  P 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  other, 
wise,  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a 
kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  ex- 
tremity rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him; 
she 's  as  big  as  he  is ;  and  there 's  her  thrummed 
hat,  and  her  muffler  too  :  run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Oo,  go,  sweet  Sir  John  :  Mistress 
Page  and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick ;  we  11  come  dress 
you  straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  FAL8TAFF. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet 
him  in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old 
woman  of  Brentford  ;  he  swears  she 's  a  witch ; 
forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to 
beat  her. 
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Ford.  I  11  prat  her:— Out  of  my  door,  you 
witch  [beats  him'],  you  rag,  you  baggage,  vou 
polecat,  you  ronton  !  out!  out!  I 'II  conjure  you. 
I  11  fortune-tell  you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  I  think 
you  have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mm.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it :— 't  is  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch. 

Era.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is  a 
witch  indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  Wan  boa  a  great 
peard ;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech 
you  follow  j  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy  :  if 
I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when 
I  open  again. 


Fvye.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further. 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Pag*,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans 

Mr*.  Page.  Trust  me.he beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mr*.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methougiit. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed  and 
hung  o'er  the  altar;    it  hath  done  n 


Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  P  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  htm  with  any  further  revenge? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  Id 
fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never, 
I  think,  in  the  way  of  (Taste,  attempt  us  again. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  tarred  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page*  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains. 
If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvir- 
tuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted, 
we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  warrant  they  11  have  him  pub* 
licly  shamed ;  and  methinks  there  would  be  no  pe- 
riod to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  to  the  forge  with  it,  then ; 
shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cooL  [Exeunt. 


BCEHE  IIL — A  Boom  m  the  Oarter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  8ir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three 
of  your  horses  t  the  duke  himself  will  be  to  mor- 
row at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  se- 
cretly? I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court:  let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen  :  they  speak  English  P 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  haTe  my  horses ;  but  I  '11 
make  them  pay,  1 11  sauce  them :  they  have  had 
my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned 
away  my  other  guests :  they  must  come  off:  1 11 
sauce  them :  come.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  TV.— A  Boom  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  Mistress 
Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a 
oman  at  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters 
at  an  instant? 
Jsfra.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife:  henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold, 
Ihsm  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  ho- 
nour stand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Psye*  T  is  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission, 
As  in  offence. 

B«t  lat  oar  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Tat  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
What*  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 
Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they 

spoke  of. 
YOL.  I.  p 


Page.  UowP  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight!  fie,  fie  j  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
rivers ;  and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old 
'oman :  methinks  there  should  be  terrors  in  him, 
that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks  his  flesh  is 
punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you  11  use  him 
when  he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that 
Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragged  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a 

chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth* 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do 
fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device : 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  hell  come, 
And  in  this  shape :  when  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  P 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought 
upon :  and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands :  upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once, 
With  some  diffused  song ;  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amaz6dness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  secret  paths  he  dares  to  tread, 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound, 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 

We  11  all  present  ourselves ;  dis-hora  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 
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Ford.  The  children  mint 

Be  practiced  well  to  this,  or  (hey  'II  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  tench  the  children  their  lirh.ivii>un  ; 
■nil  I  will  be  like  ■  juok-aii-npes  also,  to  horn 
ifcl  kni^tit  with  my  tnber. 

Ford.  That  will  he  e*cellent.    I  'II  gu  buy  them 

Mri.  Page,    My  Nun  shall  be  the  queen  of  all 
tin-  fairies, 
Finely  attired  iu  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ;— and  in  thnt  time 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away.  [Atide. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton. — Go,  send  to  FaUtnlT 

Ford.  Nay,  1  'II  to  him  again  in  name  of  Drook ; 
lie 'II  tell  me  all  his  purpose:  sure  he'll  come. 
Mrt.  Page.   Fear   not  you   that :    go,   get    us 
properties 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

F.ea.  Let  m  about  it:  it  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fury  honest  knaveries. 

[i;.n-n„l  Paoe,  I'. .hi.,  and  Ev*ns. 
Mt».  Pagt.  Go,  Mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mibtrms  Ford. 
1  'II  to  the  doctor ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects  : 
The  doctor  is  well  moneyed,  and  bis  Friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her.  [Exit. 


Sccmc  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  fun. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple, 

Hott.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick-akin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss  ;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
FalstafT,  from  Master  Slender. 

If  ml.  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  cas- 
tle, his  standing-bed  and  truckle-bed ;  'I  U  painted 
about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and 
new:  go,  knock  and  call;  lie 'II  speak  like  an 
Anthropophaginian  unto  thee:  knock,  I  say. 

Ana.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman, 
gone  up  into  his  chamber;  I'll  he  so  bold  as  to 
stay,  sir,  till  she  come  down :  I  come  to  speak 
with  her,  indeed. 

,  Hott.  Hal  a  fat  woman!  the  knight  may  be 
robbed :  1  '11  call.— Bully  knight  I  Bully  Sir  John! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military:  art  thou  there? 
it  it  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 


Fa!.   [«Wr].    How  now,  mine  hostt 
Il-iil.   litre's  it  Bohemian  -Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman :  let  her  descend. 
bully,  let  her  descend;  my  chambers  are  honour- 
able:  lie!   privacy!  6e! 


Enter  Fn.'Tirr. 


Fat.  Ther 


n  old  fat 


,  mine  host,  a 
even  now  with  me;   but  she  'a  gune. 

Si ib.  Pray  j ■mi,  sir,  was  't  not  the  wise  woman 
of  Brentford  t 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell : — what 
would  you  with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  air,  my  master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know, 
sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  thai  beguiled  him  of 
a  chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no.  « 

Fal.    1  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it- 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir! 

Fal.  Marry,  the  says,  that  the  very  tame 
man  that  beguiled  Master  Slender  of  hit  chain, 
cozened  him  of  It. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.   What  are  they  1  let  us  know. 

Hott.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.   I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Ful.   Conceal  them,  or  thon  dlest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
Mistress  Anne  Page;  to  know  if  it  were  my 
masler's  fortune  to  have  her  or  no. 

Fal.   T  is,  1  it  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir! 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no.    Go ;  say  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.   May  1  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal.  Ay.SirTyke;  who  more  bold! 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship:  1  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.       [F.jit  Siuflo. 

Hott.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir 
John :  was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee! 

Fal.  Ay,  thnt  there  was,  mine  host;  one  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned 
before  in  my  life :  and  I  paid  nolliing  for  it  nei- 
ther, but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

£nf«r  B^BDOLPU. 

Bard.  Out,  ahis,  sir!  cozenage!  mere  cozenage  I 

IIoil.  Where  be  my  horses !  speak  well  ol 
them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  *o 
soon  as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off, 
from  behind  one  of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire; 
and  set  spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German 
devils,  three  Doctor  Faustutet. 

Hott.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke. 
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villain :  do  not  say  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are 
honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host? 

Hott.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is 
three  cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the 
hosts  of  Reading,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook, 
of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will, 
look  you:  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and 
vlouting-stogs ;  and  'tis  not  convenient  you  should 
be  cozened :  fare  you  well.  [Exit . 

Enter  Dr.  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarterre  t 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a 
me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke 
de  Jarmany :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke  dat  de 
court  is  know  to  come :  I  tell  you  for  good  vill : 
adieu.  [Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go: — assist  me, 
knight;  I  am  undone :— fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  vil- 
lain !  I  am  undone !  [Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ; 
for  I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it 
should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have 
been  transformed,  and  how  my  transformation 
hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt 
me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fisher- 
men's boots  with  me ;  I  warrant  they  would  whip 
me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as 
a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore 
myself  at  primer o.  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now !  whence  come  you  ? 

Qmek.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

FaL  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam 
the  other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I 
have  suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than 
the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is 
able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  they  not  suffered?  Yes,  I 
warrant ;  speciously  one  of  them ;  Mistress  Ford, 
good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

FaL  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  1 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable  dex- 
terity of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an 
old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable 


had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks, 
for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your 
chamber :  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and  I 
warrant,  to  your  content  Here  is  a  letter  will 
say  somewhat  Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to 
bring  you  together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not 
serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

FaL  Come  up  into  my  chamber.        [Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind 
is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Pent.  Yet  hear  me  speak:  assist  me  in  my 
purpose ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  '11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  Master  Fenton ;  and  J 
will,  at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answered  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both : — wherein  fat  Falstafl 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Shewing  the  letter. 
I  '11  shew  you  here  at  large.  Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and 

one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen : 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  tfi  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuttle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot, 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests: 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
Sheshallgowith  him :— -her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
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(For  they  mint  all  be  masked  and  visarded), 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  In-  loose  enrobed, 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  j 
And  when  the  dootor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  hy  the  hand ;  and,  on  thai  token, 
The  moid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

lint.  Which  meana  she  to  deceive  P  father  or 
mother  T 

Ftnt.  Both,  my  good  host,  lo  go  along  with  me  i 


And  here  it  rests, — that  you  '11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  ut  cnurch,  'twiil  twelve  and  ooei 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Ifosl.  Well,  husband  your  device  ;  I'll  to  the 

Bring  yon  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  prieaL 
Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Betides,  1  '11  make  a  present  recompense. 

[ExeuiU. 


Scene  I.— A  Room  in  th-   Garter  Can. 
Enter  Fai.staff  and  Mistress  Quickly. 

Fat.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling  ; — go;  I'll 
hold.  This  is  the  third  lime;  I  hope  good  luck 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go;  they  say  there 
is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity, 
chance,  or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I  'II  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  1  '11  do 
whal  I  can  to  gel  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fat.  Away,  I  sayj  lime  weara :  hold  up  your 
head,  and  mince.         [Exit  Mistress  QuirKt.v. 

E-,Ur  Ford. 
How  now,  Master  Brook  ?     Matter  Brook,  the 
matter  will  lie  known    to-night,  or  never.     Be 
you  in  the  park  shout  midnight,  at  Herner*  oak, 
and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

fbrii.  Went  yon  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as 
you  told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  Master  Brook,  as  you  »ee, 
like   a   poor   old  man?    bill   I 
Master   Brook,  like  a  poor  old 


same  knave,  her  husband,  hath  the  lineal  mad 
devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  Musler  Brook,  lhal  ever 
governed  fremy,  I  will  tell  you.— He  beat  me 
grievously,  in  the  shnpe  of  n  woman  j  for  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  Master  Brook,  1  fear  not  Goliah 
with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  I  know  also,  life 
is  a  shuttle.  1  nm  in  haste  j  go  along  with  me ; 
I  'II  tell  you  all.  Master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked 
geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew 
nut  what  il  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow 
me:  I'll  (ell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave 
Ford:  on  whom,  to-night,  I  will  be  revengeil, 
and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand.— 
Follow :  strange  things  in  hund,  Master  Brook  '. 
follow.  [JbaiMt 

ScEKR  II Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Face,  Siuiaow,  a„d  Slkkiikk. 

Pafft.  Come,  come  ;  we'll  couch  i'lbc  cnstle- 
ditch,  till  wc  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.— Re- 
memhrr,  son  Slender,  my  daughter. 
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Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her, 
and  we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  an- 
other. I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  "  mum;" 
she  cries  "  budget ;"  and  by  that  we  know  one 
another. 

ShaL  That's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either 
your  mum,  or  her  budget?  the  white  will  de- 
cipher her  well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten 
o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits 
will  become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport ! 
No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall 
know  him  by  his  horns.   Let'acway;  follow  me, 

[Exeumi. 


Scene  III.— SHU 

Enter  Mistress  Pag*,  Mtsrftsaa  Foao,  m$d 

Da.  Cat  us. 

Mrs.  Page,  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  des- 
patch it  quickly :  go  before  into  the  park ;  we 
two  must  go  together. 

Casus.  I  know  vut  I  have  to  do ;  adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caiue. 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  snuch  at  Che 
abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's 
marrying  my  daughter;  but  'tis  no  matter; 
better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of 
heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop 
of  fairies?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard 
by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which,  at 
the  very  instant  of  FalstafTs  and  our  meeting, 
they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  he  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their 
lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on.  To  the  oak, 
to  the  oak  1  f  Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies ;  come ;  and  remember 
your  parts :  be  pold  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into 
the  pit;  and  when  I  give  you  the  watch-'ords, 
do  aslpidyou:  come,  come;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised,  with  a  buck's  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve; 
the  minute  draws  on : — Now,  the  hot-blooded 
gods  assist  me : — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a 
bull  for  thy  Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  O 
powerful  love !  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a 
beast  a  man ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast — 
You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda.  O  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the  god 
drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose!  A  fault 
done  lint  in  the  form  of  a  beast;  O  Jove,  a 
heasdy  fault!  and  then  another  fault  in  the 
somUaaoe  of  a  fowl;  think  oi/t,  Jove;  a  foul 
fcufe.  When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall 
dot  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor 
the  fattest,  I  think,  i' the  forest:  send 
me  ft  ftftftl  tut  time,  Jove  I  or  who  east  blame  me 
to  ftfjft  mj  tallow.  Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Bnt*  If  htum  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

4fcY*  Ford.  Sir  John,  art  thou  there,  my  deer? 
my  male  deer? 

Fal  My  doe  ?— Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes ;  let 
it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  "  Green  Sleeves;"  hail 
kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes;  let  there 
come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter 
me  here.  (Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a 
haunch:  I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my 
shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my 
horns  I  bequeath  to  your  husbands.  Am  I  a 
woodman?  ha!  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? 
— Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience ;  he 
makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  wel- 
come !  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

t:Ji!A^^       ITkeyrunoJ. 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ; 
he  would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr;  Mistress 
Quickly,  and  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  and 
others,  dressed  Wee  fairies,  with  waxen  tapers 
on  their  heads. 
Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 

You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 

You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 

Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 
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1'itt.  Elves,    lilt     jour    nanus,    silence,    you 

Ciirket,  to  Windsor  thimniei  ahull  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou   find'st  um-akeil,  und  hearths 

unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  h  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  und  ilnttery. 

Ful.  The)'  arc  fairies;  he  that  ajieaks  lo  Lueui 

shall  die : 
I  'II  wink  and  couch :  no  man   (heir  works  must 

eye.  [L''e«  down  upon  his  fate. 

Eca.   Where's   Pedtt — Oo    you,    und    where 

you  Hull  a  maid 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayer*  soid, 
Kaiae  up  the  organs  of  bar  phantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  a*  careless  infancy  j 
lint  those  as  sleep,  ant)  think  not  on  their  ..In-. 


I'inch   liicin,  arms,  leys,  backs,  shoulders,  «i 

Qmtk,  About,  about ; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  implies,  on  every  uored  room) 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 


.,[■„[...« 
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Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  uwner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
Willi  juice  of  balm,  and  every  preCWU*  tinner: 
Each  fair  instalment,  cout  and  social  eresl, 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  miiiiliiw'-lairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter*!  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  ex  pressure  that  it  hears  green  let  it  be, 
Man  loilii.-lK-li  tiiiin  all  the  Held  lo  see; 
And  //inn  soil  •/'!!  in.il  y  pent?  write, 
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In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee  : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away ;  disperse  :  but  till  't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves 
in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

FaL  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy ! 
Lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

Pisi.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  overlooked  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  be  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pisi.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[They  burn  him  with  their  taper s. 

FaL  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Quick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries 
and  iniquity. 

SONO. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  I 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire, 
'  Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villany ; 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstapf. 
Da.  Caius  comet  one  way,  and  steals  away  a 
fairy  in  green;  Slender  another  way,  and 
takes  off  a  fairy  in  white;  and  Fenton  comes, 
and  steals  away  Mistress  Anne  Page.  A 
noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.  All  the  fairies 
run  away.  Falstapf  pulls  off  his  buck's  head, 
and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  and  Mis- 
tress Ford.     They  lay  hold  of  him. 

Page.   Nay,  do  not  fly;    I  think  we   have 
watched  you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;    hold  up  the 
jest  no  higher  :— 


Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who  's  a  cuckold  now  ? — 
Master  Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy 
knave ;  here  are  his  horns,  Master  Brook  :  and, 
Master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's 
but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds 
of  money;  which  must  be  paid  to  Master  Brook; 
his  horses  are  arrested  for  it,  Master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my 
love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fed.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three 
or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies : 
and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden 
surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of 
the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they 
were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a 
Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave 
your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and 
dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross 
o'erreaching  as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a 
Welch  goat  too?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
frize  ?  T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of 
toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  goot  to  give  putter ;  your 
pelly  is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter '  have  I  lived  to  stand 
at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Eng- 
lish ?  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and 
late-walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think, 
though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our 
hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given 
ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell,  that  erer  the 
devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable 
entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  aa  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
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ings,  and  swearings,  and  staring*,  pribbles,  and 
prabblei? 

FaL  Well,  1  am  your  theme  !  you  have  the 
start  of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  Hot  able  to 
answer  the  Welch  flan  lie  i .  ignorance  itself  is  a 
plummet  o'er  mc  ;  ute  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor, 
to  one  Master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of 
motley,  tu  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander: 
over  and  above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think  to 
repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Mrs.  Ford.   Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends: 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  hero's  my  hand;  all 's  forgiven  at  lust. 

Page.  Vet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shall  eat 
a  posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will 
desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs 
at  thee:  tell  her.  Master  Slender  hath  married 
her  daughter. 

Mr:  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that: — if  Anne  Page 

be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  Doctor  Cams' 

wife.  [jfhdt. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho!  hoi  father  Page! 

Page.  Son!  how  now?  how  now,  son?  have 
you  despatched! 

Slen.  Despatched? — I'll  make  the  beat  in 
Gloucestershire  know  on  't;  would  1  were  hanged, 

Page.  Of  what,  sou? 

SUn.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mistress 
Anna  Page,  and  she 's  a  great  lubberly  boy  :  if  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  't  is  a  postmaster's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

SUn.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  1  think  su, 
when  1  took  a  hoy  for  a  girl.  If  I  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I 
would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by 
her  garments? 

4V™.  I  wentlo  her  in  white,  and  cried  "mum," 
and  she  cried  "  budget,"  as  Anne  and  I  hud  ap- 
pointed; and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post- 

Eva.  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see 
but  marry  boys? 

Page.  0, 1  aui  vexed  at  heart ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Mr:  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I 
knew  of  your  purpose  ;  turned  my  daughter  into 
green;  and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor 
at  ill*  deanery,  and  there  married. 


Enter  Da-  Cmus. 

Cuius.  Vere  is  Mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am 
coleued ;  1  ha'  married  u»  yarcon,  a  boy ;  u* 
paiian,  by  gar,  a  boy  ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by 
gar,  1  am  cozened, 

Atri.  Page.    Why,  did  you  take  her  hi  green! 

Cuius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  't  it  a  boy  I  by  gar,  I II 
raise  all  Windsor.  [Eiti  Caiua. 

Ford.  This  is  strange  :  who  hath  got  the  right 

Awtai 


Enter  Fbhtoh  and  AxNa  Pioe. 
How  now,  Master  Fenlon  I 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother, 

Page.  Now,  mistress?  how  chalice  you  went 
not  wiih  Master  Slender! 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master 
doctor,  maid? 

Feat.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  tlnre  wn>  un  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  eon  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed: 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Which   forced   marriage    would   have    brought 
upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amazed  :  here  is  no  remedy : — 
In  love,  tile  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the 

Money  buys  hinds,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fat.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a 
special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow 
hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy?     Fenlon,  heaven 
give  thee  joy  1 
What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced. 

Fal.  When  night-doga  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chased. 

Eva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  pluma  at  your  wedding. 

Mr*.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further:— 
Master  Fen  ton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days! — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  hy  a  country  fire; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so: — Sir  John, 
To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word  | 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  Mistress  Ford. 

I"  Erevnt. 


"  Sir  Iftttaa,  ptrtmUlt  *U  io*. "    -Act  I-,  Stena  1 

11m  term  "Blr*  wu  fonBfrij  applied  to  (a*  Inferior  ■ 
u  veil  en  In  knktnti;  nor  k  the  niilom  a  pmnl  rati 
eztlnrf.  At  Cembildjie  »nd  Dublin,  tan  deelfnnUoo 
npolled  to  baebeton  of  tin,  but  ilnje  anneied  to  tl 


Tbe  ofcnoxlnai  old  a 


"  ITV4M  Wwrf/  nnnlfero." — *rt  I.,  Sonne  1. 

"Arralfer"  If  the  Latin  tern  for  "eequlre,'1  Blendnr  had 
prueeaJj  eeen  hit  relatire't  offlclel  el^neture,  "Jurat'  corua 
«,  Boberto  Baallow,  irrni«ero;"  *nd  Him  anwitUnfl;  U  led 


ttoHHw  ml*  of  lae  Inee  (in*  olhe,  or  Jnen),  tbe 
a  Lacy,  ali  Strufora  praeeeulor ;  but  the  nmblfultjr 


<Md.  la  Qlonw.ler.hl  re.      Thtj   wen  rtrireu    br   ■   certain 

line  Ian  pike,  dandnfl  of  women,  lutou  nlndj  of  bantlnf , 
"m  bnm  with  grejhnunda.     Thene 


f,  oUwnlH  i ou  II  ™l  j  t. 


\' 


i»-«Mt*ma  rowoli."— Act  I., ! 


-  Ht»  mm,  Urphotl/^hiluir — net  I,  Sonne  I. 
il>  U  the   dum   of  n  iplrit   In   the  old   hirtorim 


rtnncn  to  n  nice  pJejnr  nt  the  funo  of  ■hoYcl-bonni  ;  nqd 


on.     Latum  U  a  mlied 
told  nln  ihat  the  word 


»  AUIuilLimwHti  Im(,  ajw-fnlpki  a/ore 


e  pa«.     AIIIulUom  la.  In 


a*  (MMVjtr  « dlik  q/  MMM*  i»»m." — Act  I,  Bcena  l. 


i  flhakapen'a  time.     The  cwttom  then 


■• «»  «w*  Hint  j>K«-"— Art  I- 8w»*  I. 

1  common  adjuration  of  the  period.  Cock  la  a  eorroptioo 
Jm  eeernd  name;  u»  pre  la  «  table  In  the  old  Emu 
■m,  ihowlni  how  id  flud  Uu  nrrla  of  ihe  daj. 

-LHwu  —  thMfretH  and  Ilea,."— Aol  I.,  Son*  «, 


*  Alt  hat k  laoaoiu  of  anffeU'' — -id  I.,  Scene  f 
T*»  alluiion  hen  lilollm  coin  called  ax  anfal 

"  Gourd  and/iiUam  koldi."— lot  I,  Ban*  I. 
Tbaaa  wen  terrna  for  fulu  dice.     The  foord  la  aappoaed 

11  Tk#  molt  of  man  u  dangwota"  — Ad  I.,  Scene  J, 
'Chat  la,  th*  change  of  countenance  produced  bj  Jealomj 


a  or  hit  hdaJiL     ■its 


Act  II,  Scan  I. 

Pncbian  waa  a  term  applied  to  Um  Pnrltana.     The  mea 
t  probablj  la,  "  though  lore  ellotre  reaaoa  to  talk  In 


.■   Ducotinsu,     publiined  in  I1M0,    ,1 


haclmied.  thai  Ilia  not  mt-i  jour  -l,,k  la  change  tlie  title 
by  »ulch  IlKM  art  at  praeol  celled  ("  allar  ti.  article  of  ah; 
■antrr  "]>  nMTtJj  lo  obtain  M  chap  an  hooonr. 


"Sank  ■  CmtMim*."— kef  II,  Scaoo  I. 


The  Ira.eli  of 


a  standi  eojlrnih,  «■  Mi  art/Vi  J 


if  ba  cannot  (ai  ptlnk 
rid  bj  ikJena. 

."—let  II,  Scene  I. 


"  LojI  1h,  VouU.  o/ker/an." -Art  II,  Boone  9. 

The  fans  or  1-Jliabeth'i  day*  in-re  Bar  more  coetly  Ih 

oalrlcb   „r   allirr    valuable   fi-nilwra,   and   the  handlea  ■> 
ueunllj  illeer  or  gold,  and  asoutlmaa  Inlaid  with  Je-eela. 

-A  Ikorf  knifi  and  a  (Arono."— Act  II,  Bene  9. 

That  la,  take  a  aborl  knife  and  eel  Into  a  throat, 

"  roar  manor  ef  Pick!  -kale*.-    Jet  R,  Bom.  S. 

The  Inn  plckt-hatcb  It  prnnahlr  dorl-ed  from  die  pick*. 
or  feetenlnji,   placed  upon  [he  hatchi-i  ef  the  doom  of  die-         I 
reputable  hooiee,  to  prevent  Hidden  or  violent  -entrance*  I 

The  band  of  gentlemen  penalonen 


That  la,  Ford  li  a  mean  low  f,- 


I 
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NOTES. 


"Let  the  sky  rain  potato*.** — Act  V.,  Scene  6. 

A  notion  Appears  to  hare  prevailed,  on  the  first  Intro- 
duction of  this  innocent  vegetable,  that  It  was  an  amorous 
provocative. 

" Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck" — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

That  Is,  like  a  back  sent  as  a  bribe.  Those  who  adopted 
the  practice  would  be  likely  to  make  the  bribe  available  as  far 
as  possible,  by  sending  the  haunches  in  different  directions. 

"  My  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk." — Act  V.,  Scene  ft. 

Meaning  the  keeper.  He  was  entitled  by  custom  to  the 
shoulders  and  humbles,  or  knees,  of  the  deer.  Hence,  no 
doubt  the  phrase,  "  eat  humble  pie/' — to  feed  off  an  inferior 
dish ;  figuratively,  to  be  reduced  to  submission. 


«« 


Enter  Sim  Hugh  Evahs,  like  a  satyr,**  etc — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 


This  long-stage  direction  was  concocted  by  Malone  from 
the  early  quartos.  The  folio  has  none  whatever.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that  the  performers  who  played  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly 
were,  from  lack  of  numbers  in  the  company,  compelled  to 
appear  also  in  the  fairy  group.  This  supposition  explains  the 
apparent  anomaly  (particularly  as  regards  Pistol)  of  their 
appearing  on  the  present  occasion. 


«t 


Orphan-heirs  affixed  destiny.** — Act  Y.,  Scene  6. 


No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  passage  has  been 
given.  The  text  Is  probably  corrupt.  Warburton  very 
plausibly  proposes  to  read  "  ouphen-heirs  ;**  i.  s.  you  elves, 
who  minister  and  succeed  In  some  of  the  works  of  destiny. 
Fanner  supposes  the  term  to  be  applied  to  a  "  part  of  the 
troop,  as  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies; 
orphans,  in  respect  of  their  real  parents,  and  now  only  de- 
pendent on  destiny  herself."  8hakspere  frequently  uses  the 
word  heirs,  In  the  sense  of  children.  By  *' ouphen-heirs  of 
fixed  destiny,"  he  might,  therefore,  by  no  very  strained  Inter- 
pretation, be  supposed  to  mean  "  fairy  children,  who  execute 
the  decrees  of  destiny." 

M  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy*' — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

That  is,  let  her  who  has  performed  her  religious  duties  be 
secure  against  the  grosser  illusions  of  fancy ;  have  her  sleep, 
like  that  of  infancy,  free  from  disordered  dreams.  It  was 
supposed  that  invisible  beings  had  the  power  of  disturbing 
with  dreams,  or  otherwise  annoying,  those  who  had  not 
prayed  ere  they  slept.    8hakspere  makes  Imogen  exclaim,-— 

"To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
Prom  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  I" 


u 


A  mem  of  middle  earth." — Act  Y.,  8eene  6. 


As  the  ethereal  regions  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
spirits,  and  those  under  ground  by  fairies,  to  man  was  given 
the  middle  or  intermediate  space. 

"  VUoworm, 
Thou  icast  overlooked  oven  in  thy  birth.** 

Act  Y.,  Scene  5. 

Meaning,  probably,  "thou  bast  been  an  object  of  con- 
tempt from  thy  earliest  hour  to  the  present.** 


«« 


Lust  is  but  a  bkujimjer*: 


v.. 


'your  tumf 
ActV, 


That  Is,  "but  a  fire  in  the  blood." 
"  Will  none  but  Hems  the  hunter 


There  Is  still  a  tree  In  Windsor  Home  or  Little  Park,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  this  unquiet  old  forester.  Whether 
or  not  it  Is  the  Identical  oak  alluded  to  by  Shakspere,  re- 
mains a  disputed  point  Mr.  Jesse,  In  his  Second  Series  of 
"  Glxahihgs"  (published  in  1834),  contends  for  the  aflrnaa- 
tive;  and  thus  supports  his  opinion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  The  Times  newspaper  (Nov.  28,  1888.) 

"To  set  the  matter  at  rest,  I  will  now  repeat  the  substance) 
of  some  Information  given  to  me  relative  to  Heme's  Onk, 
by  Mr.  Ingalt  [Engall],  the  present  respectable  bailiff  and 
manager  of  Windsor  Home  Park.  He  states  that  he  was 
appointed  to  that  situation  by  George  IIL,  about  torty  years 
ago.  On  receiving  his  appointment,  he  was  directed  to  attend 
upon  the  King  at  the  Castle ;  and  on  arriving  there,  he  found 
his  Majesty  with  'the  old  Lord  Wlnchilsee.*  After  a  little 
delay,  the  King  set  off  to  walk  In  the  park,  attended  by  Lord 
Winchilsea ;  and  Mr.  Ingalt  was  desired  to  follow  them.  No- 
thing was  said  to  him  until  the  King  stopped  opposJte  an  oak 
tree ;  he  then  turned  to  Mr.  Ingalt,  and  said,  '  I  brought  yom 
here  to  point  out  this  tree  to  you:  I  commit  K  to  your 
especial  charge ;  and  take  care  that  no  damage  Is  ever  done 
to  it  I  had  rather  that  every  tree  In  the  park  should  be  cut 
down,  than  that  this  tree  should  be  hurt.  This  is  Home's 
Oak.*  Mr.  Ingalt  added,  that  this  was  the  tree  still  standing 
near  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  and  Is  the  same  tree  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  given  a  sketch  of,  In  my  'Gleaning*  m 
Natural  History.'  Sapless  and  leafless  ft  certainly  Is,  and  Hi 
rugged  bark  has  all  disappeared ; 

'  Its  boughs  are  mossed  with  age* 
And  high  top  bald  with  grey  antiquity;' 

but  there  It  stands, — and  long  may  It  do  so,    an  abject  of 
Interest  to  every  admirer  of  our  immortal  bard." 


"See  you  those,  husband  t  do  not  these  fair 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  tonmf" 

Act  V., 


The  speaker  (Mrs.  Page)  probably  refers  to  the  horns  fleet 
have  decorated  the  head  of  Falstaff;  and  seems  to  eipiese 
an  opinion  that  such  things  are  In  place  In  a  forest,  where 
there  are  animals  destined  to  wear  them;  but  not  so  In  a 
town,  where  they  are  the  supposed  appendage  of  a  cornuto. 


u 


Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  ens.** — Act  V. 


This  obscure  passage  has  given  rise  to  many  trtimpH  at 
explanation.  For  *'  plummet,*'  Dr.  Farmer  proposes  to  reed 
"planet"  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Falstaff  alludes 
to  the  plumb-line  used  at  sea,  and  means  to  any,  M I  feel  my 
brain  so  dry.  my  wit  so  shallow,  that  even  Ignorance  (or 
folly)  itself  is  able  to  sound  my  depth,  or  gauge  me  to  the 
bottom." 

«  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  door  arc  chased,* 

ActV, 

That  is,  when  secret  or  unlawful  sport  Is  going 
it  no  knowing  who  will  be  the  victim.     Falstaff 
the  unexpected  capture  of  Anne  Pace  by  Benton. 


alludes  to 


!  t 


i 


\ 


EVERALof  the  conjectural  chronologut*  of  tba  play*  of  S 

manga  a  very  late  date  to  the  fint  appearance  of  tin  "Twiutb 
j  Night;"  considering  it,  indeed,  to  hare  been  tin  lot-written  of 
all  hi*  wondrous  drama* ;  and,  certainly,  of  hi*  many  mamlkm 
3  work*,  there  1*  not  one  upon  which  tba  teal  of  that  consummate 
perfection  for  which  even  the  moat  exalted  genia*  niuot  atand 
indebted  to  all-in  ■taring  Time,  ia  more  krrelflj  and  vividly  Bet- 
But  the  truth  is,  little  ii  positively  known  a*  to  the  acta*!  order 
ia  which  the  pUji  of  Shakspere  wen  either  written  or  acted  :  and 
of  hia  numerous  commentator*,  the  figure!  labour*  ham  been 
equally  futile  and  siipeifluous  with  the  great  bulk  of  their  ratal 
ingenuities. 

The  story  of  the  serious  portioa*  of  tbi*  fine  play,  "  the  right 
happjr  and  copious  Industry"  (**  hi*  contemporary  Webster  eome- 
what   sneeringly  phraae*  It)  of  it*  great  author  may  hare  deriind 
from  one  of  Belleforeet'e  "  Hiaroaia*  TuaiajoB*,"  or  from  iti 
Italian  original,  the  thirty-sixth  novel  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"Tali*  of  Banhkllo  :"    a  noreliat  in  whoa*  rich  mine  all  the 
dramatiiti  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth  wrought  deeply  for  the  mate- 
rial* of  their  incenant  gorgeou*  poetic  coinage  t   from  one  of  the 
"  Eoloo*"  of  Bernaby  Oooge,  whoa*  poena  were  published  in  IMS; 
and  Silla,"  which  wee  printed  ia  1583,  in  a  miscellany  entitled, 
Paorasaios."     It  was,  however,  the  mere  form  of  which  Shakspere 
ork  is  his,  and  hia  alone ;    and  the  exquisitely  comic  character* 
o  hsre  been  the  intimate 

of  Sir  John  Falstaff:  the  foolish,  prodigal,  conceited,  quarrelsome,  cowardly,  *uper-*illj  fortune-hunter, 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  (a  distant  cousin,  we  hare  always  thought,  of  Heater  Abraham  Slender),  who 
"harm*  hi*  wit"  by  his  "  great  eating  of  beef;"  who  bee  "an  excellent  heed  of  hair,"  that  "  hang*  like 
flax  on  a  rtisttff;"  who,  in  dancing,  ha*  "the  back-trick  simply  at  strong  as  any  man  in  Iliyria;"  and 
who  "  delights  in  masks  and  rerels  sometimes  altogether :"  the  exuberantly  witty  Clown,  Feato  the  Jester, 
"a  fool  that  the  lady  Olivia'*  father  took  much  delight  in,"  and  whose  veriest  freedom*  are  therefore 
rendered  permissive,  and  even  sacred,  to  tiie  lady  Olivia ;  he,  the  pathetic  vocalist,  who  "  take*  pleasure  in 
singing  :"  Malvolio,  the  fantastic,  ill-natured,  self-admiring,  and  sadly  but  deservedly  betricked  steward ;  and 
the  rivscion*  little  Maria,  "  the  youngest  wren  of  nine,"  "  the  nettle  of  India  i" — these  »Jm«Mf  creationa 
are  Shalupere's,  soul,  body,  and  all  1 

A*  we  abandon  onraelrea  to  the  poetry  of  tbi*  play,  the  sweetest  spirit  of  lore  float*  balmily  over  the 


► 


Blnllni  and  ajilcj  odour." 
The  sense  1*  saturated  with  it.     We  are  "  canopied  with  bowera,"  under  the  fragrant  beauty  of  which  our 
love -thoughts  "  lie  rich"  beyond  richness.     By  the  "  rich  golden  shaft"  of  the  heavenlieet  of  human  psariona, 
are  killed  "  the  flock  of  all  affections  else  that  live  in  ua ;"  and  in  its  sole 
chained,  entranced,  spell-bound  i 


and  one  which,  in  the  mysterious  distance,  we  hear  calling  to  ua  allnringly  for  ever. 


Scenk  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Dukk'3  Palace. 
JUarDura.CCRlO,  Lords;  Musicians  attending. 

Dak*.  If  muiio  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Oi»e  ma  excess  or  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 

Tha  appetite  may  sicken,  and  to  die. 

That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 

0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  tweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odour. — Enough  ;  no  more ; 

Tia  not  ao  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

0  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

Beceivetb  m  the  sea,  nought  enters  there 


Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 

Ev,  n  in  a  minute !  to  full  of  shape*  in  fancy, 

That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Cur.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  P 

Duke.  What,  Curio? 

Car.  The  hart, 

Hakt.  Why  to  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have: 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  petti lence  j 
That  instant  was  1  turned  into  a  hart; 
And  my  detiret,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me.— How  now  P  what  newt 
from  her  ? 
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Enter  Valentine. 

Vol.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seTen  years  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view  j 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a-day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine  :  all  this  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke,  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  killed  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !  when  liver,  brain  and  heart 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  filled 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love- thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— The  Sea-coast. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drowned : — what  think  yon, 
sailors  ? 

Cap,  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were 
saved. 

Vio,  O  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance, 
may  he  be. 

Cap,  True,  madam:  and,  to  comfort  you  with 
chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  that  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio,  For  saying  so,  there  's  gold ; 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.    Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap,  Ay,  madam,  well;  for  I  was  bred  and  born 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio,  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap,  A  noble  duke  in  nature, 

As  in  his  name. 

Vio,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap,  Orsino* 


Fib.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him  t 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap,  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late : 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence ; 
And  then  't  was  fresh  in  murmur  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What  'a  she  P 

Cap,  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving 

her 
In  the  protection  of  his  ton,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  say,  she  hath  abjured  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio,  O,  that  I  served  that  lady ! 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap,  That  were  hard  to  compass, 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, — 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Fib.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain. 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously, 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent    I  '11  serve  this  duke ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him ; 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit  $ 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap,  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  1 11  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  aeet 

Vio,  I  thank  thee ;  lead  me  on.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  Toby,  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to 
take  the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure 
care 's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar,  By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come 
in  earlier  o'  nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes 
great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  Toby.  Confine  P  I '11  confine  myself  no  finer 
than  I  am ;  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink 
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OE,   WHAT   YOU   WILL. 


in,  and  »o  be  these  boots  too  I  an'  they  he  not,  let 
thero  hang  themselves  in  their  own  simps. 

Slur.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo 
you  i  I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday  ;  and 
of  a  foolish  knight,  that  you  brought  in  one 
night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  Toby,  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  Toby.  He '»  as  1*11  a  man  as  nny  's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

■Sir  Toby.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats 


Mar.  Ay;  but  he'll  have  bit  a  jear  in  all  these 
doeats;  he's  a  very  fool,  and  a  proiligai. 

Sir  Toby.  Fie,  thai  you  '11  say  so  !  be  plan 
o'  the  vioi-de-gambo,  and  speaks  three  or  four 
languages  word  for  word  without  book,  and  halh 
all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed,— almost  natural :  for, 
besides  that  he  'a  a  fool,  he  's  a  great  quarrellcr; 
and,  but  that  he  bath  the  gift  of  a  coward  In  allay 
the  gu»t  he  halh  in  quarrelling,  't  is  thought 
among  the  prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  ill* 
gift  of  a  grace. 
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Sir  Toby.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and 
tub-tractors  that  say  so  of  him.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he  '•  drunk 
nightly  in  your  company. 

Sir  Toby.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece  ; 
]  '11  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  Is  a  passage  in 
my  throat,  and  drink  in  Ulyria:  he's  a  coward 
and  a  coystril  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece 
till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  pnrish  lop. 
What,  wench  '.  CostilioJio  vulgo ;  Tor  here  rumen 
Sir  Andrew  Aguefoce. 


£nf«- Sm  Akdi 


iw,  Sir  Toby 


Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch '  how 
Belch  r 

Sir  Toby.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

.Sir  Toby.   Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  Ami.  What's  that. 

Sir  Toby.  My  niece's  chambermaid- 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  deshu  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.   My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  Toby.  You  mistake,  knight;  accost  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her 

Sir  And.  By  my  Iroth,  I  would  not  undertake 
herin  this  company.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost? 

Mar.   Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Toby.  An  thou  let  part  si 
'would  thou  mights!  never  draw 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mill 
might  never  draw  sword  again.     Fair  lady, 
you  think  you  have  fools  in  hand  I 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.    Marry,    but  yon   shall   have :    and 
here  's  my  hand. 

Mar.   Now,  sir,  thought  is  free:    I  pray  you, 
bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-hnr,  mid  let  it 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart?  what 's  your 
metaphor  f 

Mar.   It 's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  1  think  so;   I 


,  Sir  Andrew, 
iivord  again, 
i,  I  would  I 


s  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what 
your  jest t 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers*  ends : 
marry,  now  1  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren. 

[Exit  Mama. 

Sir  Toby.  O  knight,  thou  lock's!  a  cup  of  canary : 
When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  downf 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think :  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  dawn :  methinks,  sometimes 
I  have  no  more  nit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  or- 


dinary man  has :  Iml  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef, 
and  I  believe  that  does  barm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  Toby.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I  "d  forswear  it. 
I  'II  ride  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  Toby.  Ponrquoy,  iny  dear  knight! 

Sir  And.  What  is  povrqnoy  ?  do  or  nol  do?  I 
would  I  had  beslowed  that  time  in  the  tongues, 
that  I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting  : 
O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arls! 

Sir  Toby.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent 
head  of  hair. 
Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  ray  hair  ! 

Sir  Toby.  Past  question;  for  thou  sees!  il  will 

Sir  And.  Bui  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does*! 
noil 

Sir  Toby.  Excellent!  it  hangs  like  flax  on  .. 
distaff ;  and  I  hope  to  ice  ■  housewife  take  thee 
between  her  legs,  and  spin  il  off 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  1  'II  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby: 
ymir  niece  will  not  be  seen;  cr,  if  she  be,  it's  four 
to  one  she  'It  none  of  me:  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  woos  her 

Sir  Toby.  She  11  none  o'the  count;  she'll  not 
match  above  her  degree ;  neither  In  estate,  years, 
nor  wit;  I  hove  heard  her  swear  il.  Tui,  there's 
life  in  I,  man. 

Sir  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fel- 
low o'the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world;  I  delight 
in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  Toby.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws, 
knight  T 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Ulyria,  whatsoever 
he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my  belters ;  and  yet 
I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  Toby.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
knight; 

Sir  And.   'Failh,  I  can  cut  a  caper 

Sir  Toby.  And  I  can  out  the  million  to  't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  ihe  back-trick 
simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

lS'iV  Toby.  Wherefore  are  ihese  things  hid  f 
wherefore  have  Ihese  gifts  n  curtain  before  them  t 
are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's 
picture  1  why  dost  ibou  not  go  to  church  in  a 
galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very 
walk  should  be  a  jig ;  I  would  not  so  much  as 
make  water  but  in  a  sink-a-pnee.  What  dost 
thou  mean  I  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  int  I 
did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  indiffe- 
rent well  in  a  flume-coluured  stock-  Shall  we 
set  about  some  revels? 

Sir  Toby.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not 
born  under  Taurus? 


icit.-aeimtT.  Oil,    WHAT  TOT)    Wll.r,. 


Sir  And,  Taurus?  that's  aides  and  heart. 
Sn ■  T.J-y.  No.iir;  it iilegsand  thighs.   Letme 
see  thee  caper:  ha.!  higher:  ha,  ha! — eieellent! 
[Eicunt. 

Scene  IV.— A  lioom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Viola  iji  bim'i  attire, 
Vol.  If  the  duke  continue  tin 


advanced :  he  hath  known  you  but  three  day*, 
und  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Fio.  You  cither  iVar  his  humour  or  my  negli- 
gence, that  you  call  ii:  question  the  continuance 
ofhislove:  is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  !* 

Fat  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Ctnuo,  and  Attendants. 

s  the  count. 


rat.   If  the  duke   continue  these  favours  to-  Duke.  Who  saw  Cesnno.ho? 

wards  you,  Ceaario,  you  ure  like  10   be   much  fm.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord;  r 
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Duke.   Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Tlioii  know'st  no  leas  bill  all ;   I  have  unclasped 
To  thee  ihe  book  even  of  my  secret  «oul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her  ; 
Be  nut  denied  access,  stand  at  Iter  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  livi'd  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 
Aa  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke,  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  uuprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord  ;  what 
then? 

Dnke,  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith  : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  lliy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  mure  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  1  think  nut  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  !  Diana'*  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill,  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblutive  a  woman's  part. 
1  know  thy  con  Stella  lion  ii  right  apt 
For  this  affair :— Some  (bur  or  live  attend  him; 
All,  if  you  will;  for  1  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company : — Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  fill  ah  tire  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady  :  yet,  a  barful  strife  !     [JmU*. 
Whoe'er  1  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

lExiant. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  Haiae. 


rMti 


i  and  Clown. 


Afar.  Nay,  either  tell  mc  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  1  will  not  opiii  Dtf  lips  so  wide  ai  a  bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  thy  e*cuse  :  my  lady  wili  bang 
thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me;  be  that  is  well  banged 
ill  this  world,  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.   Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  lo  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  burn,  of"  I  fear  nocoluurs." 

Clo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary? 

Afar.  In  the  wars;  and  that  may  you  be  hold 
to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have 
it;  and  those  that  are  fools  let  lliem  use  their 


Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  lone 
absent ;  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad 
marriage;    and  Cor  luming  away,   let  summer 


Mar.  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  bold ; 
or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith;  very  apt!  Well,  go 
thy  way ;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou 
wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  u  any  in 
lllyrm. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  nomoreo'  that;  here 
comes  my  lady ;  make  your  cieuse  wisely,  you 
were  best.  [Erif. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  mc  into  good 
fooling!  Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee, 
do  very  often  prove  fools;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I 
lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man:  for  what 
■iiija  Quinapulus?  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a 
foolish  wit. — God  bless  thee,  lady. 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  in. i  hear,  fellows?  Takeaway 
the  lady. 

Oli.  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool;  I  'U  no  more  of 
you  :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend  ;  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, 
then  is  the  fool  not  dry ;  bid  the  dishonest  mail 
inend  himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dis- 
honest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him. 
Anything  that's  mended  is  but  patched:  virtue 
that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ;  and  sin 
that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue.  If  that 
this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so;  if  it  will  not, 
what  remedy?  As  there  is  nu  true  cuckold  but 
calamity,  so  beauty  '■  a  flower : — the  lady  bade 
take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  lake 
her  away 

Oli,  Sir,  I  bade  them  lake  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree! — Lady, 
Cucutlut  non/acil  monachum;  that  s  aa  much  as 
to  say,  1  Weill'  not  motley  In  my  brain.  Good 
madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo,  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.   Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  1  must  catechise  you  for  it,  madonna  | 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  'II 
'bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn 'st  thout 


Enter  Viol*. 
Fio.  'Die  honourable  lady  of  tlie  house,  which 
is  she? 

>,  I  shall 


Oli.  Speak  t< 

wilir 


■  for  her  :  your 


/'in.  Most  radiant,  exquiaite,  and  un  match  able 
beauty, — I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  he  the  lady  of 
the  house,  for  I  never  aaw  her:  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  ia  excel- 
lently well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  tocon 
It    Good  he 


o  the  It 


tr  usage. 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir! 

Fio.  1  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question  'a  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  he  the  lady 
of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.   Are  you  a  comedian? 

Fio.  No.  my  profound  heart :  and  yet  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice.  I  swear,  I  MB  not  that  I 
play.     Are  you  the  lady  of  tlie  house  I 

OH.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  1  am. 

Fio.  Moat  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  ia  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission  :  I 
will  on  with  my  speech  In  your  praiae,  and  then 
shew  you  (he  heart  of  my  mesaage. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in  't :  I  forgive, 
you  the  praiae. 

Fio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and 
'tis  poetical. 

Oli.  It  ia  the  more  like  lo  be  feigned ;  I  pray  you 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates, 
and  allowed  your  approach  rather  to  wonder  at  you 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone;  if 
you  have  reason,  be  brief :  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon 
with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Afar.  Will  you  hoist  -!iil.  nv  >  here  lies  your  way. 

Fio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a 
little  longer. — Some  mollification  fur  your  giant, 
aweet  lady. 

OB.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Fie.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure  you  have  aome  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  ia  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Fio.  ll  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage;  1  hold 
the  olive  in  my  hand ;  my  worda  are  aa  full  of 
peace  as  of  matter, 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you' 
what  would  you  7 

Fio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me 
have  I  learned  from  my  entertainment  What 
I  am!  and  what  1  would,  are  aa  secret  as  maiden- 
head :  to  your  ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's,  pro- 
fanation. 


Oli.  ttttt  ua  the  place  alone:  we  will  hear 
this  divinity.  [Axfi  Maria. J  Now,  sir,  what  U 
your  text! 

Fio.  Moat  aweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may 
be  said  of  it.      Where  lies  your  text! 

Fio.  In  Oraino'a  bosom. 

OH.  In  his  bosom  I  In  what  chapter  of  his 
bosom  ! 

Ho.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of 
bis  heart. 

Oli.  O,  I  have  read  it;   it  ia  heresy.     Hare 
l  you  no  more  to  say! 

/"Jo.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your 
lord  to  negociate  with  my  face?  you  are  now 
out  of  your  text:  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain, 
and  abew  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  air,  such  a 
one  as  I  was  this  present:  is't  not  well  done! 

[  Unveiling. 

Fio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  "I'l-  iu  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind 
and  weather. 

Fio.  T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  aweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on: 
Lady,  you  ore  the  cruellest  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  O,  air,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I 
will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty:  it 
shall  be  inventoried ;  and  every  particle  and 
Utensil  labelled  to  my  will :  aa,  item,  two  lips 
indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids 
to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  ao  forth. 
Were  you  sent  hither  to  'praiae  me! 

fin.   I  see  you  what  you  are:  you  are  too 
proud  ( 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  lovea  you ;  O,  auch  Iots 
Could  he  but  recompensed,  though  you  were 

crowned 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  '■ 

OIL  How  does  he  love  me! 

Fio.   With  adorntiona,  with  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  aighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppoae  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulged,  free,  learned,  and  valiant, 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Fio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sens*; 
I  would  not  understand  it. 
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Oh.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Fio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
.  Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !     O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oil.  You  might  do  much :    what    is    your 
parentage  P 

Yio.  Above  my  fortune*,  yet  my  state  ia  well. 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OK.  Get  you  to  your  lord  s 
I  eannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more  ; 
Unless,  perchance,  yon  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  taket  it.     Pare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  puna;  spend  thia  for  me. 

Via.  Iain  no fce'd post,  lady;  keep  your  purse ; 
My  matter,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love ; 
And  1st  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Placed  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  {Exit. 

Oli.  What  ia  your  parentage  P 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  .is  well : 


I  am  a  gentleman.'' — 1 11  be  sworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and 

Do  give  thee  five-bold  blazon. — Not  too  fast ; 

soft!  soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  ? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  p 
Methiaks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be.— 
What,  ho,  Malvolio ! 

Re-enter  MaLVOLIO. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's  man  :  hs  left  this  ring  behind  him 
Would  I,  or  not  i  tell  him,  I  'II  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  for  him  i 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for 't.     Hie  thee  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Olt.  I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Pate,  shew  thy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  : 
What  is  decreed,  must  be ;  and  be  this  so !  [Exit, 


SCBHI  l.—  'JTie  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 
Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer  P  nor  will  you 
lot  that  I  go  with  you  P 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no:  my  stars  shine 
darkly  over  me ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fete  might, 
perhaps,  distemper  yours ;  therefore  I  shall  crave 
ef  you  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone: 


it  were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  lore,  to  lav 
any  or  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seb.  No, 'sooth,  sir ;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so 
excellent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not 
extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in  j 
therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to 


TWELFTH   NIGHT: 
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express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me,  then, 
Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  culled 
Rodorigo:  my  lather  wis  [lint  Sebastian  of  Met- 
saline,  whom  I  know  you  have  heard  of:  he  left 
behind  him  myself  and  a  sister,  both  horn  in  an 
hour.  If  the  heavens  hid  been  pleased,  'would 
we  had  so  ended!  hut  yem,  sir,  altered  that;  for, 
some  hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach 
of  the  sea,  was  my  sitter  drowned. 

Ant.  Ala?,  the  day! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  (bough  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  uf  many  accounted  beau- 
tiful: but  though  I  could  not,  villi  such  esti- 
mable  wonder,  overfur  believe  that,  yet  thus  far 
I  will  boldly  publish  her,  she  bore  a  mind  that 
envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She  ia  drowned 
already,  sir,  wilh  salt  water,  though  [  seem  to 
drown  her  remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.   Pardon  me,  sir,  jour  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.   O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love, 
let  me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire 
it  not.  Fare  ye  well  nt  once :  my  bosom  is  full 
of  kindness;  and  1  am  yet  so  near  the  manners 
of  my  mother,  that  upon  (lie  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eye*  will  tell  talcs  of  me.  I  am  bound  to 
(he  Count  Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  nil  the  gods  go  with  thee. 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Klse  woidd  I  very  shortly  see  (bee  there : 
I'ut,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [  Bait. 


Scene  U.—A  Street. 


r  Vron 


Mm 


.to  fnlhiriii^ 

w  with  the  Countes: 


Mai.  Wercnoty 
Olivia? 

I'io.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I 
have  since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  you 
might  have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it 
■way  yourself.  She  adds  moreover,  that  you 
should  put  your  l«rd  into  ,'i  desperate  assurance 
she  will  none  of  him:  and  one  thing  more;  that 
you  be  never  so  hardy  tocomc  again  in  his  affairs, 
unless  it  be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this. 
Receive  it  so. 

Via.   She  look  the  ring  of  me:   I 'U  none  of  it. 

Mot.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her; 
■ltd  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned:  if  it  be 
north  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye;  if 
not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [Exit. 


Ho.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means  this 
lady? 
Fnrlunf  fnibirt  iny  outside  hare  not  charmed  her! 
She  made  good  view  of  me;   indeed  so  much, 
That  sure.  methougbt,her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue. 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me  sure;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  Ibis  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring!  why,  he  sent  her  non< 
1  am  the  man.— If  it  be  so  (us  't  is), 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
H  jw  easy  it  is  fur  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause.  DM  we; 
For  such  ns  we  are  made  of,  snob  we  he. 
How  will  this  fudge?  My  master  loves  her  dearly; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me: 
What  will  become  of  this!      As  I  am  m.m, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  muster's  love; 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe) 
O  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I; 
It  is  too  hard  u  knot  for  me  to  untie.  fJWt 


Scene  III. — A  Boom  in  Olivu'b  home. 
Enter  Sir  Tuny  Br.i.cu  end  Sir  Andrew  Aohk- 

Sir  Tahij.  Approach  Sir  Andrew:  not  b 
abed  after  midnight,  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and 
itilneiilo  tmrgtre,  thou  know'st — 

.Sir  And.    Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not:  but 
I  know,  to  be  up  lute  Is  to  he  up  late. 

Sir  Toby.  A  false  conclusion ;  I  hate  it  a 
unfilled  can  :  to  be  up  after  midnight,  and  la  go 
to  bed  then,  is  early:  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after 
midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not 
lives  consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

Sir  And.   'Faith,  so  they  say;   hut   I   think  it 
rallirr  intuiati  nl'  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  Toby.  Thou  art  a  scholar;   let  ns  tli 

id  drink. —  Marian,  I  soy  I  a  sloop  of 


tel 


Enter  Clo 


Sir  And.    Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Clu.   How  now,  my  hearts?     Did  you  n 
see  the  picture  of  we  three. 

SirTob;/.  Welcome,  ass.  Now  let's  have  a  Catch. 

Sir  And.  Ey  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excel- 
lent breast.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  1 
had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing, 
as  the  fool  has.       In  sooth,  thou  wnsl   In   very 
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gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of 
Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equi- 
noctial of  Queuhus ;  'twas  very  good,  i' faith.  I 
sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman :  hadst  it? 

Go.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratiiity:  for  Mal- 
volio's  nose  is  no  whipstock;  my  lady  has  a 
white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle- 
alehouses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent!  Why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.     Now  a  song. 

Sir  Toby.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you : 
let  *s  have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too:  if  one 
knight  give  a 

Go.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song 
of  good  life  f 

Sir  Toby.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Clown  sings. 

O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O,  stay,  and  hear ;  your  true  love 's  coming 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i*  faith  f 
Sir  Toby.  Good,  good. 

Clown  sings. 

What  is  love?  'tis  not  hereafter; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet- and- twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true 
knight 

Sir  Toby.  A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 
Sir  Toby.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance 
indeed?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver? 
•hall  we  do  that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let 'a  do 't :  I  am 
dog  at  a  catch. 

Go.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch 
well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be, "  Thou 
knave." 

Go.  "Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight? 
I  shall  be  constrained  in 't  to  call  thee  knave, 
knight 

Sir  And.  Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  con- 
strained one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool ;  it 
begins,  "  Hold  thy  peace." 

▼OL.  I.  s 


C$o.  I  shall  never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace. 
Sir  And.  Good,  i' faith  1     Come,  begin. 

[They  stng  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keep  here ! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Mai- 
volio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never 
trust  me. 

Sir  Toby.  My  lady 's  a  Catalan ;  we  are  politi- 
cians; Mai  volio  *s  a  Peg-a- Ramsay,  and  "  Three 
merry  men  be  we."  Am  not  I  consanguineous? 
am  not  I  of  her  blood?  Tilly-vally,  lady!  "There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady!"  [Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable 
fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be 
disposed,  and  so  do  I  too;  he  does  it  with  a 
better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  Toby.  "O,  the  twelfth  day  of  December,"— 

[Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are 
you?  Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty, 
but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night? 
Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that 
ye  squeak  out  your  cozier*'  catches  without  any 
mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  re- 
spect of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  Toby.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches  > 
Sneck  up ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you. 
My  lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  har- 
bours you  as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied 
to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself 
and  your  misdemeanors,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
house;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take 
leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Sir  Toby.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must 
needs  be  gone." 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "His  eyes  do  shew  his  days  are  almost 
done." 

Mai.  Is 't  even  so. 

Sir  Toby.  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  Toby.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go?"      [Smghtg> 

Clo.  "  What  an  if  you  do  ?" 

Sir  Toby.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare 
not?" 

Clo.  "  O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not" 

Sir  Toby.  Out  o'time?  sir,  ye  lie. — Art  any 
more  than  a  steward  ?   Dost  thou  think  because 
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thou  b«  virtuous,  Am  shall  be  no  mure  cakes 
mid  ale  * 

do.  Yes,  by  Sninl  Anne  ;  and  ginger  shall  be 


hoi  i*  the 


r.„th  I, 


Sir  Toby.  Thou  rl  i  the  right.— Go,  «ir,  rub 
your  chain  with  erums  : — A  stoop  of  wine,  Marin  ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's 
favour  at  anything  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  menus  fur  this  uncivil  rule ;  she 
■hall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 
when  a  man  's  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the 
field;  and  then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and 
make  a  fuul  of  him. 

Sir  Toby.  Do  l  knight ;  I  'II  write  thee  •  chal- 
lenge ;  or  1*11  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  untient  for  to-night  j 
since  the  youth  of  the  count'*  wo*  to-day  with 


my  lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  M 
Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him  :  if  I  do  nut  gull 
him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common 
recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  tie 
straight  in  my  hed  :    I  know  I  can  do  't. 

Sir  Toby,  Possess  us,  possess  us:  tell  lissome- 
thing  of  him. 

Mar.   Marry,   sir,   sometimes  he  is  a   kind  of 

Sir  And.  O,  if  1  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him 
like  a  dog. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  f  thy  ex- 
quisite reason,  dear  knight.' 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  't,  but 
I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any- 
thing constantly  hut  a  timr-plenser;  an  alTec- 
tioned  ass,  that  eons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swarths  :  the  best  persuaded  of 
himself,  so  crammed,   as  he  thinks,   with  eicel- 
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lencies,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith  that  all  that 
look  on  him  love  him :  and  on  that  vice  in  him 
will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  Toby.  What  wilt  thou  do  P 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
epistles  of  love ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his 
gait,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly 
personated :  I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your 
niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make 
distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  Toby.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have  't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  Toby.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that 
thou  wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece, 
and  that  she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that 
colour. 

Sir  Toby.  And  your  horse  now  would  make 
him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  't  will  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know 
my  physio  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you 
two,  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he 
shall  find  the  letter;  observe  his  construction  of 
it  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the 
event     Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  Toby.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she 's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  Toby.  She  's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one 
that  adores  me :  what  o*  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  Toby.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight.— Thou  hadst 
need  send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am 
a  foul  way  out 

Sir  Toby.  Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thou 
hast  her  not  in  the  end,  call  me  Cut 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  'take  it 
how  you  will. 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  come;  I'll  go  burn  some  sack, 
'tis  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now :  come,  knight; 
come,  knight  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  %n  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.    Give  me  some    music: — Now,  good 
morrow,  friends : 
Now,  good  Cesario :— But  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 


Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paoM  times  :— 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship, 
that  should  sing  it. 
Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool  that 
the  lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in ;  he 
is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [Exit  Curio. — Music. 

Come  hither,  boy.     If  ever  thou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me : 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloved. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  P 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  throned. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly: 
My  life  upon 't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stayed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves. 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is  't  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.    What 

years,  i'  faith  ? 
Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 
Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven :  let  still  the  woman 
take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thy- 
self, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow. 

Re-enter  Curio  and  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last 
night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. 

do.  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Duke.  Ay,  pr'y  thee  sing.  \Musu. 


[ 
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Clown  tingi. 

Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  aw. 

Come  awl]',  oo me  in;,  death, 

And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

And  in  ml  i-yprrsj  let  me  be  Inid  ; 

fio.           Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath, 

Duke.   What  doat  thouknow? 

I  am  alaln  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 

fio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe. 

My  shroud  of  white,  atuck  all  with  yew. 

In  fnirli.  they  areas  true  of  heart  as  we. 

O,  prepare  it; 

My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 

My  part  of  death  no  one  to  true 

As  it  might  be,  perliaps,  were  I  a  woman, 

Did  iharc  iL 

1  should  your  lordship. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 

Duke.   And  what 'a  her  history  7 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn; 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord:  sheneTer  told  her  love, 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  fiiend  greet 

But  let  conceal  merit,  like  a  worm  i'the  hud. 

My  poor  corpae,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  aire, 

Feed  on  ber  damask  check ;  she  pined  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

Sad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave 
To  weep  there. 

She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed? 

We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more:  but  indeed 

Dote.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we  prove 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  I  '11  pay  thy  pleasure,  then. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  f 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one 

Fio.  I  am  all  Ihedaugluersof  my  father's  houae. 

time  or  an  other. 

And  all  the  brothers  too; — and  yet  I  know  not. — 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Clo.   Now  the  me  lit  tic  holy  god  protect  thee; 

Duke.             Ay.  that's  the  theme. 

and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  any, 

taffeta,  for  tlry  mind  it  a  very  opal  1  —  1  would 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  hide  no  denay. 

have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their 

[Exewtl 

business  might  be  everything,  and  their  intent 

everywhere;  for  that's  it  that  always  makes  a 

good  voyage  of  nothing. — Farewell. 

Scene  V.— Olivia's  Garden. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Duke.   Let  all  the  rest  give  pluco. — 

Enter  Sir  Toby   Belch,   Sir   Anukew   Aoua- 

[Exeunt  Cuhio  and  Attendants. 

cueek,  and  Fabia*. 

Once  more,  Cesario, 

Sir  Toby.   Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Get  thee  to  you'  same  sovereign  cruelty  : 

Fab.  Nay,  1  11  come;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of 

Tell  her,  my  lave,  more  noble  than  the  world, 

this   sport,  let   me  be  boiled  to  death  with  me- 

Priics not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  : 

lancholy. 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her, 

Sir  Tobij.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have 

Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 

the  niggardly  rascally  sheep-biler  come  by  some 

But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 

notable  shame  T 

That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  sou). 

Fab.   I    would    exult,    man :    you    know    he 

Flo.   But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir? 

brought  me  out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answered. 

bear-baiting  here. 

Vio.             'Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Sir  Toby.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear 

Say  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 

again;   and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue: — 

Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 

shall  we  not.  Sir  Andrew! 

As  you  have  for  Olivia:  you  cannot  love  her; 

SVi-  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  live*. 

You  tell  her  so  :  mint  she  not  then  he  answered  f 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 

Enter  Mama. 

Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 

Sir  Tabu.    Here   comes   the   little    villain  .-— 

As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 

how  now,  my  nettle  of  India? 

So  big  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  Mal- 

Alas,  their  lovo  may  he  called  appetite, — 

volio's  coming  down  this  walk;   he  has  been 

No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate,— 

yonder  i'the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to   his 

That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyinctit,  and  revolt; 

own  shadow,  this  half-hour :   observe  him,  for 

But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 

the  love  of  mockery  ;  for  I  know  this  letter  will 

And  can  digest  as  much  :  make  uo  compare. 

make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.     Close,  in 
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the  name  of  jesting!  [The  mm  kids  themnlve*.] 
Lie  thou  there  [throw*  down  a  letter} ;  for  here 
comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tick- 
ling. [Exit  Maria. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mat.  Ti»  but  fortune;  all  is  fortune.     Maria 

once  told  me  she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have 

heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she 


fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Be- 
■idee,  the  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  reaped 
than  any  one  else  that  follow*  her.  What 
should  I  think  on 't  ? 

Sir  Toby.  litre's  an  overweening  rogue! 

Fab.  O,  peace  !  Contemplation  make*  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him  ;  how  he  jett  under  hie  ad- 
vanced plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue! 


Sir  Toby.   Peace,  I  say. 

Mat,  To  be  Count  Malvolio;— 

Sir  Toby.  Ah,  rogue  P 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  Toby.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mai  There  is  example  for't;  the  lady  of  the 
•traehy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And,  Fie  on  him,  Jeiebet! 

Fab.  O,  peace  I  now  he 'a  deeply  in;  look 
how  imagination  blows  him. 


Mai.  Having  been  throe  months  married  to 
her,  sitting  in  my  state, — 

Sir  Toby.  O,  for  a  atone-how,  to  hit  him  in 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
branched  velvet  gown ;  having  come  from  a 
day-bed,  where  I  left  Olivia  sleeping. 

Sir  Toby.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state : 
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and  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,— telling 
tht'm  I  knonr  my  place,  as  1  would  they  ahould 
do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby: — 

Sir  Toby.  Bolts  and  shackles! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mill.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him :  I  frown  the  while  ; 
and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with 
aome  rich  jewel.     Toby  approaches  j    court'sies 

S.r  T.,hv.  Sht.ll  this  fellow  live? 

Fab.  Though  our  ailence  he  drawn  from  ua 
with  cars,  yet  peace. 

Mat.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thui,  quench- 
ing my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of 


introi  :- 


Sir  Toby,  And  does  not  Toby  take  yo' 
o'the  lips  then  P 

Mat.  Saying,  ■  Couain  Toby,  my  fortunes 
having  cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this 
prerogative  of  speech  : — " 

Sir  Toby.  What,  what? 

Mai.  "You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir-  Toby.  Out,  scab ! 

Fiib.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews 
of  our  plot. 

Mai.  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  lime  with  a  foolish  knight;" 

Sir  And.  That  'a  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "  One  Sir  Andrew." 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I,  for  many  do  call 
me  fun  I. 

MaL  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[Taking  tip  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  ia  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  Toby.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours 
intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  I 

Mat.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand: 
these  be  her  very  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's; 
and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P's.  It  ia,  in 
Contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C'a,  her  U  "a,  and  her  Tin 
why  that  ? 

Maltolio  rtadt. 


"To  the  i 


i   beloved,   thi>, 


my  good 


Her  very  phrases ! — By  your  leave,  wax. — Soft! 
—and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which 
she  uses  to  seal :  't  is  my  lady.  To  whom  should 
this  be  ? 

Fab.  Thia  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

MALVOLlo  reach. 


"  No  man  must  know."— What  follows  ?  the 
numbers  altered!— "No  man  must  knowj" — if 
this  should  be  thee,  Mabolio? 

Sir  Toby.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock! 

MALVOLIO  rtadt. 
"  [  may  command  where  I  adore : 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrec*  knife, 
With  Wooilles*  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  \ 
M,  O.  A,  1.  dutli  sway  my  life." 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle! 
Sir  Toby.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 
MaL  "It  O,  A,   I,  doth   sway   my   life."— 
Nay,  but  first,  let  me  see— let  me  see— let  me 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  hath  she  dressed 
him! 

Sir  T.-by.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannye. 

Mat.  "  I  may  command  where  I  adore." 
Why,  she  may  command  me  :  I  serve  her,  ahe 

is  my  liuly.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal 
capacity.  There  is  no  obstruction  in  this. — 
And  the  end — what  should  thai  alphabetical 
position  portend?  if  I  could  make  that  resemble 
something  in  me— softly !— •'  M,  O,  A,  V— 

Sir  Toby.  O,  ay!  make  up  l hat t — he  is  now 
at  a  cold  acent 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon 't  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Malvolio  [  —  "  M  "  —  why     that 

Id  work  it  out  ? 


h'.'-i 


ot  I  say  he  wo 
The  cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  "  M" — But  then  there  ia  no  consonancy 
in  the  sequel  i  that  suffers  under  probation  :  "  A" 
should  follow,  but  "  O"  does. 

Fab.  And  "  O"  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  Tuby.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make 
him  cry  "  O." 

Mat.  And  then  "  I "  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  ace  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than 
fortunes  before  you. 

Mat.  "  M,  O,  A,  1  "—this  simulation  is  not 
aa  the  former :— and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it 
would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters 
are  in  my  name.     Soft  ;  here  follows  prose. — 

"  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars 
I  am  above  thee;  but  be  not  afiaid  of  greatness : 
some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates 
open  their  hands  ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace 
them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like 
to  be,  out  iliy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh. 
Be  opposite   with    a   kinsman,   surly   with  servant*; 
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M  thy  tongae  tang  arguments  of  Mate  ;  put  thyself 
into  the  trick  of  singularity  :  she  thus  ndtisei  th«, 
thiit  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thse  ever 
enet-gaitaed ;  I  my,  remember.  Go  to ;  thou  art 
made  If  tbon  deainst  to  be  so;  if  not,  let  me  see 
IbM*  itewird  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not 
worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She 
that  would  alter  services  with  thee, 

"  Thi  Fortonati-Unrafpy." 

Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more  :  this 
is  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic 
authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off 
grow  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-de-vice,  the 
very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let 
imagination  jade  me ;  for  every  reason  excites 
to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She  did  com- 
mend my  yellow  stockings  of  late,  she  did  praiee 
Bty  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in  this  she 
manifesto  herself  to  my  love,  and  with  a  kind 
of  injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her 
liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will 
be  strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross- 
n  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on. 
i  and  my  atari  be  praised! — Here  is  yet  a 


"Tbon  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  om.  If 
them  antertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  (Bul- 
bar; thy  snubs  become  thee  well:  .therefore  in  my 
■rssancs  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pr'j  thee." 

lore,  I  thank  thee.— I  will  smile;    I  will  do 

everything  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

At.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport 


for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the 
Sophi. 

Sir  Toby.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 
Sir  Toby.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her, 
but  such  another  jest 
Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

EnUr  Maria. 

Fab.  Here  cornea  my  noble  gull-catcher 

Sir  Toby.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o  my  neck  P 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  P 

Sir  Toby.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- 
trip,  and  become  thy  bond-slave  P 

Sir  And.  V  faith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a 
dream,  that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true;  does  it  work  upon 
him? 

Sir  Toby.  Like  aqua-vitte  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the 
sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady : 
he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and 't  is 
a  colour  she  abhors ;  arid  cross- gartered,  s  fashion 
she  detests;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which 
will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition, 
being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it 
cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt; 
if  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  Toby.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  1 11  make  one  too.  [Examt 


Scene  I.— Olivia's  SM» 
Enter  VloLA,  and  Clown  sn'M  u  (o*iw. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music :  dost 
thou  live  by  thy  tabor  P 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Arl  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  air:  I  do  live  by  the 
church ;  for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house 
doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  (he  king  lies  by  a 
beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the 
church  stands  by  Ihy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir.  To  see  this  age ! — 
A  sentence  is  but  a  choveril  glove  to  a  good  wit ; 
trow  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  out- 

Vio.  Nay,  that 's  certain ;  Ihey  that  dally  nicelv 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 
Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no 

Vio.  Why,  man  f 


Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name  's  a  word  |   and  lo 

dally  with  that  word,  might  moke  my  sister 
wanton  :  but,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals, 
since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  P 

Clo.  Troth,  air,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words  ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and 
carcst  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but 
in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  youj  if 
that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would 
make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  Ihou  not  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no 
folly  :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards 
are  to  herrings  j  the  husband's  the  bigger.  lam, 
indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Oratno's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb, 
like  the   sun;    it  shines  everywhere.     I   would 
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titer 


F».  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  uf,  I  'II  no  more 
with  thee.     Hold,  there  'a  cxpensea  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of 
hair,  tend  thee  a  beard  1 

Ho.  By  my  troth,  I '])  tell  thee,  I  am  almost 
tick  for  one;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow 
on  my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within? 

CI".  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  ? 

I'i'i.   Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use, 

Clo.  I  would  play  Lord  I'andarus  of  Phrygia, 
«ir,  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vin.  I  understand  you,  fir ;  't  is  well  begged. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir, 
begging  but  a  heggar ;  Cressida  was  a  beggar. 
My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them 
whence  yon  comet  who  you  are,  and  what  you 
would,  are  out  of  my  welkin  :  1  might  say  ele- 
ment, but  the  word  is  overworn.  [Exit, 

Viu.  Thia  fellow  's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 


And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit: 

He  must  observe  their  mnnd  nn  whom  he  jestf, 

The  quality  of  perrons,  and  the  lime  ; 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 

As  full  of  labour  at  a  wise  man's  art: 

For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shews,  is  fit  • 

But  wine  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sin.  Tony  Bfi.ch  -W  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 

Sir  Tbfiy.  Save  vou,  gentleman, 
n„.  And  jwu.air. 

Sir  And.  Din  tOUt  ynriie,  montieur. 
ft*,  lit  ('<"'»  i"itsi  ;  voire  *<rnVeur. 
Sir  And.   I    bopa,    sir,    you   are;    and   I   am 


r  T„'„i.    Will  you  encounter  the  home?     My 
:  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade 


Vin.  I  nm  bound  to  your  n 
she  is  the  liat  of  my  voyage. 


+ 
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fife-  TMj.   Taste  your  legs,  sir;  put  them  to 

Enough  ia  shewn ;  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 

motion. 

Hides  my  poor  heart :  so  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,   sir, 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

than  I   understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding 

Oli.  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

me  taste  my  leg*. 

Via.  No,  not  a  grise :  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof 

Sir  Toby.  I  mm  to  go,  >ir ;  to  enter. 

That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  yon  with  gait  and  entrance. 

O/i.Why  then, melhinks.'t  is  lime  tosmileagain: 

But  we  are  prevented. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!  [  Woe*  i/rOe*. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waate  of  lime. — 

rain  odours  on  you ! 

Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  i 

Sir  And.  That  youth  "i  a  rare  courtier :  "  Bain 

And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 

odours!"  veil. 

Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  : 

Vio.    My  mutter  bath   no  voice,   lady,  but   lo 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Vio.             Then  w  est  ward -h  oe : 

Sir  And.  " Odours, pregnant,  and  vouchsafed:" 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship! 

—1 11  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

You  '11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 

Oli.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave 

OH.  Stay: 

me  to  my  hearing. 

I  pr'y  thee  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

[Exeunt  Sra  Tout.  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 

Vin.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  youare. 

Give  me  your  hand,  air. 

Oli.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  aame  of  you. 

Via.  Myduly, madam, and mosthuintilc  tatTUM. 

Vio,  Then  think  you  right;  I  am  not  what  I  am, 

Oli.  What  is  your  name? 

Oli.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be! 

I'm.    Cesarin   is   your   servant's    name,    fair 

Vio.  Would  it  be  belter,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 

prineeas. 

I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OK.  My  servant,  sir!  T  was  never  merry  world 

Oli.  O.  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 

Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment; 

In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  bis  lip ! 

You  are  servant  to  the  Count  Orsinn,  youth. 

A  murderous  guilt  shews  not  itself  more  soon 

Vio.  And  lie  in  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be 
youw: 

Than  love  that  wouldseemhid :  love'anight  is  noon. 
CesBrio,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 

Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

By  nwidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything, 

Oli.   For  him,   I  think   not  on  him  :  for  his 

1  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  till  thy  pride, 

thoughts. 

Nnr  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 

'Would   they   were   blanks,   rather   than    filled 

J)o  nut  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 

with  me, 

For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 

Vin.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle 

But  rather  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter: 

thought' 

] .... . ,   ibugbl  if  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

On  his  behalf:— 

Vio-   liy  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth. 

aM 

OH.             0,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  : 

And  that  no  woman  has;  nor  never  none 

But  would  you  undertake  another  unit, 

Shall  mistress  be  of  it.  save  I  alone. 

I  had  rnther  hear  you  to  solicit  llial, 

And  so  adieu,  good  madam;  never  more 

Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Will  I  my  master's  tears  lo  you  deplore. 

1 

Vio.             Dear  lady, — 

Oli.  Yet  come  again;  for  thou  perhapa  mayst 

1 

OH.   Give  meleave,  I  boai-li  ymi      I  ,1M -.i-ml, 

li„ 

/ 

After  the  last  enchantment  you  ilirl  here. 

That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

A  ring  in  chnse  of  you  j  so  did  I  abuse 

[Exeunt.        1 

Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 

Under  yoor  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 

To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 

Scene  II. — ,-f  Room  in  Olivia's  Rouse. 

Which  you  knew  none  of  yours  i  what  might  von 
think? 

Utter  Sir  Tory  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aoca- 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 

cheek,  ind  Farias. 

And  hailed  it  with  all  the  unmuzaled  thoughts 

Sir  And.  No.  faith,  I'll  not  tlav  a  jot  longer. 

That  tyrannous  heart  ean  think  ?  To  one  of  your 

Sir  Toby.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy 

receiving                                                      '  reason. 

\ 
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Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir 
Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more 
favours  to  the  count's  serving-man  than  ever  she 
bestowed  upon  me ;  I  saw 't  V  the  orchard.  . 

Sir  Toby.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ? 
tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in 
her  towards  you. 

Sir  And.  '  Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o' 
me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the 
oaths  of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  Toby.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury- 
men since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in 
your  sight  only  to  exasperate  you;  to  awake 
your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart, 
and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should  then 
have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excellent 
jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have 
banged  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This  was 
looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked : 
the  double-gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time 
wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north 
of  my  lady's  opinion  ;  where  you  will  hang  like 
an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do 
redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of 
valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An 't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with 
valour;  for  policy  I  hate.  I  had  as  lief  be  a 
Brownist  as  a  politician. 

Shr  Toby.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes 
upon  the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the 
count's  youth  to  light  with  him ;  hurt  him  in 
eleven  places ;  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it ; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in 
the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commenda- 
tion with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  chal- 
lenge to  him  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be 
curst  and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it 
be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention:  taunt  him 
with  the  license  of  ink:  if  thou  thou* at  him 
some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many 
lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although 
the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware 
in  England,  set  'em  down;  go,  about  it.  Let 
there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though  thou 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter :  about  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  Toby.  We  '11  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo :  go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fob.  This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 


Sir  Toby.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad;  some 
two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him: 
but  you  '11  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  Toby.  Never  trust  me,  then ;  and  by  all 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think 
oxen  and  wain-ropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 
For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find 
so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot 
of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in 
his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  Toby.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
nine  comes. 

Afar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me :  yon'  gull, 
Malvolio,  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado ; 
for  there  is  40  Christian  that  means  to  be  saved 
by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  im- 
possible passages  of  grossness.  He 's  in  yellow 
stockings. 

Sir  Toby.  And  cross-gartered? 

Mar.  Most  villanously;  like  a  pedant  that 
keeps  a  school  i' the  church.  I  have  dogged 
him  like  his  murderer.  He  does  obey  every 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him. 
He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are 
in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
Indies:  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis; 
I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I 
know  my  lady  will  strike  him  :  if  she  do,  he  11 
smile,  and  take 't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled  you ; 
But  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you;  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  fil6d  steel,  did  spur  me  forth : 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage), 
But  jealousy  what  might  befal  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ,  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable.     My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks.    Often  good  turns 
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Are  shuffled  off  with  such 

But  were  my  worth,  as  is  1 

You  ihould  find  Setter  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 

Shall  we  go  see  the  relics  uf  this  lownP 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir  i  best,  first,  go  see  your 
lodging. 

Seb.  1  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night; 
1  prsy  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  lha  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  Would  you  M  pardon  me  ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  the  streets  : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  gallies, 
1  did  some  service;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  an- 

fiW.  Belike  youslew  great  number  or  his  people. 

Ant.  Theoffence  is  nut  of  such  a  bloody  nature; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  have  given  ua  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answered  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them;  which,  for  traffic's  take, 
Most  of  our  city  did  i  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Sub.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  air,  here  'a  my 

In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge  i  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles    you    beguile    the  time,  and    feed  Jour 

knowledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse? 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
Yon  have  desire  tn  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  I  '11  be  your  pursebenrcr,  and  leave  yon 
for  an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV,— Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  ami  Maria. 

Oft.  I  have  sent  after  him;  he  says  he  'II  come  : 
How  shall  I  feast  him  P  what  bestow  on  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or 

borrowed. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio  ?— tie  is  sad  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes.— 
Where  i»Mnl»olioP 

Mar.  He's  coming,  madam;  but  in  strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

Oh.  Why,  wnat  s  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 


Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile: 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard 
about  you,  if  he  come ;  for,  aure,  the  man  is 
tainted  in  his  wits. 

OK.  Go  call  him  hither.— I'm  as  mad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 
Enter  MalvolIO. 


now,  Malvolio  ? 

eet  lady,  ho,  ho.   [SmiUi  fantattically. 


Hoi 

Mai. 

01,.  Smil'st  thou  ? 
1  sent  for  thee  upon  a 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad.  This  does 
make  sume  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- 
garterbg  i  but  what  of  that?  if  it  please  the  eye 
of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is : 
"  Please  one,  and  please  all." 

Oti.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the 
matter  with  IheeP 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed.  I  tlur.k  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Human  hand. 

OH.  Will  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  To  bed  P  ay,  sweetheart ;  and  I  '1!  come 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee!  Why  dost  thou  smile 
so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oftP 
Mtr.  How  Jo  you,  Malvolio  ? 
Mai.    At   your   request  P    Yes ;    nightingales 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous 
boldness  before  my  lady? 

Mai.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness  :"— 't  was 
well  writ. 

OH  What  meanest  thou  by  thai,  Malvolio  " 

Mat.  "  Some  are  born  great," — 

OH.  Ha? 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

OH.  What  say  'st  thou  ? 

Mat.  "  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee! 
Mat.  "  ltemember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings  i" — 

Oti.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 


Mai.  "And wished  tt 
Oli.  Cross-gartered  ? 
Mat.  "  Go  to ;  thou  ai 


made,  if  thou  desires! 


Mat.  "  If  not,  lei  me  see  thee  a  servant  still" 
OH.  Why,  this  ia  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  the  younggentleman  of  the  Count 
Orsino's  is  returned;  1  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back  :  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 
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OIL  1 11  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby?  Let  tome  of  my  people  have  a 
special  care  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  him  mis- 
carry for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho!  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me !  This 
concurs  directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on 
purpose  that  1  may  appear  stubborn  to  him  ;  for 
she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy 
humble  slough,"  says  she; — "be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue 
tang  with  argumeuts  of  state, — put  thyself  into 
the  trick  of  singularity ;" — and,  consequently, 
sets  down  the  manner  how;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of 
some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her ; 
but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thank- 
ful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now,  "  Let  this 
fellow  be  looked  to :"  Fellow  !  not  Malvolio,  nor 
after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why  everything 
adheres  together :  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no 
scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous 
or  unsafe  circumstance — What  can  be  said? 
Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and 
the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not 
I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,    with   Sir   Tobt  Belch  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  Toby.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of 
sanctity  ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in 
little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  I  '11 
speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is  't  with 
you,  sir  ?  how  is 't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy 
my  private  ;  go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him  ?  did  not  1  tell  you  ?— Sir  Toby,  my  lady 
prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ah  !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  peace,  peace,  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him;  let  me  alone — How  do  you, 
Malvolio?  how  is't  with  you?  What  man!  defy 
the  devil :  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say? 

Mar,  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
how  he  takes  it  at  heart!  Pray  God  he  be  not 
bewitched ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him 
for  more  than  I  '11  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress? 

Ifiar.  O  lord ! 


Sir  Toby.  Pr'y  thee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is 
not  the  way  :  do  you  not  see  you  move  him? 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently : 
the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?how 
dost  thou,  chuck  ? 

Mai.  Sir? 

Sir  Toby.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What, 
man !  't  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan :  hang  him,  foul  collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ? 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of 
godliness. 

Mai,  Go,  hang  yourselves  all  1  you  are  idle 
shallow  things:  I  am  not  of  your  element;  you 
shall  know  more  hereafter.  [Exit. 

Sir  Toby.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  Toby.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  in- 
fection of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now  ;  lest  the  device 
take  air,  and  taint 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter* . 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  we  '11  have  him  in  a  dark  room, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  mad;  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure 
and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him :  at  which 
time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aouechsbk. 
Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 
Sir  And.  Here's  the   challenge;  read   it:   I 
warrant  there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  't. 
Fab.  Is  't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  it,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but  read. 
Sir  Toby.  Give  me.   % 

Beads. 

"  Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a 
scurry  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  Tobt  reads. 
"  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I 
do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  shew  thee  no  reason  for  V 
Fab.  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the 
blow  of  the  law. 

Sir  Toby  reads. 

"Thou  comest  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and  in  my 
sight  she  uses  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
throat,  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for/' 


Fab.  Very  brief, mid  exceeding  good  at 


Sir  Toby  read*. 

ili;  chance  to  kill  mi," — 
Fab.  Good. 

Sir  Tory  rtadi. 

"Thou  kiliest  me  like  a  rogue  Had  a  villain." 
.FaS.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the 
law :  good. 

Sir  Toby  readi. 

"  Fare  thee  well  ;  and  God  hate  mercy  ujion  one 

of  our  souls  !      He  may  hare  mercy  upon  mine  ;  but 

my  hope  is  better,  and  bo  look  to  thyself.    Thy  friend 

"  ANDKEW    -\i;i  i  i  ii  i  <■■  i;  ." 

Sir  Toby.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  hia  legs 
cannot:  I'll  give  't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for  't; 
he  is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and 
will  by-and-by  deport. 

Sir  Toby.  Go,  Sir  Andrew  |  scout  me  for  him 
nt  the  corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailiff: 
so  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw;  and  aa  thou 
drawest,  iwear  horrible;  for  it  cornea  to  pass  oft, 


that  a  terrilW  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  appro- 
bation than  ever  proof  itself  would  have  earned 
him.     Away. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  mealone  forswearing.  [Exit. 

Sir  Toby.  Now  will  not  1  deliver  his  letter ; 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives 
him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding; 
his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my  niece 
confirms  no  less ;  therefore  this  letter,  being  so 
excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the 
youth,  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole.  But, 
sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
set  upon  Aguechoek  a  notable  report  of  valour; 
and  drive  the  gentleman  (as  I  know  his  youth 
will  aptly  receive  it)  into  b  most  hideous  opinion 
of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity.  This 
will  ao  fright  them  both,  that  they  will  kill  one 
MiotliLT  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Viola. 

Fab.  Here  he  cornea  with  your  niece:  give  them 
way  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  Toby.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some 
horrid  message  for  a  challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Tout,  I',* man.  and  Maria. 
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Oli,  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  my  honour  too  unchary  out : 
There  *s  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault ; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Fio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion 
bears, 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my 
picture ; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny, 
That  honour  saved,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Fio.  Nothing  but  this,  your  true  love  for  my 
master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you? 

Fio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Off. Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  Toby.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Fio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  Toby.  That  defence  thou  bast,  betake  thee 
to't  Of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast 
done  him,  I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full 
of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at 
the  orchard  end :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in 
thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful, 
and  deadly 

Fio.  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me  ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any 
man. 

Sir  Toby.  You  *11  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure 
you :  therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price, 
betake  you  to  your  guard ;  for  your  opposite  hath 
in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can 
furnish  man  withal. 

Fio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  Toby.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unbacked 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration ;  but  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he 
divorced  three ;  and  his  incensement  at  this  mo- 
ment is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be 
none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hcb, 
nob,  is  his  word ;  give 't,  or  take 't. 

Fio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
tire  some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour:  belike 
this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  Toby.  Sir,  no;  his  indignation  derives  it- 
self out  of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore  get 
you  on,  and  give  him  his  desire.   Back  you  shall 
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not  to  the  house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with 
me,  which  with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer 
him :  therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark 
naked ;  for  meddle  you  must,  that 's  certain,  or 
forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Fio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the 
knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is ;  it  is  something 
of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  Toby.  I  will  do  so. — Signior  Fabian,  stay 
you  by  this  gentleman  till  my  return. 

[Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Fio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against 
you,  even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement ;  but  nothing 
of  the  circumstance  more. 

Fio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to 
read  him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him 
in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is  indeed,  sir,  the 
most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite,  that  you 
could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria. 
Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your 
peace  with  him,  if  I  can. 

Fio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  't :  I  am 
one  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir 
knight :  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 
mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  man,  he 's  a  very  devil ;  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  virago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the 
stuck-in  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is 
inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as 
surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on. 
They  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophi. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on 't,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  Toby.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified  : 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on 't ;  an  I  thought  he  had 
been  valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have 
seen  him  damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him. 
Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I  '11  give  him  my 
horse,  grey  Capilet. 

Sir  Toby.  I  '11  make  the  motion :  stand  here, 
make  a  good  show  on 't ;  this  shall  end  without 
the  perdition  of  souls.  Marry,  I  '11  ride  your 
horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  [To  Fabian]  to  take  up  the 
quarrel ;  I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth  's  n 
devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  and 
pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his 
heels. 
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Sir  Tnbij.  There  's  no  remedy,  sir;  he  will  fight 
nidi  y<m  Cur  bis  oaths  mike:  marry,  he  hath 
better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds 
that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore 
draw,  for  the  supportauee  of  his  vow;  he  protests 
he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Ho.  Pray  God  defend  me!  A  little  thing 
would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  1  lack  of  n 
man.  [irisV 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  Tulnj.  Cume,  Sir  Andrew,  there  's  no  re- 
medy ;  the  gentlemun  will,  tor  his  honour'*  sake, 
have  one  bout  with  you  ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello 
avoid  it :  but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  ii  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  he  will  nut  hint  you.    Come 

Sir  Aud.   Fray  God  he  keep  his  oath.  [  Dram. 


Via.  I  do  assure  you't  is  against  my  wiU.[/)roHtt. 
.4nl.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young  gen- 

llave  done  offence,  I  lake  the  fault  on  me ; 

If  yuuotfond  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  [Drawing. 

Sir  Toby,   You,  sir  I  why,  what  are  youf 

Ant.  One,  air,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Thau  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  Toby.    Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am 

for  you.  [Draun. 

F.nlrr  two  Officers. 

tab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold :  here  come  the 
office  n. 

Sir  Toby.  I  II  be  with  you  anon.  [To  Antonio. 

Ito.  Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  if  you 
please.  [ To  Sin  AsBRnw. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ;— and  for  that  I 
promised  you,  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word  :  he 
will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

1»<  Offi,  This  is  the  man  ;  do  thy  office. 

2nd  Ogt.   Antonio,  1  arrest  ihee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsinn. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

lit  Off}.  No,  sir,  no  jot;  I  know  your  favour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sen-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.   I  must  obey. — This  comes  with  seeking 

But  there  s  no  remedy ;   I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do?     Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse;  it  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befals  myself.    You  stand  amaju-il; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

•2nd  Offl.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  1  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

l~io.    What  money,  air? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shewed  me  here, 


And  part  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 

I'll  lend  vmi  -I  j tlmiL'  .  my  lien  ing  i-  not  niiii.-li. 

I  'II  make  division  of  my  present  with  you. 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  colter. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now? 

Is't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  tack  persuasion  '.     Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Via.  I  know  of  none  : 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature: 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Tlnu]  lyniLr,  V[iiimi's<,  Ij.-iliHui;-,  dniiikcmii'4.1, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood, 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves! 

M  Off!.  Come,  MTf  I  pray  you,  go. 

A  at.    Let  me  apeak  a  little.      This  youth  that 

1  snatched  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death; 
Relieved  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1st  Offl.    What  "s  that  to  lis?     The  time  goe-j 
by ;  away. 

Ant.  ItuiO,  how  vilean  idol  proves  this  god! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there  's  no  blemish  but  the  mind. 
None  ran  he  culled  deformed  but  the  unkind: 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;   but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflniirished  by  the  devil. 

lit  Offl.  The  man  grows  mad;  away  with  him. 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.    Lend  ine  on. 

[Exriint  Officers  with  Antokio. 

/'ih.    Melhlnks  his  words  do  from  such  pas- 

,wn  Jy, 

That  he  believe*  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

■Sir  Toby.  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither, 
Fabian  ;  we  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  nl 
most  sage  saws. 

I'm.  He  named  Sebastian  ;  1  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass:   even  such  and  so 
In  favour  was  my  brother;   and  he  went 
Slill  In  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  lum  1  imitate.     O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  suit  waves  fresh  in  love . 

[Eiti. 

Sir  Tobtj.  A  very  dishonest,  paltry  boy,  and 
more  a  coward  than  a  hare.  His  dishonesty  ap- 
pear* in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity, 
and  denying  him  ;  and  for  his  cowardsliip,  ask 
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Fab.  A  coward,  ■  most  devout  coward  j  reli- 

SirAttd.  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beet  liiin. 
Sir  Toby.  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but   never 
dm*  thy  sword. 


S«V  And.  An  I  do  not,—  [Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let'*  see  the  event. 
Sir  Toby.  I  darn   lay   any  money  't  will  be 
nothing  yet.  [.Exeunt. 


II Li 


SCENE  I.    -The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  SEBASTIAN  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
tent  Tor  you  ? 

1    I  Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 

i    |         Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

1    I  Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !     No,  I  do  not 

1  j  know  you ;  nor  I  am  not  lent  to  you  by  my  iady 
i  |  to  bid  you  come  apeak  with  her ;  nor  your  name 
I  !  is  not  Master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not  ray  note 
I    J        neither.— Nothing  that  is  bo,  is  so. 

|  Seb.    I    pr'y  thee   vent    thy  folly  somewhere 

i  else; 

j    |  Thou  know'it  not  me. 

I  Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  be  bu  heard  that  word 
of  some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool, 

j    I  Vent  my  folly !    I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber, 

i    ]  the  world,  will   prove  a  cockney. — I   p^y  thee 

i   J  now  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I 

■    J  shall  vent  to  my  lady ;  shall  I  vent  to  her  that 

.    •  thou  art  coming? 

j    i  Stb.  I   pr'y  thee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from 

I   |  me; 

j  |  There  '■  money  for  thee ;  if  you  tarry  longer 

j  I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

'   |  Go.  By  my  troth,  thou  hart  an  open  hand : — 

|   i  these  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  them- 
wives  a  good  report  after  fourteen  years' purchase. 

I  TOJU  L                           rj 


Enter  Sib.  Andrew,  Sib  Tobt,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  air,  have  I  met  you  again  P 
there's  for  you. 

Seb.   Why,  there 'a 
there : 
Are  all  the  people  mad  P  [Beating  SlB  ANDREW, 

Sir  Toby.  Hold,  sir,  or  I  '11  throw  your  dagger 
o'er  the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight:  I  would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  twopence. 

\_Exit  Clown. 

Sir  Toby.  Come  on,  air;  hold. 

[Holding  SEBASTIAN. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  1'tl  go  another 
way  to  work  with  him;  I'll  have  an  action  of 
battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in 
Illyria:  though  I  struct  him  first,  yet  it's  no 
matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  band. 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  air,  I  will  not  lei  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you 
are  well  fleshed ;  come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.    What  wouldst 
thou  now  P 
If  thou  dar'  st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  what?  Nay,  then  I  must 
have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood 
from  you.  [Draw*. 


TWELFTH    NIGHT: 


r  iv.— bckvr  n. 


A&rOuvu. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby;  on   thy  life.  I   charge 


,hos?  Ungracious  wretch, 
ond  the  barbarous  caves, 
were  preached !  out  of  my 


hold. 

Sir  Tnln,.   Mail. 

Oli.  Will  it  be  i 
Fit  for  the  mount 
Where  manner,  n 

sight  I 

lie  not  offended,  dear  Cesario  ! — 
Rudesby,  be  gone!     I  pr'y  thee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sin  Tout,  Sir  Am>b.KW, mid  Faiiian 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  ttiis  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botched  up,  that  thou  theieby 
Mayst  smile  at  this:  thou  shall  not  choose  but  go 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me ; 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  Whatreli'h  lain  this?  how  runs  the  stream: 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream  :— 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lel.he  steep  j 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep! 

Oli,  Nay,  come,  I  pr'y  thee :  'would  the 
he  ruled  by  me  ! 

S,l,.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oli.  O,  ssy  .0,  and  so  be  !  \E> 


'>!-! 


Scese  IX— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Mama  and  Clown. 

War.  Nay,  I  pr'y  thee  put  on  this  gown  and 
this  beard;  make  him  believe  thou  art  SirTopas, 
the  curate ;  do  it  quickly  :  I  'II  call  Sir  Toby  the 
whilst.  [Exit  Maria. 

Cto.  Well,  1 11  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble 
myself  in't;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that 
ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  tall 
enough  to  become  ihe  function  well  ;  nor  lean 
enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be 
said,  an  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper, 
goes  as  fairly  as  to  say,  a  careful  man  and  a 
great  scholar.     The  competitors  enter. 

jWtr  9u>  Tew  Bklcb  and  Mabia. 

Sir  Ttili'i,  Jove  bless  thee,  muster  parson. 

00.  Bone*  tlits.  Sir  Toby:  for  as  the  old  her- 
mit of  Prague,  tliat  never  saw  pen  and  ink.  very 
wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  'Jorbodue,  "  That 
that  i>,  it : "  so  I,  being  master  parson,  am 
master  parson '  for  what  is  that,  but  that  ?  and 
"i,  but  is? 
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Sir  Toby.  The  knave  counterfeits  well;  a  good 
knave. 

MaL  [in  an  inner  chamber'].  Who  calls  there  ? 

do.  Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio,  the  lunatic. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Go.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  how  vexest  thou 
this  man  t  talkest  thou  nothing  hut  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad;  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Go.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Sathan!  I  call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with 
courtesy :  say 'st  thou  that  house  is  dark  ? 

MaL  As  hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Go.  Why,  it  hath  hay- windows,  transparent  as 
barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  towards  the 
south-north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony;  and  yet 
complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

MaL  I  am  not  mad,  Sir  Topas ;  1  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

Go.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no 
darkness  but  ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more 
puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

MaL  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell;  and  I  say, 
there  was  never  man  thus  abused :  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any 
constant  question. 

Go.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  con- 
cerning wild-fowl? 

MaL  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Go.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

MaL  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way 
approve  his  opinion. 

Go.  Fare  thee  well:  remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a 
woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy 
grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,— 

Sir  Toby.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Go.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown ;  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  Toby.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring 
me  word  how  thou  findest  him.  I  would  we  were 
well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  con- 
veniently delivered,  I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am 
now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  can- 
Dot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  up- 
shot.   Come  by-and-by  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 


Clown  sings. 

Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  doe*. 

Mai.  Fool,— 

Go.  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

MaL  Fool, — 

Go.  "  Alas,  why  is  she  so  ?" 

MaL  Fool,  I  say ; — 

Go.  "  She  loves  another"— Who  calls,  ha? 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well 
at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink, 
and  paper :  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to 
be  thankful  to  thee  for 't 

Go.  Master  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool, 

Go.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  beside  your  five  wits? 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Go.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed, 
if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep  me 
in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Go.  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister 
is  here.— Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens 
restore!  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave 
thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, — 

Go.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. 
— Who,  I,  sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good 
Sir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say, — 

Go.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir? 
I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and 
some  paper;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my 
wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Go.  Well-a-day, — that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am :- — good  fool,  some 
ink,  paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will 
set  down  to  my  lady;  it  shall  advantage  thee 
more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Go.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me 
true,  are  you  not  mad  indeed?  or  do  you  but 
counterfeit? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Go.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I 
see  his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper, 
and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree :  I  pr'y  thee,  be  gone. 

Clown  sings. 

I  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  tir, 

I  '11  be  with  you  again. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT: 


Like  to  the  old  vice, 
Tour  need  to  sustsin  ; 
Who  with  digger  of  lath, 
In  bii  ruge  and  hit  wnth, 

Cries,  si,  li»l  to  the  devil : 
Like  ■  mad  led, 
Pare  thy  null,  dad ; 

Adieu,  goodnun  drivel. 


Semi  III. — Olivia'*  Garden. 
Enter  SilAMUlt. 
Seb.  This  U  the  air  j  that  ia  the  glorious  ran ; 
This  pearl  aha  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't  and  see't : 
And  though  'tie  wonder  that  onwrape  roe  thus, 
Tet  'tie  not  m^"—      Where 'e  Antonio,  theof 
1  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  tliia  credit 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  eeek  me  ouL 
Hie  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  eoul  dispute*  well  with  my  sense 
That  this  may  he  tome  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  thia  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  1  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eye*, 


And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuade*  me 
To  any  other  trust  bat  that  I  am  road, 
Or  ebe  the  lady 'a  mad ;  yet  if 'twere  so, 
She  could  not  away  her  house,  command  her  fol- 

Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
A)  I  perceive  (be  doee:  there's  something  in't 
That  is  deceivable.     But  here  come*  the  lady. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  PricSt. 
Oti.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine. — If  you 
mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by:  there,  before  him, 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — What  do  you  aay  t 

Sib.  I '11  follow  thia  good  man,  and  go  with  you; 
And,  having  (worn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 
Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father; — and 
heaven*  to  shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  I 

[£*v*a*r. 


,=£****•**«> 
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Scans:  I. — The  Street  before  Olivia'*  Route. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fab.  Now,asthouloveitme,letmeseehisletter- 

Clo.   Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another 

Fab.  Anything. 

Cto.  Do  not  dsiira  to  lee  this  letter. 
Fab.  That  is  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viol*,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  ire  are  tome  of  ber  trappings. 

Dili*.  I  know  thee  well ;  how  dost  thou,  my 
good  fellow ! 

Clo.  Truly  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary;  the  better  for  tby 

da.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be! 

Clo.  Harry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an 
ass  of  me ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an 
an:  so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the 
knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am 
abused :  *0  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if 
your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives, 
why  then  the  worse  for  my  friends,  and  the 
better  for  my  foe*. 

Duke.  Why  ttai*  is  excellent. 

do.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no  ;  though  it  please 
you  to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Date.  Thou  shall  not  bo  the  worse  for  me ; 
men's  gold. 

Go.  But  that  it  would  be  double  dealing,  sir, 
I  would  you  could  make  it  another. 


Dili*.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  air,  for 
this  once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  1  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be 
a  double  dealer ;  there  'a  another. 

Clo.  Prima,  tecundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play; 
and  the  old  laying  is,  the  third  pays  for  alt :  the 
triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  or  the 
belli  of  St  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind ; 
one,  two,  three. 

Dnkt .  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  ma 
at  this  throw :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I 
am  here  to  apeak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along 
with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  CI  I 
come  again.  I  go,  sir,  but  I  would  not  hsve 
you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin 
of  covetousne** :  but  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your 
bounty  take  a  nap ;  I  will  awake  it  anon. 

[Exit  Clown. 


Enter  Antonio  c 


d  Officers. 


Fio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  bis  I  do  remember  well; 
Yet  when  I  saw  it  last  it  was  besmeared 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  baubling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable; 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What 's  the 

Id  Offi.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  ii  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg: 
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Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  ahame  mid  state, 

Anf.               Orsino,  noble  sir, 

In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Re  pleased   that  I   shake  off  these  names  yon 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir;  drewonmvside; 

give  me; 

But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, 

Antonio  never  vet  was  thief  or  pirate, 

I  know  not  what 't  was,  but  distraction. 

Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 

Duke.  Notable  pirate!    thou  salt-writer  tbief! 

Ortino'a  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither  : 

What   foolish  boldness  brought   thee   to   their 

That  most  ungrateful  bov  there,  by  your  side, 

mercies, 

From  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  moinb 

Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  M  dou 

Did  I  redeem  ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was  • 

Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 

//' 


My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  Ul  in  dedication  :  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town  ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  be  was  beset; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cutinin"; 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  it)  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty- yearn- removed  thing, 
Whileone  would  wink;  denied  me  mine  own  purs, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half-an-hour  before. 

Vin.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke,  When  came  he  to  this  (own  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord;  and  for  three  month 

pj.inttrim,  not.  oinuu'.  rn.no,), 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 


Enttr  Olivia  and  Attandjort*, 

Iiuhe.  Here  comes  the  countess;  niw  hivum 
walks  on  earth. — 
But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness; 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.— Take  him  aside. 

OH.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may 
not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable?— 
Cesario,  vou  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam? 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia,— 

OH.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ?— Good,  my 
lord,— 

Via.  My  lord  would  speak, my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
\&  howling  after  music. 
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Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

OR.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 
Dulse,  What!    to  perverseness ?   you  uncivil 
lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breathed  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered !    What  shall  I  do  ? 
OH.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall 

become  him. 
Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
-And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Xive  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
Iftut  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
-And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
^Kim  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
~\vhere  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
C3ome,  boy,  with  me;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in 

mischief: 
^M 11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.     [Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
TTo  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Following. 
OIL  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 
Vio.  After  him  I  love, 

^Iore  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life : 
^lore,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above, 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguiled ! 
Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you 

wrong? 
Oli.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long  ? 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.     [Exit  an  Attendant. 
Duke.  Come  away.  [To  Viola. 

OH.  Whither,  my  lord?  Cesario,  husband,  stay. 
Duke.  Husband? 

OIL  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 
Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  : 
Pear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up  ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art ;  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — O,  welcome,  father ! 

He-enter  Attendant  and  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee  by  thy  reverence 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  't  is  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 


Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Sealed  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 

grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub!  whatwiltthou  be 
When  time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest,— 

Oli.  O,  do  not  swear ; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecueek,  with  his  head 

broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon  t  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oli.  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and 
has  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for 
the  love  of  Ood,  your  help.  I  had  rather  than 
forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he  's  the  very 
devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario ! 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is. — You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was 
set  on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?  I  never  hurt  you: 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you 
have  hurt  me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a 
bloody  coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby,  halting;  you  shall  hear 
more :  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would 
have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Dttke.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is 't  with  you  ? 

Sir  Toby.  That 's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me, 
and  there  's  the  end  on  't.— Sot,  didst  see  Dick 
surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  houragone; 
his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  Toby.  Then  he 's  a  rogue  and  a  passy- 
nieasure  pavin ;  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Oli.  Away  with  him.  Who  hath  made  this 
havoc  with  them  ? 


i  i 


i 


Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  hare  hurt  your 
kinsman  ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and 
By  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you  : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One   face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and 
o  persons ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not ! 

& o.  Antonio,  O  my  de 
How  have  the  hours  racked  and  tortured  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee. 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Stb.  Pear'st  Ihou  that,  Antonio  P 

Ant.  How  have   you  made  division  of  yoi 

An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 

Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

Oli.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had  a  brother  i 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and   surges  have  de- 
voured : — 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ?  [To  Viola. 
What  countryman  P  what  name?  what  parentage? 

Viu,  Of  Messaline:  Sebastian  was  my  father; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb  : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Scb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed; 
But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  esen, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say,  '•  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola '." 

Vio,  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  bad  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her 
birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  0,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  hi*  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 


J 'in.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurped  ai 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  lime,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump, 
That  1  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I  '11  bring  you  to  a  captain  ii 
Where  He  my  maiden  weeds;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserved  to  serve  this  noble  c< 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  si 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook  ■. 
r  bias  drew  in  that.  [  To  Olivia. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid: 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived ; 
You  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amazed;  rightnoble  is  his  blood.— 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glas 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  molt  happy  wreck  i 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 
[lb  Vic 
shouldst  lov 
Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  o 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  lire 
day  from  night. 
Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand; 

And  let  me  see  Ibee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments:  he,  upon  some  ai 

if— at  Malv olio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

Oli.   He  shall  enlarge  him  i    letch  Malvolio 

And  yet,  alas !  now  I  remember  me, 

They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 


Se-et 


r  Clown,  with  a  letter. 


A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  my  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his.— 

How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub 


ih«   ■ 


roll  l 


i  his  c 


he  has  hers  writ  a  letter  to   yoi 
should  have  given  it  you  to-day  morning ;  b 
as  a  madman's  epistles   are  no  gospels,  so 
skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

Oli.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  tl 
fool  delivers  the  madman  ; — 

"  Bj  the  Lord,  madam, — " 
Oli.  How  now!  art  thou  mad? 
Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  i 
your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  y< 

Oli.  Pr'y  thee,  read  i'  thy  right  wit*. 


do.  So  I  do,  madonna;  but  to  read  hi)  right 
vita,  ia  to  read  thui :  therefore  perpend,  my 
prince*!,  and  give  ear. 

Oti.  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [To  Fabiak. 

Fa  ham  read i. 
"  By  the  Lord,  madam,  yon  wrong  me,  and  the 
world  ihall  know  it:  though  you  have  put  me  into 
darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over 
me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  a*  well  aa 
jour  ladyship-  I  hare  your  own  letter  that  induced 
me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on;  with  the  which  I 
doubt  not  bnt  to  da  myself  much  right,  or  you  much 
ahune.  Think  of  me  u  you  please.  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  nnthought  of,  and  apeak  out  of  my 

"Tub  Madly-Used  Malvolio." 

(Mi.  Did  he  write  thia  ? 
Cto.  Ay,  madam. 


Dait.  Thia  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oti.  See  him  delivered,   Fabian;  bring  him 

hither.  [Exit  Fabian. 

My  lord,  so  please  you,  these   thinga  further 

tli ought  on, 
To  think  me  si  well  a  sister  ai  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on't,  to  please 

you, 
Here  at  ray  house,  and  at  my  proper  colt 
Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to   embrace 
your  offer. — 
Your  master  quita  you   [to  Viola)  j   and,   for 

your  service  done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex, 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  called  me  master  fur  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress, 

Oti.  A  sister?— you  are  aha. 


Retnter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 
Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  t 
Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same : 

How  now,  Malvolio  f 

MaL  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong, 
(ML  Havel,  Malvolio  f  no. 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you,  peruse  thai 
letter: 

You  mutt  not  now  deny  it  ia  your  hand, 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  't  ia  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
can  say  none  of  this  i  well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
TOL.  I.  X 


Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross  gartered  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprisoned. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  played  onf  tell  me  why. 
Oii.  Alas,  Malvolio,  thia  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad:   thou  cam'st  in 

smiling, 
And  in  such  forma  which  here  were  presupposed 
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Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'y  thee,  be 
This  practice  lialh  most  shrewd!)*  passed  upon  thee; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 
Thou  shall  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  have  wondered  at.    In  hope  it  shall  not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourtcous  parti 
We  had  conceived  against  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Tohy's  great  importance; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  bath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  neighed 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

OH.  Alas,  poor  fool, how  have  they  baffled  thee! 

Clo.  Why,  "  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon 
them."  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude;  one 
Sir  Topas,  sir-  but  that  '«  all  one:— "By  the 
Lord,  fool,  I  ara  not  mad:"— But  do  yon  re- 
member, madam,  '•  Why  laugh  you  at  such  a 
barren  rascal  ?  an  you  smile  not,  he  'a  gagged  :" 
and  thus  the   whirligig  of  time  brings  in   his 

i  the  whole  pack  of 
you.  [Ezti. 

.  He  hath  been  molt  notoriously  abused. 


Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  J 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet: 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls. — Meantime,  street  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come; 
For  so  you  shall  he,  while  you  are  a  man; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino'i  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [Exeunt. 


Clown  tings. 

When  that 
With  hey 

A  foolish  th 
For  the  n 

was  snd  a  tioy  little  boy, 
bo,  the  wind  unri  (he  rain 
ng  was  but  a  toy, 
a  it  raiueth  every  day, 

But  when  I 

With  hey 

'Gsiast  kna 

came  to  man's  estate, 
ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain 

es  sad  thieves  men  shut  th 
n  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  "lldll  [ 

•roc,  alas  !  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
By  swaggering  could  1  never  thrive, 

For  the  rain  it  raioeth  every  day. 
But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds, 

With  bey,  bo,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drualten  heads. 

For  the  rain  it  rsiueth  every  day. 
A  great  while  ago  the  world  began, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
But  that's  all  one,  our  plsy  is  done, 

And  wo  '11  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 


',«  fieri  Ukrly  ro  tifri.jittd.-~t.ct  I.,  Scene 


a'  ilari  and  other  anMajl 


•  LaclK*  of  their  office;  the  K 


polllolj  iliiin.  In  .1  iijls  emu  In  I,  t>i  Achillea. 


Ki>i>    Ot.h..'i 


"  Did  you  nmr  114  IU  pUturi  of  m 


fire  "nlv;  but,  nrnlfrnr.nib.  [ 
complimentary  InKrlplion,  " 
more  re  Dud  ud  mrttlcal  oil 


"  Tit  fool  kal  an  iniHnl  brtoi 


ii  Uilill.  which  •■■   p 


"  Maholto  ••  a  Pog-o-Bomian."  *c let  I!.,  I 

other  pens  of  (he  play,  are  quotation!  of  end  fee 


UUr,  of  the  name  of  Francla  Peel.  IMnta  thai  Iti.  |>hru 
m>  pi-'lhlj  allude  to  ceitaln  nl,l  lilth  Feillilllcl,  call.' 
ColherinQK  <ahlch  are  thur  nmurliielv  deacrlbtd  in  a  pain 
]>hlet,  publMied  in  1SU,  entitled  "  A  Nan-  Irish  rnoiHom 


V  of  tht  itrachy  mnrrlKd  rt 


h  nUiHibillle,  o«  Mr.  B.  P 


Htlnn,  from  which  lllj.la  it  net 
Ion  it  to  the  (o'emor'a  ladr,  or 
ii  [Hinted   wiUl    a   la|<lUil   ' 


u-bow,   from   which    rtonn   ware 
:  beard  11  foliated  upun  vial  tMi 


re  to   irlr  U[i   their  hrjirlr  lit  lniilik(p'  lliflr  UTMtftfllB]  ri/mtrttla   Ihe    tlnlliri.   Btnl   chtnreut    the   French   word   tat  a 

repetition    how    niajij    eowr    thef   had   etolea,    how        aid.      "Clicverrl    ODDKfaMH    la   an    nprvatWe    pornee   o' 


NOTES. 
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1  i 


i  i 


» I  had  as  Uef  be  a  Brownist  at  a  politician." 

Act  III.,  8c«ne  2. 

The  Brownlsts  wen  an  innovating,  religious  sect,  in  the 
feign  of  Elisabeth,  which  sect  subsequently  merged  into  that 
of  the  Independents.  Their  founder  was  Robert  Brown, 
whose  family  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Cecil.  His  career  of  opposition  to  the  established  church 
commenced  in  1510;  but  he  returned  to  its  communion 
some  time  previously  to  his  death.  After  a  life  of  licentious 
turbulence,  he  died  in  1630,  in  Northampton  gaol,  to  which 
he  had  been  committed  for  two  very  orthodox  offences— 
assaulting  a  magistrate,  and  insulting  a  constable. 

u  Alike  cubiculo."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
That  is,  at  the  lodging-house. 

"The  youngest  wrtm  of  nine."—  Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
The  smallest  and  sprightliest  bird  of  the  brood. 

"HtioettmUt  hit  fact  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new 
top,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indict."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

An  allusion  to  a  map  published  in  1598,  with  a  transla- 
tion of  "  Joan  Hugh  tai  Likschotkk's  Voyagks  to  thk 
Ear  Immks."    This  map  is  remarkable  for  its  many-lined 


M  Why  iott  Ikon  tmUe  to,  and  kiu  thy  hand  to  oftr 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

This  fantastical  custom  is  taken  notice  of  by  Barnaby 
Rice,  in  "Faults,  avd  Nothing  Birr  Faults"  (1606):— 
*'  And  these  *  Flowers  of  Courtesie,'  as  they  are  full  of  af- 
fectation, so  are  they  no  less  formal  in  their  speeches,  full 
of  fustian  phrases,  many  times  delivering  such  sentences  as 
do  betray  and  lay  open  their  masters'  ignorance :  and  they 
are '  so  frequent  with  the  kisse  on  the  hand,'  that  word  shall 
not  passe  their  mouths,  till  they  have  clapt  their  fingers 
over  their  lippes." 

M  Wt  will  bring  tht  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a 
finder  of  madmen."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Juries  sitting  in  inquest  upon  cases  of  lunacy  were  for- 
merly called  "finders  of  madmen." 

"He  it  knight,  dabbed  with  unbacked  rapier,  and  on  car- 
pet ceutiderutton."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

He  Is  a  carpet-knight ;  not  dubbed  in  the  field,  after  a 
bloody  fight,  but  on  a  carpet,  after  a  festivity,  and  with 
sword  unbacked  in  any  battle. 

M  Empty  trunks,  o'erjtourisktd  by  tht  devil." 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Trunks,  which  are  now  furniture  for  the  bed,  dressing, 
or  lumber-chamber,  were,  in  Shakspere's  time,  appertain- 
ments  to  parlours,  and  other  company-rooms ;  were  mounted 
upon  feet,  and  richly  ornamented  on  the  top,  at  the  ends, 
and  along  the  sides,  with  scroll  work,  and  emblematical  de- 
vices of  all  kinds. 


u  I  pr'y  thee,  foolish  Greek,"  &c— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Greek,  was  as  much  as  to  say  pander.  He  understood 
the  down  to  be  acting  in  that  office.  A  brothel  was  called 
Corinth,  and  the  frequenters  of  it  Corinthians,  which  words 
occur  frequently  in  8hakspere,  especially  in  "Timox  or 
Athkws  "  and  "  Haw  ax  IV." 

"Get  themtelvet  a  good  report  after  fourteen  years*  pur- 
ess**."— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"This,"  says  Warburton,  "seems  to  carry  a  piece  of 
•stire  upon  monopolies,  the  crying  grievance  of  that  time. 
Toe  grants  generally  were  for  fourteen  years ;  and  the  peti- 
tions being  referred  to  a  committee,  it  was  suspected  that 
money  gained  favourable  reports  from  thence.** 


"  Bonos  Dies,  Sir  Toby:  for  at  the  old  hermit  of  Prague,"  Arc 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
In  this  speech  of  the  Clown  is  probably  intended  "  a 
fling"  at  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  once  no  prevalent,  in  such 
phrases  as  "  Whatsoever  it,  u ;"  and,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the 
some  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be?  &c.  The  old  hermit  of 
Prague  was,  doubtless,  a  very  admirable  logician  in  his 
time,  and  family-physician  to  King  Gorboduc 

"  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  old  dictionaries  define  the  term  water,  applied  to 
gems,  as  "a  certain  lustre  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones."  This  will  sufficiently  explain  the  Clown's 
play  of  words  upon  the  chaplain's  name. 

"  Like  to  the  old  vice,"  Arc— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  vice,  in  the  old  church-plays,  called  "  Mtstkeiks," 
and  "  Moralities,"  was  as  regularly  introduced  a  personage 
as  is  the  harlequin  in  our  modern  pantomimes.  The  devil, 
also,  was  another  of  their  prominent  heroes;  and  the  bela- 
bouring of  this  latter  worthy  by  the  vice,  with  his  "  dagger 
of  lath,"  afforded  as  much  amusement  to  the  audiences  of 
the  time,  as  to  our  Christmas  holiday-makers  do  the  magic 
thumps  of  harlequin's  wand  upon  the  backs  of  clown  and 
pantaloon. 


"  Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,"  fee-Act  VM  8cene  1. 

An  allusion  to  an  affecting  story  in  the  Ethiopics  of  He- 
liodorus,  the  famous  sophist,  of  which  an  English  version, 
by  Thomas  Underdowne,  appeared  in  1587.  Thyamis,  a 
native  of  Memphis,  and  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  being 
deeply  enamoured  of  a  lady  named  Chariclea,  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  being  surprised  by  a  company  of 
banditti,  stronger  than  his  own,  caught  her  by  her  tresses 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  fight  plunged  his  sword  into 
her  heart,  to  prevent  her  becoming  their  victim  after  his 
inevitable  death. 

"  A patsy-meaturt pavin" — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  names  of  grave  pedantic  dances  of  the  time.  The 
pavin  (paven,  or  pavan),  so  called  from  the  Latin  pavo,  a 
peacock,  .was  of  Spanish  origin,  and  was  performed  by  gen- 
tlemen dressed  with  cap  and  sword,  by  the  long-robed  gentry 
in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies 
in  gowns  with  long  trains;  "the  motion  whereof,  in  the 
dance,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  resembled  that  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail." 


It  appears  from- Mr.  Collier's  "  Aknals  or  thk  Stagk," 
that,  in  1828,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  a  manuscript  diary 
of  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  was  found,  in  which  the 
following  interesting  passage  occurs,  in  reference  to  this 
beautiful  drama : — 

"  Feb.  2.  1601. 

"  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  Twelve  night  or  what 
you  will,  much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmis  in 
Plautus,  but  most  like  and  neere  to  that  in  Italian  called 
Juganni.  A  good  practise  in  it  to  make  the  steward  believe 
his  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter, 
as  from  his  lady,  in  general  termes,  telling  him  what  sbee 
liked  best  in  him,  and  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing 
his  apparaile,  &c,  and  then  when  he  came  to  practise, 
making  him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad." 


Mr.  Haslitt,  in  his  remarks  on  "  Twelfth  Nioht,"  thus 
briefly  and  felicitously  characterises  a  few  of  its  poetio 
beauties : — 

"We  have  a  friendship  for  Sir  Toby;  we  patronise  Sir 
Andrew;  we  have  an  understanding  with  the  Clown;  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Maria  and  her  rogueries;  we  feel  a 
regard  for  Malvolio,   and  sympathy  with  his  gravity,  his 


una.  And  what'ahcr  lii*n>rj  r 


.  llicin;  and  Mil]  they  i-  i  1> r«  I 


aenice.    Her  attention  mil  dilipric*  ipee.lih  rmmmradid 
her  to  the  n«l«  of  her  maiWr.  >nJ  at  ill  Ml  nnult  lb* 

Julliia,  (amnut  (ur  wealth  and  beauty,  to  -born  Apolonlm 
ende. toured.  In  villa,  id  rait.  hiiniclf  acceptable.    Slirl* 

wu    Though  told  la  Apolniiiui.  Die  lady  •»■  nol  iuMmlbl" 
lo  ihe  ch«tin»  or  grace  and  beauty :  and  ih<  became  de*|-l> 


behalf  of  another:  lieBecfurtli  ipeak  cii 
'■Theclandealine  flight  of  Sills  I 


y  Pedro,  who  accompanied 


rteiy.  and  Joyfully  accepted  an 
i  follimini!  c'nlii|.  He  went— 
nor  tuflVr  him  to  Uniulab.  la 
it  had  p«»d.   Silrio  clearly  per- 


bli  eenim  for  tragedy,  it 


■  if  tjnUnlmL   r.llVrid 


deapirable  of  hypocri 


■  rep.ratiOO  l«  Julina.      Il 

.lc.  Silt.  solicited  a  print* 


Mnmn  Ut 


(f  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  j| 

i         r 


play  in  which  our  of  th« 
tod  in  ■  very  extraordinary 

«>  the  purest  code  of  conduct ; 
or  actions,  ridiculed  mnd  utterly 
The  philosophy  of  Shakspcrc  i> 
universality  of  view,  each  man  t 
lasting  lessona.     The  principle 


main  features  of  cement  ion*]  morality  is 
nanner,  being  equally  enforced  and  set  at 
ven  to  a  vindictive  and  sanguinary  degree, 
nd  in  the  next  scene,  either  by  sentiments 
dismissed  with  characteristic  impartiality, 
ilways  upon  the  broadest  scale  :  and  in  that 
ay  find  his  own  likeness,  and  the  world    its 

nd  plot  of  the  play,  taken  as  »  whole,  are 


very  fine:  its  parts  are,  however,  unequal,  defeel 

trivial  and  oflensive  as  they  are  unnecessary.  To  spesk  in  general  terms, 
the  only  really  objectionable  things  in  Shakspcre  are  those  which  have  no- 
thing lo  do  with  his  subject.  "Measure  fob  Measure"  is  also  *  good 
illustration,  iu  other  respects,  of  his  mode  of  composition.  He  enforce*  no 
particular  theories  or  opinions  i  but,  with  intense  dramatic  truth,  makes  all 
his  characters  individually  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  give  their 
own  justifications— good,  had,  and  indifferent  —  for  their  conduct;  and 
drrstanding,  and  the  natural  and  acquired  moral  standard  of  the  reader,  ao  do  they 
objects  of  sympathy  or  antipathy,  of  aversion  or  admiration,  or  of  mixed  feelings  in  which 
i  intellect  and  imagination  exercise  their  (peculation:,  and  thus,  perhaps,  add  to  knowledge, 
the  bounds  of  mental  experience. 
Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  "  HUNU  fu«  Measure"  doc*  not  lend  to  enhance  our  admiration  of 
the  play,  nor  of  his  critical  judgment  "  Of  this  play,"  says  be,  "  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very  natural 
and  pleasing:  lint  the  grave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages  be  excepted,  have  more  labour  than  elegance." 
Giving  the  elegance  or  inelegance  (a  mere  matter  of  atyle  and  externals)  its  due  weight  only  in  the 
question,  most  readers  will  he  apt  to  consider  the  comic  part  as  sometimes  very  heavy,  and  always  rather 
Idle  and  supererogatory,  however  natural ;  while  most  of  the  serious  scenes  have  long  hceu  fell  to  be 
admirable  in  spirit  and  masterly  in  execution,  both  as  wholes,  and  in  the  many  noblo  passages  they 

The  atory  of  "Mr.astinE  tor  Measure,"  and  a  portion  of  the  construction  of  the  plot  for  acting, 
were  probably  taken  directly  from  a  comedy  by  George  Whetstone,  entitled  "  The  RtoHT  Excellent 
AHn  Famous  Hiitorie  or  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  of  which  a  black-letter  edition  was  printed  in 
1S78.  The  same  story  was  also  published  by  Whetstone  in  bis  "  Heftakeson  "  (I58S).  The  origin  of 
the  main  incidents  will  be  found  in  an  old  Italian  novel,  by  Clntio  Giraldi,  of  which  no  translation*,  it 
ia  said,  were  extant  in  Shakspere'i  time.  The  crime  of  Angelo,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure."  has 
many  historical  parallels,  which  the  curious  reader  may  find  in  an  anecdote  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
punished  a  uoble  with  death  for  a  similar  offence,  as  related  by  Lipsius  (on  which  story  a  French  tragedy 
was  written),  in  the  conduct  of  Olivier  le  Dain,  described  iu  ■•  The  Memoirs,  of  PHiLir  dk  Comineb  ;" 
in  the  story  of  Colonel  Kirke,  as  told  by  Hume;  and  in  the  story  of  Don  Garcias,  related  in  "  Cooke'* 
Vindication  or  the  Professors  Attn  Profession  of  the  Law"  (16W).  A  similar  anecdote 
alao  occur*  in  Lupton,  and  in  the  writings  of  Bcllcforeat.  Bui  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  from 
which  Shakspere  derived  the  raw  materials  of  "Measure  for  Measure,"  seems  really  to  have  been 
the  above-mentioned  comedy  of  Whetstone.  In  this  old  play,  he  found  enough  to  save  himself  much 
trouble:  and  to  its  crude  management,  after  altering  varioua  details  with  the  finest  judgment, 
he  communicated  that  spiritual  force  and  reality  by  which  he  always  so  far  excels  and  outshinca 
hi*  models,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  their  dull  outlines  amidst  Uii  daisling  fulness. 
"Measure  MR  Measure"  ia  considered  by  the  moat  recondite  authorities  to  have  heeu  written  in 
I  COS  or  IGiM. 

R.  H.  II. 


MEASURE    FOR  MEASURE. 


J0L 


Scmrr.  I  — 4*  Apartment  in  the  DlKF.'.-i  Paioat.       Our  city's  ii 


Enter  DtJKB,  E80AXCI,  Lords  and  Attendant*. 

Lake.   Kicnlus, — 

Xkeot  My  lord. 

Bah*.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
BtAW  I  HD  put  to  know  thai  you*  own  science 
BlOKiiV  in  that,  Ihe  lists  of  nil  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you :  Than  no  not*  remain*, 
Hut  your  suffiticnev  a*  your  worth  is  able ; 

„  work.     The  nature  of  our  people, 

VOL.   I.  Y 


i,  and  the  ti 


justice,  you  lire  ■*  pregnant  in, 
Aa  art  and  prnctLce  hath  enriched  a")' 
That  we  remember:  There  is  our  com  mi  union, 
From  which  we  would  not  liaie  you  warp— Cill 


hither 


I  nay,  bid  t» 

What  flgWI 

Elected  hiir 
Lcnl  him  01 


ne  before  us  Angcln. — 

[A«n  Attendant, 
of  ua  think  you  he  will  bearF 
I  know,  we  have  with  special  sou] 
Dur  absence  to  supply  : 
1  terror,  drcst  him  with  our  lovr; 


MEASURE    FOR    MEASURE. 


And  given  his  depnrnlion  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

EteaL  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  Lord  Angelo, 

.Eiirrr  Anoeio. 
Dukt.  Look  where  he  comes. 

Aug.  Always  obedient  lo  your  grace's  will 
1  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 


Dukt.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  ihy  history 
r'nlly  unfold.      Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
An'  11.  t  (fetal  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Tin  self  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  dolh  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves:  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  1  were  ail  alike 
Aiif  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 


Hut  to  fine  issues:  nor  Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddoM,  lh*  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  n  creditor— 

Both  thanks  and  use.    Bui  I  do  briid  my  speech 

To  one  that  call  my  pari  in  htm  advertise; 

Hold,  therefore,  Angelo; 

In  our  remove,  he  thou  al  full  curse] f: 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :   old  Escalua, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary  : 

Take  thy  commission, 

/tag.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamped  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  mnre  evasion : 

We  linve,  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice, 
Proceeded  to  you ;   therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaven  uiiqucrilioiicd 
Matters  of  needful  value.  We  shall  write  to  you, 
A*  time  and  our  concerniiij;*  slmll  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us;   and  do  look  to  know 
What  dotli  bend  yon  here.     Sn,  fare  you  well: 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  co i n missions. 


Aug.  Vet  gire  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  wsy. 

/Jii*r.    My  huste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  yuii,  mi  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple  :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own  ; 
So  to  enforce  or  qu.dify  the  laws 
As  to  your  suul  seems  good.   Give  me  your  hand. 
I  11  privily  in}  :    1  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes: 
Though  it  do  well.  1  do  not  relish  well 
I'hi-ir  loud  BpplauM  nod  aves  vehement: 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it.      Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Aug.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes: 

Etcal.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  hack  in  hap- 
piness, 

Dukt.  I  thank  you  :  Fare  you  well.         f  Eiil. 

Etcnt.   I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you;  audit  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place: 
A  power  I  have  ;  hut  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Aug.  Tts  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw  to- 
gether. 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

Etcal.        1  'II  wait  upon  your  honour.  [ExtmL 
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Scene  n.—^  Street. 


Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  Duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come 
not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hungary, 
why  then  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1st  Gent  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 
the  King  of  Hungary's ! 

2nd  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  command- 
ments, but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2nd  Gent.  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ?" 

Lucio.  Av,  that  he  razed. 

1st  Gent.  Why,  't  was  a  commandment  to  com- 
mand the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their 
functions :  they  put  forth  to  steal.  There  's  not 
a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving 
before  meat,  doth  relish  the  petition  well  that 
prays  for  peace. 

2nd  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it 

Lucio.  I 'believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never 
wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2nd  Gent.  No  ? — a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1**  Gent.  What,  in  metre  ? 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1st  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay!  why  not? — Grace  is  grace,  despite 
of  all  controversy :  as  for  example  ;  thou  thyself 
art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

Ut  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us. 

Lucio.  I  grant;  as  there  may  between  the 
lists  and  the  velvet :  thou  art  the  list. 

l$t  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good 
velvet;  thou  art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant 
thee :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  ker- 
sey, as  be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French 
velvet     Do  I  speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost;  and,  indeed,  with 
most  painful  feeling  of  thy  speech  :  I  will,  out  of 
thine  own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ; 
but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1st  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong ; 
have  I  not  ? 

2nd  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast ;  whether  thou 
art  tainted  or  free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  Madam  Miti- 
gation comes !  I  have  purchased  as  many  dis- 
eases under  her  roof  as  come  to —  " 

2nd  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray  ? 

1st  Gent.  Judge. 

2nd  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year. 

1st  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

Ut  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in 
me;  but  thou  art  full  of  error;  I  am  sound. 


Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but 
so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones 
are  hollow ;  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 


Enter  Bawd. 

1st  Gent.  How  now  ?  which  of  your  hips  has 
the  most  profound  sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well:  there's  one  yonder  ar- 
rested and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five 
thousand  of  you  all. 

1st  Gent.  Who  *s  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio,  Signior 
Claudio. 

1st  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison  !  't  is  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know  't  is  so :  I  saw  him 
arrested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  is 
more,  within  these  three  days  his  head 's  to  be 
chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling  I  would  not 
have  it  so :  art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  get- 
ting Madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be ;  he  promised 
to  meet  me  two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  ever 
precise  in  promise-keeping. 

2nd  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  some- 
thing near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

1st  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the 
proclamation. 

Lucio.  Away ;  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it 
[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentleman. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with 
the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with 
poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk.  How  now?  what 's 
the  news  with  you  ? 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what 's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by 
him  ? 

Clo.  No ;  but  there  is  a  woman  with  maid  by 
him.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation, 
have  you  ? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna 
must  be  plucked  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in 
the  city  ? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  Bhall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in 
the  suburbs  be  pulled  down  ? 
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Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd.  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the 
com  m  on  wealth  !      What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come;  fear  not  you:  good  counse- 
lors lack  no  clients :  though  you  change  your 
place,  you  need  not  change  your  trade;  I  'II 
be  your  tapster  still.  Courage ;  there  will  be 
pity  taken  on  you :  you,  thfil  have  worn  foot 
eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,— you  will  be  cun- 

Bawd.  What'i  to  do  here,  Thorns*  Tapster? 
Let  '■  withdraw. 

Clo.  H.-re  comes  Siguier  Claudio,  led  by  the 
I'roTost  to  prison;  and  there's  Hatha  Juliet. 

[Escunt. 


Enter  Provos 


Ctat 


W /«■<>  Gemlen 


ti,  and  Officers  ; 


Claud.    Fellow,  why  dust  thou  shew  me  thus 
to  the  world  f 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

/Yon.   I  d.i  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  Lord  Angela  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Tims  can  the  demigod,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  otfei.ee  by  weight. 
The  words  of  heaven  ;— on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so;  yet  still  'tis  just. 

Lucia.  Why,  how  now,  Claitdiu !  whence  comes 
this  restraint! 


Claud.    From   too  much  liberty,  my   Lucin, 
liberty : 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  Use 
Turns  to  restraint.    Our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucia.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an 
arrest,  I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors : 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  bad  as  lief  have  the 
foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprison- 
ment.     What's  thy  offence,  Ciaudlo? 

Claud.  What  but  tospeak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucia.  What  is  it?  murder? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucia,   Lechery? 

Claud.  Coll  it  so. 

/'roc.  Away,  sir;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend  :—  Luein,  a  word 
with  you.  [  Take,  kirn  aiide. 

Lucia.  A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any  good. 
Is  lechery  su  looked  after? 

CWd.  Thus   stands   it   with   me ;— Upon    a 
true  contract 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed  ; 
You  know  the  ludy ;  she  is  fust  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  tliis  we  came  not  to, 


Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 

Remaining  in  the  coller  of  her  friends; 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love 

Tilt  lime  had  made  them  for  us.      But  it  chances 

The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 

With  character  loo  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Zueio.  With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  Duke. — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse i  f  newness; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  he 
A  horse  whereon  the  gQTer.lor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  tt  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feet  the  spur; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  mis  it  up, 
1  slugger  in  : — hut  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 
Which   have,   like  unsecured  armour,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  radioes  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 
Nusv  ] mis  I  he  di-i'ivsy  suid  in-elected  act 
Freshly  on  me : — 't  is  surely  for  a  name. 

Ludo.  I  warrant  it  is  :  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she 
be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  Duke. 
and  appeal  to  him. 
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Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he 's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'y  thee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service : — 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him  j 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men ;  beside,  she  hath  prosperous 

art, 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse ; 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray  she  may:  as  well  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand 
under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of 
thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus 
foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack.    1 11  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours, — 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Monastery. 

Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father;  throwaway  that  thought; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.  Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Friar.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  loved  the  life  removed ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  delivered  to  Lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travelled  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  received.    Now,  pious  sir, 
Tou  will  demand  of  me,  why  1  do  this  ? 

Friar.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting 
laws 
(The   needful  bits   and   curbs   for  headstrong 

steeds), 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep  ; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  now,  as  fond  fathers 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared :  so  our  decrees, 


Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Friar.  It  rested  on  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleased: 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seemed 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment    Therefore,  indeed,  my 

father, ' 
I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office  ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home; 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight 
To  do  it  slander :  and  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  't  were  a  brother  of  your  order, 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr*y  thee 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ;. 
Only  this  one  : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise : 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone.  Hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  V.— A  Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges? 

Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  truly:  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Lucio  [within].  Ho!  peace  be  in  this  place! 

Isab.  Who 's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.     Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him; 
You  may,  I  may  not;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vowed,  you  must  not  speak  with 

men 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress : 
Then  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  shew  your  face; 
Or  if  you  shew  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you  answer  him.     [Exit. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity!  Who  is' t  that  calls? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  as  those  cheek 
roses 
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Proclaim  you  arc  no  less !  can  you  sc 
As  bring  me  lo  the  Bight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  tins  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Clnudio! 

hab.   Why  her  unhappy  brother!  let  me  ask; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  find  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fuir,  your  brother  kindly 
greets  you : 
Not  to  be  weary  with  yon,  he  's  in  prison. 

hab.  Woe  met     For  what! 

Lucio.  For  that  which,  if  myself  might  be  his 
judge, 
Ho  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks  : 
lie  hath  gat  his  friend  with  child. 

hub.   Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lucio.  Tis  true.    I  would  not  {though  'tis  my 

With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest — 
Tongue  far  from  heart)  play  with  all  virgins  so: 
1  hold  you  ns  n  thing  enskyed  and  sainted ; 
By  vour  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit; 
And  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

hab.  Von  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mock- 


I 


mgn 
Lucio.  Do  n 


:  belie 


is  thus  i 


Fewness  and  truth, 


Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full;  as  blossom ing  time, 
That  from  the  seediiess  the  bure  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison ;  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 

Mxpre-si-ili  hi-  full  lilili  mid  husbandry. 

hab.  Some  one  with  child  In  hlni  ? — My  cousin 

Juliet! 
Lucio.   Is  she  your  cousin! 
hub.  Adoptedly  ;  as  schoolniaids  change  their 

By., 


I  though  apt  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

hab.  O,  let  him  marry  her! 

iucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  Duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  her 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 


id,  and  hope  of  action  :  but  we  do  learn 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  giving*  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place. 
And  with  full  Hue  of  his  authority, 
Governs  Lord  Angelo,— a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense; 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  bis  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 
He  (to  (;tvc  fear  lo  use  and  liberty, 
Which  have  fur  long  run  by  the  hideous  law 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  picked  out  an  act 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 
To  make  him  an  example  I   all  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grnce  by  your  fair  prayer, 
To  soften  Angelo.     And  that 's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

hab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  f 

Lucio.  Has  censured  hint 

Already ;  and  as  I  hear,  the  Provost  hath 
A  warrant  fur  his  execution. 

hub.  Alas !  what  poor  ability  's  in  me 
To  do  him  good! 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Itnb.    My  power!   Alas,  I  doubt — 

Lueio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  lo  attempt.     Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods :  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  arc  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

hab.  I  II  see  what  1  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

hab.  1  will  about  it  straight; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  [lie  mother 
Notice  of  iny  afl'uir.     I  humbly  thank  you. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  soon  at  night 
1  'II  send  bun  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.    I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Itab.  Good  sir,  adieu.  [Efetmt. 


ACT  It. — SCENE  I 


MEASUEE  FOB  MEASURE. 


Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Anqelo'r  Home. 

F.nter  AbGELO,  EscaLUS,  a  Justice,  Provost, 
Officer*,  and  other  Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  pre;, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Etcal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.     Alas !  this  gen- 
tleman, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  straight  in  virtue) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had   time  cohered   with   place,   or  place  with 

Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood, 
Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life. 
Erred  in  this  point  which  you  now  censure  him, 
And  pulled  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  'I  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May,  in  the  aworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 


Giiihii 


r  than  him  they  try :  what '»  open  n 
to  jus 


That  justice  seises.     What  know  the  lawa 
That  thieves  do  pass   on   thieves P     Tii  very 

pregnant, 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it. 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it 
You  may  not  so  eitenuate  his  offence, 
For  I  have  had  such  faults  ;  but  rather  tell  me, 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Etcal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  Provost? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning : 
Bring  him  his  confessor;  let  him  be  prepared; 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[Exit  Provost, 

Etcal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him ;  and  forgive 


sail! 


e  by  virtue  fall : 


in   from   brakes   of   > 

e  condemn td  for  a  fault  alone. 


MEASURE  FOE  MEASUEE. 


ACT  II.— 8CRSE  I 


Enter  Elbow,  FnoTH,  Clown,  Officer*,  $C. 

EW.  Come,  bring  them  away  :  if  these  be  good 
people  in  a  commonweal,  that  do  nothing  but 
n-e  their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no 
law;  bring  them  away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir!  What's  your  name!  and 
what's  the  matter? 

Elb.  If  it  [dense  your  honour,  I  am  the  ponr 
Duke'i  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elhow  ;  I  do 
lean  upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before 
your  good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Aug.  Benefactors ?  Well;  what  benefactors 
are  they  ?  are  they  not  malefactor*  1 

Elli.  Ifit  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are :  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that 
1  nm  sure  of;  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the 
world,  that  good  christians  ought  to  have. 

Ettal.  This  comes  offwcll ;  here '«  a  wiseofficer. 

Aug,  Goto:  what  quality  are  they  of!  El- 
bow is  your  name  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  speak, 
Elbow? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir;  he -s  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  yon,  sir? 

EW.  lie,  sir;  a  tapster,  sir;  a  parcel-bawd; 
one  that  serves  a  bud  woman  ;  whoie  house,  air, 
Was,  as  thry  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs  f 
and  now  she  professes  a  hothouse,  which  1  think 
is  a  very  ill  home  too. 

Etcnl.   How  know  yott  that? 

Elli.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  hea- 
ven and  your  honour — 

Eical  How!  thy  wife? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir;  whom  I  thank  heaven,  is  an 
honest  woman,— 

Eical.  Dost  thou  detest  Iter  therefore? 

Elb.  I  say  sir,  1  will  detest  myself  also,  as 
well  as  she,  that  this  house,  ifit  he  not  a  hawd's 
house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  nanghty 

E.cal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable? 

Etb.  Marry,  sir,  hy  my  wife;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have 
been  accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  nl! 
Uncleanlincaa  there. 

Etcal.  By  the  woman's  means? 

Ell,.  Ay,  sir,  by  Mistress  Overdonc's  means  : 
hnt  as  she  spit  in  bin  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man,  prove  it. 

E'cnl.  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  T 

IT:  Asoelo. 

Ob.  Sir.  she  came  in  great  with  child;  end 
longing   (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for 
slewed   prunes;   sir,    we   had   but  two   in   the   I 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  | 
it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three- 


pence ;  your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes ;  they 
are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 

Eical.  Go  lo,  go  to  ;  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir, 
l'l<:  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are 
therein  in  the  right ;  but  to  the  point :  u  1 
say,  tins  Mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with 
child,  and  being  great-bellied,  and  longing,  as  I 
said,  for  prunes;  and  having  but  two  in  the 
dish,  as  I  said ;  Master  Froth  here,  this  very 
man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  i 
say,  paying  for  them  very  honeslly— for,  as  you 
know,  Master  Froth,  I  cuidd  nut  give  you  three- 
pence again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Cla.  Very  well  r  you  being  then,  if  you  be 
remembered,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  'foresaid 
primes. 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if 
you  be  remembered,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a 
one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of, 
unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  1  told  vou. 

Fro'h.    All  this  is  true. 

Clo.   Why,  very  well,  then. 

Etcal.  Come,  vdu  are  a  tedious  fool  -  to  the 
purpose.  What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that 
he  bath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me  lo 
what  was  done  to  her? 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  como  to  that  yet. 

Enal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  hut  you  shall  come  b  it,  by  your 
honour's  leave :  and  I  beseech  you,  look  into 
Mailer  Froth  here,  sir ;  a  man  of  fourscore 
pound  a-year;  whose  father  died  til  Hallowmas 
— was't  nut  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth? 

Frolk.   All-hollond  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  1  hope  here  be  truths : 
he,  sir  sitting,  as  1  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; — 
'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed, 
you  huve  a  delist  it  to  sit :   have  you  not? 

Fruth.    I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room, 

Clo.  Why,  vtry  noil,  then; — I  hope  here  be 
truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia. 
When  nigh  Is  ate  longest  there;  1  '11  lake  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  ; 
Hoping  you  '11  find  l'ihhI  cause  to  «  hip  them  all. 

Eical.  I  think  no  less ;  good  morrow  to  your 
lordship.  [Brit  Akuclo. 

Now,  sir,  come  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's 


Clo.  One 


let 

sir?   ther 


i   nothing  dui 


Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  hii 
nan  did  to  my  wife. 
Clo.    1  beseech  your  honour,  ask 


Steal  Well,  ur:  what  did  this  gentleman 
to  her? 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentle' 
tnan's  face:  good  Master  Froth,  look  upon 
his  honour ;  't  is  for  a  good  purpose :  dolh  your 
honour  mark  his  facet 

£icai.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well, 

Eteat.  Well,  1  do  »o. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face? 

EkoI.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  1  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is 
the  wont  thing  about  him :  good  then  ;  if  his 
face  be  the  worst  thing  about  him,  how  could 
Master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife  any  barm? 
I  would  know  that  of  your  honour. 

Eteai.  He  's  in  the  right :  constable,  what 
say  you  to  it  ? 

Elb.  First,  an  It  like  you,  the  house  is  u  re- 
spected house ;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow ; 
and  his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  baud,  sir,  bis  wife  is  a  more  re- 
spected person  than  any  of  us  all. 


Elb.  VarliL  thou  Host;  thou  liest,  wicked  var- 
let :  the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever 
respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before 
he  married  with  her. 

Etca!.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice  or 
Iniquity? — Is  this  true? 

Ell.  O  ihou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet!  O  thou 
wicked  Hannibal !  I  respected  with  ber  before 
I  was  mavrii-d  lo  her'  If  ever  I  was  respected 
with  be  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship 
think  me  the  poor  Duke's  officer.  Prove  this, 
thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I  'II  have  mine  action 
of  battery  on  thee. 

Eteal.  if  he  took  you  a  box  o' th' ear,  you 
might  lin  ■  your  acuoo  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  .Marry,  1  thank  your  good  worship  for  it : 
what  is  t  your  worship's  pleasure  1  should  do 
with  this  wicked  caitiff? 

Etcal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some 
offences  in  him  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou 
couldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses  till  thou 
know'st  what  they  are 


Elb.  Many,  1  thank  your  worship  fork: — thou 
seesl,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what  'i  come  upon 
thee ;  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  thou 

Escai.   Where  were  you  born,  friend  \ 

[7o  Fboib. 

Froth.  Here,  io  Vienna,  sir. 

Eical.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pound*  a-year? 

Froth.  Yea,  an  t  pleat*  you,  tir. 

Eical.   So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  air? 

[7b  Me  Clown. 

Clo.  A  tapster;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Etcal.  Yourmiatress'snumei 

Clo.  Miatrcas  Overdone. 

Etcal.  Hath  tbt  hud  any  more  than  one husband! 

Clo.  Nine,  air;  Overdone  by  the  lust. 

Etcal.  Nine! — Come  hither  to  me.  Master 
Froth,  Matter  Froth,  1  would  not  hove  yon 
acquainted  with  tapsters;  they  will  draw  you, 
Master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  (hem :  gel  you 
gone,  and  lot  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth,  I  thank  your  worship :  for  mine  own 
part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse, 
hut  I  am  drawn  in. 

Eical.  Well;  no  more  otlt.  Master  Froth:  fare- 
well. [Exit  FaoTH. 
Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tapster;  whut  'a 
your  name,  majter  tapster  f 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Etcal.  What  else? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

Eical,  'Troth,  and  yonr  bum  is  the  greatest 
thing  about  yon  ;  so  thai,  in  the  beastliest  sense, 
you  are  Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are 
partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it 
in  being  a  tupater.  Are  you  not  2  come,  tell  me 
true ;  it  shall  be  the  belter  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would 

Etcal.  How  would  yon  live,  Pompey  }  by  being 
•  bawdnvhat  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey; 
bit  a  lawful  trade? 

Clo.   If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir, 

Eical.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey; 
nor  it  shall  not  he  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
•11  the  youth  in  the  city  t 

Eical.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will 
to 't,  then.  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for 
the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear 
the  bawds. 

Eical.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I 
can  tell  you ;  it  is  hut  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  hut  for  ten  year  together,  you  '11  be  glad  to 
give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law 


iold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I  'II  rent  the  fairest  house 
:i  it  after  three-pence  a  buy !  if  you  live  to  see 
his  come  to  pass,  say  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Etcal.  Thank  yon,  good  Pompey :  and,  in  re- 
quital of  your  prophecy,  bark  you: — I  advise 
you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  agaiu  upon 
any  compliant  whatsoever,  no,  not  for  dwelling 
where  you  do ;  if  1  do,  Pompey,  I  ahull  beat  you 
to  your  tent,  and  prove  a  shrewd  Cieaar  to  you ; 
in  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  1  shall  have  y»u 
whipped ;  to  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  lor  your  good 
counsel ;  but  I  shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh  and 
fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me.'  No,  no;  let  carman  whip  his  jade  : 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipped  out  of  his  trade. 
[Exit. 

Etcal.  Come  hither  to  me,  Master  Elbow; 
Come  hither,  master  constable.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Etcal.  I  thought,  by  your  readiuessin  the  office, 
you  bad  continued  in  it  some  time :  you  say, 
seven  yean  together  I 

Ell,  And  a  half,  sir. 

Etcal.  Alaa !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you. 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon  't.  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it! 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  auch  mattera: 
as  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for 
them  ;  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all. 

Etcal.  Lookyou,  bring  mein  the  names  of  some 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  pariah. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir? 

Eicul.  To  my  house :  fare  you  well.  [Exit  Elbow. 
What  'a  o'clock,  think  you! 

Just.   Eleven,  air. 

Etcal.  1  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.   I  humbly  thank  you. 

Etcal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio; 
lint  there  'a  no  remedy. 

Jutl.   Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Eical.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe: 
But  yet, — poor  Claudio  ! — There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  .fhliiilli* 

Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He  's  hearing  of  a  cause  ;  be  will  como 

straight. 

I   11  tell  him  of  you. 

Pmv.  Pray  you,  do.         [Exit  Servant. 
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I  '11  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be  he  will  relent     Alas, 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  ! 
All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 
To  die  for 't!— 

Enter  Anoelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  Provost? 

Prov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

Ang.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not 
order  ! 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spared. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet? 
She 's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.        .    Dispose  of  her 
To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Strv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemned* 
■Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
Xf  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  removed ; 
Hiet  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
"There  shall  be  order  for  it 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour!   [Offering  to  retire, 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — You  are  welcome : 
what's  your  will?  [To  Isabella. 

leak.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what 's  your  suit  ? 

I  tab.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

I  tab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemned  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov*  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Cond  emn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it ! 
Why,  every  lault  'a  condemned,  ere  it  be  done : 


Mine  were  the  very  cypher  of  a  function, 
To  find  the  faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

I  tab.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother,  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring. 

Lucio  [to  Isabella].  Give 't  not  o'er  so :  to 
him  again,  entreat  him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown : 
You  are  too  cold :  if  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it: 
To  him,  I  say. 

I  tab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Itab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon 
him, 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do 't 

Itab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

Itab.  But  might  you  do 't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touched  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him? 

Ang.  He 's  sentenced ;  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  You  are  too  cold.  [To  Isabella. 

Itab.. Too  late?  why,  no;  I,  that  do  speak  a 
word, 
May  call  it  back  again :  well  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipped  like  him ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Itab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel !    Should  it  then  be  thus? 
No ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  touch  him :  there 's  the  vein.  [A tide. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Itab.  Alas,  alas ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; . 
And  He,  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy :  how  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother*: 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him ; — he  must  die  to- 
morrow. 
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O,  (hat's  sudden!    Spare 
him,  spore  him: 
it  prepared  for  death!  Even  for  our  kitchens 
11  the  fowl  of  season ;  shall  H 

«  respect  than  we  do  r, 
r  gross  selves?     Good,  good  my  lord,  be- 
think you ; 
i  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence? 
s  many  have  committed  it. 
o.  Ay,  well  said. 

.  The  law  haili  not  been  dead,  though  it 
hath  slept: 

iny  had  not  dnred  lo  do  that  evil 
l,  that  did  the  edict  infringe, 


Had  answered  for  his  deed ;  now,  't  is  awil 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done  ;  and,  like  a  pro 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shews  what  future  ei 
(Either  now,  or  by  n 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatched  and  born 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

hah.  Yet  shew  si 

Anij.  I  shew  it  most  nf  ali,  when  I  shew  juj 
For  then  I  pily  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall 
And  do  him  right,  that,  a 
Lives  not  lo  act  another.     Be  satisfied ; 
Your  brother  dies  t< 
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Isab.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this 
sentence ; 
And  he,  that  suffers :  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucio.  That 's  well  said. 

Isab.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing  but 

thunder. — 
Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle ; — O,  but  man,  proud  man ! 
(Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence,)  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lucio.  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench:  he  will  relent; 
He 's  coming,  I  perceive 't 

Prov.  Pray  heaven  she  win  him ! 

Isab.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints :  't  is  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  Thou  'rt  in  the  right,  girl ;  more  o'  that. 

Isab.  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  Art  advised  o'  that  ?  more  on 't. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like 
others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top :  go  to  your  bosom  ; 
Knock  there ;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  She  speaks,  and  't  is 

Such  sense  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it — Fare 
you  well. 

Isab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  I    will   bethink  me : — come   again   to- 
morrow. 

Isab.  Hark  how  I  '11  bribe  you :  good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Ang.  How!  bribe  me? 

I  sab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall 
share  with  you. 

Lucio.  You  had  marred  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor, 
As  fancy  values  them  :  but  with  true  prayers, 
Tbat  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 


Ere  sunrise :  prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well :  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  Go  to ;  it  is  well :  away. 

[Aside  to  Isabella. 

Isab    Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe ! 

Ang.  Amen : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  [Aside. 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour! 

[Exeunt  Lucio,  Isabella,  and  Provost. 

Ang.         From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! — 
What's  this?  what's  this?  Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most?  Ha ! 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?  Having  waste  ground 

enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raise  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?    O,  let  her  brother  live  t 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  What?  do  I  love 

her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?  What  is 't  I  dream  on  ? 
O,  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue :  never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite : — Ever  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled,  and  wondered 
how.  [Exit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  m  a  Prison, 

Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar,  and  Provost 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  Provost!  so  I  think  you  are. 
Prov.  I  am  the   Provost:   what's  your  wilL 

good  friar  ? 
Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  blessed 
order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
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The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 

As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name  j 

To  them  nccunlingly. 

And  in  my  heart,  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 

Pror.  I  would  do  more  than  tint,  if  more  were 

Of  my  conception.    The  stale,  whereon  I  studied, 

needful. 

Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  feared  and  tedious;  yea,  my  gravity. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride, 

Look,  here  comes  one;  n  gentlewoman  of  mine. 

Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 

Who,  falling  in  the  finmes  of  her  own  youth, 

Which  the  air  heats  for  vane.    0  place  !  0  form  ! 

Hath  blistered  her  report :  she  is  with  child ; 

How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 

And  he  thai-  cot  it,  sentenced  :  a  young  man 

Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  lie  the  wiser  souls 

More  fit  to  do  another  auch  offence, 

To  thy  false  seeming !  Blond,  thou  still  art  blood ! 

Than  die  for  thia. 

Let 's  write  "  good  angel"  on  the  devil's  horn, 

J'uke.             When  must  he  die  P 

Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow.— 

I  have  provided  for  you:  siny  awhile  [To  Juliet. 

Enter  Servant. 

Anl  v"ii  shall  he  conducted. 

How  now,  who's  there? 

Duke.  Repent  you, fair one,of  thesin  youcarry? 

■Vrrr.             One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Juliet,  I  do ;  and  bear  the  shame  molt  patiently. 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Duke.  I'll  tench  you  how  3-ou  shall  arraign  your 

Any.             Teach  her  the  way.  [Exit  Servant 

conscience. 

0  heavens ! 

And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  aound, 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart. 

Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 

Juliet.             I  '11  gladly  learn. 

And  dispossessing  all  the  other  parU 

Duke.  Live  you  the  man  that  wronged  you  ? 

Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

Juliet.  Yen,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wronged 

So  piny  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons  ; 

him. 

Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 

Dukt.  So  then.itseems,  your  most  offenreful  act 

By  which  he  should  revive:  and  even  so 

Was  mutually  committed  ? 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wished  king, 

Juliet.             Mutually. 

Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 

-Z>wt«.Thenwasyoursinafhenvieikindthanhk 

Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Must  needs  appear  offence. — 

Duke.  T  is  meet  so,  daughter :  but  lest  you  do 

filler  Isabella. 

Aa  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 

How  now,  fair  moid  P 

Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not 

Isab.             I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

heaven ;                                      * 

Aug.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much 

Shewing,  we  'd  not  spore  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 

better  please  me, 

But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Thau  to  demand  what 't  is.    Your  brother  cannot 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil; 

live. 

And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Itab.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

Duke.             There  rest. 

[PetiHng. 

Your  partner,  ns  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 

Aug.  Yet  he  may  live  awhile;  and  it  may  be, 

And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 

As  long  as  von,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

Grace  go  with  you  :  licnetlicite .'                 [Exit. 

Itab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !  0,  injurious  love, 

Ang.  Yea. 

Thai  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 

hah.  When,  I  beseech  you?  that  in  his  reprieve, 

Is  still  n  dying  horror ! 

Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 

Prot:             'T  is  pity  of  him.               [Exeunt. 

That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha!  Fie,  these  filthy  vices!  It  were  a?  good 

Scant  IV.— .J  Room  in  Angela's  House. 

To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 

Enter  Angela. 

Their   saucy  sweetness,  that   do   coin   heaven's 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think 

image 

* 

and  pray 

In  stamps  that  arc  forbid  :  't  is  all  as  easy 

To  several  subjects:  heaven  hath  my  empty  words; 

Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 

Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 

As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 

Anchors  on  Isabel :  Heaven  is  in  my  mouth, 

To  make  a  false  one. 
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hub.  Tit  let  down  so  in  heaven,  but  Dot  in 
earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  sol  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  That  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  hrother'i  life ;  or,  to  redeem  him. 


e  upyc 


r  b(.«ly 


Ai  ihe  that  he  hath  stained  ! 

Itab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  lather  give  my  body  than  my  aoul.     . 

A»g.  I  talk  not  of  your  suul :  our  c6mpelled  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  accompL 

hah.  HowsayyOU? 

^Bj.Nay.rili.otwflrtDiittlmtiforlcanipeak 
Against  the  tiling  I  say.     Answer  to  this:— 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life ; 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother'*  life  I 

Itab.  Please  you  to  do  'I, 

I  '11  take  it  at  a  peril  to  my  soul. 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity i 

Ang.  Pleased  you  todo't.atperilofyoursoul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charily. 

Itab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  «in, 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it    you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  Bin,  I  'll  make  it  my  morn  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Aug.  Nay  hut  hear  me: 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are 

ignorant, 
Or  seem  so  craftily  ;  and  that  '*  not  good. 

Itab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
Bat  graciously  to  know     am  no  belter. 

yinj.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  moat  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  a*  these  black  tnnska 
Proclaim  ttil  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  displayed, — But  mark  me  i 
To  be  received  yiluin,  I  '11  speak  more  gross : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Itab.  So. 

Ang.  And  bis  offence  is  so,  a*  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Itab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(A*  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,   that  you,  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desired  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  ihe  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law     and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  let  him  suffer; 
What  would  you  do  I 

Itab,  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself:. 
That  is,  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 


|  The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies, 
!   And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 

That  longing  had  been  sick  for,  ere  I  'd  yield 
j    My  body  up  to  shame. 

Aug.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Itab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way  : 
Better  it  Were  a  brother  died  at  once, 
Than  that  a  sister  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
That  you  have  slandered  so? 

Itab.  Iguomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  -of  two  houses     lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seemed  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
tyrant; 
And  rather  proved  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  lban  a  vice. 

Itab.  my  lord;   it  oft  falls  out, 

Tobsve  what  we'd  Imve.wespeaknot  what  we  mean: 
I  tome  thing  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Itab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 
Owe,  and  succeed  by  weakness. 

Aug.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Itab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them- 

Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  I— Helpheav.ii    men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting      them    Nov  call  us  ten  times  frail; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  print*. 

Ang.  1  think  it  well 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex 
(Sine*,    siipptrst',  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames),  let  me  be 

bold  ;— 
I  do  arrest  your  words :  be  that  you  are, 
That  is,  a  woman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  .-\lerhal  warrants),  shew  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destined  livery. 

Itab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  (he  former  language. 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  1  love  you. 

Itab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet;  and  you  tell  me 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Aug.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

I  sab.  I  know  your  virtue  hath  a  license  in 'I, 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  other*. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Itab.    Ha!  little  honour  to  be  much  believed, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose !— Seeming,  seeming ! 
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I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  for't: 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or,wit!iBnnutttretched  throat.  I'll  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thou  art. 

A»g.  Who  will  thieve  thee,  I,ab.l? 

My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  mv  place  V  the  alnte, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overhigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.      I  have  begun, 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein  : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  aharp  nppeiite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish   what   they  aue   for:    redeem   thy 

brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindiiess  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  aufferance :  answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affecliou  that  now  guides  me  most. 


1  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.     As  for  you, 
Say  what  you  can,  mv  false  o'trweighs  vour  true. 
[Etit. 
I  tab.  Towhomshouldlcomplain?  Didllell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?  O  perilous  mouths, 
That  beur  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Kilher  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 
Bidding  the  law  make  courlesy  to  their  will; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetile, 
To  follow  as  it  draws!  I'll  to  my  brother: 
Though  be  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  bath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  bad  he  twenty  beads  to  Lender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  un. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  aLoop 
To  such  abhorred  pollution. 
Then  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and  brother,  die: 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I  '11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  re sL  [Exitm 
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SCENE  I.—A  Room  in  the  Priion. 

Enter  Duke,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  So,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from  Lord 

Angelo  ? 
Claud.  The  miserable  hare  no  other  medicine, 
Bat  only  hope; 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death;  either  death,  orlife, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.     Reason  thus  with 

life: 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  loae  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep:  a  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  ikiey  influences 
That  do  this  habitation  where  thou  keep'st 
Hourly  afflict:  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still:  thou  art  not 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st, 
Are  nursed  by  baseness :  thou  art  by  no  means 

Taliant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm:  thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear's! 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more:  thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :  happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  halt  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgett 'st :   thou   art  not 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 
After  the  moon :  if  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
Por,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'at  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
vol.  L  2i 


And  death  unloads  thee  t  friend  halt  thou  none, 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner ;  thou  hast  nor  youth 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou hastneither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What's  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  t    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths:  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And  seeking  death,  find  life:  let  it  come  on. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Ztab.  What,  hoi  Peace  here;  grace  and  good 
company  1 

Proa.  Who 's  there  ?  come  in :  the  wish  de- 
serves a  welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I II  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  air,  I  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is,  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.  Look,  signior,  here's 
your  sister. 

Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  A»  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak  where  I 
may  be  concealed. 

[Exeunt  DtntE  and  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what  '■  the  comfort  P 
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Isab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are ;  most  good 
deed' 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger: 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy! 

Itab.  None,  but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a  l^ead, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  f 

Itab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live ; 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance? 

Isab.  Ky%  just,  perpetual  durance ;  a  restraint, 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a  determined  scope. 

Gaud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Itab.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to  ft) 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked.  • 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point 

Itab.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dai'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?    If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 
k     Isab.   There  spake   my  brother;   there  my 

father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice !     Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.  This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Gaud.  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

Itab.  O,  't  is  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  princely  guards !     Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  mightst  be  freed  ? 

Gaud.  O,  heavens!  it  cannot  be 

Itab.  Yes,  he  would  give  it  thee,  for  this  rank 
offence, 
So  to  offend  him  still :  this  night 's  the  time 


That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do 't 

Itab.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Gaud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Itab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  t 

morrow. 
Gaud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can.  nuke  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nos 
When  he  would  force  it? — Sure  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least 
Itab.  Which  is  the  least? 
Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so  wis 
Why,  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fined? — O  Isabel! 
Itab.  What  says  my  brother? 
Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

hob.  And  shame'd  life  a  hateful. 
Gaud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  n 
where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  ! — 'tis  too  horrible! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 
Itab.  Alas,  alas ! 

Gaud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Itab.  O,  you  beast ! 

O,  faithless  coward !  O,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is 't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?  What  should . 

think? 
Heaven  shield  my  mother  played  my  father  fair 
For  such  a  warpe'd  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood.  Take  my  defiance 
Die ;  perish !     Might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 
I  '11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Gaud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 
Isab.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie! 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade : 
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Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Going. 

Claud.  O  hear  me,  Isabella. 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister;  but  one 
word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure, 
I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you : 
the  satisfaction  I  would  require  is  likewise  your 
own  benefit 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure ;  my  stay 
must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs :  but  I  will 
attend  you  a  while. 

Duke  [to  Claudio,  aside].  Son,  I  have  over- 
heard what  hath  past  between  you  and  your  sister. 
Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her; 
only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue,  to 
practise  his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of 
natures ;  she,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her, 
hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is 
most  glad  to  receive :  I  am  confessor  to  Angelo, 
and  I  know  this  to  be  true;  therefore  prepare 
yourself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution 
with  hopes  that  are  fallible  :  to-morrow  you  must 
die ;  go  to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Gaud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  farewell. 

[Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 
Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone :  leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid ;  my  mind 
'  promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch  her 
by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Exit  Provost. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath 
made  you  good :  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness;  but 
grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  should 
keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that 
Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed 
to  my  understanding ;  and  but  that  frailty  hath 
examples  for  his  falling,  I  should  wonder  at 
Angelo.  How  will  you  do  to  content  this  sub- 
stitute, and  to  save  your  brother? 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him :  I  had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfully  born.  But  O,  how  much 
is  the  good  Duke  deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever 
he  return,  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open 
my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss.  Yet, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  vour 


accusation ;  he  made  trial  of  you  only.  There- 
fore, fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings:  to  the 
love  I  have  in  doing  good,  a  remedy  presents 
itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe  that  you  may 
most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a 
merited  benefit ;  redeem  your  brother  from  the 
angry  law ;  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious 
person ;  and  much  please  the  absent  Duke,  if 
peradventure  he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hear- 
ing of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further ;  I  have 
spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not  foul  in 
the  truth  of  my  spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never 
fearful.  Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana, 
the  sister  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who 
miscarried  at  sea  ? 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good 
words  went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ; 
was  affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial 
appointed  :  between  which  time  of  the  contract 
and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick 
was  wrecked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished 
vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister,  But  mark,  how 
heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman  : 
there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother,  in 
his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him,  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune, 
her  marriage  dowry ;  with  both,  her  combinate 
husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so?  Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not 
one  of  them  with  his  comfort;  swallowed  his 
vows  whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of 
dishonour ;  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  sake ; 
and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take 
this  poor  maid  from  the  world !  What  cor- 
ruption in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live ! 
— But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ; 
and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother, 
but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it 

Isab.  Shew  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her 
the  continuance  of  her  first  affection ;  his  unjust 
unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have 
quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in 
the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 
Go  you  to  Angelo;  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plausible  obedience ;  agree  with  his  demands  to 
the  point :  only  refer  yourself  to  this  advantage, 
— first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may  not  be 
long;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and 
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silence  in  it,  and  the  place  answer  to  conve- 
nience: this  being  granted  in  course,  now 
fullowa  all.  We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid 
to  stead  ii|)  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place ; 
if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it 
may  compel  him  to  her  recompense :  and  here, 
by  this,  ia  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  un- 
tainted, the  poor  Mariana  advuntaged,  and  tin 
corrupt  deputy  scaled.  The  maid  will  1  frame, 
and  make  fit  for  bis  attempt.  If  you  think  well 
to  carry  thii  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the 
benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof.  What 
think  you  of  it? 

/mi.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already; 
and,  I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  per- 

D«kt.  It  hes  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste 
you  speedily  to  Angelo;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat 
you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satis  faction. 
I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's;  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,  resides  thi*  dejected  Mariana.  At  that 
place  call  upon  me  ;  and  despatch  with  Angelo, 
that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Imb.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort:  fare  you 
well,  good  father.  [Exeunt  leverallij. 


Elb.  Nay,  if  there  he  no  remedy  for  it,  hut  that 
you  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  tike 
beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown 
and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heavens  I  what  stuff  is  here! 

Clo.  'T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the 
worser  allowed,  by  order  of  low,  a  furred  gown  to 
keep  him  warm ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb- 
skins too,  to  signify  ttmt  croft,  being  richer  than 
innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir. — Bless  you,  good 
father  fri  ir. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father.  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  sir! 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  mid 
sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have 
fuund  upon  him.  air,  a  strange  picklock,  which  we 
hav*  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.   Vie,  sirrah  |   n  bawd,  n  wicked  bawd  ! 
The  evil  that  thou  Marat  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.      Do  thou  hut  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  such  a  filthy  vice ;  say  to  thyself— 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches, 


I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending?  Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Clo,  Indeed  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir  ;  bill 
yet,  sir,  I  would  prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs 
for 'sin, 
Thou  will  prove  his.    Take  him  to  prison,  officer. 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has 
given  him  warning  I  the  deputy  cannot  abide  • 
whore  master,  ifhe  ben  whoremonger,  and  comes 
before  him,  he  were  at  good  gu  a  mile  ou  his 


Duke.  That  we  were  a 


Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  ! 
Enter  Lucia, 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a 
cord,  sir. 

Clo.  1  spy  comfort;  I  cry,  bail.  Here's  a 
gentleman  and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucie.  How  now,  noble  Pompey!  What,  at  the 
wheels  of  Ca?sar?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph/  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made 
woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in 
the  pocket  and  attracting  it  clutched  ?  What  re- 
ply? Ha?  What  saysl  thou  to  thia  tunc,  matter, 
and  method  I  Is  t  not  drowned  V  the  last  rain  ? 
Hal  What  sayst  thou,  trot?  Is  the  world  as  it 
was,  man  ?  Which  is  the  way  ?  Is  it  sad,  and  few 
word*'  DT  how!  the  trick  of  it! 

Duke.   Still  thus,  and  thus!  still  worse! 

Lvriu.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  ? 
Procures  she  still  ?     Ha! 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  she  is  herself  in  the  tuh, 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  good;  it  is  the  right  of  it:  it 
must  be  so;  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your 
powdered  bawd:  an  unahuimed  consequence;  it 
must  be  so.     Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey  f 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Laeio.  Why,  't  is  not  amiss,  Pompey :  fore- 
well;  go;  say,  I  sent  thee  Ihither.  For  debt, 
Pompey?  or  how! 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprison  him  :  if  imprison- 
ment be  the  due  of  a  hawd,  why,  'I  is  his  right. 
Bawd  is  he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too:  bawd- 
born. — Farewell,  good  Pompey  :  commend  me  to 
t  lie  prison,  Pompey :  you  will  turn  good  husband 
now.  I'unipey;  you  will  keep  the  house. 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worth  p  will  he  my 
bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is 
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not  the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase 
your  bondage  :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why, 
your  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. 
— Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey!   He? 

Eli.  Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 


Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir! 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey  ?  nor  now. — What  news 
abroad,  friar  1  what  news! 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 

Lucio.  Go — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

[Extant  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officer*. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  Duke! 


Duke.  I  know  none :  can  you  tell  me  of  any  t 

Lucia,  Some  say  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia ;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome  :  but  where 
is  he,  think  you? 

Ok**.  I  know  not  where:  but  wheresoever,  I 
wish  him  well. 

Lucio.  It  waa  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to 
steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he 
was  never  born  to.  Lord  Angclo  dukea  it  well 
in  his  absence;  lie  puts  transgression  to  't. 

Duit.  lie  doe!  well  in  't 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would 
do  no  harm  in  him :  something  too  crabbed  that 
WBy,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity 


Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  1 


s  of  a 


great  kindred ;  it  is  well  allied :  but  It  is  impos- 
sible to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  tilt  eating  and 
drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  Angelo 
was  not  made  by  man  and  woman,  after  the 
downright  way  of  creation.  Is  it  true,  think  youT 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made,  then? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawned  him : 
some,  that  lie  was  begot  between  two  stock- 
fishes :  but  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makes 
water,  his  urine  is  congealed  ice ;  that  I  know 
to  be  true :  and  he  is  a  motion  ungeoeralive ; 
that 's  infallible. 

Duke .  You  are  pleasant,  sir ;  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in 
him,  for  the  rebellion  of  a  codpiece,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man!  Would  the  Duke,  that 
is  absent,  have  done  this!     Ere  he  would  have 
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hanged  a  man  for  the  gelling  a  hundred  bastards, 
he  would  ban  paid  ft*  the  nursing  ■  thousand: 
lie  had  ume  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  the 
service,  and  lhat  instructed  hint  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  Duke  much 
detected  fur  women;  he  km  nut  inclined  that 

Lucia.   O,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 
Dukt.   Tis  not  possible. 
Lucio.  Who?  not  the  Duke?    Yei,  your  beg- 
gar of  lifly ; — and  bis  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in 
her  clack-dish  :  the  Duke  bad  crotchets  in  him. 
He  would  be  drunk,  too ;  lhat  let  me  inform  you. 
Duke.   You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 
Lucio.    Sir,   I  waa  an  inward  of  hia:    a  shy 
fellow  was  the  Duke:  and  I  believe  I  know  the 
cause  of  hit  withdrawing. 

Dukt.   What,  I  pr'y  thee,  might  be  the  cause  I 

Lucia.   No — pardon;   't !■   a   secret   iwl  be 

locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips:  but  this  I 

can  let  you  understand, — The  greater  file  of  the 

subjeet  held  the  Duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise!  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 
Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unwtigh- 
ing  fellow. 

Dukt.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or 
mistaking ;  the  very  stream  of  bis  life,  and  the 
business  he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted 
need,  give  him  a  belter  proclamation.  Let  him 
be  but  testimonted  iit  hit  own  bridgings  forth, 
and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a 
stutesman,  and  a  soldier :  therefore  you  speak 
unskilfully;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is 
much  darkened  in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him, 
Duke.   Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lueio.  Come,  sir,  1  know  what  1  know. 
Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you 
know  not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  Duke 
return  (as  our  prayers  are  he  tuny  I,  let  roe  desire 
you  to  make  your  answer  before  him  ■  if  it  he 
honest  you  have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to 
maintain  it:  1  am  hound  to  call  upon  you;  and 
I  pray  you,  your  name  f 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio;  well  known  to 
the  Duke. 

Duie.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.    I  fear  you  not 

Duke.  O,  you  hops  the  Duke  will  return  mi 
more;  or  you  imagine  me  too  unbuitfiil  an 
opposite.  But  indeed,  1  can  do  you  little  harm  : 
you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

iiieto.  I  '11  be  bunged  first :  thou  art  deceived 
in  inc.  friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Const  thou 
tell  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  uo  t 


Duke.   Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Lucio.  Why,  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
1  would  the  Duke  we  talk  of  were  returned  again  : 
this  ungeni lured  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  contiuency;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,  because  tlicy  are  lecherous.  The 
Duke  yet  would  have  dork  deeds  darkly  an- 
swered; he  would  never  bring  them  to  light: 
would  he  were  returned  !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is 
condemned  for  un  trussing.  Farewell,  good  friar; 
1  pr'y  thee,  pray  for  me.  The  Duke.  I  any  to  thee 
again,  would  cat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He  's  now 
p:i-i  it;  yet,  and  1  say  to  thee,  he  would  niuiilh 
with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and 
garlic:  say  that  I  said  so.     Farewell.  [Eb'C 

Duie.   No  might  n«r  Kn-attiesH  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape  ;  bark- wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.    What  king  so  strong, 
Can  Ik  tin'  spll  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue! — 
But  who  comes  here  ! 

Enter  EscAits,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officer*. 
Etcal.  (io,  away  with  her  to  prison. 
Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me;  your 
honour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man:  good  my 
lord. 

Etcal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit  in  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Pnm.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance, 
may  it  please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  Is  one  Luelo's  Information 
against  me:  Mistress  Kate  Kecpdown  was  with 
child  by  him  in  the  Duke's  time;  lie  promised 
her  marriage ;  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter 
old,  come  Philip  and  Jacob ;  1  have  kept  it  my- 
self:  and  sec  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me. 

E,cai.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence: 
let  him  he  called  before  lis.— Away  with  her  to 
prison,      Go  to  ;  no  more  words. 

[Exeunt  Bawd  ana"  Officers. 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered ; 
Claudio  must  die  to-morrow  :  let  hiin  he  fur- 
nished with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable 
preparation.  If  my  brother  wrought  by  my 
pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him, 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of 
death. 

Eical.   Good  even,  good  father, 

Duke.   Bliss  and  goodness  on  youl 

Eical.   Ofwheneeareyouf 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance 

To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  see, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 


A    k 


Steal.  What  news  abroad  i'tbe  world ! 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  io  great  a  fever 
on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it : 
novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  be  aged  in  an;  kind  of  course,  as  it  ia  virtuous 
to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce 
truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure  ;  but 
security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed; 
much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.  This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  ia  every 
day's  news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition 
was  the  Duke  f 

EtcaL  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himself. 

Dale.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Eical.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
than  merry  at  anything  which  professed  to  make 
him  rejoice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But 
leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous ;  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  (o  under- 
stand that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Hake.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinis- 
ter measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly 
humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of  justice: 
yet  bad  be  framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction 
of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises  of  life ; 
which  I,  by  my  good  leisure,  have  discredited  to 
him,  and  now  is  he  resolved  to  die. 

Eical.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  func- 
tion, and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  call- 
ing.     I  have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentleman, 


to  the  extremest  snore  of  my  modesty ;  but  my 
brother  justice  have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he 
hath  forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  ia  indeed — justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  atraitness  of 
his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein 
if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Eical.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Fare 

Dttte.  Peace  be  with  you! 

[Eremt  Escalub  and  Provost, 
He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  1 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  bis  grow! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  I 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Mocking  practice  on  the  times, 
Draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things ! — 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply : 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised  ; 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
And  perform  an  old  contracting.  [Exit. 
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Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Mariana's  Home. 

Mariana  discovered  sitting ;  a  Boy  singing. 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 
But  ray  kisses  bring  again, 

Bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain, 

Sealed  in  vain. 

Mart.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away: 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent 

[Exit  Boy. 
Enter  Duke. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so— 
My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe. 

Duke,  Tis  good :  though  music  oft  hath  such 
a  charm, 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
— I  pray  you  tell  me,  hath  anybody  enquired  for 
me  here  to  day?  much  upon  this  time  have  I 
promised  here  to  meet 

Mart.  You  have  not  been  enquired  after:  I 
have  sat  here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you : — the  time 
is  come  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance 
a  little  :  may  be  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for 
some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mart.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy? 

Itab.   He  hath  a  garden  circummured  with 
brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backed  : 


And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  to  call  on  him, 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find 
this  way  ? 

Itab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  *t : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  shew  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  f 

Itab.  No,  none ;  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark, 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this : — What  ho !  within !  come  forth ! 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

hob.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect 

you? 
Mart.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do ;  and  have 

found  it 
Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the 
hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear : 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mart.  Will 't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 
Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false 
eyes 
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Are  struck  upon  thee !  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings !  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! — Welcome  !  how 
agreed? 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Iiab.  She  11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent, 

But  my  entreaty,  too. 

I  tab.  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
"  Remember  now  my  brother." 

Maru  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all : 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together  't  is  no  sin : 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  life  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit     Come,  let  us  go ; 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah :  can  you  cut  off  a 
man's  head? 

Go.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can :  but 
if  he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and 
I  can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning 
are  to  die  Claudio  and  Barnardine.  Here  is  in  our 
prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office 
lacks  a  helper :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist 
him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not, 
you  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment, 
and  your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping ; 
for  you  have  been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Go.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time 
out  of  mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a 
lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
tome  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson  ?  Where 's  Abhor- 
son,  there? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here 's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you ;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present, 
and  dismis*  him :  he  cannot  plead  his  estimation 
with  you ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

YOL.  X.  2  B 


Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir?  Fie  upon  him,  he  will 
discredit  our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally ;  a  feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Go.  Pray,  sir,  for  your  good  favour  (for  surely, 
sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look),  do  )ou  call,  sir,  your  occupation 
a  mystery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  sir,  a  mystery. 

Go.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a 
mystery ;  and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members 
of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do  prove  my 
occupation  a  mystery:  but  what  mystery  there 
should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Go.  Proof. 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your 
thief:  if  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true 
man  thinks  it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your 
thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  so  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provost 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed? 

Go.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your 
bawd ;  he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe  to-morrow,  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd;  I  will  instruct  thee 
in  my  trade ;  follow. 

Go.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and  I  hope,  if 
you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn, 
you  shall  find  me  yare;  for  truly,  sir,  for  your 
kindness,  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
One  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other, 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here 's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.   Where 's  Barnar- 
dine? 
Claud.  As  fast  locked  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless 
labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller'!  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.  But  hark,  what  noise? 

[Knocking  within. 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort!  [Exit  Claudio. 

By  and  by : — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 
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Enter  Dukr. 
Duke.  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the 
night 
Envelop  you,  good  Provost !    Who  called  here  of 
late? 
Prov.  None  since  the  curfew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Isabel  ? 
Prov.  No. 

Duke.  They  will,  then,  ere  't  be  long. 
Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  P 
Duke.  There  vs  some  in  hope. 
Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 
Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  paralleled 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others :  were  he  mealed 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous; 
But  this  being  so,  he 's  just — Now  are  they  come. 
[Knocking  within. — Provost  goes  out. 
This  is  a  gentle  Provost :  seldom  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. — 
How  now  ?  what  noise  ?  That  spirit 's  possessed 

with  haste 
That  wounds  the  unsisting  postern  with  these 
strokes. 

Provost  returns,  speaking  to  one  at  the  door. 

Prov.  There  must  he  stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in ;  he  is  called  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio 
yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  Provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily 

You  something  know ;  yet  I  believe  there  comes 
No  countermand ;  no  such  example  have  we : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Professed  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Prov.  This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and 
by  me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not 
from  the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time, 
matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good  morrow ; 
for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.         [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon  ;  purchased  by  such 
sin  [Aside. 

For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in  : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority  : 


When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  the  offender  friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  P 

Prov.  I  told  you  :  Lord  Angelo,  belike,  think- 
ing me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with 
this  unwonted  putting  on  :  methinks,  strangely ; 
for  he  hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear. 

Provost  reads. 

"  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  let 
Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  Barnardine :  for  my  better  satisfaction,  let 
me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be 
duly  performed ;  with  a  thought  that  more  depends 
on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do 
your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril." 

— What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born ;  but  here  nursed  up 
and  bred :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  Duke  had 
not  either  delivered  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed 
him  ?  I  have  heard  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for 
him :  and  indeed  his  fact,  till  now,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful 
proof. 

Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in 
prison  ?  how  seems  he  to  be  touched  P 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  or  to 
come;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately 
mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none:  he  hath  evermore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison ;  give  him  leave  to 
escape  hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times 
a-day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk*  We 
have  very  often  awaked  him  as  if  to  carry  him 
to  execution,  and  shewed  him  a  seeming  warrant 
for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow,  Provost,  honesty  and  constancy :  if  I 
read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me ; 
but,  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay 
myself  in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have 
a  warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the 
law  than  Angelo,  who  hath  sentenced  him.  To 
make  you  understand  this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I 
crave  but  four  days'  respite ;  for  the  which  you  arc 
to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  P 
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]><ii;e.   In  the  delaying  death. 

Pror.  Alack!  how  may  I  do 
hour  limited,  and  the  express  co 
penalty,  to  deliver  hi*  head  in  the-v 
I  may  make  my  cue  as  Claudio'e, 
the  smallest. 


Jhike.  By  the  v 


I    ,,f     I 


you,  if  my  instructions  may  he  your  guide.  Let 
;  having  the  this  Barnardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and 
imami,  under      liin  bead  borne  to  Angelo. 

!wof  Angelo?  Prow.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will 

}  cross  this  in       discover  the  favour. 

Duke.  O,  death's  a  great  disguiser;  and  you 
ler  I  warrant      may  add  to  it.    Shave  the  head,  and  lie  the  beards 


«tid  say,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  si 
tared  before  hii  death:  you  know  the  course  i 
Common,  If  anything  fall  to  you  upon  this,  mop 
than  thanks  and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whon 
I  nil  plead  against  it  with  my  liTe. 
Pi'T.   Pardon   me,  good  father;   it  is  agoins 

ray  oath, 

Dllb,   Were  you  sworn  to  the  Duke,   or  ti 

Prov.  To  liim  and  to  bil  substitutes. 


Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  oifence, 
if  the  Duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing? 

PrOO.    Btjt  what  likelihood  is  in  that? 

Jin/,,:.  X,it  .i  I'i'senit.limre,  but a  certainty.  Vet, 
since  I  see  you  fearful  that  neither  my  eont,  in- 
tegrity, nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt 
you,  I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all 
fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  air,  here  is  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  Duke.  You  know  the  character. 
I  doubt  not;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 
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Proo.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  content*  uf  this  is  (he  Mm  of  the 
Duke  :  you  skill  anon  over-read  it  at  your  plea- 
sure ;  wheie  you  shall  find,  witliin  these  two 
days  lie  will  he  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo 
knows  not :  fur  lit  this  very  day  receives  letters 
of  strange  tenor  ;  perchance  of  the  Unite's  deal h  ; 
perchance  entering  into  some  monastery  ;  but,  by 
chntice,  nothing  of  what  is  writ.  Look,  the  un- 
folding star  calls  up  the  shepherd  :  put  not  your- 
self into  amazement  how  these  things  should  be  : 
all  difficulties  are  l»it  easy  when  they  are  known. 
Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnardine's 
head :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift,  and  ad- 
vise him  for  a  better  place.  Vet  you  are  amused  ; 
but  thin  shall  absolutely  resnlieyou.  Come  away; 
it  is  almost  clear  dawn.  [Ej-cuiit. 


Scr.nr  Ml. — Another  Roam  in  lilt  lanu. 

Clo.   I  am  as  will  acquainted  here  a*  !  was  it 
ir  house  of  profusion  :  one  would  ihink  it  wen 


Mistress  Orcrdonc's  o»»  house,  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  customers.  First,  here  '9  young  Master 
Rush  ;  he's  in  for  a  contumdiiy  of  brown  paper 
and  old  ginger,  ninescore  and  seventeen  pounds; 
of  which  lie  made  five  marks,  ready  moMyi 
marry,  then,  ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for 
the  old  women  were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here 
one  Master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  Master Threepile 
the  mercer,  for  some  four  *uits  of  peach-coloured 
satin,  which  u»w  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then 
have  we  here  young  Dizzy,  and  young  Master 
Decpvnw,  and  Master  Copperspur,  and  Master 
Suiri-1-l-n.'kcy  the  rapier-and- Jaeger  man,  and 
young  IJropheir  that  killed  lusty  Pudding,  and 
Master  Forthright  the  liiter,  and  brave  Muster 
Slmetic  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  llulfcan  that 
stabbed  Pots,  and  I  think  forty  more;  all  great 
doers  in  atir  trade,  and  are  now  in  far  the  Lord's 

Enter  AnnossoN, 
Ahhnr.   Sirrah,  tprinj:  liin.ardinc  hither. 

1  i'.nNiii-iline  !  )  mi  must  rise  and  be 
hanged,  Mn-ier  Bamardin*. 
Abhor.  Wh»t,  ho,  Bamardiuel 
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Barnar.  [within].  A  pox  o' your  throats!  Who 

There  died  this  morning,  of  a  cruel  fever, 

makes  that  noise  there  ?  what  are  you  ? 

One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 

Clo.  Your  friends,  sir;  the  hangman:  you  must 

A  man  of  Claud io's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 

be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise,  and  be  put  to  death. 

Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 

Barnar.  [within].  Away,  you  rogue,  away;  I 

This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclined ; 

am  sleepy. 

And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 

Abhor,  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that 

Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio? 

quickly,  too. 

Duke.  0,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ' 

Clo.  Pray,  Master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you 

Despatch  it  presently ;  the  hour  draws  on 

are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Prefixed  by  Angelo.     See  this  be  done, 

Abhor,  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out 

And  sent  according  to  command ;  whiles  I 

Clo,  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear 

Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

his  straw  rustle. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 

Abhor,  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon : 

Clo,  Very  ready,  sir. 

And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 

To  save  me  from  the  dangei  that  might  come 

Enter  Barnardine. 

If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Barnar,  How  now,  Abhorson?  what's  the 

Duke.            Let  this  be  done : — Put  them 

news  with  you  ? 

In  secret  holds,  both  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

Abhor,  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 

your  prayers;  for,  look  yoa  the  warrant's  come. 

To  the  under  generation,  you  shall  find 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  1  have  been  drinking  all 

Your  safety  manifested. 

night ;  I  am  not  fitted  for  't. 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependent. 

Clo.  0,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to 

night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 

Angelo.                              [Exit  Provost. 

sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo— 

The  Provost  he  shall  bear  them — whose  contents 

Enter  Duke. 

Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home ; 

Abhor,  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly 

And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 

father.    Do  we  jest  now,  think  you? 

To  enter  publicly  :  him  I  '11  desire 

Duke,  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing 

To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 

how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise 

A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence, 

you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form, 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I ;  I  have  been  drinking 

We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

hard  all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  pre- 

pare me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with 

Re-enter  Provost 

billets,   I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that 's 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  1 11  carry  it  myself. 

certain. 

Duke,  Convenient  is  it;  make  a  swift  return ; 

Duke,  0,  sir,  you  must :  and  therefore,  I  be- 

For I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 

seech  you, 

That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Prov.            I  '11  make  all  speed.             [Eiit* 

Barnar.  I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 

I  sab.  [within].  Peace,  ho,  be  here  ! 

man's  persuasion. 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel;  she's  come  to  know 

1 

Duke.  But  hear  you,— 

If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither; 

• 

1 

1      1 

Barnar.  Not  a  word .  if  you  have  anything  to 

But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good 

1 

say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair 

I  to-day.                                                         [Exit. 

When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Provost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live  or  die  :  0,  gravel  heart! — ■ 

Enter  Isabella. 

After  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

Isab.  Ho,  by  your  leave. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown, 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious 

Prov.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner? 

daughter. 

1 

Duke.   A   creature  unprepared,   unmeet  for 

Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 

death ; 

Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 

And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 

Duke.  He  hath  released  him,  Isabel,  from  the 

Were  damnable. 

world : 

Prop.            Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

His  head  is  off.  and  sent  to  Angelo. 
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Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other: 

Shew  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in   your    close 
patience. 

Isab.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio !  Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world !  Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a 
jot: 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say ;  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity : 
The  Duke  comes  home  to-morrow j  nay,  dry  your 

eyes; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance :  already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.    If  you  can,  paoe 

your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Graoe  of  the  Duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  Friar  Peter  give ; 
T  is  that  he  sent  me  of  the  Duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.    Her  cause  and 

yours 
1 11  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  Duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home  and  home.    For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 
And  shall  be  absent.    Wend  you  with  this  letter : 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart ;  trust  not  my  holy  order 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who  *s  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Good  even ! 
Friar,  where  is  the  Provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine 
heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red:  thou  must  be 
patient  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water 
and  bran ;  T  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly ; 
one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 't :  but  they  say 
the  Duke  will  be  here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth, 
Isabel,  I  loved  thy  brother :  if  the  old  fantastical 
Duke  of  dark  corners  had  been  at  home,  he  had 
lived.  [Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  Duke  is  marvellous  little  be- 
holden to  your  reports  ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives 
not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  Duke  so 


well  as  I  do :  he 's  a  better  woodman  than  thou 
takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you  11  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry,  1 11  go  along  with  thee ;  I 
can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  Duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him 
already,  sir,  if  they  be  true :  if  not  true,  none 
were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a 
wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  P 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I :  but  was  fain  to  for- 
swear it ;  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest : 
rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  1 11  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane's  end :  if  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we  11  have 
very  little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  bur, 
I  shall  stick.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.— A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Escalus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  shew  much  like  to  madness:  pray 
heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  !  And  why  meet 
him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities 
there  P 

Escal.  I  guess  not 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an 
hour  before  his  entering,  that  if  any  crave  redress 
of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in 
the  street  P 

Escal.  He  shews  his  reason  for  that :  to  have 
a  despatch  of  complaints ;  and  to  deliver  us  from 
devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power 
to  stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaimed : 
Betimes  if  the  morn,  1 11  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I  shall,  sir :  fare  you  well  [Exit. 

Ang.  Good  night — 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpreg- 

nant 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  A  deflowered  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body  that  enforced 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me  P    Yet  reason  dares 
her:  no; 
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For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.    He  should  have 

lived, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonoured  life, 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  'Would  yet  he  had 

lived! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right;  we  would  and  we  would  not 

[Exit. 


Scene  \. — Fields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke  in  his  own  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

[Giving  letters. 
The  Provost  knows  our  purpose  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to 

that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavins' 

house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavius  first. 

F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well. 

[Exit  Friar  Peter, 


Enter  Varrius. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made 
good  haste : 
Come,  we  will  walk :  there  s  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  YL— Street  near  the  City  Gate. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isab.  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath. 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I  'm  advised  to  do  it; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Mart.  Be  ruled  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me  that,  if  perad venture 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  't  is  a  physio 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mart.  I  would  Friar  Peter — 

Isab.  O,  peace ;  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 
most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  Duke 
He  shall  not  pass  you.    Twice  have  the  trumpets 

sounded ; 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  Duke  is  entering ;  therefore  hence,  away. 

[Exeunt. 
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SeiHi  I. — A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Marian*  {veiled),  Isabella,  and  Pbteb,  at  a 
distance.       Enter    at    opposite    doors,    Duie, 
Vahbius,   Lords;   Angelo,   Ebcalus,   Lucio, 
Provost,  Officers,  and  Citizens. 
Duke.   My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met: — 

Our  old  HJid  faithful  friend,  ire  are  glad  to  tee  you. 

p'l    \  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal  grace ! 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thanking!  to  you  both, 
We  have  made  enquiry  of  you ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should 

To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalua  ; 
You  must  walk  by  ua  on  our  other  hand; 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward. 
F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time ;  speak  loud,  and 

kneel  before  him. 
Iiab.  Justice,  O  royal  Duke  1  Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wronged — I  'd  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 


O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  justice ;  justice,  justice,  justice  1 

Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs:  In  what?  By  whornf 

Be  brief: 
Here  is  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice ; 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Itab.  O,  worthy  Duke, 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil. 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  apeak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believed, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.      Hear  me,  O  hear 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  1  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 
She  bath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

Itab.  By  course  of  justice  1 

Ang.knA  she  willspenkmont  bitterly  andstrange. 
Itab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  moat  truly,  will  I 

That  Angelo 's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange  f 
That  Angelo 's  a  murderer;  is 't  not  strange f 

That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  I 

Duke.  Nay,  ten  timet  strange. 

Itab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  U  strange : 
Kay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her. — Poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 
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Itab.  O  prince,  I  c6njure  thee,  as  thou  believest 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touched  with  madness :  make  not  im- 
possible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.  T  is  not  impossible 
But  one,  the  wickedest  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
As  Angelo :  Even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  char  acts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain.     Believe  it,  royal  prince, 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he  's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad  (as  I  believe  no  other), 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  ne'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Itab.  O,  gracious  Duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality :  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid ; 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason.     What  would 
you  say  ? 

Itab.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  CI  audio, 
Condemned  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head ;  condemned  by  Angelo : 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother :  one  Lucio 
Was  then  the  messenger ; — 

Lucio.  That 's  I,  an 't  like  your  grace : 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desired  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Itab.  That 's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Nor  wished  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then : 

Pray  you  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then 
Be  perfect 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant 's  for  yourself;  take  heed 
to  it 

Itab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right 

Duke.  It  maybe  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Itab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke.  That *s  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Itab.  Pardon  it ; 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter. — Proceed. 

TOL.  I.  2  C 


Itab.  In  brief — to  set  the  needless  process  by 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  prayed  and  kneeled, 
How  be  refelled  me,  and  how  I  replied 
(For  this  was  of  much  length) — the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  but  the  next  morn  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Itab.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thou  know 'at 
not  what  thou  speak'st ; 
Or  else  thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish: — next,  it  imports  no 

reason 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  oliended, 
He  would  have  weighed  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set 

you  on ; 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Itab.  And  is  this  all? 

Then,  oh,  you  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and  with  ripened  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 

woe, 
As  I,  thus  wronged,  hence  unbelievld  go ! 

Duke.  I  know  you  M  fain  be  gone.  An  officer! 
To  prison  with  her. — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us?  This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither? 

Itab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  Friar  Lodo- 
wick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike.    Who  knows 
that  Lodowick  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  *t  is  a  meddling 
friar; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me  ?  This'  a  good  friar, 
belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace ! 
I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
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Your  royal  ear  abused.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accused  your  substitute ; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 
Know  you  that  Friar  Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of? 

/'.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy ; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he  's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villanously ;  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himself; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mere  request 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  com- 
plaint 
Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angelo)  came  I  hither, 
To  speak  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oatli 
And  all  probation  will  make  up  fidl  clear 
Whenever  he  's  convented.    First,  for  this  woman 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accused), 
Her  shall  you  hear  disprov6d  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let *s  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off,  guarded;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  Lord  Angelo  ? 

0  heaven !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  shew  her  face ;  and  after,  speak. 

Mart.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  shew  my  face 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow,  then? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why  you  are  nothing  then : 
Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  follow:    I  would  he  had 
some  cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married ; 
And  I  confess  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  husband;  yet  my  husband 

knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 


Lucio.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord;  it  can 
be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou 
wert  so  too. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  Lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  come  I  to 't,  my  lord : 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When  I  11  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Mari.  Why  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse.     Let 's  see  thy 
face. 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  un- 
mask. [  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vowed  contract, 
Was  fast  belocked  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house, 
In  her  imagined  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  that 


woman ; 


And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off, 
Partly  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but  in  chief^ 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity  :  since  which  time  of  five  years 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from 

her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari.  Noble  prince, 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words 

from  breath, 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianced  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good 

lord, 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  his  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.     As  this  is  true, 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees; 
Or  elbe  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 
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Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now. 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 
My  patience  here  is  touched ;  I  do  perceive 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar;  and  thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that  's  gone ;  think'st  thou  thy 

oaths, 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 

saint, 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
That  's  sealed  in  approbation  ? — You,  Lord  Es- 

calus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin  ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  't  is  derived. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord :  for 
he  indeed 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  Provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —      [Exit  Provost 
And  you  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you :  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  thoroughly. — 

{Exit  Duke. 
Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that 
Friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  Cucullus  non  facit  monachum  :  honest 
in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath 
spoke  most  villanous  speeches  of  the  Duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till 
he  come,  and  enforce  them  against  him:  we 
shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again 
[to  an  Attendant];  I  would  speak  with  her. 
Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question  : 
you  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 

Lucio.  No  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report 

Escal.  Say  you  ? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  confess :  perchance 
publicly  she  11  be  ashamed. 

Re-enter  Officers  with  Isabella  ;  the  Duke,  in 
the  Friar's  habit,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 


Lucio.  That  's  the  way ;  for  women  are  light 
at  midnight 

Escal.  Come  on,  mistress:  [to  Isabella.] 
here  's  a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have 
said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of;  here  with  the  Provost 

Escal.  In  very  good  time : — speak  not  you  to 
him,  till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.  Come,  sir,  did  you  6et  these  women  on 
to  slander  Lord  Angelo  ?  They  have  confessed 
you  did. 

Duke.  Tis  false. 

Escal.  How !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the 
devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne. — 
Where  is  the  Duke  P  't  is  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal.  The  Duke 's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear 
you  speak : 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least — But,  O,  poor  souls, 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.    Is  the  Duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.  The  Duke 's  unjust, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallowed 
friar ! 
Is 't  not  enough  thou  hast  suborned  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man  ;  but  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ? 

And  then  to  glance  from  him  to  the  Duke  himself; 
To  tax  him  with  injustice !    Take  him  hence ; 
To  the  rack  with  him  : — we  '11  touze  you  joint 

by  joint, 
But  we  will  know  this  purpose.     What !  unjust ! 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot :  the  Duke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own  ;  his  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial.     My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'errun  the  stew  :  laws  for  all  faults ; 
But  faults    so  countenanced,  that  the  strong 

statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state !    Away  with  him 
to  prison. 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  Signior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of  ? 
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Lucie.  Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  good 
roan  baldpate :  do  you  know  me? 

Dttkr.  I  remember  you,  air,  by  the  lound  of 
your  voice :  I  met  you  ot  the  prison,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Duke. 

Lucid.  O,  did  you  bo?  And  do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  laid  of  the  Duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  ait. 


Lucio.  Do  you  to.  a 
fleshmonger,  a  fool,  ai 
reported  him  to  be? 

Duke.  You  must, 


And  waa  the  Duke  a 
a  coward,  ai  you  than 


r,  change  peraoni,  with 

me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report  I  you  indeed 

.   spoke  ao  of  li i m  ;  and  much  more,  much  worae. 

|        Lucia.  O  thou  damnable  fellow!     Did  not  I 

I   pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  apeechet* 


Duke.  I  protest  I   love  the  Duke  as  I  lore 

Aug.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  close  now, 
after  his  treasonable  abuses! 

Eital.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talked  withal  I 
away  with  him  to  prison.  Where  is  the  Provost? 
Away  with  him  to  prison  :  lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him  :  let  him  speak  no  more.  Away  with  those 
giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  con 
□anion.      [  The  Provost  tat/i  hand*  on  the  Dual 

Duke.  Stay,  sir;  stay  awhile.  I 

Ang.  What!  resists  he?  Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.   Come,  sir;  come,  sir;  come,  sir;  foh. 


sir.  Why,  you  baldpated,  lying  rascal!  yon 
must  be  hooded,  must  you  ?  Shew  your  knave's 
visage,  with  a  pox  to  you!  shew  your  shecp-bi ting 
face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour !  Will 't  not  off? 

\_PuUt  off  the  Friar's  hood,  and  ditetmn 
the  Duie. 
Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made 

First,  Provost,  let  mc  bail  these  gentle  three: — 
Sneak  not  away,  air  [to  Lucio] ;  for  the  friar  and 

Must  have  a  word  anon.     Lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  bunging. 
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Till  he  did  look  on  me :  since  it  is  so, 
Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died. 
For  AngeLo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent : 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perished  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  sub- 
jects; 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 
Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Your  suit 's  unprofitable ;  stand  up,  I  say, 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault : 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour? 
Prov,  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 
Prov.  No,  my  good  lord;  it  was  by  private 

message. 
Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your 
office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  my  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me  after  more  advice  : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserved  alive. 
Duke.  What 's  he  ? 
Prov.  His  name  is  Barnardine. 
Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  bv  Claudio : 
Go,  fetch  him  hither:  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provost. 
Escal.  I  am  sorry  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  Lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeared, 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood 
And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward. 

Any.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure : 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
Ti8  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barnardine,  Claudio,  and 

Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Prov.  This  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  squarest  thy  life  according.     Thou  'rt  con- 
demned ; 
But  for  those  early  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come.     Friar  advise  him  ; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow  *s 
that? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  saved, 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head; 


As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

[  Unmuffles  CLAUDIO. 

Duke.  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  [To  Isabella. 
for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardoned :  and  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Give  me  your  hand  and  say  you  will  be  mine, 
He  is  my  brother  too  :  but  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this,  Lord  Angelo  perceives  he  's  safe ; 
Methinks  I  see  a  quickening  in  his  eye. 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth 

yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself; 
And  yet  here 's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon : 
You,  sirrah  [to  Lucio],  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 

a  coward, 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may; 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  please  you  I  might  be 
whipped. 

Duke.  Whipped  first,  sir,  and  hanged  after. 
Proclaim  it,  Provost,  round  the  city, 
If  any  woman 's  wronged  by  this  lewd  fellow 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself,  there 's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child),  let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finished, 
Let  him  be  whipped  and  hanged. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry 
me  to  a  whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I 
made  you  a  duke :  good  my  lord,  do  not  recom- 
pense me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Kemit  thy  other  forfeits.     Take  him  to  prison ; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing 
to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it- 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wronged,  look  you  restore* 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana ! — Love  her  Angelo ; 
I  have  confessed  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 
Thanks,good  friend  Escalus,for  thy  much  goodness: 
There *s  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  Provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy : 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio*s : 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What '8  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. 
So  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we  '11  shew 
What's.yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should 
"know.  [Exeunt. 
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"  The  moated  grange." — Act  III.,  Seme  1. 

▲  lonely  house  or  farm,  with  a  moat  round  It  A  grange 
formerly  meant  the  farm-house  belonging  to  a  monastery, 
and  situated  at  tome  distance.  On  this  suggestion  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  life  of  Mariana,  whose  loving  and 
deserted  heart  was  left  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  to  torment 
her  imagination  with  one  constant,  unchangeable,  and  un- 
availing idea,  a  beautiful  poem  has  been  founded  by  Tenny- 
son, from  which  we  give  the  following  stanzas : — 

(*  Upon  tlie  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking,  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow ; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  grey-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grunge. 

She  only  said,  *  The  day  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not/  she  said; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !' 

■'  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 
The  door  U|>on  the  hinges  creaked, 
The  blue  fly  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 

Old  faces  glitnmcrvd  through  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without, 
She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said ; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  1' " 


"Ws  shall  haveall  the  world  drink  brown  and  white  bastard.** 

Act  HI.,  Scene  8. 

"Bastard"  was  a  sweet  wine.  It  generally  meant  raisin 
wrae.  Of  course  there  Is  a  double  moaniug  In  the  use  of 
the  word  here. 

"Twi  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuries,  the 
merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  rrorscr  allowed,  by  order  of 
law,  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm  ;  and  furred  with 
fox  and  lamb-shins  too,"  dec. — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  the  "  two  usuries "  by  observing  that 
"usury  may  be  used  by  an  easy  license  for  the  professors  of 
usury."  The  expression  appeurs  to  mean  more  than  this; 
and  to  suggest  the  extortion  of  a  large  interest  upon  capital 
In  other  matters  not  exactly  connected  with  the  monetary 
professors.  These  latter  are  ''the  worser."  who  wear  fox 
and  lamb-skin  facings,  which  were  much  worn  In  Shaksperc's 
time.  The  two  usuries,  however,  seem  to  Interpenetrate  each 
other,  or  to  have  some  peculiar  Jest  in  common. 


"  His  neck  will  corns  to  your  waist ;  a  cord,  sir,'* 

Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

Alluding  to  the  cord  round  a  friar's  waist. 


"lie puts  transgression  tc*t.** — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

He  puts  transgression  to  its  wit's  end,  or  to  the  last  shifty 
by  the  exercise  of  his  new  authority. 

**A  ducat  In  her  clack-dish.1' — Act  III.,  Scene  U. 

A  wooden  di.«h,  with  a  cover,  which  bccg:ir«  were  accus- 
tomed to  dark  up  and  down,  by  way  of  remindiug  the  pas- 
sengoit  of  their  charity. 

"  The  greater  file  of  the  subject,"  &c. — Act  III.,  Scene  8. 
The  larger  number, — the  majority  of  the  people. 
VOL.  I.  2d 


"  The  business  he  hath  helmed." — Act  III.,  Scene  ft. 

The  business,  or  Teasel  of  the  state,  of  which  he  bath 
taken  the  holm. 


"  This  would  make  mercy  swear." — Act  III.,  Scene  9. 

"Mbarckb  for  Mbasurb"  has  had  the  equivocal  good 
fortune  of  exhibiting,  to  a  more  than  usual  extent,  the 
learned  energies  of  equally  astonished  and  astonishing  com- 
mentators. Farmer  says,  "  I  do  not  much  like  *  mercy  swear,' 
the  old  reading;  or  *  mercy  swerve,'  Dr.  Warburton's  correc- 
tion. I  believe  it  should  be,  'this  would  make  mercy  severe.' " 
It  hence  appears,  that  when  these  gentlemen  came  to  a  word 
or  expression  in  Miaksperc,  which  they  did  not  understand,  or 
did  not  much  like,  they  deliberately  altered  it  with  great  self- 
congratulation,  to  adapt  it  to  their  own  sense.  Stcevens  objects 
to  these  corrections  of  "the  old  reading,"  and  he  does  so— 
not  because  the  system  is  presumptuous,  destructive  to 
originality,  and  therefore  vicious  at  all  times — but  because, 
with  reference  to  the  i>assage  in  question,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  "  mercy "  being  so  outraged  as  to  "  swear,"  he  suddenly 
recollects  that  we  sometimes  say  of  a  tiling,  "  It  Is  enough  so 
make  a  parson  swear." 


"  Come  Philip  and  Jacob.'1— Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

A  quaint  allusion  to  the  saints'  days,  Philip  and  James, 
or  Jacobus. 


"  There  is  so  great  a  fever  on  'goodness,  that  the  dis- 
solution of  it  must  cure  it." — Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

Virtue  has  become  so  extreme  and  outrageous,  that  it 
must  have  a  speedy  end. 


"  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  mahe  societies 
secure;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed: 
much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

There  is  scarcely  enough  truth  in  mankind  to  enable 
society  to  hold  together,  and  yet  there  is  enough  reliance 
and  unsuspicious  confidence  to  render  friendships  ruinous. 


"By  the  instruction  of  his  frailty." — Act  III.,  Scene  8. 
At  the  instigations  of  his  frail  humanity. 

"  Mocking  practice  on  the  times.** — Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

How  may  false  appearances,  or  crimes  mimicking  the 
likeness  of  virtues,  deceive  the  world. 


"  Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  only  the  first  Terse  of  a  song  attributed  to  8hakt- 
pere,  and  no  doubt  written  by  him,  which  was  among  his 
poems,  printed  in  1040.  Some  of  these  poems  are  considered 
of  doubtful  authority,  and  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  song 
appears  also  in  Beaumont's  tragedy  of  "Tbb  Bloody 
Broth  br."     The  second  verse  is  as  follows : — 

"  Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  fro/en  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  thut  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 
But  first  set  my  ]>oor  heart  free, 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee." 

*•  With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  shew  me,"  Sec. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

So  that,  had  they  been  seen,  it  would  have  appeared  to 
the  spectators,  by  the  action  and  gesticulation  of  Angalo,  that 
he  was  giving  her  sage  precepts  and  moral  instruction. 
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NOTES. 


"  Our  corn'*  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  For  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow,"  renders  the  meaning  of  the 
line  obscure,  from  its  want  of  connexion.  Even  the  change 
of  the  word  tithe  into  tilth,  or  tillage,  as  proposed  by  various 
commentators,  does  not  help  us  in  the  least  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Is  it  a  joke  to  the  effect  that  we  must  hasten  to  reap 
oar  corn,  that  we  may  sow  the  tithes  ? 

**  Were  he  mealed 

With  that  which  he  corrected — Act  IV.,  Scene  9. 

Were  he  fed,  or  Ailed,  with  that  which  he  now  denounces ; 
or,  had  he  made  his  meal  on  this  rloe,  which  he  now 
corrects. 

44  And  you  ehaU  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

Tou  shall  hare  jour  revenge ;  you  shall  unload  your  bosom. 

"  The  old  fantastical  Duke  of  dark  corners.9* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Schlegel.  the  finest  of  Shakspere's  critics  (as  Hailltt  was 
the  finest  commentator),  has  some  admirable  remarks,  in 
his  "Lboturm  om  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature," 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Duke,  and  the  masterly  way 
In  which  Shakspere  contrives  incidentally  to  give  a  satirical 
cut  at  his  peculiarities  from  the  mouth  of  Lucio.  The  Duke 
loves  Justice  and  truth,  but  it  is  his  "  crotchet "  to  attain 
them  by  crooked  ways,  and  by  lurking  in  disguises.  "The 
interest,'*  says  Schlegel,  "reposes  altogether  on  the  action; 
cariosity  constitutes  no  part  of  our  delight,  for  the  Duke,  In 
the  disguise  of  a  monk,  Is  always  present  to  watch  over  his 
dangerous  representatives,  and  to  avert  every  evil  which 
oauld  possibly  be  apprehended.  The  Duke  acts  the  part  of 
the  monk  naturally,  oven  to  deception ;  he  unites  in  his  per- 
son the  wisdom  of  the  priest  and  the  prince.  His  wisdom  is 
merely  fond  of  too  roundabout  ways;  his  vanity  is  flattered 
by  acting  Invisibly,  like  an  earthly  providence;  he  Is  mora 
entertained  with  overbearing  his  subjects  than  governing 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  he  at  last  extends  pardon 
to  all  the  guilty,  we  do  not  see  how  his  original  purpose  of 
restoring  the  strictness  of  the  laws,  by  committing  the  exe- 
cution of  them  to  other  hands,  has  In  anywise  been  accom- 
plished.** Hazlitt  thinks  he  was  "  more  absorbed  in  his  own 
plots  and  gravity  than  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ; 
more  tenacious  of  his  own  character  than  attentive  to  the 
feelings  and  apprehensions  of  others."  All  this  seems  true, 
and  yet  we  feel  that  the  Duke,  however  "  fantastical,"  is  an 
amiable  man :  he  loves  Justice,  but  mercy  still  more. 

"  This  deed  unshapes  me  quite*' — Act  IT.,  Scene  4. 

This  crime  changes  my  natural  shape,  and  deforms  my 
authority. 


"  Do  not  banish  reason 

For  inequality.1* — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Do  not  consider  me  insane,  nor  refuse  to  bear  my  cause, 
because  of  my  inferior  rank  to  my  oppressor. 

^^  "  But  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid ; 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Make  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid :  and  hide,  or  dis- 
miss from  your  mind,  the  false  which  seems  true.  The  exact 
meaning  is  not  certain,  the  discrepancy  being  probably  in- 


duced by  the  equivocal  use  of  the  words  "  hid  "  and  "  hide." 
Mr.  Malone  goes  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  explain  the  pas- 
sage. He  says,  "And  for  ever  hide— that  is,  plunge  Into 
eternal  darkness,  the  false  one;  that  is,  Angelo,  who  now 
seems  honest."  By  what  species  of  logic  this  prodigious 
reading  of  the  simple  word  "hide"  can  be  Justified,  is  no 
more  apparent  than  the  preternatural  power  by  which  the 
Duke  should  have  the  means  of  plunging  a  man  into  "  eternal 
darkness." 

"  Like  doth  quit  like,  and  *  Measure*  still  'for  Measure.' " 

Act  V,  Scene  1. 

"The  play,"  says  Schlegel,  "takes  improperly  its  name 
from  the  punishment :  the  wiims  of  the  whole  is  properly  the 
triumph  of  mercy  over  strict  justice ;  no  man  being  himself 
so  secure  from  error  as  to  be  entitled  to  deal  it  out  among 
his  equals.  The  most  beautiful  ornament  of  this  composi- 
tion is  tho  character  of  Isabella,  who,  in  the  intention  of 
taking  the  veil,  allows  herself  to  be  prevailed  on  by  pious 
love  again  to  tread  the  perplexing  ways  of  the  world;  while 
the  heavenly  purity  of  her  mind  is  not  even  stained  with  one 
unholy  thought  by  the  general  corruption:  in  the  humble 
robes  of  the  novice  of  a  nunnery,  she  is  a  true  angel  of 
light."  The  following  subtle  remarks  are  made  by  Haxlitt: 
— "  This  is  a  play  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  wisdom.  Bat 
there  is  a  general  want  of  passion;  the  affections  are  at  a 
stand ;  our  sympathies  are  repulsed  and  defeated  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  only  passion  which  Influences  the  story  is  that 
of  Angelo ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  a  much  greater  passion 
for  hypocrisy  than  for  his  mistress.  Neither  are  we  greatly 
enamoured  of  Isabella's  rigid  chastity,  though  she  could 
not  act  otherwise  than  she  did.  We  do  not  feel  the  same 
confidence  in  the  virtue  that  is  'sublimely  good'  at  another's 
expense,  as  if  it  had  been  put  to  some  less  disinterested 
trial."  The  same  writer,  after  remarking  on  the  eouivocal 
character  and  situation  in  the  drama  of  the  Duke,  Claudlo, 
and  the  love  of  Mariana  for  Angelo,  at  whose  conduct  wo 
revolt,  adds,  that  "  in  this  respect  there  may  be  said  to  be  a 
general  system  of  cross-purposes  between  the  feelings  of  tho 
different  characters,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  or  the 
audience."  Coleridge  says  that  this  play  is  to  him,  "the 
most  painful— say,  rather,  the  only  painful  part  of  Shaks- 
pere's  genuine  works."  The  reasons  he  assigns,  however, 
are  rather  poor  and  conventional. 


"I partly  think 


A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds, 

Till  he  did  look  on  me." — Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

This  was  not  only  true,  but  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the 
character  of  Isabel  that  she  should  be  so  forgiving  as  to 
admit  the  fact;  and,  at  the  passionate  intercession  of  Ma- 
riana, make  it  a  plea  for  the  sparing  of  Angelo  s  life.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  shocked  at  this  forgiving  disposition  in  Isabel, 
and  propounds  the  moral,  "that  women  think  ill  of  nothing 
that  raises  the  credit  of  their  beauty,  and  are  ready,  however 
virtuous,  to  pardon  any  act  which  they  think  incited  by  their 
own  charms."  He  ventures  this  opinion,  however,  by  saying, 
"I  am  afraid,  our  varlet  poet  intended  to  inculcate,  that 
women,"  lec  What  must  the  Doctor  have  thought  of  Shaks- 
pere, and  what  of  himself  T  However  Shakspere  might  sink 
and  dwindle  in  his  comparison,  it  was  hardly  fair,  notwith- 
standing, to  saddle  the  "varlet"  with  the  intention  of  Incul- 
cating so  illiberal  a  calumny.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  Shakspere,  that  he  never  "inculcates"  any- 
thing :  he  leaves  people  to  find  what  they  can. 

R.  II.  H. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


I  HE  sparkling  comedy  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  is  like  one  of  those 

feminine  fascinators,  who,  id  real  life— despite  of  some  irregularity  of 
feature  and  lome   trifling  incongruities  of  conduct — chum  all  beholden, 
and  convert  the  sternest   would-be  critics  into  delighted  admirers.     The 
comic  and  serious  portions  cf  the  dialogue  relieve  each  other  admirably. 
There  is  rather  too  much  salt,  perhaps,  and  that  not  invariably  attic,  in 
the  verbal  encounters  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice;  bat  the  combatants  are, 
st  any  rate,  always  alive,  and  never  fail,  either  in  reading  or  on  the  stage, 
to  infuse  a  portion  of  their  superabundant  vitality  into  the  most  lethargic  spec- 
tator or  reader.     The  better  natures,  too,  of  this  cantankerous  pair,  "  too  wise  to 
woo  peaceably,"  are  finely  drawn  forth  by  the  wrongs  of  the  amiable  Hero.    The 
tender    friendship,    and    instinctive  glowing   scorn    of  meanness,   falsehood,   and 
cruelty,  evinced  by  Beatrice  on  this  trying  occasion,   however  vehemently  ex- 
pressed, are  to  as  proof  potential  that  she  is  do  less  capable  of  ardent,  genuine 
love:  of  "taming  her  wild  heart  to  the  loving  hand"  of  any  gallant  possessing 
suflcient  sense  and  sympathy  to  feel  and  appreciate  its  inner  and  less  obvious 
qualities.    The  meridian   sunbeams  do  not  the  less  warm  and  invigorate  the 
earth,  because  they  flicker  in  oar  eyes,  and  will  not  indulge  them  in  a  long  and 
placid  gtse.     Marriage,  to  such  natures  as   those  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice, 
cornel  like  evening,  with  ha  illumined  clouds,  its  softened  lights,  and  balmier 
odours.    We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  for  a  moment,  even  with  Mr. 
1     mpbeil,   that   these   brilliant  lovers,   when    they    thoroughly    understood   each 
/'      other,  led  very  harmonious  and  contented  lives.     Of  the  depth  of  Benedick's  sentiment, 
*   i        ■  ibe  wise  may  make  some  scruple  of  a  doubt,"  although  the  tendency  of  evidence  is,  upon 
the  whole,  decidedly  in  his  favour;  bat  Beatrice,  our  life  upon  it,  subsided  into  a  charming,  reasonable 
wife,  and  a  most  affectionate,  devoted  mother. 

Of  the  serious  characters,  the  Friar  is  the  only  one  to  whom  we  can  thoroughly  accord  our  personal 
liking.  Goodness  and  wisdom  seem  to  stand  on  either  side  of  him,  as  visible  supporters.  His  speeches, 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  accusation  scene,  are  perhaps  the  finest  things  in  the  play.  Don  Pedro,  how- 
ever, and  his  bastard  Brother,  I.eonaw,  Antonio,  and  Claudio,  are  all  exhibited  with  Shakspere's  usual 
nicety  of  discrimination,  and  enlivened  with  numerous  masterly  touches  of  poetic  truth. 

Merely  to  name  that  marvellous  "pretty  piece  of  flesh,"  Dogberry,  is  to  give  signal  for  "the  lungs 
to  crow  like  chanticleer."  Blessings  on  his  good  nature  and  his  bad  grammar  1  We  respect  the  one, 
while  laughing  at  the  other.  "  Truly,  he  would  not  bang  a  dog  with  his  good  will ;  much  more  a  man 
who  hath  any  honesty  in  him."  When  the  heart  speaks,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  blunder.  In  this  feeling. 
honest  Dogberry,  than  wert  the  "right  master  constable,"  after  all. — Affectionately  we  commit  thee  to 
thy  pleasant  destiny.  Happy,  and  making  happy,  long  mayst  thou  bestride  thine  innocent  hobby,  charg- 
ing watchmen  and  detecting  plots,  till  thou  and  the  world  grow  tired  of  each  other.  Methinka  we  see 
thee  at  this  moment,  cantering  off,  Goodman  Verges  seated  humbly  behind  thee  {"  if  two  men  ride  of  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind  "),  yet  turning  round  benignantly  to  vent  the  pregnant  admonition  to  thine 
admiring  satellites,  "An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  op  ME!"  And  so  they  will,  of 
course.  Depend  upon  it,  your  worship  will  not  easily  he  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  thine  erudite  exposition  of  "  the  statues,"  and  sitting  with  the  docility  of  little 
children  at  the  foot  of  the  learned  tribunal  over  which  (in  the  richest  of  thy  two  justly -vaunted  gowns) 
thou  presides!  with  a  dignity  so  amusing  and  so  self-complacent. 

"Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  was  originally  published  in  quarto,  and  entered  at  Stationers' Hall, 
August  23,  1600.  The  serious  incidents  of  the  plot,  in  their  main  features,  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  the  "  Cent  Hurroirnxs  Tbagiotjeb  "  of  Belleforest,  who  in  his  turn  copied  from  'he  Italian 
novelist.  Bsadello. 


Scene  \.~ Before  Leonato's  Houm. 

Bntsr  Leonato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  othen, 
with  a  Messenger. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro 
□f  Arragon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Men.  He  is  very  rear  by  this;  he  was  not 
three  leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in 
this  action  P 

Men.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever 


brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young 
Florentine,  called  Clnudio. 

Men.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro ;  he  hath  borne  him- 
self beyond  the  promise  of  his  age  ;  doing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feat*  of  a  lion  i  be  hath, 
indeed,  better  bettered  expectation,  than  you 
iu«t  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will 
be  very  mnch  glad  of  it 

Men.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  ard 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I 


there  appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  ao  much, 
that  joy  could  not  shew  itself  modest  enough 
without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Malt.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  There 
are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed. 
How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to 
joy  at  weeping! 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Montanto  re- 
turned from  tbe  wan,  or  no  P 


Men*.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there 
was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 
Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece? 
Hero.  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick,  of 

Men.  O,  he  is  returned;  and  as  pleasant  as 
ever  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  hills  here  in  Messina,  and 
challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight:  and  my  uncle's 
fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid, 
and  challenged  him   at  the  bird-bolL — I  pray 


you,  how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in 
these  wart  ?  But  how  many  hath  he  killed  P  for 
indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  'Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick 
too  much ;  but  he  'II  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt 


Met!.  He  hath  done  good  s 


■.  lady,  ; 


Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath 
holp  to  eat  it:  be  is  a  very  valiant  trencher- 
man, he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Men.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Heat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ;  but  what 

Men.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ; 
stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed;  he  is  no  less  than  a 
stuffed  man :  but  for  the  stuffing — well,  we  are 
ail  mortal. 


Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior 
Benedick  and  her;  they  never  meet  but  there  is 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our 
last  conflict,  four  of  his  rive  wits  went  halting  off, 
and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one : 
so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself 
warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between 
himself  and  his  horse;  for  it  is  all  the  wealth 
that  be  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable 
creature. — Who  is  his  companion  now  P  He 
hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Mrs*,  id  it  possible? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith 
but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with 
the  next  block. 

Men.  I  a*'.',  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in 
your  books. 
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Beat,  No:  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my 
itudy.  But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ? 
Is  there  no  young  squarer  now,  that  will  make 
a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  ? 

Meu.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
disease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick, 
it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Meu,  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Meu.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  attended  by  Balthazar  and 
others ;  Don  John,  Claudio,  and  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  Signior  Leonato,  you  are 
come  to  meet  your  trouble  :  the  fashion  of  the 
world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the 
likeness  of  your  grace  :  for  trouble  being  gone, 
comfort  should  remain ;  but  when  you  depart  from 
me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  wil- 
lingly.— I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene  JW  ere  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you 
a  child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick :  we 
may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. 
Truly  the  lady  fathers  herself. — Be  happy,  lady ! 
for  you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all 
Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signior  Benedick ;  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain !  are  you 
yet  living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while 
she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  Signior 
Benedick  ?  Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  dis- 
dain, if  you  come  in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat  But  it 
is  certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  ex- 
cepted :  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that 
I  had  not  a  hard  heart ;  for  truly  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they  would 
else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor. 
I  thank  God,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your 
humour  for  that ;  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark 
at  a  crow,  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 


mind !  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape 
a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
't  were  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongue ;  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your 
way  o'  God's  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I 
know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato— 
Signior  Claudio  and  Signior  Benedick — my  dear 
friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him 
we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month;  and 
he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer.  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but 
prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
forworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord  : 
being  reconciled  to  the  prince,  your  brother,  1 
owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many 
words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go 
together.  [Exeunt  all  but  Benedick  4*  Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter 
of  Signior  Leonato? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me  as  an  honest  man 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would 
you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a 
professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judg- 
ment. 

Bene.  Why,  i*  faith,  methinks  she  is  too  low 
for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise, 
and  too  little  for  a  great  praise :  only  this  com- 
mendation I  can  afford  her ;  that  were  she  other 
than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome ;  and  being  no 
other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport ;  I  pray 
thee  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  enquire 

after  her? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play 
the  flouting  Jack ;  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare- 
finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter?  Come,  in 
what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I 
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no  such  matter :  there 's  her  cousin,  an  she 
were  not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as 
much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last 
of  December.  But  I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to 
turn  husband ;  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is  it  come  to  this,  i' faith?  Hath  not 
the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with 
suspicion  ?  shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  three- 
score again  ?  Go  to,  i'  faith :  an  thou  wilt  needs 
thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look,  Don  Pedro  is 
returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro,  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
that  you  followed  not  to  Leonato's? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me 
to  tell. 

D.  Pedro,  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene,  You  hear,  Count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on 
my  allegiance — mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance : 
— He  is  in  love.  With  who? — now  that  is  your 
grace's  part  Mark  how  short  his  answer  is : — 
With  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud,  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene,  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  "  It  is  not 
so,  nor  'twas  not  so ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  so." 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  he  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro,  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the  lady 
is  very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  6peak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought 

Claud,  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my 
lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D,  Pedro,  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene,  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die 
in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic 
in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud,  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but 
in  the  force  ot  nis  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her ;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her 
most  humble  thanks :  but  that  I  will  have  a  re- 
cheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle 
in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women  shall  pardon 
me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to 
mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust 
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none ;  and  the  fine  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go 
the  finer)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shdl  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hun- 
ger, my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove  that  ever  J 
lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get  again 
with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad- 
maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a 
brothel-house,  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat, 
and  shoot  at  me :  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : — 
"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may ;  but  if  ever  th  e 
sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's 
horns  and  set  them  in  my  forehead :  and  let  me 
be  vilely  painted ;  and  in  such  great  letters  as 
they  write,  "  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,"  let 
them  signify  under  my  sign,  "  Here  you  may 
see  Benedick  the  married  man." 

Gaud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst 
be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporise  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  Signior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's ;  commend  me  to  him,  and  tel! 
him  T  will  not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for  indeed  he 
hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  "To  the  tuition  of  God.     From  mv 

house,"  (if  I  had  it)— 

D.  Pedrof  "  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving 
friend,  Benedick." 

Bene,  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not  The  body  of 
your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  frag- 
ments, and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on 
neither :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  exa- 
mine your  conscience ;  and  so  I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do 
me  good. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach ;  teach  it 
but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she 's his  only  heir : 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio? 

Claud.  O,  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
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That  liked,  but  hod  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
But  now  I  am  returned,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is ; 
Saying,  1  liked  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 
And  I  will  break  with  her  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.    Was 't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  begann'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Claud,  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
1  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader 
than  the  flood? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity : 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  't  is  once,  thou  lov'st; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
1  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  1  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father,  will  I  break ; 
And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother?  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son  ?    Hath  he  provided  this  music  ? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I 
can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed 
not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them;  but  they  have  a 
good  cover,  they  shew  well  outward.  The  prince 
and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached 
alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by 
a  man  of  mine  :  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio 
that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant 
to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if 
lie  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the 
present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with 
you  of  it 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow.  I  will  send  for  him, 
and  question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no :  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream  till  it 
appear  itself:  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 
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withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  perad venture  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it.  [Several  persons  cross  the  stage. 
Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do.' — O,  I 
cry  you  mercy,  friend;  go  you  with  me,  und  I 
will  use  your  skill. — Good  cousins,  have  a  care 
this  busy  time.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  goujere,  my  lord !  why  are  you 
thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without 
limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  bles- 
sing bringeth  it . 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient 
sufferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 
sayst  thou  art)  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief. 
I  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  1  must  be  sad  when  I 
have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when 
I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ; 
sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  to  no  man's 
business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no 
man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment  You 
have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and 
he  has  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is 
impossible  you  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the 
fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful 
that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my 
blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to  fashion 
a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any :  in  this,  though 
I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man, 
it  must  not  be  denied  that  I  am  a  plain-deal- 
ing villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and 
enfranchised  with  a  clog ;  therefore  I  have  de- 
creed not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I 
would  do  my  liking :  in  the  mean  time,  let  me 
be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  ?  . 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. 
— Who  comes  here  ?  What  news,  Borachio  ? 

Enter  Borachio. 

Bora.  1  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper: 
the  prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained 
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by  Lfonato;  and  ]  can  give  you  intelligence  of 
an  intended  marriage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  fur  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on!  What  is  lie  for  a  fool,  that  be  troths 
himself  to  unquietnesa  1 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  band. 

D.  John.  Who?  tbe  most  exquisite  Claudia? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire  1  and  who,  and 
who? — which  way  looks  he 7 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heii 
of  Leon  a  to. 

D.John.  A  very  forward  March-chick  1  How 
came  you  to  this  I 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  *  perfumer,  as  I 
was  smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  tbe  prince   | 


and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference : 
I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras ;  and  there  heard 
it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero 
for  himself,  and,  having  obtained  her,  give  ner 
to  Count  Claudio. 

D.John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither;  this 
may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure;  (hat  young 
start-up  hath  alt  the  glory  of  my  overthrow;  if 
I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every 
way :  you  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  meT 

Can.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper ;  their 
cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued.  'Would 
the  cook  were  of  my  mind  '—Shall  we  go  prove 
what's  to  be  done? 

Bora.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Eir  unt. 


Scimb  I. — A  Halt  in  Leokato's  Home. 

Entrr  Lbomito,  Antonio,  Hkso,  Bbatrick, 
ami  othtri. 

Leon.  Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I 
lever  can  see  him,  but  I  am  heortbumed  an  hour 
after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Btat.  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were 
made  just  in  the  midway  between  him  and 
Benedick :  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  sari 
nothing ;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest 
■on,  evermore  tattling. 

/.eon.  Then  half  Signior  Benedick's  tongue 
in  Count  John's  mouth,  and  half  Count  John's 
melancholy  in  Signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  toot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  bis  purse,  such  a  mau 
would  win  any  woman  in  the  world — if  he  could 
get  her  goud  will. 


Lion.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith,  she  is  loo  curst 

Btat.  Too  curat  is  more  than  curst.  I  shall 
lessen  God's  sending  that  way :  for  it  is  said, 
"  Ciod  senda  a  curst  cow  short  horns  ;"  but  to  a 
cow  too  curst,  He  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send 
you  no  horns. 

Btat.  Just,  if  He  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the 
which  blessing  I  am  at  Him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening.  Lord !  I  could  not  endure 
a  husband  with  a  beard  on  bis  face ;  I  bad  rather 
lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  husband  that  hath 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress  him 

in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentle- 
woman? He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a 
youth;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a 
man :  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not 
for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  1  am  not 
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for  him.  Therefoie,  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in 
earnest  of  the  bearhcrd,  and  lead  his  apes  into 
hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  and  say,  "  Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice, 
get  you  to  heaven :  here  *s  no  place  for  you 
maids : "  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to 
Saint  Peter  for  the  heavens :  he  shews  me  where 
the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as 
the  day  is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece  [to  Hero],  I  trust  you  will 
be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say,  "Father,  as  it  please  you;" 
but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome 
fellow ;  or  else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say, 
"  Father,  as  it  please  me." 

Leo*.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman 
to  be  over-mastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ? 
to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  way- 
ward marl  ?  No,  uncle,  I  '11  none  :  Adam's  sons 
are  my  brethren ;  and  truly,  1  hold  it  a  sin  to 
match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you : 
if  the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know 
your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time :  if  the  prince 
be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
everything,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
hear  me,  Hero :  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting, 
is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace: 
the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig, 
and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly 
modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ; 
and  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad 
legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster, 
till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  daylight. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering ;  brother,  make 
good  room. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Bal- 
thazar, Don  John,  Borachio,  Margaret, 
Ursula,  and  others,  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend  ? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and 
say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk ;  and  espe- 
cially when  I  walk  away. 


D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero.  1  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  de- 
fend the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why  then  your  visor  should  be  thatched. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[  Takes  her  aside. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  for 
I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may 
cry,  "Amen." 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
the  dance  is  done ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words :  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough ;  you  are  Signior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  will  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless 
you  were  the  very  man.  Here  's  his  dry  hand  up 
and  down ;  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word.  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come ;  do  you  think  1  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and 
there 's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful — and  that  1  had 
my  good  wit  out  of  the  "  Hundred  merry  Talcs ;" 
— well,  this  was  Signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What 'she? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene .  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester, — a  very 
dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible 
slanders.  None  but  libertines  delight  in  him; 
and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in 
his  villany;  for  he  both  pleaseth  men  and  an- 
gers them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him,  and 
beat  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet:  I  would 
he  had  boarded  me, 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  1 11  tell 
him  What  you  say. 
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Flint.  Do,  'In:  he'll  but  break  a  comparison 
or  two  on  me;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked, 
or  not  laughed  at,  strike;  him  into  melancholy : 
mill  Ibtfl  llieru  'b  .1  partridge'  wing  saved,  for  the 
fool  will  ent  no  supper  that  night.  [VtMM  vrilhin. 
Wa  nut  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leavo 

them  at  the  next  turning.  [Dance. 

[Eieunl  all  b-il  Don  John,  Boatcnin, 

MtTCutmo. 

D.  John.  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero, 
and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him 
about  it.      The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one 

Bura.  And  that  U  Claudio:  I  know  him  by 
his  bearing. 

D.  Jnhii,    Are  you  not  Senior  Benedick? 

CUad.  You  know  me  well;    I  am  he. 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  bro- 
ther in  his  love:  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero;  I 
pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her,  she  is  no  equal 
for  his  birth :  you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest 

Claud.   How  know  you  lie  loves  herf 

D.Johii.  I  Iieurd  him  swear  his  affectum. 

Bora.  So  did  1,  too;  and  he  swore  he  would 
marry  her  to  night. 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[EjMmt  Diis  John  and  Bobaciico. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
Hill  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio.— 


Tis  ceitain  so;  the  prince  woos  for  himself. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 

Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 

Therefore,  all  heart*  in  love  use  their  own  tongues; 

Ut  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 

And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 

Against  whose  charms  faith  melteib  into  blood. 

This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 

Which  I  mistrusted  not:  Fare  well,  therefore,  Hero. 

Rt-enttr  Benedick. 

Bine.  Count  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  met 

Claud.  Whither? 

Briie.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your 
own  business,  Count.  What  fashion  will  you 
wear  the  garland  off  About  your  neck,  like  an 
usurer's  chain »  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieu- 
tenant's scarf?  You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for 
the  prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bear.  Why,  that 's  spoken  like  an  honeit  dro- 
ver; so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think  tho 
prince  would  have  served  jou  thus! 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bent.  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  a  blind  man; 
'l  was  the  hoy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you  '11 
beat  the  post. 

Claud.   If  it  will  not  be,  I  'II  leave  you.  [Eat. 

Bene.  Alas!  poor  hurt  fowl!  Now  will  he 
creep  into  sedges— But  that  my  Lady  Beatrice 
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should  know  me,  and  not  know  me !  The  Prince's 
fool !  Ha,  it  may  be  I  go  under  that  title,  because 
I  am  merry. — Yea ;  but  so ;  I  am  apt  to  do  myself 
wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  the 
bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world 
into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out  Well,  I  '11 
be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro,  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  Count  ? 
Did  you  see  him  P 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part 
of  lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy 
as  a  lodge  in  a  warren :  I  told  him,  and  I  think 
I  told  him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good 
will  of  this  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my 
company  to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a 
garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a 
rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped !  What's  his  fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy ; 
who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's-nest, 
shews  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgres- 
sion ?    The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland 
he  might  have  worn  himself;  and  the  rod  he 
might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it, 
have  stolen  his  bird's-nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by 
my  faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you ;  the  gentleman  that  danced  with  her,  told 
her  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance 
of  a  block ;  an  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it 
would  have  answered  her ;  my  very  visor  began 
to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her.  She  told  me, 
not  thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the 
Prince's  jester;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great 
thaw;  huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  im- 
possible conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a 
man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at 
me.  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs: 
if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her, — she  would  infect 
to  the  north  star.  I  would  not  marry  her,  though 
she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left 
him  before  he  transgressed ;  she  would  have  made 
Hercules  have  turned  spit ;  yea,  and  have  cleft 
his  club  to  make  the  fire,  too.  Come,  talk  not  of 
her;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good 
apparel.  I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would 
conjure  her;  for  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a 


man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary ; 
and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would 
go  thither ;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and 
perturbation  follow  her. 

Re-enter  Claudio  and  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  ser- 
vice to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  antipodes,  that  you  can  devise 
to  send  me  on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker 
now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you 
the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair 
off  the  great  Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embas- 
sage to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words' 
conference  with  this  harpy.  You  have  no  em- 
ployment for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  com- 
pany. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here 's  a  dish  I  love  not ;  I 
cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come :  you  have  lost 
the  heart  of  Signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ; 
and  I  gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his 
single  one  :  marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me 
with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well 
say  I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my 
lord,  lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I 
have  brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me 
to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  Count  ?  wherefore 
are  you  sad  ? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then  ?  sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  Count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well:  but  civil,  Count;  civil  as  an 
orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complex  ion. 

D.  Pedro.  Y  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to 
be  true ;  though  I  '11  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his 
conceit  his  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in 
thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won;  I  have  broke  with 
her  father,  and  his  good  will  obtained :  name  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes;  his  grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  Count,  't  is  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — 
Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours ;  I  give  away 
myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop 
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his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak 
neither. 

D.  Pedro,  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.  My  cousin  tells 
him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud,  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance! — Thus  goes 
every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burned; I  may  sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry,  "  Heigh- 
ho  !  for  a  husband." 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like 
you?  Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a 
maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days:  your  grace  is  too  costly  to 
wear  every  day.  But  I  beseech  your  grace, 
pardon  me ;  I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and 
no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and 
to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  ques- 
tion, you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that 
was  I  born. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I 
told  you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.  By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Exit  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
lady. 

Leon.  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element 
in  her,  my  lord ;  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she 
sleeps ;  and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  1  have  heard 
my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  un- 
happiness,  and  waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of 
a  husband. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means;  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for 
Benedick.  , 

Leon.  O  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a 
week  married,  they  woidd  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to 
go  to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord:  Time  goes  on 
crutches,  till  Love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  sovennight;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too, 
to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  vou  shake  the  head  at  so 
long  a  breathing ;  but  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio, 
the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us.    I  will,  in  the 


interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours; 
which  is,  to  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the 
Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the 
one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a 
match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you 
three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall 
give  you  direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
me  ten  nights'  watch  ings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you,  too,  gentle  Hero? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhope- 
fullest  husband  that  1  know :  thus  far  can  1  praise 
him ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour, 
and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teadh  you  how  to 
humour  your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Benedick : — and  I,  with  your  two  helps, 
will  so  practise  on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of 
his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall 
fall  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this, 
Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer ;  his  glory  shall  be 
ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so ;  the  Count  Claudio  shall 
marry  the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord,  but  I  can  cross  it 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinal  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure 
to  him ;  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affec- 
tion, ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou 
cross  this  marriage? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly, 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Shew  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the 
waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of 
the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's 
chamber-window. 

D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that  to  be  the  death 
of  this  marriage? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  Prince  your  brother;  spare  not  to 
tell  him  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  mar- 
rying the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do 
you  mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale, 
— such  a  one  as  Hero. 
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D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  Prince,  to 
vex  Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato. 
Look  you  for  any  other  issue  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endea- 
vour anything. 

Bora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 
Don  Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio  alone :  tell 
them,  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend 
a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  as — 
in  love  of  your  brother's  honour,  who  hath  made 
this  match ;  and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is 
thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the  sembhaee  of  a 
maid — that  you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will 
scarcely  believe  this  without  trial :  offer  them  in- 
stances ;  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood,  than 
to  see  me  at  her  chamber-window ;  hear  me  call 
Margaret,  Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Clau- 
dio ;  and  bring  them  to  see  this  the  very  night 
before  the  intended  wedding :  for,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall 
be  absent ;  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming 
truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be 
called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation  over- 
thrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it 
can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the 
working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and 
my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day 
of  marriage.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— Leon ato's  Garden. 

Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy. 

Bene.  Boy, — 

Boy.  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that; — but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.  [Exit  Boy. 

I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how 
much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates 
his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed 
at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  own  scorn,  by  falling  in  love : 
And  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum 
and  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor 
and  the  pipe :  I  have  known  when  he  would 
have  walked  ten  mile  a- foot,  to  see  a  good  ar- 
mour; and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake, 
carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet    He  was 


wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man  and  a  soldier  ;  and  now  is  he  turned 
orthographer;  his  words  are  a  very  fantastical 
banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be 
so  converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes  ?  I  can- 
not tell ;  I  think  not.  I  will  not  be  sworn  but 
love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster;  but  I'll 
take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster 
of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One 
woman  is  fair ;  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise ; 
yet  I  am  well :  another  virtuous ;  yet  I  am  well : 
but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman 
shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be, 
that's  certain;  wise,  or  I'll  none;  virtuous,  or 
I  '11  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I  '11  never  look 
on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or 
not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  God.  Ha!  the  Prince  and  Mon- 
sieur Love !    I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour. 

[  Withdraws. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and 

Balthazar, 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord. — How  still  the 
evening  is, 
As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 
himself? 

Claud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended, 
We  11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  11  hear  that 
song  again. 

Balth.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection : 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.   Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will 
sing; 
Since  many  a  wooer  does  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos ; 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro,  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the 
noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that 
he  speaks ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting!  [Music. 

Bene.  Now,  "Divine  air!"  now  is  his  soul 
ravished! — Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps'-guts 
should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ? — Well,  a 
horn  for  my  money,  when  all 's  done. 
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Balthazar  singi. 
.0  more,  ladies,  sigh  no 


But  let  them  go, 
del  be  you  blithe  and  bonny  ; 
rcrting  alt  your  sounds  of  woe 
Hey  nonny,  nonny. 


Sing  no  more  ditties,  aing  do  □ 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so , 
Since  summer  Grit 
Then  ugh  not  so 
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B.  Ptdro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song, 
Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 
D.Pedro.  Ha?  no;   no,  faith;   thou  singest 
well  enough  for  a  ibift 


Bene.  \Atidt.]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that 
should  have  honied  thus,  they  would  have  hinged 
him  :  and  I  pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mis- 
chief I  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven, 
come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry.  [To  Claudio.]— Dost 
thou  hear,  Balthazar?  I  pray  thee,  get  ua  some 
excellent  music;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would 
have  it  at  the  Lady  Hero's  chamber- window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

I).  Pedro.  Do  so :  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Balthazar  and  Music. 
Come  hither,  Leonato:  What  was  it  you  told 
me  of  to-day?  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in 
love  with  Signior  Benedick? 

Claud.  0,  ay.— Stalk  on,  stalk  on:  the  fowl 
sits.  [Aeule  to  Pedro.]— I  did  never  think  that 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  most  wonderful, 
that  she  should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick, 
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whom  she   bath,   in  all  outward    behaviours, 
teemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  Is't  possible?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
corner  ?  [Aside. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  of  it ;  but  that  she  loves  him  with 
an  enraged  affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite  of 
thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God !  counterfeit !  There  never  was 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passion,  as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shews 
she? 

Claud.  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

[Aside. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord!  She  will  sit  you 
— you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You  amaze 
me :  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been 
invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord  ; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Aside."]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but 
that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery 
cannot,  sure,  hide  itself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection ;  hold  it  up. 

[Aside. 

D.Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known 
to  Benedick  ? 

Leon.  No ;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that 's 
her  torment 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter 
says  :  "  Shall  I,"  says  she,  "that  have  so  oft  en- 
countered him  with  scorn,  write  to  him,  that  I 
love  him?" 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  begin- 
ning to  write  to  him :  for  she  '11  be  up  twenty 
times  a  night;  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her 
smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper : — my 
daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O ! — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was 
reading  it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
between  the  sheet  ? — 

Claud.  That. 

Leon.  O  !  she  tore  tho  letter  into  a  thousand 
halfpence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should 
be  so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew 
would  flout  her :  "  I  measure  him,"  says  she, 
'•by  my  own  spirit;  for  I  should  flout  him  if  he 
writ  to  me  ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
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curses: — "  O  sweet  Benedick!  God  give  me  pa- 
tience!" 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed;  my  daughter  says  so: 
and  the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometime  afraid  she  will  do  a 
desperate  outrage  to  herself.     It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good  that  Benedick  knew 
of  it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a 
sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to 
hang  him.  She 's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and, 
out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing  but  in  loving  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combat- 
ing in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to 
one  that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for 
her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and 
her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this 
dotage  on  me ;  I  would  have  daffed  all  other 
respects,  and  made  her  half  myself.  I  pray  you 
tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for 
she  says,  she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not ;  and 
she  will  die  ere  she  make  her  love  known ;  and 
she  will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will 
'bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  't  is  very  possible  he  '11  scorn 
it:  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  con- 
temptible spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward 
happiness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  shew  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in 
the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  see  he  is  wise ; 
for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion, 
or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like 
fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily 
keep  peace ;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do;  for  the  man 
doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him, 
by  some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am 
sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  see  Benedick, 
and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord;  let  her  wear 
it  out  with  good  counsel. 
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Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible;  she  may  wear 
her  heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  'U  hear  further  of  it  by 
your  daughter;  let  it  cool  the  while,  I  love 
Benedick  well :  and  I  could  wish  he  would  mo- 
destly examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is 
unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Gaud.  If  he  do  not  doat  on  her  upon  this,  I 
will  never  trust  my  expectation.  [Aside. 

D.  Pedro.  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread 
for  her;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her 
gentlewoman  carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage, 
and  no  such  matter;  that's  the  scene  that  I 
woidd  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show. 
Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato. 

Benedick  advances  from  the  arbour. 

Bene.  This  can  be  no  trick:  the  conference 
was  sadly  borne. — They  have  the  truth  of  this 
from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady;  it 
seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent  Love 
me !  why  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am 
censured :  they  say,  I  will  bear  myself  proudly, 
if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her;  they  say, 
too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of 
affection.  I  did  never  think  to  marry : — I  must 
not  seem  proud. — Happy  are  they  that  hear 
their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending. 
They  say,  the  lady  is  fair;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can 
bear  them  witness:  and  virtuous; — 'tis  so,  I 
cannot  reprove  it:  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me: 


— by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit; — 
nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly,  for  I  will  be 
horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have 
some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on 
me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against  mar- 
riage. But  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  A  man 
loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  en- 
dure in  his  age.  Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and 
these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from 
the  career  of  his  humour?  No:  the  world  must 
be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bache- 
lor, I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  mar- 
ried.— Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she 's 
a  fair  lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks, 
than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  Seen 
painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure  in  the  message  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon 
a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. — You 
have  no  stomach,  signior;  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha!  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid 
you  come  to  dinner; "  there 's  a  double  meaning 
in  that  "  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks 
than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me;"  that's  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you 
is  as  easy  as  thanks." — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of 
her,  I  am  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a 
Jew :  I  will  go  get  her  picture.  [Exit. 


ACT  III. — 8CXFE  I. 
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Scene  I.— Leosato's  Garden. 
Enter  Hero,  Hakoakbt,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  theft  into  the  parlour) 
There  shall  thou  find  ray  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Ciaudio: 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  oar  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her;  say  that  thou  overhesxd'st  us; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  bud  to  enter;— like  favourites, 
Hade  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will  she 

hide  her, 
To  listen  our  propose.    This  is  thy  office ; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Mara.  Ill  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you, 
presently.  |  [Exit 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick  j 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  lore  with  Beatrice.     Of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.    Now  begin ; 

EnUr  Beatrice,  behind. 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urt.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oart  the  silver  stream, 


And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait: 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  j  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture : 
Fear  you  not  ntj  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 

[T key  advance  to  the  bonier. 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  aa  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urt.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 

Hero.  So  says  the  Prince  and  my  new-trothed 
lord. 

Urt.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam? 

Hero.  Theydid  entreat  me  to  acquaint herof  it) 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  loved  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urt.  Why  did  you  so?  Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  aa  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  P 

Hero.  O  god  of  love!    I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Urt.  Sure,  I  think  so  j 
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Un.  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  he  so  much  without  true  judgment 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  prized  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you  he  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy;  Signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  heading,  argument,  and  valour, 
Goes  foremost  m  report  tlirough  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urx.  His  excellence  did  earn  it  ere  he  had  it. — 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero.  Why,  every  day ; — to-morrow.    Come, 
go  in ; 
1 11  shew  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  She's  limed,  I  warrant  you;  we  have 
caught  her,  madam. 

Hero.  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beatrice  advances. 

Beat.  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  Can  this  he  true? 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  hack  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee ; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand : 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  hind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  hand : 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  roportingly.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and 

Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  hut  stay  till  your  marriage  he 
consummate,  and  then  I  go  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I  '11  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil 
in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  shew  a 
child  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I 
will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ; 
for,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  he  is  all  mirth ;  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut 
Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the  little  hangman  dare 
not  shoot  at  him :  he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a 
hell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what  his 
heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 


Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I ;  mcthinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant ;  there 's  no  true 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with 
love  :  if  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it 

Bene.  Hang  it. 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards. 

D.  Pedro.  What?  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache? 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but 
he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet,  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange 
disguises :  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day ;  a  French- 
man to-morrow ;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries 
at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downward, 
all  slops ;  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward, 
no  doublet :  unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery, 
as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as 
you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs:  he  brushes  his 
hat  o'  mornings ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber's. 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his 
cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed  he  looks  younger  than  he  did. 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet : 
can  you  smell  him  out  by  that? 

Claud.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet 
youth  's  in  love 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melan- 
choly. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his 
face? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  oi  to.  paint  himself?  for  the 
which,  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  is 
now  crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed 
by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him  :  conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too;  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and  in 
despite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face 
upwards. 
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Boif.  Yet  u  this  no  charm  for  the  toi>tli-nchc. 

he  holds  you  well ;  and  in  dearness  of  heart  hath 

— Old  signior,   walk   aside   with   me ;    1   hare 

holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage  :  surely,  suit 

studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you, 

ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed. 

which  these  hohby-horses  must  not  hear. 

Ii.  Pedro.   Why,  what  s  the  matter  f 

[Extant  Benedick  wU  Umato, 

D.  John.   I  came  hither  to  MB  you:  ant),  cir- 

T>.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 

1  IIIIMlllMIII  shortened  (for  «h»  liath  been  too  long 

Beatrice. 

a  talking  of),  the  lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud.  Tin  even  bo.   Hero  and  Margaret  have 

Claud.  Who?  Hero? 

by  displayed  their  parts  with  Beatrice;  and  then 

D.  John.  Even  she ;    Lconato's   Hero,   your 

the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another,  when  ihey 

Hero,  every  man's  Hero. 

meet. 

Claud.  Disloyal! 

Enter  Dot.  John. 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out 

D.  John,  My  lord  nod  brother,  God  save  you. 

her  wickedness;   I  could  say,  she  were  worse; 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  wdl  fit  her  to 

D.John.  If  3*our  leisure  served,  [  would  speak 

it     Wonder  not,   till  further  warrant:  go  but 

with  you. 

with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chtunber- 

D.  Prdro.   In  private? 

window   entered,   even   the   night    before    her 

D.  John.  If  it  please  you : — yet  Count  Claudio 

w fil din g-dny  ;  it  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow 

may  hear;  for  wbut  1  would  speak  of  concerns 

wed  her;  hut  it  would  butter  lit  your  honour  lo 

hirn. 

change  your  mind. 

D.  Prdro.  What's  the  matter! 

Ckaid.  May  this  be  so? 

D.  Johi.  Means  your  lordship  to  be.  married 

D.  Pedro.    I  will  not  think  it. 

to-morrow  1                                      [To  Cmuoiu. 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see, 

D.  Pedro.  Yon  know  he  does. 

confess  not  that  you  know:  if  you  will  follow 

I).  John,    I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows 

ine,  I  will  shew  you  enough  ;  and  when  you  have 

what  I  know. 

seen  more  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  1  pray  you 

Claud.  If  1  sec  anything  to-night  why  I  should 
not  marry  her  to-morrow, — in  the  congregation, 

D.  John.   You  may  think  1  love  you  not;  let 

where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  mo  by 

D.  Pedro.  And,  its  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 

that  I  now  will  manifest:  for  my  brother,  1  think 

her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

s. 
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D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till 
you  are  my  witnesses:  bear  it  coldly  but  till 
midnight,  and  let  the  issue  shew  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned  ! 

Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting ! 

D.  John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented ! 
So  will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 
lExemt. 


Scene  111.-  A  Street. 
Enter  DoaiBftKl  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch. 
Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  true? 
Vera.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should 
suffer  solvation,  body  and  soul. 


.1 


Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good 
for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in 
them,  being  chosen  for  the  Prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desart- 
less  man  to  be  constable! 

Ill  Watch.  HughOatcoke,  sir,  or  George  Sea- 
coal  i  for  they  con  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal:  God 
hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well- 
favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write 
and  read  comes  by  nature. 

2nd  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 

Dogb.  You  have;  I  knew  it  would  be  your 
answer.     Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give 


God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it;  and  for 
your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought 
here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  lit  man  for  the 
constable  of  the  watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the 
lantern.  This  is  your  charge :  you  shall  com- 
prehend all  vagrom  men  ;  you  are  to  bid  any 
man  stand,  in  the  Prince's  name. 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  he  will  not  stand? 

Dogb.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 
him  go ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden, 
he  is  none  of  the  Prince's  subjects. 

Dogb.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  Prince's  subjects. — You  shall  alto  make 


no  noise  in  the  streets;  for,  for  the  watch  to 
babble  and  talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured. 

2nd  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk; 
we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  tike  an  ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchman  ;  for  I  cannot  see  how 
sleeping  should  offend :  only  have  a  care  that 
your  bills  be  not  stolen.  Well,  you  are  to  call 
at  all  the  alehouses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk 
get  them  to  bed. 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  they  will  not? 

Dogb.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 
sober;  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better 
answer,  you  may  say  they  are  not  the  men  you 
took  them  for. 
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2nd  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched  ;   I  thought 

Dogb.    If  you  meet  n  thief,  you  may  suspect 

there  would  n  scab  follow. 

him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  lo  be  no  true  man  : 

Con.   1  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that:  and 

and  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  leu  you  meddle 

now  forward  with  thy  tale. 

or  make  with  them,  why  the  more  is  for  jour 

Dora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  pent- 

honesty. 

house,  for  it  drizzles  rain  ;  and  I  will,  like  a  true 

1,ul  Watek.   If  \rc  know  him  to  be  a  thief, 

drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him? 

Il'.iiil,.   \_.1iidr.~]  Sunn;  treason,  masters;  yet 

Doyb.  Truly,  by  ymir  oflii-e  you  may;  but  1 

stand  close. 

think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled:   the 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  hove  earned  of  Don 

most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a 

John  a  thousand  ducats. 

thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself  what  he  is,  and 

Can.   Is  it  possible  that  any  villany  should  be 

steal  out  of  your  company. 

so  dear. 

I'erg.  You  have  always  been  called  a  merciful 

Bora.  Thou  shotildst    rather    ask   if  It  were 

man,  partner. 

possible  any  villany  should  be  so  rich;  for  when 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 

rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones 

will;  much  mare  a  man  who  huth  any  honesty 

may  make  what  price  they  will. 

in  him. 

Con.   I  wonder  at  it. 

Verg.   If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night, 

Bora.  That  shews  thou  art  unconfirmed;  thou 

you  must  call  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

knowest  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat, 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and 

or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

will  not  hear  us? 

Con.  Yes,  it  U  apparel. 

Dogb.   Why  then,  ih'psirt  in  peace,  and  let  the 

Bora.    1  mean,  the  fashion. 

child  wake  her  with  crying :  for  the  am  that 

Co«.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  nm 

Bora.  Tush  !   I  may  as  well  say  the  fool  '*  the 

answer  n  calf  when  it  bleats. 

fool.     But  aecst  thou  nut  what  a  deformed  thiel 

Vtrg.  Tis  very  true. 

this  fashion  is? 

Dagb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.      You, 

Watch.    I  know  that  Deformed;  he  has  been 

constable,  are  to  present  the  Prince's  own  per- 

a vile  thief  this  seven  year;  he  goes  up  and  down 

son :   if  you  meet  the  Prince  in  the  night,   ymi 

like  a  gentleman :   1  remember  his  name. 

may  stay  him. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Verg.  Nay,  by'r  lady,  that  I  think  he  cannot. 

Con.  No;   'twas  the  vnne  on  the  house, 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on 't,   with   any 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 

man  that  kiiuwt  the*  stiilues,  he  may  stay  him  : 

thief  this  I'jistiLuii  is?  how  giddily  he  turns  about 

marry,  not  without  the  Prince  be  willing:  for, 

nil  (lie  li,>!  Ui.uiIm  h.-1'ieeii  fuurleen  and  five-and 

indeed,  the  wntch  ought  to  offend  no  man ;  and 

thirty?  sometime  fashioning  them  like  I'linraoh's 

it  is  an  offence  to  slay  a  man  against  his  will. 

soldiers  in  the  reeehy  painting;   sometime,  like 

Verg.  By  V  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

god   Bel's  priests   in   the  old   ch lire h -window ; 

Dogb.    lln,   ha,    ha  I      Well,     masters,     good 

sometime,    like    the    shaven    Hercules    in    the 

night ;     an    there     be    any    matter    of    weight 

smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry,  where  his  cod- 

chances, call  up  me  :  keep  your  fellows'  coun- 

piece seems  as  massy  as  his  club? 

sels  and    your  own,   and  good  night. — Come, 

Con.  All  this  I  see;  and  see  that  the  fashion 

neighbour. 

wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.     But  art 

2nd  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge: 

not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that 

let  ua  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two, 

ihou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me 

and  then  all  to  bed. 

of  the  fashion? 

Dogb.   One  word  more,  honest  neighbours :   1 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither:   but  know  that  I  have 

pray  you,  watch  about  Signior  Leunato's  door ; 

to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady  Hero's  gen- 

for the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is 

tlewoman,  by  the  name  of  Hero;  she  leans  me 

a  great  coil  to-night.    Adieu:  he  vigilant,  I  be- 

out at  her  mistress's  chamber- window,  bids  me 

seech  you.         f  Exeunt  Dogiiejikt  and  Verges. 

a  thousand  limes  good-night. — 1    tell  this  tale 
vilely: — I  should  first  tell  thee,  how  the  Prince, 

Enter  Boiuciuo  and  Comrade. 

Claudia,  and  my  matter,  planted  and  placed,  and 

Bora.  What,  Conrade . 

possessed  by  my  master,  Don  John,  saw  afar  off 

Watch.  Peace,  stir  not.                          [Aiide. 

in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter. 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say  I 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  wos  Hero? 

Con.  Here,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.   Two   of   them   did,    the   Prince    and 

Claudia  j  but  the  devil  my  mister  knew  she 
iu  Margaret]  and  partly  by  bis  oaths,  which 
tint  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
which  did  deeeiTe  them,  but  chiefly  by  my  vil- 
lany,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that  Don 
John  had  made,  away  vent  Claudio  enraged ; 
swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was  appointed, 
next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  before 
the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he 
saw  over-night,  and  send  her  home  again  with- 
out a  h us hand. 

lit  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  Prince's 
name,  stand. 

Ind  Watrh.  Cull  up  the  right  master  constable. 
We  have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous 

VOL.  I.  2  a 


piece  of  lechery  that  ever  was  known  tn  the 
commonwealth. 

1st  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them; 
I  know  him,  he  wean  a  lock. 

Con.   Masters,  masters  t 

Slid  Willi  h.  You  '11  lie  made  bring  Deformed 
forth,  1  warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters ! 

1st  Watch.  Never  speak ;  we  charge  you,  let 
ua  obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  likely  to  prove  a  goodly 
commodity,  being  taken  up  of  these  men's 
bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [_Er«m£ 
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Scenb.  IV,— J  Room  in  I.konato'i  Haute 

time  you  were  ready.      Hy  my  troth,    1  am  ex- 

ceeding ill !   hey  ho! 

Enter  Hr.no,  Ma.oabet,  oWVmuu. 

Marg.   For  a  hawk,  a  hone,  or  a  husband  '. 

Hero.  Good  Denis,  wake  uiy  cousin  Beatrice, 

Beat.   For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all— H. 

•nd  desire  her  hi  rue, 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  Ihere  '• 

Pte.  I  will,  lady. 

no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Ure.   Well.                                       [£*«  Ur.il*. 

Marg.   Nothing    I;    but  God  send  every  one 

Marg.  Trolh,  1  think  your  other  rabalo  were 

their  heart's  desire ! 

he  Iter. 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  Count  sent  me,  they 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  1  '11  wear  lliis. 

are  an  excellent  perfume. 

Mary.   11  v  my  troth,  ill  no!  so  good ;  and  1 

Beat.    I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

warrant  your  cousin  will  My  to. 

Marg.    A  maid,  [.ml  alufl'ud  !    there's  goodly 

Hero.   My  cousin's  a  fool,   and   Ilioii  art    an- 

■ 1  cold. 

other;   1 11  wear  none  but  lliis. 

Prat.   0.  God  help  me!     God  help  me  1   how 

Marg.   I  like  the  new  lire  within  excellently, 

long  have  you  profited  npiirelicnsion  I 

if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner :    aud  your 

Marg.  F'.ver  since  you  left  it:  doth  not  my  wit 

gown  's  ■  most  rate  fashion,  i' faith.      I  saw  the 

become  me  rarely  ? 

Ducliesi  of  Milan's  gown,  thai  they  praise  so. 

Heat.    It  is  not  icen  enough,  you  should  wear 

Hero.   0,  llint  exceed*,  they  say. 

it  in  your  cap.      By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  By  my  truth,  il  '■  hut  n  night-gown  in 

Marg.  Gel  you  some  of  Ihii  distilled  Cardans 

respect  of  yours :    iloih  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and 

Renediclm,  and  lay  il  to  your  heart;  il  is  the 

l.iced  with  silver;  set  with  pearls,  down-sleeves, 

only  thing  lor  ■  qualm. 

side-sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  uiiderbome  with 

Hero.  There  thou  priek'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

a  blueisli  tinsel:   but  fur  a  line,  quaint,  graceful, 

IUnt.  Benedictutl  why  Rem-dktui  ?  you  have 

•nd  excellent  fashion,  youri  is  north  ten  on  't. 

some  mural  in  this  Hcnedictus. 

Hero.   God  give    me  joy   to   wear   it,  for  my 

Marg.   Moral  ?    no,    by  my  troth,    I  have  no 

heart  is  exceeding  heavy ! 

moral  meaning;  1  tivaiit,  plain  holy-thistle.   You 

Marg.  'T  will  be  heavier  soon,  by  the  weight 

may  think,  perchiince,  that   I  think  you  are  in 

of  a  man. 

lave;  nay,  by  r   lady,   I  am  not  such  a  fool  to 

Hero.    Fy  upon  thee  1  art  not  ashamed  7 

think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  liat  not  lo  think  what  I 

Mary.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  (peaking  honourably? 

can;  nor,   indeed,    I    cannot  think,   if  I    would 

Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?    Is  not 

think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  thai  you  arc  in 

your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  think 

love,  or  that  yon  will  he  in  love,  or  that  you  can 

you  would  have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence, 

be  in  love :  yet  Benedick  was  such  another,  and 

"  a  husband  :"  an  bud  thinking  do  not  wrest  true 

now  is  he    become  a  man:   he  swore  he  would 

■peaking,  I  '11  offend  nobody :  Is  there  any  harm 

never  marry;   and  yet  now,   in   despite  of  hii 

in  "the  heavier  for  a  husband?"  None,  I  think, 

heart,  he  eats  his  meal  without  grudging  :   and 

an  if  it  be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife  ; 

bow  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not ;   but 

otherwise  'tis  light,  and  not  heavy,     Ask  my 

methinks    you    look   with    your    eyes    as    oilier 

Lady  Beatrice  else  ;   here  she  comes. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  lliis,  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Marg.   Not  a  false  gallop 

Hero.   Good  morrow,  era. 

Beat.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Be-intrt  Uksvla. 

Hera.   Why,  how  now!  do  you  speak  in  the 

Vrt.  Madam,  withdraw  ;  the  Prince,  the  Count, 

tick  tune? 

Signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  ihe  gallants 

Brut.  1  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

of  the  lown,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — "Light  o'  love;"   thai 

Hero.  Help  lo  dress  me,  good  coy,  cvml  Mug, 

goes  without  a  burden ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  I  11 

good  Ursula.                                              [Kieunt. 

Beat.  Yea,  "Light  o'  love,-'  with  your  heels t 

then,  if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11 

hm  V.—  Another  Room  in  LEONATo'd  Haute. 

aee  he  shall  lack  no  barns. 

Marg.  0,  illegitimate  construction !     I  scorn 

Enter  LEONATO,  with  DOGBERBI  and  VEBGES. 

that  with  my  heels. 

I.emi.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh 

Beat.  'Tii  almost  five  o'clock,  eousin;    'tis 

bourP 
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Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  Some  confi- 
dence with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you  ;  for  you  lee  'lilt 
buoy  time  with  me. 

Dogb.  Many,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Very.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off 
the  matter:  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are 
not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they 
were;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between 
his  brows. 

Vtrg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
inan  living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester 
than  I. 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous ;  palabrai, 
neighbour  Verges. 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but 
we  are  the  poor  Duke's  officers ;  but  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me!  ha! 

Dogb.  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  limes  more 
than  'tis :  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your 
worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the  city  ;  and  though 
I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Vtrg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Vtrg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  except- 
ing your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple 
of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking; 
as  they  say,  "When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out." 
God  help  us !   it  is  a  world  to  see !     Well  said, 


i'  faith,  neighbour  Verges.  Well,  God's  a  good 
man :  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  mutt  ride 
behind.  An  honest  soul,  i' faith,  sir;  by  roy 
troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread :  but  God  is  to 
be  worshipped:  all  men  are  not  alike:  alas, 
good  neighbour ! 

Leon.   Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short        i 

Dogb.  Gills  that  God  gives. 

Leon.    I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir:  our  watch,  sir,  have  in- 
deed comprehended  two  auspicious  persons,  and 
we  would  have  them  this  moming  examined 
before  your  worship. 

Lean.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and 
bring  it  me  ;  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may 
appear  unto  you. 

Dogb.  It  shall  be  suffjgance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go ;  fare  you 
well. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Met*.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon.  I  will  wait  upon  them ;   I  am  ready. 

[Pxevnt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 
Dogb.  Go,  good  partner;  go,  get  you  to  Fran- 
cis Scacoal,  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn 
to  the  gaol:  we  are  no* 


Vtrg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  yon; 
here  's  that  [touching  hi*  forehead]  shall  drive 
some  of  them  to  a  dor  com. :  only  get  the  learned 
writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and 
meet  me  at  the  gaol.  [Exeunt, 
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BCF.KE  I.—  The  Intide  of  a  Church. 

There,  Leonntn,  take  her  back  again  : 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend  ; 

Enter  Don  Pkdro,  Don  John,  LtOMTO,  Friar, 

She  '*  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour. 

Claudio,  Benedick.  Heed,  and  Beatrice,  Ifr. 

Heboid,  haw  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  i 

Leon.  Come,  Friar  Francis,  bo  brief;  only  to 

0,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 

the  plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall   re- 

Can cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal '. 

count  their  particular  duties  afterwards. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 

Friar.  You   come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry 

To  witness  simple  virtue  ?    Would  you  not  swear. 

this  lady  P 

All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 

Clautl.  No. 

By  these  exterior  shows  ?     But  she  is  none  i 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her,  Friar  :— you  come 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  ; 

to  marry  her. 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  P 

to  this  Count  P 

Claud.              Not  to  be  married, 

Hero.  I  do. 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  im- 

Leon.  Dear   my   lord,   if  you,   in  your   own 

pediment  why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,   I 

proof, 

charge  you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  ii. 

Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth. 

Claud.  Know  yon  any,  Hero. 

And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Hero.  None,  rnjr  lord. 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say :  If  1  have 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  Count. 

known  her, 

Leon,  I  dare  make  his  answer  ;  none. 

You  '11  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 

Claud.  0,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may 

And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin  : 

do  !  what  men  daily  do !   not  knowing  what  they 

No,  Leon  a  to, 

do! 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 

Bene.  How  now!    Interjections  ?    Why,  then, 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shewed 

some  be  of  laughing  i  as  ha!  ha!  he! 

Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 

Claud.   Stand   thee   by.   Friar  :— Father,   by 

Hero.  And  seemed  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 

your  leave  \ 

Claud.    Out   on   thy  seeming !     I  will  write 

Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 

against  it : 

Give  me  thia  maid,  your  daughter  ? 

You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orbT 

Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  : 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back, 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 

whose  worth 

Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 

May  counterpoise  this  rich  snd  precious  gift? 

That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

D.Pedro.  Nothing, unless  you  render  her  again 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  apeak  so 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thank 

wideP 

fulness. — 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  P 
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D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak  ? 

I  stand  dishonoured,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 
Leon*  Are  these  things  spoken  ?  or  do  I  but 

dream  P 
D.  John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things 

are  true. 
Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 
Hero.  True,  O  God ! 
Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  P 
Is  this  the  Prince  P    Is  this  the  Prince's  brother  P 
Is  this  face  Hero's  P    Are  our  eyes  our  own  P 
Leon.  All  this  is  so;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  P 
Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your 
daughter ; 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 
Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  child. 
Hero.  O  God  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset ! 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  P 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your 

name. 
Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  P  Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  P 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero ; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talked  with  you  yesternight, 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  P 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 
Hero.  I  talked  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — 
Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  Upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  Count, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber- window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Confessed  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

D.  John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are 

Not  to  be  named,  my  lord,  not  to  be  spoke  of; 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.   Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment. 

Claud.  O  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair ;  farewell, 
Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I  'U  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for 
me  P  [Hero  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now  cousin  P  wherefore  sink 
you  down  P 


D.  John.  Come,  let  us  go  :  these  things,  come 
thus  to  light, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  8f  Claudio. 
Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  P 
Beat.  Dead,  I  think : — help,  uncle ! — 

Hero !  why,  Hero !    Uncle !    Signior  Benedick ! 
Friar ! 
Leon.  O  Fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame, 
That  may  be  wished  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  P 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 
Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up  P 

Friar.  Yea ;  wherefore  should  she  not  P 
Leon.  Wherefore  P  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  P    Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  P 
Do  not  live,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes : 
For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames, 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.    Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one  P 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  Nature's  frame  P 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee !    Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  P 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  smirche'd  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine ; 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  P" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  loved,  and  mine  I  praised, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
Valuing  of  her ;  why  she— O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink !  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again : 
And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh  I 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient : 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul  my  cousin  is  belied ! 
Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  P 
Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night 
I  have  this  twelvemon  '.h  been  her  bedfellow. 
Leon.  Confirmed,  confirmed!  0,that  is  stronger 
made 
Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  Princes  lie  P  and  Claudio  lie  P 
Who  loved  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Washed  it  with  tears  P  Hence  from  her ;  let  her 
die. 
Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long, 
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And  given  way  unto  tlii*  course  of  fortune, 

Leon.    What  shall  become  of  this  ?    What  will 

By  noting  of  the  lady  :  I  have  marked 

this  do? 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 

Friar.  Marrv,  this,  well  carried,  aboil  on  her 

Into  her  face;   a  thousand  innocent  shames 

behalf 

In  angel  wlltlWIUM  bear  away  those  blushes  ; 

Change  slander  to  remorse,  that  is  some  good: 

And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appeared  a  fire 

lint  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 

To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 

But  on  this  trovail  look  for  greater  birth. 

Against  her  maiden  truth  :— Call  me  a  fool; 

Nlie  living,  us  it  must  be  so  maintained, 

Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 

Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accused, 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 

Shall  he  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused, 

The  tenour  of  my  book  ;   trust  not  my  age, 

Of  every  hearer.     For  it  so  falls  out, 

My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 

„ 

If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  hut  being  lacked  anil  lost, 

Under  some  biting  error. 

Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 

Leon.               Friar,  it  cannot  be: 

The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 

Thou  Mfat  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left 

While-*  it  was  ours.    So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 

Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 

A  sin  of  perjury  ;  she  not  denies  it : 

Tins  iden  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Why  seek'tt  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 

Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 

That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness? 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Friar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  yon  arc  accused  of? 

Shall  ciiiie  apparelled  in  mote  precious  habit. 

Hero.  They  know  that  do  accuse  me ;  1  know 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

If  1  know  more  of  any  man  alive 

Than   when    she   lived   indeed  i — then   shall    he 

Than  (hat  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 

mourn 

Let  nil  my  sin*  lack  merey. — 0  my  father, 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver), 

Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her; 

At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 

No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Maintained  tlieclumiri'  of  words  with  any  creature, 

Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  sneeesa 

Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  nic  to  death. 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

Friar.  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

Princes. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levelled  fake, 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  \  rrybent  of  honour; 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 

Will  queni'h  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  ; 

The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

Whose  spirits  toll  in  frame  of  villanies. 

(As  best  befit.*  her  wounded  reputation) 

Leon.  I  know  not:  If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 

In  some  reclusive  ami  religious  life, 

These  hands  shall  tear  her;  if  they  wrong  Iter 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Siguier  Leoiiato,  let  the  I'riar  advise  you  : 

The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 

And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 

Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Claudio, 

Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 

Vet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 

Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 

As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul 

Nor  my  bad  life  reft  nic  so  much  of  friends, 

Should  with  your  body. 

But  they  shall  find,  awaked  In  such  a  kind. 

J.eon.               Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  "f  mind, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lend  me. 

Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 

Friar.  Tis  well  consented;  presently  nway  , 

To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain 

Friar.             Pause  awhile, 

the  cure. — 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  yon  in  this  case. 

Come,  lady,  die  to  liver  this  wedding  day 

Your  daughter  here  the  Princes  left  for  dead  j 

Perhaps  is  but  prolonged;   have  patience, 

Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 

and  endure. 

And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 

[Ercunt  Friar,  Htno,  and  Leonato. 

Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation  ; 

Bene.   I.ady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  ail  ihis 

And  on  your  family's  old  monument 

while  I 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

Beat.  Yen,  and  I  will  weep  awhile  longer. 

That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Bene.    I  will  not  desire  that. 
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Beat.  You  have  no  reason,  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is 
wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve 
of  me  that  would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  anyway  to  shew  such  friendship? 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well 
as  you  ;  is  not  that  strange  ? 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.  It 
were  as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing 
so  well  as  you  : — but  believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I 
lie  not ;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing : 
— I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me;  and 
I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it. 
I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  P 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour ; 
1  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart, 
that  none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it :  Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here.  There 
is  no  love  in  you : — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We  11  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than 
fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  ? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  vil- 
lain, that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured 
my  kinswoman  ?  O,  that  I  were  a  man  !  What ! 
oear  her  in  hand  until  they  come  to  take  hands, 
and  then  with  public  accusation,  uncovered  slan- 
der, unmitigated  rancour — O  God,  that  I  were  a 
man !  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice ; — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  ? — a 
proper  saying ! 

Bene.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice ; — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero !  she  is  wronged,  she  is 
-slandered,  she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat 


Beat.  Princes  and  counties !  Surely,  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count-confect ;  a  sweet  gal- 
lant surely !  O,  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  ! 
or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my 
sake  !  But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  va- 
lour into  compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned 
into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as 
valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and 
swears  it.  I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing, 
therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand, 
I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
swearing  by  it 

Bene,  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count  Claudio 
hath  Wronged  Hero  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge 
him;  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you.  By 
this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account. 
As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort 
your  cousin.  I  must  say  she  is  dead  :  and  so, 
farewell.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton  in  gaums  ; 
and  the  Watch,  urith  Comrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton  ! 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  P 

Dogb,  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that 's  certain  ;  we  have  the  exhi- 
bition to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are 
to  be  examined  ?  let  them  come  before  master 
constable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — 
What  is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down — Borachio. — Yours, 
sirrah  ? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

Dogb.  Writedown — master  gentleman  Conrade. 
— Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 


Con.      ) 

Bora.    ]  Yea'  sir'  we  hope' 


Dogb.  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve 
God: — and  write  God  first;  for  God  defend  but 
God  should  go  before  such  villains ! — Masters,  it 
is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than 
false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought 
so  shortly.     How  answer  you  for  yourselves  P 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 
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Di-jb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ; 
but  1  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither, 
sirrah;  a  won!  in  your  ear,  sir;  I  say  to  you,  it 
i*  thought  you  arc  false  knaves. 


Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  ore  none. 
Bogh.  Well,  stand  aside.— 'For*  God,  they  are 
both  in  a  tale.     Have  you  writ  down— that  they 


Sex'on.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way 
to  eiamine;  you  must  call  forth  the  watch,  that 
are  their  accusers. 

Dinjb.  Yea,  marry,  that 'a  the  eftest  way.  Let 
the  watch  come  forth :— Masters,  I  charge  you, 
in  the  Prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1«(  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John, 
the  Prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 


J>yi.  Write  down  —  Prince  John   a   villain. 
Why  this  is  Sat  perjury,  to  call  a  Prince's  brother 

Bura.  Master  constable, — 
.Dw/i.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace ;  I  do  not  dke 
thy  look,  1  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  yon  him  say  else? 

2nd  Watch.  Marry,   (hat  he   had  received  a 
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thousand  ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  Lad; 
Hero  wrongfully. 

Dogb.  Flat  burglary  aa  ever  was  committed. 

Verg.  Tea,  by  the  roaai,  that  it  it. 

Sexton.   What  else,  fellow? 

Ut  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did  mean, 
upon  hii  words  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogb.  O  villain !  tlici  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 

Sexton.  What  else! 

2nd  Watch.  Thia  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen 
away;  Hero  was  in  thia  manner  accused,  in  this 
very  manner  refused,  and  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
suddenly  died.— Master  constable,  let  these  men 
be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's;  I  will  go 
before,  and  shew  him  their  examination.   [Exit. 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Vtrg.  Let  them  be  in  band. 


Con.    OIF,  coxcomb ! 

Dogb.  God 'a  my  life !  where '» the  sexton  T  let 
him  write  down — the  Prince's  officer,  coxcomb. 
Come,  bind  them. — Thou  naughty  varlct ! 

Con.  Away!  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years?  O,  that  he  were  here 
to  write  medown — an  ass!  but,  masters,  remem- 
ber that  I  am  au  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written 
down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  lliou 
villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved 
upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow; 
and,  which  is  more,  an  officer;  and,  which  is  more, 
a  householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Heasina ;  and  one  that 
knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  lossea;  and  one 
that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome 
about  him. — Bring  him  away.  O,  that  I  had 
been  writ  down — an  ass !  [Exeunt. 


Scchk  I.— Before  Leonato's  I  fame. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom,  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
A*  water  in  a  sieve :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  loved  his  child, 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine. 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  attain ; 

vol.  i ,  2  n 


As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  •  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form: 

If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard : 
Cry,  "  sorrow,  wag!"  and  hem,  when  he  should 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  con  die- wasters ;   bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man :  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  thev  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
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To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 

Save  this  of  hers,  framed  by  thy  viliany. 

But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 

Claud.  My  viliany  ! 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

Leon.              Thine,  Claudio;   thine,  I  t*y. 

The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  iiMllllll 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

My  griefs  try  louder  than  adverti^-iiu'iit. 

Leon.             My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  notliing 

1  11  prove  It  on  his  body,  if  he  dare ; 

differ. 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice, 

Leon.   I  pray  thee,  peace ;   I  will  be  flesh  and 

His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lusty  hood. 

Claud-  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

/.con.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me!  Thou  hast  killed 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently  ; 

my  child; 

However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 

If  ihou  kill'st  me,  boy,  ihoti  shall  kill  a  man. 

And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  \u,  and  men  indeed : 

Ant    Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 

But  that's  no  matter;  .let  him  kill  one  first: 

Make  those  that  do  offend  yon  suffer  too. 

Win  me  and  wear  me— let  him  answer  me. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak 'at  reason:  nay  I  will 

Come,    follow   me,   hoy ;    come,   sir  boy,   Come, 

do  so: 

follow  me: 

My  soul  doth  tell  me,  Hero  is  belied ; 

Sir  boy.  I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foiuiug  fence; 

And  that  shall  Claudio  know,  so  shall  the  Prince, 

Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  1  will. 

And  all  of  than  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Leon,  Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.  God  knows  I  loved  my 

Enter  Don  Pedro  nnd  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  come  llie  I'riiu-i'  mill  CI  audio,  hastily. 

And  she  is  dead,  slundered  to  death  by  villains, 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeed, 

Claud.              Good  day  to  hoth  of  yon. 

As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue: 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

Boy*,  apes,  braggart",  jacks,  milksops! 

D.  Pedro.           We  have  some  haste,  Leonalo. 

Leon.               Brother  Antony, — 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord!    Well,  fare  you 

Aril.  Hold  you  content :  what  man  1  I  know 

well,  my  lord: 

them,  yea, 

Are  you  so  hasty  now  '.     Well,  all  is  one. 

And  what  they  weigh  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  nol  quarrel  with  us,  good 

BcambJing,  oQt&oMg,  fash  ion  -mongering  boys, 

old  man. 

That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprnve  and  slander. 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 

Go  anticly,  and  fhew  outward  hideoiisness, 

Some  of  us  wotdd  lie  low. 

And  apeak  off  half-a-d.iztii  dangerous  words, 

Cland.             Who  wrongs  him  ? 

How  they  might  burl  their  enemies,  if  they  durst, 

Leon.   Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;   thou  dis- 

And this  is  all. 

sembler,  ihoul 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Nay,  never  Inv  thy  hun.l  upon  ihy  sword ; 

Ant.             Come,  'tis  no  matter; 

1  fear  thee  not. 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

Claud.             Marry,  beshrcw  my  hand, 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  rack 

If  U  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear: 

your  patience. 

In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 

Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man,  never  fleer  and  jest  nt 

But  on  my  honour  she  was  charged  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  n  fool  ; 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 

D.  Pedro.               t  will  not  hear  you. 

What  1  have  done  beiriij  young,  or  what  would  do 

Leon.                         No! 

Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Clautlio,  to  thy  head, 

Come,  brother,  away  :  I  will  be  heard  * — 

Thou  hast  so  wronged  mine  innocent  child  and  me. 

Ant.              And  shall, 

That  I  am  forced  to  lay  my  reverence  by; 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bmi»e  of  many  days, 

[F.xtunt  I,eon»to  and  Anton  to. 

Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 

I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child; 

Enter  Benedick. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her 

f>.  Pedro.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  we 

And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors  : 

Cland.    Now,  signiorl   what  news  ? 

O I  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 

Bene.   Good  day,  my  lord. 
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D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  Siguier.  You  are  almost 
come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
■napped  off  with  two  nld  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  end  hU  brother.  What 
thinkest  ihou  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we 
should  have  teen  too  young  for  them. 

Bent-  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour : 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

C/aua,.Wehavebeenupand  down  to  leek  thee; 
for  we  ere  high  BlPOf mTmrih nlj.  and  would  fain 
bare  it  beaten  away.     Wilt  ihou  use  thy  witr 

Bene.  It  ia  in  my  scabbard    shall  1  draw  it? 

/).  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many 
have  been  betide  their  wit.— I  will  bid  thee  draw, 
as  we  do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale : — Art  thou  sick,  or  angry ! 

Claud.  What !  courage,  mail !  What  though 
care  killed  a  cat,  thou  host  mettle  enough  in  thee 
to  till  care. 

Bent.  Sir,  1  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career, 
an  you  -charge  it  against  me.  I  pray  you,  choose 
another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay.  then  give  him  another  staff;  this 
last  was  brake  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more ;  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  ■  hisgirdle. 

Bene.  Shall  1  apeak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  ere  a  villain :  I  jest  not  I  will 
make  ilgood  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare, 
and  when  you  dare.  Do  me  right,  or  1  will  pro- 
test your  cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  sweet 
lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you.  Let 
me  hear  from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have 
good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast  I  a  feast  I 

Claud.  V  faith,  I  thank  him  ;  he  hath  bid  mc  to 
■  calf  a  head  and  a  capon ;  the  which  if  1  do  not 
carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught. — 
Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  I 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

O.  Pedro.  1 11  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised 
thy  wit  the  other  day.  I  said  thou  hadst  a  fine 
wit.  "True,"  says  she,  "a  fine  little  one." 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great  wit."  "  Right,"  said 
she,  "a  great  gross  one.  "Nay,"  said  1,  "a 
good  wit."  "  Just,  said  she,  "  it  hurts  no- 
body." "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  gentleman  is 
wise."  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentle- 
man." "  Nay,"  aaid  1  "  he  hath  the  tongues," 
"  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a 
thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  for- 


swore on  Tuesday  morning:  there'*  a  double 
tongue;  there's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she, 
an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular 
virtues ;  yet,  at  last,  she  concluded  with  a  sigh, 
thou  wast  the  propereat  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and 
aaid  she  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did;  but  yet,  for  all 
that,  an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she 
would  love  him  dearly  :  the  old  man's  daughter 
told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover  "  God  saw  him 
when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden." 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage 
bull's  horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head! 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "  Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man?  " 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy ;  you  know  my 
mind ;  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossi]>-Hke 
humour:  you  break  ji-sts  as  braggarts  do  their 
blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not. — My 
lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you  I 
must  discontinue  your  company:  your  brother, 
the  bastard,  is  fled  from  Messina:  you  have, 
among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent  lady: 
For  my  lord  Lackbeard  there,  he  and  I  shall 
meet;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him. 

f  Exit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Ciaud.  In  thus!  profound  earnest;  and,  I'll 
warrant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee! 

Claud.   Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when 
he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  loaves  off 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then 
is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  be ;  pluck  up,  my 
heart,  and  be  sad !  Did  he  not  say,  my  brother 
was  fled  I 

Enter  Dooberht,  Verges,  ami  the  Watch,  mtk 

CONRADE  and  BoRACHlO. 

Dogb.  Come,  you,  sir;  if  ustice  cannot  tame 
you,  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her 
balance :  nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound!    Borachioone! 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord  1 

D.  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false 
report ;  moreover  they  have  spoken  untruths ; 
secondarily,  they  are  slanders;  sixth  and  lastly, 
they  have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  veri- 
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tied  unjust  things;  and, to  conclude,  they  are  lying 

D.  Pedro.  First.  I  oak  thee  what  they  have 
done;  iliinlly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  offence  ; 
sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are  committed  ;  and, 
to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge  P 

Claud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  divi- 
sion ;  and  by  my  troth  there  'a  one  meaning  well 

D.  Pedro.  Whom  hnre  you  offended,  masters, 
tliat  you  arc  thus  bound  to  your  answer .'  this 
learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  under- 
stood :  What  'a  your  offence  ? 

Sura.  Sweet  Prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to 
mine  answer  \  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  Count 
kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes : 
what  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these 
shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the 
night,  overheard  me  confessing  to  this  man,  how 
Don  John,  your  brother,  incensed  me  to  slander 
the  Lady  lliro;  how  you  were  brought  into  the 
orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's 
garments ;  how  you  disgraced  her  when  you 
should  marry  her.  My  villony  they  have  upon 
record  ;  which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death, 
than  repeat  over  to  my  shame  i  the  lady  is  dead 
upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation ; 
and,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a 
villain. 

D.  Pedra.    Buns    not   Ihis   speech   like  iron 

through  your  blood  P 
Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  uttered  it. 
D.Pedro.  Butdid my brotherset thee  onto  this? 
.Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 

of  it. 
J).   Pedro.    He   is  composed  and   framed   of 
treachery  t 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villany. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero!  now  thyimuge  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. 

Dugb.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs  ;  by  this 
time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  Signior  Leonato  of 
the  matter  ■.  and,  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 
Yerg.  Here,  here  comes  Master  Signior  Leo- 
nato, and  the  sexton  too. 

Jre-en(erLEONATo  ami  Antonio,  ict'M the  Sexton. 

Leon,  Which isthevillain?  letmeseehiseyes; 
That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.     Which  of  these  is  he  ? 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look 

Zeon.  Art  thou  the  stave  that  with  thy  breath 
hast  killed 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 


Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain  \  thou  belieit  thystlf ; 
Here  stand  a  pair  or  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  band  in  it. 
I  thank  you,  Princes,  for  my  daughter's  death ; 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds ; 
T  wa»  brnv.lv  done,  if  you  bethink  you  uf  it. 

Claud.  I  know  not  bow  to  pray  your  patience, 
Yet  I  mustspeak.  Choose  your  revenge  yourself ; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin  :  yet  sinned  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  \  it  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live: 
That  were  impossible ;  but  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here 
How  innocent  she  died  :  and  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hong  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones;  sing  it  to-nigbt; — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 
Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  iirother  hath  a  daughter 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  ua  ; 
Oive  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her 

And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O,  noble  sir, 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me! 
I  do  embrace  your  offer ;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.   To-morrow,  then,  I   will   expect   your 
coming ; 
To-night  I  lake  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought,  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  packed  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hired  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Barn.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not : 

Norknew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me: 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  anything  that  I  do  know  liy  her. 

Dogb.  Moreover,  sir  (which,  indeed,  it  not 
under  white  and  black),  this  plaintiff  here,  the 
offender,  did  call  me — ass  i  I  beseech  you,  let  it 
be  remembered  in  his  punishment.  And,  also,  the 
watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed  i  they 
say,  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  I  ick  banging 
by  it;  and  borrows  money  in  God's  name;  the 
which  be  hath  used  so  long,  and  never  paid,  that 
now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  no- 
thing for  God's  sake.  Pray  you  examine  him 
Upon  that  point, 

Leon.   I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest 
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Dogb.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thank- 
ftd  and  reverend  youth ;  and  I  praise  God  for  you 
Leon,  There  *s  for  thy  pains. 
Dogb.  God  save  the  foundation  I 
Leon.  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner, 
and  I  thank  thee. 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  wor- 
ship; which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct 
yourself,  for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep 
your  worship ;  I  wish  your  worship  well ;  God 
restore  you  to  health ;  I  humbly  give  you  leave 
to  depart;  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished, 
God  prohibit  it — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Veroes,  and  Watch. 
Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords ;  we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow 
D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 
CkttuL  To-night  I  '11  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on ;  we  '11  talk 
with  Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  Mistress  Margaret, 
deserve  well  at  my  hands,  by  helping  me  to  the 
speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in   \ 
praise  of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no 
man  living  shall  come  over  it;  for,  in  most 
comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why, 
shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs  ? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth ;  it  catches. 

Marg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice : 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords ;  we  have  bucklers 
of  our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must 
put  in  the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are  dan- 
gerous weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who 
I  think  hath  legs.  [Exit. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  love, 
That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve — 


I  mean  in  singing :  but  in  loving— Leander,  the 
good  swimmer,  Troilus,  the  first  employer  of 
pandars,  and  a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam 
carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly 
in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse,  why,  they  were 
never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my  poor 
self,  in  love.  Marry,  I  cannot  shew  it  in  rhyme; 
I  have  tried :  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  "  lady  " 
but  "baby,"  an  innocent  rhyme;  for  "scorn," 
"horn,"  a  hard  rhyme;  for  "school,"  "fool,"  a 
babbling  rhyme ;  very  ominous  endings.  No,  I 
was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  1 
cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. 

Enter  Beatrice, 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called 
thee? 

Beat.  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid 
me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then ! 

Beat.  "  Then"  is  spoken ;  fare  you  well  now: 
— and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came 
for,  which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  pasted 
between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will 
kiss  thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul 
wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is 
noisome;  therefore  I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his 
right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit :  but  I  must  tell 
thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge; 
and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will 
subscribe  him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first 
fall  in  love  with  me? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  main* 
tained  so  politic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not 
admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them. 
But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer 
love  for  me. 

Bene.  "Suffer  love;"  a  good  epithet!  I  do 
suffer  love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think ;  alas ! 
poor  heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will 
spite  it  for  yours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which 
my  friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession ;  there  *s 
not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise 
himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that 
lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours :  if  a  man 
do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies, 
he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell 
rings  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you? 
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Bene    Question  ! — Why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 

D.  Pedro.   Good  morrow,  masters ;  put  your 

■nil  a  quarter  in  rheum :    therefore  it    is  most 

torches  out: 

expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his  con- 

The  wolves   have  preyed;    and  look,   the 

science,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary)  to 

gentle  day. 

be  tlic  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,   as  1  am  to 

Before  the  wheels  of  Fhcebus,  round  about 

myself.      So  much  for  praising  myself  (who,  I 

Dapples  the  drowsy  cast  with  spots  of  grey  I 

myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy) ;  and 

Thanks  to  yon  all,  and  leave  us;  fare  you  well. 

now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin  * 

Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters;  each  his  several 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

way. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you? 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other 

licit.    Very  ill  too. 

weeds; 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend :  there 

And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

■ill  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Ctnst   And  Hymen  no»  with  luckier  issue 
Thau  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe! 

Enter  Ursula. 

Vrt.   Madam,  yon  must  come  to  your  uncle ; 

\_Exemt. 

yonder 's  old  coil  at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  Lady 

Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the  Prince  and 

Claudio  mightily  abused :   and  Don  John  is  the 

author  of  ail,  who  is  fled  and  gone :   will  you 

Sana  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  Home. 

come  presently  1 

Beat.   Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior? 

Enter  Leosato,  Antonio,  Biiedick,  Beat-kick, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Bene.   I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap, 

and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes;   and,  moreover,  I 

Friar.   Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent! 

wilt  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's.               [Exeunt. 

Leon.  So  are  the   Prince  and  Claudio,  who 
accused  her 
L:pon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated  1 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this; 

Scene  HI.—  The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 

Enter   Don    Pedro,    Claudio,  and  Attendants, 

In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

irith  music  ami  taperi. 

..'■■■.''.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Claud.   Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonnto? 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforced 

Allen.    It  is,  my  lord. 

To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  alL 

Chidio  readtfrom  a  leroll. 

Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves ; 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues, 

And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  masked: 

Was  the  Hero  lint  here  lies: 

The  Prince  and  CJaodio  promised  by  this  hour 

Deatli.  in  guerdon  of  bar  wrongs. 

To  visit  mc. — You  know  your  office,  brother; 

Giles  her  fame,  which  never  diet: 

You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 

So  the  life  that  died  with  linmt, 

And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Ej-rtint  Ladies. 

Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Ant.   Which  1  will  do  with  confirmed  cuuute- 

Hung  thou  there  upon  the  tomb,  [ttfijring  it. 

Priiiing  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 

Bint,  Friar,  1  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Now  music  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior! 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them. — 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 

Signior  Leonalu,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 

Those  ihst  slew  thy  virgin  knight; 

Your  niece  regards  mc  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her.      Tit 

Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

most  true. 

Midnight,  assist  our  moan; 

Bene.  And  I  do  withaneyeofluv,'  requite  her. 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,   1   think,  you  had 

Heavily,  heavily: 

Graves  yawn  and  yield  your  dead. 

From  Claudio  and  the  Prince ;  but  what 's  your 

«rmi 

Till  death  be  uttered, 

Heavily,  heavily. 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 

Hand.  Now  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 

But  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 

May  stand  with  curs,  thia  day  to  he  conjoined 
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Iu  the  estate  of  honourable  marriage  ; — 

In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  ia  with  your  liking. 

Friar.  And  my  help. 

Here  come  the  Prince  arid  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claodio,  with  Attendant!. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  Prince: — good  morrow, 
Claudio: 
We  here  attend  you.     Are  you  yet  determined 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  f 

Claud.  1  '11  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother,  here's  the  friar 
ready.  [Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.   Good  morrow,   Benedick:    why, 
what  '■  the  matter, 
That  you  hare  such  a  February  (ace, 
So  full  of  front,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness! 

Claud.  I  think  he  thinks  upon  [he  savage  bull : 
Tuah,  fear  not,  man,  we  11  rip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee; 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  be  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low, 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leaped  your  father's 

And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 


Re-enter  Antonio,  with  the  Ladies  matted. 

Claud.  For  this  I  owe  you:  here  come  other 
reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  ae'te  upon! 

Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud.   Why,  then  alio 'amine.   Sweet,  let  me 
see  your  face. 

Leon.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  tillyou  takeherhand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar: 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  lived,  I  was  your  other 

wife :  [  UtmaMxg. 

And  when  you  loved,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud.  Another  Hero! 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defiled ;  but  t  do  live, 
And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero !  Hero  that  is  dead ! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander 

friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify; 

When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 

I  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 

Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 

And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar.— Which  if  Beatrice  T 
Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name ;      [  V 
What  is  your  will! 
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Bene.  Du  not  yon  love  meT 

Heat,  Why  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

litne.  Why,  then  your  uncle,  and  the  Prince, 

and  Claud  io, 
llnve  been  deceived;  ihey  swore  you  did. 
Beat,   Do  not  yon  love  mt>  I 
Ildi.d.  Troth,  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

Heal.   Why,   then  ray  cousin,  Mnrgitret,  and 

Uraula, 
Are  much  deceived;  fur  lliev  did  HMH  you  did. 
Bene    They  swore  that  you  were  almost  nick 

for  me. 
Beat.  Tliey  snore  lliatyon  were  well-nigh  dead 

for  rae. 
Bene.  "Fis  no  inch  matter. — Then  you  do  not 

Bent.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the 
gentleman. 

Claud.  Ami  I '  II  be  aw  i  irii  upon  ttha  the  loves  her; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashioned  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  band,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
('ipiihuriiiiL'  Lit  :i(!  ret  inn  unto  Benedick. 

Btne,  Amiracle!  Iictc'sout  own  hands  against 
our  hearts! — Come,  I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  dniv  yon  ;  hut,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion ;  and  partly 
to  save  your  life,  for  1  was  told  you  were  in  a 
consumption. 

Bene.   Peace,  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

f  Kitting  her. 


D.  Pedro.  How  dosl  thou,  Benedick  the  mar- 
ried man? 

Bene.  I  11  tell  thee  what,  Prince  ;  a  college  of 
wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour. 
Dost  thou  think  1  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ; 
No  :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  ilia  I! 
wear  nothing  handsome  ubout  him.  In  brief,  since 
1  do  purpose  lo  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpose  that  the  world  Ma  say  against  it;  and 
therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it;  fot  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  in 
my  conclusion. —  For  thy  pari,  Claudio,  I  did 
think  to  have  beaten  thee  ]  hut  in  that  thou  art 
like  to  he  my  kinsman,  live  uubruised,  and  love 
my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  hud  "'I'll  hoped  thou  wouldst  have 
denied  Beatrice,  that  1  might  have  cudgelled  thee 
out  of  thy  tingle  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer; 
which,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt  he,  if  my  cousin 
do  nut  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends: — let's  have 
a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  light,  n 
our  own  hearts  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Lean.  We  11  have  dancing  afterwards. 

Bene,  Pint,o'ni\  wind;  therefore  play,  music 
—  Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  i 
wife :  there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  ono 
lipped  with  horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Men.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  inflight, 
And  brought  with  urmt-d  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow;  I  'II 
Scvise  thee  brave  punishments  for  hiin. — Strike 
up,  pipen.  [Dane*, — Exeunt. 


"  Joy  could  not  shew  itself  modest  enough,  without  a  bodge 
of  bitterness."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

In  Shakspere'i  time,  badges  wero  worn  on  the  arm  by  the 
servants  of  noblemen ;  he  therefore  uses  the  term  to  signify 
a  mark  or  token  in  general    As  in  "  Macbeth,"  (act  ii.)  :— 

"  Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badged  with  blood." 

In  reference  to  the  passage  above  cited,  Warburton  Judi- 
ciously observes,  that  "  of  all  the  transports  of  joy,  that 
which  is  attended  with  tears  is  least  offensive ;  because,  car- 
rying with  it  this  mark  of  pain,  it  allays  the  envy  that  usually 
attends  another's  happiness.  This  Shakspere  finely  calls  a 
modest  joy ;  such  a  one  as  did  not  insult  the  observer  by  an 
indication  of  happiness  unmixed  with  pain." 

"  It  Signior  Montanto  returned  front  the  wart  t " 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  large  two-handed  sword  was  called,  in  Spanish, 
"  Montante."  The  term  is  applied  in  ridicule  to  Benedick, 
as  an  imputed  boaster.  Montanto  was  one  of  the  ancient 
terms  in  the  fencing-school. 

u  He  set  up  his  bills."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  professional  fencers  to 
poet  up  bills,  or  placards,  containing  a  general  challenge. 
The  subject  is  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  valuable 
"Illustrations  of  Shak&pe&e." 

"Challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

"Flights,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  wero  long  and  feathered 
arrows,  that  went  directly  to  the  mark;  "rovers"  were 
arrows  shot  compsss-wise,  or  with  a  certain  degree  of  eleva- 
tion ;  these  were  the  all-dreaded  war  weapons  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  "  butt-shafts,"  as  the  name  sufficiently  intimates,  were 
the  strong  nnbarbed  arrows  used  in  the  field-exercises  and 
amusements  of  the  day. 

"My  uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  fot 
Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Short,  thick  arrows,  without  points,  wero  called  bird- 
bolts;  they  had  a  flat  surface  at  the  extremity,  and  are  said 
to  be  still  sometimes  used  for  killing  rooks.  The  point  of 
this  satirical  passage  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  the  meaning 
of  Beatrice  probably  is,  that  Benedick  having  committed  a 
gross  act  of  folly  in  his  conceited  defiance  of  Cupid,  her 
uncle's  fool  Justly  thought  himself  the  gentleman's  equal, 
and  challenged  him  in  return  to  contend  with  a  more  appro- 
priate weapon  than  the  flight. 

"  Four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  of. n— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Wit  was  formerly  the  general  term  for  intellectual  power. 
"  The  wits,"  says  Johnson,  "  seem  to  have  been  reckoned 
Ave,  by  analogy  to  the  five  senses,  or  the  five  inlets  of  ideas." 

"  The  lady  fathers  herself. ."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Resembles  her  father.  The  phrase,  Steevens  tolls  us,  is 
still  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
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"  To  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare- finder,  and  Vulcan  a 
rare  carpenter." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  probably  is,  "  do  you  mean 
to  amuse  or  mislead  us,  with  improbable  stories?  " 

"  Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap 
j    with  suspicion  t" — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

!         The  cap  alluded  to,  is  the  nightcap.    Iago  says,  in  the 
same  sense,  "  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  nightcap,  too." 

"  Like  the  old  talc,  my  lord,  '  It  is  not  so,  nor  'twas  not  so; 
but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.'"— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  interesting  "  old  tale"  here  referred  to,  was  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  who  states  that  he  had  often 
heard  it  related  in  his  childhood ;  and  supposes  it  may  still 
be  extant  in  some  old  collection  to  which  Shakspere  re- 
ferred. The  legend  runs  briefly  thus:— A  certain  noble 
damsel,  called  Lady  Mary  in  the  story,  retires  with  her  two 
brothers  to  a  country  seat  of  the  family.  Here  they  are 
visited  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  among  whom  Mr.  Fox, 
a  bachelor,  makes  himself  especially  agreeable  to  his  young 
friends.  He  had  often  pressed  the  young  lady  to  favour  him 
with  a  visit  at  his  house ;  az*d  one  day,  her  brothers  being 
absent,  she  sets  out  alone  for  the  purpose.  No  answer  being 
made  to  her  repeated  applications  at  the  door,  she  at  last 
goes  in.  Over  the  portal  of  the  hall  she  finds  written,  "  Be 
bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold."  At  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  again  over  the  entrance  to  a  gallery,  the  same  advice 
and  caution  are  repeated.  At  length  she  arrives  at  a  chamber, 
over  which  the  inscription  assumes  a  more  threatening  cha- 
racter— "  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  lest  that  your 
heart's  blood  should  run  cold."  Although  terrified,  she  yet 
ventures  to  open  the  door,  and  finds  the  room  occupied  with 
skeletons,  tubs  of  blood,  Arc.  Retreating  down  stairs  In 
haste,  she  happens  to  cast  a  glance  out  of  a  window,  whence 
she  sees  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  house  advancing  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  dragging  a 
young  lady  by  her  hair.  Lady  Mary  has  just  time  to  slip 
under  the  staircase,  when  Fox  enters  with  his  victim;  the 
unhappy  creature  seizes  the  bannister  with  one  of  her  hands, 
which  has  on  it  a  rich  bracelet :  the  hand  is  immediately 
severed  from  the  arm  by  the  sword  of  the  murderer,  and  falls 
into  the  lap  of  Lady  Mary ;  who  immediately  seeks  her  own 
house,  and  happily  arrives  unmolested,  bearing  with  her  the 
severed  and  Jewelled  hand  of  the  victim. 

In  a  few  days,  Fox  comes  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Mary  and  her 
brothers.  After  dinner,  the  company,  by  way  of  amusement, 
fall  to  relating  anecdotes,  Arc.  And  now  arrives  the  moment 
for  the  murderer's  detection  and  punishment.  Lady  Mary 
tells  him  that  she  had  dreamed  she  paid  him  a  visit ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  recount  the  circumstances  that  she  had 
actually  witnessed;  mentioning  the  inscriptions  over  the 
various  doors,  and  so  forth ;  turning,  however,  to  the  culprit 
at  each  change  of  the  narrative,  she  adds,  "  But  it  is  not  so, 
nor  it  was  not  so,  and  God  forbid  it  should  be  so."  When 
the  lady  arrives  at  the  incident  of  the  skeletons  and  tubs  of 
blood,  Fox  takes  up  the  burden,  "  It  is  not  so,"  &c.  After 
he  has  in  this  manner  denied  his  barbarity  in  cutting  off  the 
hand,  the  lady  immediately  retorts  upon  him,  "  But  it  is  so, 
and  it  was  so,  and  here  the  hand  I  have  to  shew,** — produc- 
ing it.  On  which  the  brothers  and  the  male  guests  rise,  draw 
their  swords,  and  cut  Fox  to  pieces  on  the  spot. 
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■'  A  rwUBf  islwbd  in  my  fonStad." — Ael  L,  Seme,  1. 

-  o«n  low,  M  mm*  I    r*«  ««.  „*.  ™  l,  *. 

a  recheat  It  the  tpKief)  of  eound  on  the  bugle  by  which 

morld  »«■  /,  ond  /  o«>  sui-o.irws<f."— AM  II,  Swot  1. 

boundi  in  called   back.      Benedick   meana  ta  bit    ju.   will 

beauty,  and  ia  no  long ei  likely  lo  find  a  husband. 

"  Tine  '«  lifUV  n/Ui  melamckely  efrsmf  ia  »rr," 

K  WM  formerly  the  cuitom   10  ihnol  .1  what  Shy  lock 

This  ii   an  alluilon  to  the  old  notion  of  man  being  a 

Dauphin  ia yi  of  hii  hone.  "He  li  pure  air  end  ttre,  and  the 

dull  elcmenta  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  In  him." 

"  Ota  *e.U  ajt«  <frran*I  o/*»»oppiiien."— Act  II..  Scene  1. 

able  mpnit ;  fur  Benedick  adds.  ■  and  ihoot  Bt  me.' 

"  if'  lim  til  clopurd  in  for  itonMrr,  and  tatttd  ^dfl».H 

LL 

■art*  noted  outlaw.  (Clym  of  <),e  Clouch,  .od  William  of 

Cloudeelee,  being  the  othen)  whow.ro  formerly  u  uunouj 

Theobald  iltered  the  name  in  this  puaagelo  "  Boracbio." 

Id  the  north  of  lineUr.il.  ■>   liohin  Hood  -ml  hi.  fellowi  in 

the  midland  counli... 

at  thn  time  of  speaking,  fluracnin  Intended  then  ihuuld  be 

"  In  tint  UU  raroye  et.fi  ■(»«  ocar  Me  ,o*.." 

a  change  of  hi*  appellation,  aa  well  at  in  that  of  Margaret ; 

Thbj  line  U  from  the  old  tragedy  of  •'  Hiiuhiiiimo," 

pint,    under   the   Impression   that  (he   and    Hottchlo   were 

merely  amuiing  theinsrlves  with  a  masquerade  reprrients- 

nooefalty  of  iti  bring  grimed. 

The  meaning  here  may  be,  "she  shall  not,  by  dyeing  hcl 

fastidious  about   to  comparatively  trifling  a  matter  aa  the 

[ho  dependents,  and  even  domestics,  of  ■  great  family. 

"i;it(fTDosl'i:i.io,l.i:o5iTO,CLacDiti,a«J  11.  Lin  tt.i.' 

ir™.."- Art  I.,  Scenes. 

For  ■  Balthazar,-  in  thl.  Instance.  Ut.  ant  folio  gi.» 

"Jack*  Wlligti,"  the  nameof  the  performer.    Other  mil  take* 

[hi  dog-roie.     The  speaker  means  to  my,  he  would  rather 

live  in  obacurlt/,  than  owe  dignity  or  ntimitutl  to  his  bated 

Incredible  characterise!  most  of  the  printing  of  Shakipere"t 

"BhUn  ,h,nn-  a,  fivlrt.  '-Aa  11  ,*e«*l. 

-  A.  -W.I,  a.  a  fa*.  U  n  »rr«.--A«  11..  Bccue  1. 

••  Ms  fore  IK,  frfler  info  a  Mount.,./  WprsiM.' 

Art  II.,  Scene  S. 

^^^7^^1^1^'t?^,^,*,'^^f^t!* 

Into  a  thouiand  pieces.    The  word  farthing  wo  alio  used 

neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  these   lonely   buildings   ire   itlll 

■  In  hjrre  cuppe  was  no  frrtliing  scne 

utfld  while  the  fruit  ia  in  the  ground,  and  then  abandoned. 

Of  greae,  when  the  drunken  hadde  hirra  draught.- 

NOTES. 
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Tki  aura,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Contemptuous.  The  difference  of  these  two  woidi  was 
not  yet  accurately  settled.  In  the  argument  to  "  D  tin  us," 
a  tragedy,  by  Lord  Stcrlinc  (1C0S),  it  is  said,  that  Darius 
wrote  to  Alexander  "in  a  proud  and  contemptible  manner." 


**  //  black,  why  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic,  made  a  foul 
6/o/.w—  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  "antic"  was  the  fool  or  buffoon  of  the  old  farce*. 
By  the  word  black  is  meant  only  (as  in  the  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona")  a  man  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  sometimes  one  with  merely  a  black  beard. 

"  Press  me  to  death  with  wit.'  —Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

By  a  barbarous  law,  the  punishment  called  "  peine  fort 
et  dure"  was  inflicted  on  those  persons  who  refused  to 
plead  to  their  indictment.  They  were  pressed  to  death  by 
weights  placed  upon  their  stomachs. 

"  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  t"— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  that  our  ears  burn  when  others 
are  talking  about  us.  This  notion  i<  of  j;rcat  antiquity.  In 
Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  "Pliny"  (b.  27),  we 
And  this  passage :  "  Moreover,  m  not  this  an  opinion  gene- 
rally received,  that  when  oui  cars  do  glow  and  tingle,  some 
there  be  that  in  our  absence  do  talk  of  us  I  " 

"  As  to  shew  a  child  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Shakspero  very  seldom  repeats  himself;  but  we  do  oc- 
casionally meet  with  a  contrary  instance,  which  may  be 
noted  merely  as  a  curiosity.  In  "  Rouko  and  J u lilt," 
there  is  a  passage  very  similar  to  the  above : 

"  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival, 
To  an  impatient  child  that  bath  new  robes 
And  may  not  wear  them.' 

"  The  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him." 

Act  HI.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  "  little  hangman,"  applied  to  Cupid,  is  used, 
probably,  in  a  general  sense,  to  signify  executioner.  The 
same  ignominious  office  is  ascribed  to  the  blind  god  in 
Sidney's  "Arcadia"  (b.  ii.,  chap.  14): — 

"  Million*  of  years  this  old  drivel  Cupid  lives ; 
Where  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked,  he  doth  prove: 

Till  now  at  length,  that  Jove  him  office  gives 
(At  Juno's  suit,  who  much  did  Argus  love), 

In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be, 

Of  all  those  fools  that  will  have  all  they  sec." 

"  Tom  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Tliis  is  on  allusion  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  traitors, 
to  be  "hung,  drawn,  and  quartered." 

"  The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  ten- 
Mis  hulls."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  said  in  ridicule  of  great  bcarJs.  In  Nashu's 
"Wonuerhil,  Strange,  and  Miraculous  Astrologi- 
cal Prognostications"  (l.i!M),  he  says,  "they  may  sell 
their  hair  by  the  pound,  to  stuff  tennis-balls." 

"  Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  name  of  the  first  of  this  immortal  pair  is  probably 
derived  from  the  dog- berry —the  femalo  cornel,  a  shrub  that 
grows  wild  all  over  England.  Verges  is  the  vulgar  or  pro- 
vincial version  of  verjuice.  A  cognomen  less  indicative  of 
sourness,  would  possibly  have  better  suited  this  amusing 
specimen  of  harmless  imbecility. 


"Have  a  care  that  pour  bills  be  not  stolen." 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

The  bill  was  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
English  infantry.  "It  gave,"  says  Temple,  "  tho  most 
ghastly  and  deplorable  wounds."  Dr.  Johnson  states  that, 
when  he  wrote,  the  bill  was  still  carried  by  the  watchmen  of 
Litchfield,  his  native  town.  It  was  a  long  weapon,  with  a 
point  shaped  somewhat  like  an  axe. 

"  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  part  of  the  sapient  Dogberry's  charge  may  have  been 
suggested  by  some  of  the  amusing  provisions  contained  in 
"The  Statvtes  of  the  Streets,"  imprinted  by  Wolfe,  in 
1503.  For  instance : — "  22.  No  man  shall  blowe  any  home 
in  the  night,  within  the  citic,  or  whistle  after  the  houre  of 
nyne  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment. 
— 30.  No  man  shall,  after  the  houre  of  nyne  at  night,  keep 
any  rule,  whereby  any  such  suddaine  outcry  be  made  in  the 
htill  of  the  night ;  as  making  any  affray,  or  beating  his  wife 
or  servant,  or  singing  or  ruvyling  [revelling]  in  his  house,  to 
the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours,  under  paine  of  iii*.  liiio*." 
&c.  &'C. 

"  /  know  that  Deformed."— Act  III.,  Scone  S. 

In  the  Induction  to  his  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  we 
find  Ben  Jonson  aiming  a  satirical  stroke  at  this  humorous 
scene:  —  "And  then  a  substantial  watch  to  have  stole  in 
upon 'cm,  and  taken  them  away,  with  mistaking  words,  as 
the  fashion  is  in  tho  stage  practice."  Johnson  himself,  how- 
ever, in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  makes  his  wise  men  of  Fins- 
bury  blunder  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his 
edition  of  Malone's  "Shaxspere,"  observes,  that  mistaking 
words  was  a  source  of  merriment  before  Shakspere's  time. 
Nash,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Absukditik  "  (1580),  speaks  of 
"a  mistcrming  clowne  in  acomedie;"  and  in"SxLiMUs, 
Emperor  of  the  Turks"  (1594),  this  speech  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Bullithrumble,  a  shepherd  : — "  Well,  if  you 
will  keepe  my  shecpe  truly  and  honestly,  keeping  your 
hands  from  lying  and  slandering,  and  your  tongue  from 
picking  and  stealing,  you  shall  be  Maistcr  Bullithrumble'i 
servitures." 

"  /  know  him,  he  wears  a  luck." — Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

It  was  one  of  the  fantastic  fashions  of  Shakspere's  day, 
for  men  to  cultivate  a  favourite  lock  of  hair,  which  was 
brought  before,  tied  with  ribbons,  and  called  a  love-lock. 
It  was  against  this  practice  that  Prynne  wrote  his  treatise  on 
"The  Unlovelynkss  of  Love-locks."  The  portrait  of 
Edward  Sackville,  Karl  of  Dorset,  painted  by  Vandyck,  and 
now  at  Knowle.  exhibits  this  lock  with  a  large  knotted  rib- 
bon at  tho  end  of  it. 


"  //  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
Meaning  the  false  hair  attached  to  the  cap. 

"  Beat.  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill:— hey  ho  / 
Maro.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  t 
Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all— 11." 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

This  conceit  shews  that  the  word  which  we  now  pro- 
nounce ake,  was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  pronounced  aitch. 
Beatrice  says,  she  is  ill  for  an  H  (aitch),  the  letter  that  be- 
gins each  of  the  three  words— hawk,  horse,  and  husband. 
John  Kcmble  had  a  long  contention  with  the  public  on  this 
point.  When  playing  Prospcro,  he  always  persisted  in  say- 
ing, "  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aitches;"  and  the  public  (parti- 
cularly those  of  the  upper  regions,  who  are  always  most 
intolerant  of  singularity)  as  pertinaciously  hissed  him  tat 
presuming  to  be  right  out  of  season. 

"  The  Gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide." 


In  111  Lnt  brid.  or  lc*l},,  ,.r  l»,  or  t'r.i 
Into  whu  plue  «*ter  a  cm;  pike  I 


ulerlud*  of  »  Ltm  JPTUtTPt."  wt  lint 
"  Hi  wjl  (if,  Ihli  Owl  tl  1  (rood  ruin 


thai  Ihej   uttd    It.     CertmolM,    ■    eonrenM   Iplrlt    In   eerrj 
raw  of  Hie   word,   nnLc(    Suncho  iput   continuant  In   the 


"  Tht  itorif  that  U  frinttd  in 


A  llml  and  a  attklim  fir  tin  jArlm."— An  II 
ThU    "Beitou"   would   more  properly   be   Mill 


order!,     lb  too  folio  edition,   throughout   the   greater  p 
(petdlM  of  Dotatirj  ;  and  Oowlej,  u  (note  of  Vtrpn. 


By  the  term  ■'  eindle-wulert "   |q  iftlf  place,  la   probably 


took  phUotophr  of  mere  Ibeortsla. 

■tflub*,h/  kwtl  Awe  to  titty,  hit  f  iraUt."— Act  V„  Bc*u  I. 


origin   of  the  terra,   by   taring    Hint   the   buck 
worn  In   front  of  the  bi-lt  ;   but.  for  wreMIlng, 


11  I  norjw  a  tetedesth  tour" — Act  V,  Scene  1. 


wu   A   cuatoxnary    pbrue  with    thoee    wbo    n 
in  gatei  or  religion  (  bomrs. 

1  givt  thtm  tlu  bwMiri."— Act  V.,  fJcnne  S. 


•>  «■!/*,-  rArrr  b  no  itajr  vutr,  r 


(upport  U  lo   "rlildy  a 
i   III  Along  attributed  Is 


facility  with  which  U 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 


3  REPRESENTED. 


1KB  8LY,  ■  dninkm  Tlnbr,  1   Pan 
IP.  M»!«™,  llmiumon,  ud  j        In* 


BAPTISTS.  rlchO?ti 
TtK<lKSTIO.  »miW<l 
J.UrEXTlO,  Son  111  Vl 
PKTIIUCHIO,  i  Outfit 
GREMIO,  »   s  ,to 

HORTKN810,    I 
TRAKIO,  \  „._. 

BTOXDKLLO,  I 

CURTIS,'  I   a""' 


id  Hrmnn  itBndinf  oiBir 


Hm  Id  Uw  Country 


most  impudent  of  pot -menders. 
tome  foul  of  goodness  in  thing* 
nil,  would  men  obscrvingly  distil  it  oul  f  ami 
truly,  upon  the  whole,  ii  was  a  lockjr  m 
thee  and  tin*  world  when  thou  wert  cstighl  nap- 
ping opoo  Barton  Heath,  where  thou  inordt-t 
thyself  into  immortal  fame.  Bud  becsmest  the 
of  character,  for  iu  length,  as  any  in  the  teeming  pagea  of 


this  wutBg  drama,  is  as  closely 
Sly  gives  of  the  risible  aspect   of 

I  trulh.     It  was  but  the  other  day 
n  beggary  and  selling 


thy  myriad-eyed  Delineator. 

The  humour,  indeed,  of  the  Induction 
picked  ns  pemkon  for  an  arctic  voyage.  The  first  indication  ii 
drunkenness,  is  the  boost  of  his  family:  "The  Slys  are  no  rogue: 
with  Richard  Conqueror."  This  is  a  capital  und  ever- recurring  t 
we  encountered  a  droll  fellow  (one  or  the  Sly  genus),  in  a  state  b< 

matches ;  and  abont  the  third  word  he  uttered,  was  the  rem  men  cement  of  a  rigmarole  concerning  his 
mother's  relationship  to  n  certain  duke.  In  the  same  short  speech  of  the  indignant  Christopher,  we 
have  another  specimen  of  no  less  characteristic  self-importance  — the  affectation  of  acquaintance  with 
foreign  tongues  ;  "  Paucai  pallabru;  let  the  world  slide.  Snaa  1"  Peculiar  revelations,  on  subjects  of 
language  and  history,  are  very  apt  to  *'  come  trippingly  off  the  tongue  "  of  your  shallow  toper,  whose 
beuiuddled  faculties  are  csccedingly  liable  to  mistake  the  inspirations  of  Bacchus  foe  those  of  Apollo  or 
Minerva.  But  a  still  closer  touch  of  tavern  life  is  the  fat  slewifc's  fiery  indignation  about  the  broken 
glass,  and  Christopher's  plump  and  heroic  refusal  to  pay  for  it.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
"taking  his  case  at  his  inn,"  well  knows  that  one  of  the  most  trying  moments  to  be  encountered  in  (his 
vale  of  tears— of  shivered  hope*!  and  shivered  glasses— is  that  in  whi,  h  an  impassioned  elbow  movement 
condemn*  him  to  produce  s  silver  equivalent  for  the  still  more  shining,  but,  alas!  more  brittle  material. 
Sly'a  mode  of  settlement  is  altogether  more  obvious,  common,  and  convenient,— but  requires  nerve. 

Both  the  present  play  and  its  admirable  induction  ore  founded  on  an  older  drama,  by  an  unknown 
author,  called  "  The  Taming  of  •  A '  Shbew."  A  few  specimens  of  the  parent  production  will  be  found 
in  the  Notes.  Shakfpere  has  pretty  closely  followed  his  original  in  the  incident*  relating  to  the  Shrew  and 
her  Tamer,  prodigally  esriantof;  the  dialogs*  boih  comic  and  serious,  as  he  proceeds.  The  language 
rises  into  poetry,  or  broadens  into  humour,  with  the  Poet's  usual  elastic  felicity.  Pctruchio  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow  at  heart;  ■  worldling  of  the  wiser  sort: —  and  Kate,  whose  shrewishness  has  actually 
attained  the  culminating  point  of  beating  her  younger  sister,  may  well  bear  some  degree  of  personal 
coercion,  without  any  violent  shock  to  the  most  chivalrous  sensibility.  But  after  all,  it  ia  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  the  triumph  of  mere  physiiid  force.  That  superiority  of  Man  o\ 
from  predotniuanee  of  bluster  and  bodily  strength,  ia  much  of  the  ear 
— when  the  infuriated  Taurus  has  driven  one  of  the  pseudo  lords  of 


with  the 


puted  field  of  orgumc 

interesting  a  dilemma  as  any  g 

Shakspere's  "  Taming  or 


that  of  Ball  over  Man, 
:o  the  corner  of  a  dis- 
of  sticking  him  on  one  or  both  of  the  horns  of  as 
tyrant  could  wish  or  deserve  to  be  placed  in. 
SUBW  "  was  Brst  published  in  the  original  folio  of  1623,  J,  O. 


Holt.  You  will  not  pay  for  111 
bunt? 

Sty.  No,  not  a  denier :  go  by,  says  Jcronimy  ; — 
go  to  Ihy  cold  bed,  anil  warm  thee. 

Hait.  I  know  my  remedy  ;  I  must  go  fetch  the 
thirdborough.  [Exit. 

Sty.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  'II  an- 
swer him  by  la*.  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy; 
let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[/.i«  doivn  an  the  ground,  and  f alii  aiierp. 


Lord.  Huntsman,   I  charge  thee,  lender  well 

Uracil  Mcrriman, — the  poor  cur  is  embossed  ; 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouthed  orach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge-comer,  in  the  coMest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 


Sty.  I  31  pheese  you,  in  faith. 

Hait.    A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  . 

Sty.    Y' are  a  baggage;  the  Slys  are  no  rogues: 
look  in  (he  chronicle*;   we  came  in  with  Richard 
Cuihj  tn- rur.     Therefore,  paumn  jml/aiiiii   ii-l 
world  slide.      Sfita  ! 

it  Han.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my 


lord; 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  picked  out  the  dullest  scent: 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
Tomorrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 
ill  Hun.   I  will,  my  lord. 
Lord.  What  s  here:  one  dead,  or  drunk!  See, 

doth  he  breathe  7 
2nd  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord:  were  he  not 
warmed  with  ale. 
Tills  were  a  bed  hut  cnld  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  O  morstrous  beast!  how  like  a  iwiue  he 
lies! 
firim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome   il  thine 
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What  think  you,  if  he  were  conveyed  to  bed,          1 

li(  Play.   We  thank  your  honour. 

Wrapped   in   sweet   clothes,  ring*  put  upon  his  } 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  slay  with  me  to-night  I 

lingers, 

2nd  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our 

A  most  delicious  buiiquet  by  his  bed, 

duty. 

Anil  brave  attendants  neor  him  when  he  wakes, 

Lord.   With  all  my  heart. — This  fellow  I  re- 

Would not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

member. 

lit  Han.  Believe  me,  lord,  1  flunk  he  cannot 

Since  once  be  played  a  farmer's  eldest  son ; — 

choose. 

T  was  where  you  wooed  the  gentlewoman  so  well: 

2nd  Hun   It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

I  have  forgot  your  name;    but  sure  that  part 

he  waked. 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

Lord.  Even  ns  n  flattering  dream,  or  worthless 

lit  Play.   I  think  l  was  Soto  that  your  honour 

fancy. 

means. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : 

Lord.  T  is  very  true;— thou  didst  it  excellent. 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 

Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 

Balm  his  fold  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 

Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 

And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 

There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  piny  to-night; 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes, 

But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties; 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound; 

l.eit,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  n  play), 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 

You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 

Say,  "  What  is  it  your  honour  will  command?" 

And  so  offend  him  ;  for  I  t*ll  you,  sin. 

Lei  one  attend  hiin  with  »  silver  bason, 

If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

Pull  of  roscwater,  and  bestrewed  with  flowers; 

Ut  Play.   Fear  nut,  my  lord;  we  can  contain 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

ourselves. 

And  soy,  •'  Will  't  please  your  lordship  cool  your 

Were  he  the  vetiest  antic  in  the  world. 

hands  t" 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  lake  them  to  the  buttery, 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one  : 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear; 

Let  tbem  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 

Another  tell  him  of  hi;  hounds  and  horse, 

[Eieiint  Servant  and  Players. 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 

Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew,  my  page, 

Persuade  him  that  he  hnth  been  lunatic; 

[To  a  Servant, 

And,  when  he  says  he  is—,  say  that  he  dreams, 

And  see  him  dressed  in  all  suits  like  a  lady  : 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs : 

And  Call  hiin  "  Madam,"  do  him  obeisance. 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 

Tell  him  from  me  {as  he  will  win  my  love), 

If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

lie  hear  himself  with  honourable  action. 

lit  Him.   My   lord,    I  warrant  yon  we  '11  play 

Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 

our  part. 

Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished  : 

As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 

He  Is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy  ; 

Lord,  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him  ; 

And  say,  "  What  is 't  your  honour  will  command, 

And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. 

Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 

[Some  bear  out  Sly.      A  trumpet  tvuuih. 

May  shew  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love?" 

Sirrah,  go  sec  what  trumpet  \  is  that  sounds  : 

And   then,  with  kind   embracemeiits,    tempting 

[Etil  Servant. 

kisses, 

Belike  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means. 

And  with  declining  head  into  bis  bosom. 

Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoyed 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health, 

He-enter  a  ServonL 

Who,  for  twice  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him 

How  now?  who  is  it? 

N'o  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 

Serv.             An  it  please  your  honour, 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed, 

Eater  Players. 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

Now  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

See  t'nii  despatched  with  all  the  baste  thou  canst ; 

Anon  111  give  thee  more  instructions. 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman ; 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  "  husband;" 
And  bow  my  men  will  stay  themselves   from 

laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant, 
1 11  in  to  counsel  them  :  haply,  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

f  Exeunt. 


>LY  is  discovered  in  a  rich  nightgown,  with  At- 
tendants ;  eome  with  apparel,  other*  with  baton, 
ewer,  and  other  appurtenance*.     Enter  Lord, 
dreeied  like  a  Servant. 
Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 
lit  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  a 

cup  of  sack? 
2nd  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste  of 

these  ci 


3rd  Strv.    What  raiment  will  your   honour 
wear  to-day  ? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly:  call  not  me 
"honour,"  nor  "lordship."  I  never  drank  sack 
in  my  life;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves, 
give  me  conserves  of  beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  what 
raiment  I'll  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometimes  more 
feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infusfed  with  so  foul  a  spirit! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am 
not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton- 
heath;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear  herd,  and  now 

vol.  I.  2  E 


by  present  profession  a  tinker  P  Ask  Marian 
Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know 
me  not:  If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen -pence  on 
the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the 
lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What,  I  am 
not  bestraught!     Here  s — 

lit  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady 
moum. 

2nd  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun 
your  house, 
Aa  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
0,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams : 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark!  Apollo  plays. 
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And  twenty  cagSd  nightingales  do  sing : 

And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 

And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  sealed 

On  purpose  trimmed  up  for  Semiramis. 

quarts ; 

Say  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground  : 

Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Racket. 

Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  bo  trapped, 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

Their  harness  studded  nil  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  auch 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

maid; 

Above  the  morning  lark  :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 

Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckoned  up ; 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 

]>(  Serv.  Say  thou  wilt  course;  thy  greyhounds 

And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  ai  these, 

■re  as  swift 

Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

As  breathed  slaps,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

Sly,  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends! 

2nd  Serv.  Dost  thoulove  pictures?  we  will  fetch 

AIL  Amen. 

thee  straight 

Sly.  I  thank  thee[  thou  shall  not  lose  by  it. 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook; 

And  Cytherfa  all  in  sedges  hid, 

Enter  the  Page,  at  a  Lady,  with  Attendants. 

Which'seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord? 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Sly.  Marry, I  fore  well;  for  here  ischeer enough. 

Lord.  We  '11  shew  thee  Io,  as  she  was  a  maid  : 

Where  is  my  wife? 

And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised, 

Page.  Here.nohle  lord;  what  is  thy  will  withherP 

As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  ma 

Snl   Serv.   Or   Daphne,  roaming   through   a 

"  husband  ?" 

thorny  wood  I 

My  men  should  call  mo  "  lord  ;"  I  am  your  good- 

Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 

man. 

And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

husband  ; 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord  ; 

I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 

Sly.  I  know  it  well.— What  must  I  call  her? 

Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

Lord.   Madam. 

lit  Serv.  And,  til!  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed 

Sly.  Al'ec  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

for  thee, 

Lord.  Madura,  and  nothing  else  ;  ao  lords  call 

Like  envious  floods,  o'erran  her  lovely  face, 

ladies. 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dreamed 

And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

and  slept 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  P  and  have  I  such  a  lady  P 

Above  some  fifteen  year  and  mora. 

Or  do  I  dream  P  or  have  I  dreamed  till  nowp 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  lime  seems  thirty  unto  me, 

I  do  not  sleep  :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 

Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  ond  I  feel  soft  things : 

Sly.  'T  is  much. — Servants,  leave  me  and  her 

Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed ; 

alone.— 

And  not  a  linker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 

Mudam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 

And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

To  pordon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two; 

2nd  Serv.  Will  't  please  your  mightiness  to 

Or  if  not  ao,  until  the  sun  be  set ; 

wash  your  hands  P 

For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged, 

[Servants  pretext  an  ewer,  hason,  and  napkin. 

In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 

0,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored  1 

That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 

0,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are '. 

1  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream  ; 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so.  that  I  may  hardly  tarry 

1        Or,  when  you  waked,  so  waked  us  if  you  slept. 

so  long.     But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years  !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly 

dreams  again  ;  1  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite 

of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

1«I  Sere,  0  yes,  my  lord;  hut  very  idle  words  : 

Enter  a  Servant 

For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 

Serv.    Your  honour's   players,   hearing   your 

Tet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 

amendment. 
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Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy, 
For  to  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet: 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  , 
blood,  I 

And  melancholy  ia  the  nurse  of  freniy, 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play,  ■ 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth 
Which  bare  a  thousand  harm),  and  lengtht 
Sty.  Marry,  I  will ;   let  them  play  it. 


a  commonly  a  Chriatmai  gambol,  or  a  tumbling 
trick? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  ia  more  pleasing 
stuff. 

S!y.  What,  household  stuff? 

P-njt.  It  ia  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we  'M  see  X  Come,  madam  wife, 
ait  hy  my  side,  and  let  the  world  alip;  we  ahall 
ne'er  be  younger.  [They  tit  down. 


Scene  I.— Padua.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  LllCENTIO  and  TftANIO. 
Luc.  Tranio,  since—for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  sec  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts — 
I  am  arrived  for  fruitful  Lombard)-, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  armed 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all; 


Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 
Piaa,  renowned  for  grave  eitiaens, 
Gave  mo  my  being ;  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  lime  I  study, 
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Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  'specially  to  he  achieved. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come ;  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra.  Mi  per  donate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let  *s  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured. 
Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  thut  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en : — 
In  brief,  sir,  6tudy  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness, 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget 
But  stay  awhile :  what  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio, 
and  Hortensio.  Lucentio  and  Tranio  stand 
aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolved  you  know; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharine, 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  plea- 
sure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather :  she 's  too  rough  for 
me. 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir  [To  Baptista],  is  it 
your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hot.  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that  ?  no 
mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear; 
I  wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hot,  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  deliver  us ! 


Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master!  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other 's  silence  do  I  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company ; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Lite.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may  at  hear  Minerva 
speak.  [Aside. 

Hot.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye  ;  I  am  resolved : 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [Exit  Bianca. 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or,  Signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such, 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca. 

[Exit. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may  I  not? 
What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours;  as  though, 

belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave?  Ha! 

[Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam ;  your  gifts 
are  so  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their 
love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow 
our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out;  our 
cake 's  dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell.  Yet,  for 
the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any 
means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  where- 
in she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

If  or.  So  will  I,  Signior  Gremio.  But  a  word, 
I  pray :  though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice, 
it  toucheth  us  both — that  we  may  yet  again 
have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy 
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rivals  m  Bianca's  love — to  labour  and  effect  one 
thing  especially. 

Ore.  What'*  that,  I  pray? 

Hor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  n  husband  for  her  sister. 

Ore.  A  husband  !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
Though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so 
very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell? 

Hm\  Tush.  Gremio !  though  it  pass  your  pa- 
tience and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  he  good  fellows  in  the  world, 
an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her 
with  oil  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  bad  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  wiili  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there  's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in 
law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth 
friendly  maintained, — till  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest 
free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to  't  afresh. — 
Sweet  Bianca!  Happy  man  be  hi*  dole!  He 
that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How  say  you, 
Signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed  i  and  'would  I  had  given 
him  the  best  horse  In  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing, 
that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed 
her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Ezeunt  GttKMIO  and  HoBTENSIO. 

Tra.  [advancing].     I  pray,  sir,  tell  me  is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Lue.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  : 
And  now  in  plainnesa  do  confess  to  thee, 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Trnnio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl ! 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst  j 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart: 
If  love  have  touched  you.noughtrcmainsbulso, — 
Redimc  te  captum  quam  qucas  minima. 

iuc.Gramercies.liul;  go  forward:  this  contents; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  looked  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  marked  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O  yea,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  hi»  knee,  he  k'ssed  the  Cretan  strand. 


Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  P  marked  you  not  now 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Lue.  Trnnio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air  ; 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  't  is  time  to  stir  him  from  his 

I  proy,  awake  sir ;  if  you  love  the  maid, 

Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.    Thua  it 

Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mewed  her  up, 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoyed  with  suitors, 

Lue.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father  'a  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advised  lie  took  tome  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now 'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it.  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  : 
That's  your  device. 

Lue.  It  is :  may  it  be  done? 

Tra.  Not  possible;  for  who  ahall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincenlio's  son  ? 
Keephousennd  ply  his  hook;  welcome  his  frienda; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta;  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces, 
For  man  or  master  i  then  it  follows  thua ; 
Thou  shall  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port, and  servants,  as  I  should: 
I  will  some  other  be;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
T  ia  hatched,  and  shall  be  so.— Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  coloured  hat  and  cloak 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need,  [  They  exchange  habitt. 
In  brief,  sir,  silh  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  1  am  tied  to  be  obedient 
(For  eo  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting  ; 
"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  other  sense), 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentlo, 
Because  so  well  1  love  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  halh  thralled  my  wounded 
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Here  comes  the  rogue.— Sirrah,  whore  have  ytw 

Bion.  Wliere  haTe   I  been  f    Nay,  how  now, 
where  are  you? 
Mailer,  hal  my  fellow  Tranio  stolen  your  clothes  1 
Or  you  stolen  hia?  or  both?  Pray,  what  s  the  news  ? 

Lie.  Sirrah,  come  hither  ;  't  is  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  mannera  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  lo  save  my  life, 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his  ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  killed  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried: 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life  : 
You  understand  me? 

Bion.  I,  air!  ne'er  a  whit. 

Lac.   And  uot  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 
Tranio  is  charged  into  Luccntio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him;  'would  I  were  ao  too! 

Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after, — 
That   Lucentio   indeed  had  Baptista't  youngest 

But,  airrah — not  for  my  aake,  but  your  muter 's — 
ladviie 


You  uae  your  mannen  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 

companies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Tranio,  let 's  go  : 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers:  if  thou  ask  me 

Sufficeth  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 
\_Extunt. 
[The  Presenters  above  ipeak. 
1*1  Srrv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind 

the  play. 
Sly.  Yes,  by  suint  Anne,  do  I.  A  good  matter, 
surely  :  comes  there  any  more  of  it? 
Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 
Sty.  T  is  n  very  excellent  piece  of  Work,  madam 

lady.    Would  't  were  done !] 
Scrub   II.— The  tame.      Be/or*   Hohtesbio's 

Eater  Petruciuo  and  Gauuio. 
Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  teare, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but  of  all. 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend 
Hnrtensio;  and  1  trow  this  is  his  house: 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio  ;  knock,  I  say. 
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On.  Knock,  sir!  Whom  should  I  knock  1  Is 
there  any  man  has  rebused  your  worship? 

Pel.   Villain,  I  pay,  knock  me  here  (Oundly. 

Gru.  Knock  yon  here,  sir!  Why,  sir,  what  am 
I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir? 

I'tl.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gale, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  'II  knock  your  knave's  pete. 

Gru,  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome i —  I 
should  knock  you  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

PtL   Will  il  no!  be! 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it; 
1  'II  try  bow  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[»,  »ri.,.  G.cvra  hj  a.  ,.,.. 

Gru.  Help,  masters,  help  I  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you:  sirrah!  villain! 

Enter  HottTKKSto. 

Hot.  How  now!  what's  the  matter?— My  old 
friend  Grumio!  and  my  good  friend  Pctrucbio! 
— How  do  you  all  at  Veronaf 

Pel,  SigniorHortenaio,  come  you  lo  part  the  fray? 
Con  lullo  II  core  bene  trovalo,  may  1  say. 

Hot.  Alia  noilra  caia  bene  •■cniilo, 
Malta  honcrato,  lignor  mio  Petrnchio. 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  Nay, 'I  is  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. 
— If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his 
service ! — Look  you,  sir,  be  bid  me  knock  him 
and  rap  him  soundly,  sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a 
servant  to  use  his  master  so ;  being  perhaps  (for 
aught  I  see),  two  and  thirty — a  pip  out? 
Whom  'would  to  God  I  had  well  knocked  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  wont. 

Pel.  A  senseless  villain  ! — Good  Horteusio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate?    O  heavens  1 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain,  "  Sirrah,  knock 

me  here, 
Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and   knock  me 

soundly?" 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate? 

Pel.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hot.  Petruchio  patience;  I  am  Grumio 's pledge: 
Why,  this  is  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.      But,  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me: 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased  ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  Into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may: 


Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hot.  Petrnchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd,  ill-favoured  wife? 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel  t 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  ihee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  :— but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I  11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pel.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we 
Few  words  suffice :  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance), 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love, 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  i 
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Affection's  edge  in  me;  were  the  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
1  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  Sally 
what  bis  mind  is.  Why,  give  him  gold  enough, 
and  marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby ; 
or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty 
horses:   why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money 

Hot.  Petruchio,  since  we  have  stepped  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  1  broached  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petrnchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  belt  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst, 
And  shrewd,  and  froward;  so  beyond  all  measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 
Pet.  Hortensio,  peace;  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect. 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough  ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptistu  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pel.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her, 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  ine  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
'nless  you  wilt  accompany  me  thither 

Gth.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  hu- 
lour  lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well 
i  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little 
good  upon  him.  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half 
ore  knaves  or  so:  why,  that's  nothing;  an  he 
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begin  once,  hell  roil  in  his  rope  tricks.  1  '11  tell 
you  what,  sir;  en  she  stand  him  hut  a  little,  he 
will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure 
her  with  it,  that  she  sliull  have  no  more  eyes  to 
we  withal  than  a  cat.    You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love. 
Supposing  il  a  thing  impossible 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehearsed) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  wooed, 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en; — 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace, 
And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca: 
That  to  J  may  by  this  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Gkemio;   with  him  Lvcentio  diiguiied, 
with  buoki  under  his  arm 
Gru.  Here 's  no  knavery  1    See,  to  beguile  the 
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old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  ley  their  heads  to- 
gether! Master,  master,  look  about  you.  Who 
goes  there?  ha! 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio;  'tia  the  rival  of  my  love. 
— Petruchio,  stand  by  awhile. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  on  amorous! 

[They  retire. 

Gre.  O,  very  well ;   I  have  perused  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir;  I  'II  have  them  very  fairly  hound: 
All  books  of  love,  sec  that  at  any  hand; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me.     Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 
I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess.    Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  welt  perfumed; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  yon  read  to  herf 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron  (stand  yon  so  assured), 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place  : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.  O  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is! 

Gru.  0  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  1 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum!— God  save  you,  Signior 
Gremiot 

Gre.  And  you're  well  met,  Signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you 
Whither  I  am  going  t — to  Baptista  Minola. 


I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  lliaiic.-i ; 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  hove  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man ;  for  learning  and  bchaviom 

Fit  fur  her  turn;  well  read  in  poetry, 

And  other  books  ;  good  ones,  I  warrant  you. 

Hot.  Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  beloved  of  me. 

Gre.  Ileloved  of  me ;  and  that  my  deeds  shall 

Gru.  And  tltat  his  bugs  shall  prove.     \jUit. 

Hot.  Grcmio,  *l  is  now  no  time  to  vent  our  luv«  : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
1  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  lo  woo  cursed  Katharine; 
Vca,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults? 

Pet.   I  know  she  is  an  "irksome  brawling  scold  ; 
If  that  be  nil,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  Nol   say 'at  me  so.  friend  ?     What  coun- 
tryman I 

Pit.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  ion  i 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  1  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir,  such  a  life  with  such  a  wife  were 
strange : 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  oT  God's  name; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  YOB  Wuu  this  wild-cat? 

Ptt.  Will  1  live? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I  '11  bang  her. 
[Aide. 

Pet.  Why  came  1  hither  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  1  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pulfed  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  hoar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  1  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  tin-  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 
Have  I  not   in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'clang 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  hulf  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear 
As  will  a  diet  nut  in  a  farmer's  tire? 
Tush,  tush!  fear  buys  with  bugs. 

Gru,  For  he  fears  none.  [.4 ride. 

Ore,  Hortensio,  hark  I 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 

Hor.    I  promised  we  would  he  contributors. 
And  hear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 


Ore.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her, 
Gru,   I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

{Aridt. 

EattrTK\Kio,brnrrl>/apparct!ed;aFnlliio>iBii.i.o. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you!    If  I  maybe 
bold, 
'fell  me,  1  beseech  you,  which  in  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  ofSigniur  Baptista  Minola. 

Bunt,  lie  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters: — 
is 'the  you  mean? 

Tra.   F.vcn  he,  Biondello. 

Oft.    ll.ivk  you,  sir;   you  mean  not  her  to— 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  sir?     What  have 

Ptt.  Not  her  that  eludes,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I 


7'ra     I   love  no  chiden 

Luc.    Well  begun.  Trimio.  [Aride. 

Hot.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go: 
Areyouasuitoriuilie  ui.iiil.  vmi  hilkof :  yea  or  no f 
Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence? 
Ore.  No;  if,  without  more  words,  you  will  get 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you. 

Gre.  But  so  is  nut  she. 

Tra.   For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Gre.   For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know.— 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Greimo. 

/ior.That she  'a  [lie  chosen  of  Signiur  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  !   If  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown; 
And,  were  bis  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  tne  for  one. 
Fair  Leda'a  daughter  had  a  thousand  w 


Then  well  o 


fair  Bianca  have : 


And  so  she  shall ;   Lucent io  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone, 

Grt.  What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head;    I  know  he'll  prove 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hot.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.   No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do  that  be  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Ore.  Yea,  lcavethatlabourtogre.it  Hercules; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pel.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth  : 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
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And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 

Until  the  elder  slater  first  be  wed : 

The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  So,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all, and  me  among  the  rest; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat — 
Achieve  the  elder  Bet  the  younger  free 
For  our  access— whose  hop  shall  be  to  hare  her 
Will  not  «o  graceleis  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,yousaywell,anJwcllyoudoeonceive; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 


You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slacks  in  sign  whereof 
Please  ye  we  way  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health  j 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily  but  <mt  and  drink  as  friends. 

Oth.    \    O  excellent  motion  I     Fellows,  let 'a 

Bian.   J  begone. 

Hor.  The  motion  'a  good,  indeed,  and  be  it  so  s 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuio.      [Exeunt. 


Scene  I.— Padua.  A  Boom  in  Bapttbta's  Haute. 
Enter  Kathamna  and  Bianca. 

Bian.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me ; 
That  1  disdain     but  for  these  other  gawd*, 
Unbind  my  hands,  III  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or  what  you  will  commnnil  me  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kulh,  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  1  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Min!on,lhou  liest.   la't  notHortensio? 

Atari.  If  you  aff>*cl  him   ifllsr  here  I  swear, 
I  '11  plead  for  yon  myself  but  you  shall  have  him, 

Kath.  0  then,  belike  you  fancy  riches  more; 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 


Nay,  then,  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  thia  while: 
I  pr'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so, 
[Strike*  her. 
Enter  Baptista. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows 
this  insolence  ? 
Bianca,  stand  aside:  poor  girl!  she  weeps: 
Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  shame,  thou  Hiding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee  ? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  1 11  be  re» 
venged.  [Fliee  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  sight?— Bianca,  get  thee  in. 
[Exit  Bianca. 
Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me?  Nay,  now  I  see 
She  is  your  treasure  5  she  must  have  a  husband; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell 
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Talk  not  to  me  i  I  will  go  Bit  and  weep, 
Till  I  cnn  find  occasion  of  re venge. 

[Eri't  KATHAttlMA. 
Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grieved  as  I  ? 
Hut  who  conies  here  P 

.Enfer  Gkkmio,  wirA  LrcENTIo  in  the  habit  of  a 
mean  man ;  PpTBncHio,  with  Hortknsio  as  a 
mUtieitm  ;  and  TBANIO,  with  BlONDELLO  bear- 
ing it  lute  and  book*. 
Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 
Buii.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.    God 

save  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir!     Pray,  have  you  not 
a  daughter 

Called  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 

Bnp.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  called  Katharina, 
Gre.  You  are  too  blunt ;  go  to  it  orderly. 
PeL  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio  i  give  me 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 

That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 

Her  affability,  and  haahful  modesty, 

ller  wondrous  qualities,  nod  mild  behaviour, 

Am  bold  to  shew  myself  a  forward  guest 

Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 

Of  thai  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard, 

And,  for  &u  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Preee-ntiiiff  HoBTENSlO. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong; 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua. 


and  he,  for  you: 

i,  this  I  know, 
lore  my  grief. 

with  her; 


Sep.  You  're  welcome,  sii 

good  sake  : 

But  for  my  daughter  Kathai 

She  is  not  for  your  turn  7  thi 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mea 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bup.   Mistake  mo  not;  I  spi-ak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you.  sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petrucliio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for 
his  sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale.  Petrucliio,  I  pray, 
Let  us  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too  : 
Baccare!  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  y 


Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I 

of  it.     To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that 

have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any, 


I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  scholar  [pre- 
tenting  Lucrnmo],  that  hath  been  long  studying 
at  Hheims  ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages,  aa  the  other  in  music  and  ma- 
thematics :  his  name  is  Cam  bio  ;  pray  accept  hi* 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio:  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — But,  gentle  sir  [to  Trasio], 
methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger  ■  may  I  be  so 
bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  air,  the  boldness  is  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  utiknown  to  me 
In  the  preferment  of  the  elder  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request ; 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  won, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 
And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  i 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bop.  Lucenliois  your  name?  of  whence,  I  pray? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bup.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa;  by  report, 
1  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  [to  HoitTFJfsio]  the  lute,  and  you  [to 

LucESTIo]  the  set  of  books  ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Hollo,  within! 

Enter  a  Servant 
Sirrah,  lead 
These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them 

both, 
These  are  their  tutors  >.  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[Exit  Servant,  wU  IloiiTKNsio,  Lucentlo, 
and  BlONDELLO. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome. 
And  so  1  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pit.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  askelh  haale. 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well  1  and  in  him,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  bettered,  rather  than  decreased; 
Then  tell  me — if  I  get  your  daughter's  lave, 
What  dowry  snnfl  I  have  with  her  to  wifeP 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands; 
And  in  possession  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood — be  it  thai  she  survive  me — 
In  all  my  lunds  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialties  he  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  or.  either  hand. 
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Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 
That  is,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed ! 
Hut  be  thou  armed  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for 
winds, 
That  shake  not  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dost  thou  look 

so  pale  ? 
I  for.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good 

musician  ? 
Hor.  I  think  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to 

the  lute? 
Hor.  Why,  no;  fbr  she  hath  broke  the  lute 
to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bowed  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
"  Frets,  call  you  these  ?  "  quoth  she :  "  I  '11  fume 

with  them :" 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazdd  for  awhile, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute : 
While  she  did  call  me,  rascal  fiddler, 
And  twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 
Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discom- 
fited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She 's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us, 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 
[Exeunt  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  and 
Hortensio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit,  when  she  comes. 
Say  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say  that  she  frown ;  T  '11  say  she  looks  as  clear 


As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew : 
Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  *ll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katrarina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate;   for  that 's  your  name,  1 
hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 
hard  of  hearing ; 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet,  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  called  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs), 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Moved !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  moved 
you  hither 
Remove  you  hence.     I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  t 

Kath.  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee : 
For  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light,— 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be?  should!  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-winged  turtle!  shall  a  buzzard 
take  thee? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet,  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith  you  arc 
too  angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear 
his  sting  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Y  ours,  if  .you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 


Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  ymir  tail?  nay. 

Good  Kate;   I  nin  n  gentleman. 

Kafh.  That  I  '11  try.  [Striking  hint. 

Pel.   I  swear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kalh,  Si>  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me  you  m-e  no  gentleman  ] 
Anil  if  n«  gentleman,  why,  then  no  nrms. 

Pel.   A  herald,  Kate?   O.  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath.    What  is  your  crest?  o  coxcomb  ? 

Pel.  A  com  hies*  cock,  so  Knte  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a 


.  Nay,  i 


nc,  Kat 


Kalh.    It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  ate  a  crab. 
Pel.  Why,  here 'ino  crab.;  and  therefore  look 

not  sour. 
Kalh.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  shew  it  me. 
Kalh.  Had  I  n  glaas,  I  would. 

Pet..  What,  you  mean  my  face? 
Kath.  Well  aimed  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pel.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  1  am  too  young 

for  you. 
Kalh.  Yet  you  are  withered. 


Pet.  Nay,  bear  you,  Kate;  in  sooth  you  'scape 

Kalh.  I  chafe  you  if  1  tarry  ;  let  me  go. 
I'rl.  No,  not  a  whit  |  I  find  you  passing  genii*. 
T  wus  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 

(''nrtlian  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous; 

But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time 

flowers : 
Thou  Stilt  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  mgry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  he  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'*!  thy  wooer*, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 
O  slanderous  world!     Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight  and  slender;   and  as  brown  in  hue 
Al  hutf-nuta,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels, 
0,  let  me  see  thee  walk  :   thou  dost  not  halt. 
Kath.   Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  com- 

Pel.   Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Knte  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 
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O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  he  Kate ;  j 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful  t 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly 
speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit 

Kath.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath.  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in 
thv  bed : 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  father  has  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well), 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  Signior  Petruchio :  how  speed  you 
with 
My  daughter  ? 

Ifet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap*  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  ?  in 
your  dumps  ? 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter  ?    Now  I  promise 
you, 
You  have  showed  a  tender,  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  't  is  thus:  yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talked  of  her,  have  talked  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 
For  she 's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Qrissel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  : 
And,  to  conclude,  we  have 'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio  !  she  says  she  '11  see  thee 
hanged  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  P  Nay,  then,  good 
night  our  part. 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for 
myself ; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what 's  that  to  you  P 
T  is  bargained  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 


I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  ?  't  is  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day : 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me 
your  hands : 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  't  is  a  match. 

rp    ■  >  Amen,  say  we  ;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace  : — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharina, 
severally. 

Ore.  Was  ever  match  clapped  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  'Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a   mer- 
chant's part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart 

Tra.  T  was  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
T  will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter : 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling!  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Greybeard !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back  ;  't  is  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen j  I  '11  compound 
this  strife : 
T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. 
Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  P 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needle-work, 
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Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

Blip.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best; 

To  house  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 

And  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 

I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 

She  is  your  own ;  else  you  must  pardon  me : 

Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  atolls, 

If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower? 

And  all  things  answerable  10  this  portion : 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 

Gre.   And  may  not  young  men  die  as  well 

And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  U  hers, 

If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 

Tra.  That  only,  came  well  in.— Sir,  list  to  me. : 

I  am  thus  resolved :  On  Sunday  next  you  know 

I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son. 

My  daughter  liatharine  is  to  be  married: 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  10  my  wife. 

Now,  on  the  Sunday  following  shall  Bianca 

1  '11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 

Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance; 

Within  rich  Pisa  walla,  as  any  one 

If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio : 

Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua; 

And  so  1  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 

[■Eri'f. 

Of  fruitful  land;  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour. — Now  I  fear  thee 

What,  have  I  pinched  you,  Signior  Gremio  P 

not: 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land! 

Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 

My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all 

To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 

That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 

Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !  a  toy  1 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road, — 

An  old  Italian  foil  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.    [Exit, 

What,  have  I  choked  you  with  an  argosy  ? 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty,  withered 

.      Tra.  Gremio,  't  is  known  my  father  hath  no  less 

hide! 

Than  three  great  argosies-,  besides  two  palliasses. 

Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ton. 

And  twelve  tight  gallics:  these  I  will  assure  her, 

"]'  ib  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : 

And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  oner'st  next. 

I  see  no  reason  but  supposed  Lucentio 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offered  all ;  I  have  no  more ; 

Must  get  a  father,  cbI led— supposed  Vincentio; 

And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have. — 

And  that's  a  wonder:  fathers  commonly 

If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Bo   get   their   children ;    but   in   this   case   of 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 

wooing, 

world, 

A  child  shall  get  a.  sire,   if  I  fail  not  of  my 

liy  your  firm  promise;  Gremio  is  outvied. 

cunning.                                                  [Exit. 

& 
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Scene  I. — Padua.  A  Room  in  Baptist a's  House. 

Enter  LliCESTio,  HorteNsIO,  and  Bmnca. 
Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward, 

Have  you  so  toon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal? 

Hor.   Bui,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  rumen  y  liarmojiy  : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative  ; 
And  when  in  music  wc  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  iiss     that  never  read  bo  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained  ! 
IV al  it  not  to  refresh  the  niind  of  man 
After  hb  studies,  or  bis  usual  pain 
Then  give  me  leave  to  rend  philusophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,   1  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 
thine. 

Bian.   Why,  gentlemen,   you   do   me  double 

To  strive  for  tliat  which  reslcth  in  my  choice  : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  school*  ; 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  1  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down  :— 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tuned. 
Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  1  am  in 


;   H 


your  instrument. 


Bian.  Where  left  we  hut? 

Lac.  Here,  madam: — 
Hue  ibat  Simois     hu  est  Siffda  tettu* : 
Hie  stcterat  I'riami  regia  celta  tents. 

Stan.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hoc  Hot  U  told  you  before, — Siniais, 
I  am  Lucent io,— h ic  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of 
Pisa,— Sigeia  iellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your 
love ; — Hie  stcterat,  and  that  Luanda  thai  comes 
a- wooing,— Priam i,  is  my  man  Tranio, — rcgia, 
bearing  my  port, — ceha  seitit,  that  we  might  be- 
guile  the  old  pantaloon. 

Hor.  Maduin,  my  instrument 's  in  tune. 

[Returning. 

Bian.  Let 's  hear;—  [HoBTENSiopfayl. 

0  fie!  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :— 
JIac  ibat  Simoit,  I  know  you  not ;— hie  est  Sigeia 
iellus,  I  trust  you  not  —Hie  stcterat  Priami,iake 
heed  he  hear  118   not;— regia,   presume  not; — 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave 

How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 

Now,   for   my   life,   the   knave   doth  court  my 

Pedascule,  1  '11  watch  you  better  yet. 
Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I 
Luc.  Mistrust  it  not;  for  sure  £acides 

Was  Ajax  ;  called  so  from  his  grandfather. 
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Bian.  I  must  believe  my  muster;  else,  I  pro- 

That Katharine  and   Pctruchio  should  he  tfiar- 

mise  you, 

tied, 

I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt ; 

And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law  : 

But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you: 

What  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 

Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 

Tu  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 

That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  f 

Hot,  You  may  go  walk  [to  Luces-no],  and 

What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 

give  me  leave  awhile; 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine  :   I  must,  forsooth. 

My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parti. 

be  forced 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  ?   Well,  I  must 

To  give  my  bund,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

And  watch  wiihal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceived, 

Who  wooed  iu  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  lei- 

Our fine  musician  groweth  amorous.        [An&t. 

sure. 

llor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 

I  told  you,  I,  lie  was  a  fruntic  fool, 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 

Hiding  his  hitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 

And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 

To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 

He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  mar- 

More pleasant,  pithy,  and  eflectual, 

riage, 

Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade; 

Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  prochiim  the  banns; 

And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  wooed. 

Bian.   Why,  1  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine. 

llor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

And  say,  "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petrnehio's  wife, 

BlANCA    .'■.-,.■■'■.. 

If  it  would  please  hiui  come  and  marry  her." 

"  Gamut  I  im,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

Tra,  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptists 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio't  pauion  ; 
B  mi,  Bianca,  lake  hhn  for  thy  lord, 
C/n  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection: 

Upon  my  life  Pitriichiu  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  bis  word : 

li  ut  rt,  one  cliff,  two  notes,  have  I ; 

Though  he  be  hlunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 

E  la  mi,  shew  pity,  or  I  die." 

Though  he  he  merry,  yet  withal  he  'a  honest. 
Kath.  'Would  Katharine  hud  never  seen  him, 

Call  you  this  gamut?  Tut!  I  like  it  not: 

though ! 
[Exit,   u-ecpimj,  ft,ltuiced  by  Bianca  and 
olhen. 

Old  fashions  please  ine  best ;   I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Safer  a  Servant. 

Bap.  Go,  girl;   I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  pray*  you  leave 

weep; 

your  books, 

For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  s«unt, 

And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up; 

Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bian.   Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must 

begone.  [.Errant  BiANCAonJServanL 

Bioh.   Master,    muster!   news,  old  news,  and 

Luc.  'Fulib,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to 

such  news  as  you  never  heard  of. 

stay.                                                [Exit. 
Hot,   But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  bow  may  that  be! 

Bum.  Why  1  is  it  not  news  to  hear  ofPetrucbio'i 

Mcthinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love: 

coming? 

Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble 

Bap.  Is  he  comet 

To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale, 

flion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Seize  thee  that  list:  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 

Bap.  What  then? 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

Bion.  He  is  coming, 

[Exit. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  see? 

you  there. 

ScENliH.-T'Aeaamr.    Before  Baftista's  7/ouie. 

Tra.  But  say  what : — to  thine  old  news. 
Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 

Eattr  Baftieta,  Greuio,  Trakio,  Kathakina, 

and  an  old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice 

Bianca,  Lucentio,  an d  Attendants. 

turned ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle- 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio  [to  Thanio],  this  is  the 

cases,  one  buckled,  another  laced ;   an  old  rusty 

'pointed  day 

swotd  to'en  out  of  the  luwo  armoury,  with  a 
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broken  hilt,  and  chapeless;  with  two  broken 
points: — his  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy 
saddle,  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred :  besides,  pos- 
sessed with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the 
chine ;  troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with 
the  fashions,  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins, 
rayed  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives, 
stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  beknawn  with 
the  bots;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder- 
shotten;  ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a  half- 
checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather; 
which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stum- 
bling, hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired 
with  knots;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  let- 
ters for  her  name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and 
here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  ca- 
parisoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on 
one  leg,  and  a  kersy  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gar- 
tered with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and 
"  The  humour  of  forty  fancies  "  pricked  in 't  for  a 
feather :  a  monster,  a  very  monster,  in  apparel ; 
and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentle- 
man's lackey. 

Tra.  Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparelled. 

Bap.  1  am  glad  he  is  come,    howsoe'er  he 
comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  comes  ? 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  St  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny : 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who 's  at 
home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparelled 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How  does  my  father? — Gentles,  methinks  you 

frown: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 


Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding- 
day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.   Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
hear: 
Sufficeth  1  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which  at  more  leisure  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent 
robes ; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry 
her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  have 
done  with  words ; 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good  morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss? 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and 
Biondello. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better,  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I  '11  after  him.  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exit. 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to 
add 
Her  father's  liking :  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be 
It  skills  not  much ;  we  *11  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance  here  in  Padua 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly 
'T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
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We'll  overreach  the  greybeard,  Gremio ; 

I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day 

The  narrow-prying  father,  .Minoln; 

And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer: 

The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 

Hut  so  it  i\  my  baste  doth  cull  me  hence. 

All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 
Bnp.   Is  't  possible  you  will  away  lo-nightf 

Re-enter  Ghemio. 

Pet.   1  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come  ; 

Signiot  Gremio,  cnme  you  from  (he  church  ! 

M  ake  it  no  wonder ;   if  you  knew  my  business, 

Gre.   As  willingly  03  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay; 

'i'ra.   And  is  the  bride  unci  bridegroom  coining 

And,  honest  company,  I  lhank  you  all, 

home? 

Thai  have  beheld  me  give  away  mytelf 

Gre.  A  bridegroom,  say  you?  'tis  a  groom  in- 

To  this  most  patient,  tweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 

Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me  ; 

A  grumbling  groom,   and   that   the   girl  shall 

For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

find. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Tra.   hunter  than  she?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Pit.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.   Why,  he's  a  devil,  n  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Gre.             Let  me  entreat  yon. 

Tru.   Why,  she  's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 

Pet.   It  cannot  be. 

dain. 

Kath.             Let  me  entreat  you. 

Gre.  Tut!  she'snlamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  htm. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

1  'II  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio:   when  the  priest 

Kath.             Are  yon  content  to  May 

Should  ask  if  Kntheriiie  should  be  bis  wife, 

Prt.   I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  »tay; 

"  Ay,  by  gog's-wouns,"  quoth  he  ;  and  swore  so 

But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

loud. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

That,  all  amaied,  the  priest  let  full  the  book  ; 

Pet.             Grmnio,  my  horses. 

And,  as  he  stooped  again  to  lake  it  up, 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  outs  have  eaten 

The  mad-brained  bridegroom  took  him   such  a 

the  horses. 

cuff, 

Kath.  Nay  then. 

'['hat  down  ftf  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

Do  what  thou  canst,  I  wilt  not  go  to-day, 

priest ; 

No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 

"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 

The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way  ; 

Tra.  What  said   the  trench,  when   he  arose 

You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green; 

again? 

For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself: 

Gre.  Trembled  :tin]  sliunk  :  fur  why,  he  stamped 

Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 

and  swore 

That  take  it  on  you  nt  the  first  so  roundly. 

As  if  llie  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 

Pet.  0  Kate,  content  thee;   pr'y  thee,  be  not 

But  after  mimy  ceremonies  done, 

angry. 

He  calls  for  wine: 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry.  What  hast  thou  todot 

"  A  health,"  quoth  lie;  us  if  lie  bad  been  aboard, 

Father,  he  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Carousing  to  bis  mates  after  a  storm  : 

Gre.   Ay  marry,  sir:  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Quailed  uil'ilr'  ruuscailel,  and  threw  the  sops 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner  : 

All  in  the  sexton's  face; 

I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  11  fool, 

Having  no  other  reason, 

If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  Iningerly, 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  ot  thy  com- 

And seemed  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

mand: 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her; 

And   kissed   her   lips   with   sueh   a   clniiinrou* 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 

smack, 

Carouse  full  measure  1"  her  maidenhead, 

Thai,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

Be  msd  and  merry,  or  go  hung  yourselves ; 

I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 

But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 

And  after  me  I  know  the  rout  is  coming: 

Nay,  look  udi  big,  nor  stamp,  norstaie,  nor  fret; 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  be  lore  t 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 

Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  \_Mtuh. 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my  house. 
My  hffllHltintil  MllfT.  iik  StM,  my  barn, 

Enter  Petbuchio,   Kathakina,   Bianca,   B.vr- 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  osi,  my  anything; 

TlsTA,  HoFTEV'sio,  Gnumo,  anil  Train. 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  1  thunk  you  for 

1  Tl  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 

your  pains- 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Gnimio, 

•                                                                                1 
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Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  thieves : 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  s  man. — 

Fear  not,  aweet  wench,   they  shall  not   touch 

thee,  Kate ; 
I  '11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katiurina, 
and  Ghumio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet 

Ort.  Went  they  not  quickly  I  should  die  with 

laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 
Lac.    Mistress,  what  'a  your  opinion  of  your 


Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 'a  madly 

Ore.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  ia  Rated. 

Bap.  Neighbours  and  friendt,  though  bride 
and  bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  place*  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 
Lucantio,   you   ahall    aupply   the   bridegroom's 

Pi.«., 

And  let  Bianca  take  her  slater's  room. 

7i-ii.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride 

itP 
Bap,  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come  gentlemen, 

Let's  go.  \Extunt. 


SCEMK  I.— A  Hallm  PETRUcmo'sOun<ry//oui«. 
Enter  Cuomo. 
Gru.  Fie,  lie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad 
masters,  and  all  foul  ways!  Was  ever  man  ao 
beaten  ?  was  ever  man  so  rayed  P  was  ever  man 
so  "  L-iiry  P  I  am  lent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and 
they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them.  Now, 
were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very 
lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  lo  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I 
should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me :  hilt  I,  with 
blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself;  lor,  con- 
sidering the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will 
take  cold.     Holla,  hoa  !  Curtis! 

Enter  CURTIS. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  ao  coldly? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice:  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
mayat  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with 
no  greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.  A 
fire,  good  Curtis, 

Curl,  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
Ontario. 

Gru.  0  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  fire ; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  'a  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost : 
but  thou  know'st  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and 
beast;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my 
new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow  Curtis- 
Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool!  I  am  no 
beast. 


Gru,  Am  I  but  three  inches  1  why,  thy  horn 
ii  a  foot;  and  so  long  am  1,  at  the  least.  But 
wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on 
thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now 
at  hand)  ihou  sh.il t  soon  feci,  to  thy  cold  comfort, 
for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office. 

Curt.  1  pi'v  thee,  good  Griimio,  tell  me  how 
goes  the  world? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine ;  and  therefore,  lire :  do  thy  duty,  and  have 
iliy  (liit>.  ;  fof  niy  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready  j  and  therefore,  good 
SrnrntD,  the  news? 

Gru.  Why,  "  Juck  boy !  ho  hoy !"  andasmuch 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  ore  so  fullofconey-ealching: — 

Gru.  Why  therefore,  fire;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  Where  '*  the  cook  ?  Is  supper 
ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cob- 
webs swept;  the  serving-men  in  their  new  fus- 
tian, their  white  stockings,  and  every  officer  his 
wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within, 
the  jills  fair  without,  the  carpet*  laid,  and  every- 
thing in  order? 

Curt.  All  ready;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
news? 

Gru.  First,  know  my  horse  is  tired;  my 
master  and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt:  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 
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Gru.  Lend  thins  cur. 

Carl.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  i«  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore 't  ii  called  a  sensible  tale 
and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and 
beseech  listening.  Now  I  begin : — Imprimis,  re 
came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind 
my 


Curt.  Both  on  one  none  P 

Gru.   What 'a  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  i— but,  badat  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  have  beard  how  her 
horse  fell,  and  heundcr  her  horse;  thouahouldat 
have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place;  how  she  waa 
bemoik'd  ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon 
her;  how  he  beat  me  because  her  hone  stumbled; 


bow  she  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him 
off  me;  bow  be  swore;  how  she  prayed,  that 
never  prayed  before;  howl  cried)  how  the  horses 
ran  away;  bow  her  bridle  -waa  burst;  how  1 
lost  my  crupper;  with  many  things  of  worthy 
memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and 
thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Gru,  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of 
you  all  ehall  find  when  he  comes  home.  But 
what  talk  I  of  thiaP— call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph, 


Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest: 
let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coal* 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit : 
let  them  courtesy  with  their  left  leg*;  and  not 
presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse- tail 
till  they  kiss  their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready? 

Cart.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my 
master,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knowa  not  that? 
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(Int.  Thou,  it  serins,  that  callest  for  company 


Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 
Gru.  Why,  she  come*  to  borrow  nothing  of 
them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

jVu/A.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  P 

At  What,  Grumio  r 

Nich.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  j  how  now,  you  ; — what, 
you  i — fellow,  you;— and  thus  much  for  greeting. 
Now,  my  spruce  companions,  ii  all  ready,  and  all 
things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  tiling*  ia  ready  i  how  near  ia  our 
master  ? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  liylhia;  and  there- 
fore be  not— Cock's  passion,  silence  !    I  hear  my 

Enter  PetRI'CHIO  and  KaTHARINa. 
Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?   What,  no  man 

To  bold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  lake  my  hone! 
Where  ia  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 

AU  Sen).  Here,  here,  sin  here,  air. 

Pet.  Here,  air!  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolished  grooms! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  P  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before? 

Gru.  Here,  sir  ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain  !  you  whoreson  rualt- 
borse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knavea  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
AndGabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpinkedi' theheeli 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  aheath- 

ing: 
There  were   none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and 

Gregory ! 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 
[Eieunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

"  Where  is  the  life  that  lata  I  led  ?" 
Where  are  those— Sit  down, Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  sou  J,  aoud,  soud  1 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Npptf. 
Why  when,  I  aay  ?— Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 


Out,  out,  you  rogue!  you  pluck  my  foot  awry: 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. 
[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kale. — Some  water,  here ;  what  ho ! 
Where 's  my  spaniel  Troiiua? — Sirrah,  get  yoi' 

hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither. 

[Jbii  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kisi,  and  be  acquainted 

with.— 
Where  are  my  slippers? — Shalt  I  have  some  water? 
[A  baton  it  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fait. 
You  whoreaon  villain,  will  you  let  it  fallP 

[S(n*ei  him. 
Kath,   Patience,  I   pray   you  ;   't  was  a   fault 

Pet,   A   whoreson,   beetle-headed,   flap-eared 
knave ! 
Come,  Kate, sitdown;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I? — 
What  ia  this  ?  mutton  ? 

1st  Serv.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1»[  Serv.  1. 

Pet.  T  ia  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  these !— Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me,  that  love  it  notP 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[Titrates  the  meat,  $c,  about  the  stage. 
Y'ou  heedless  joltheads  and  unmannered  slaves! 
What,  do  you  grumhle?  1  '11  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath.  I  prny  you,  huaband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tall  thee,  Kut*,  'twas  burnt  and  dried 

And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  't  were  that  both  of  ub  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh- 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended, 
And,  for  this  night,  we  '11  fast  for  company  ; 
Come,  I  will  bring  then  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 
[JSmmmJ  I'lTnuciito,  Katiiakina,  and  CrltTis. 
Xi'th.   [tiilviiu-iit'i'\,   Peter,  didst  ever  see  the 

like? 
Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 
Gru.  Where  is  he  P 
Curt.  In  her  chamber. 
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Making  a  lermon  of  continency  to  her : 

And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor 

soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.    [Exeunt. 

He-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully : 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  ate  no  meat  to-day,'  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  I  '11  cyrb  her  mad  and  headstrong  hu- 
mour: 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak :  't  is  charity  to  shew.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — Padua.    Before  Baptista's  Home. 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hot.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 
Wan.  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve 

me  that. 
Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess :  the  art  to  love. 
Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your 

art! 
Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of 

my  heart.  [They  retire. 

Hot.  Quick   proceeders,    marry! — Now,  tell 

me,  I  pray, 
vol.  I.  2  F 


You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Loved  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love!  unconstant  woman- 
kind! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  called  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented, 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.  See  how  they  kiss  and  court ! — Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  tow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flattered  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would 

entreat : 
Fie  on  her !  see  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  'Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  quite 
forsworn ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  loved  me 
As  I  have  loved  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard: 
And  so  farewell,  Signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love :  and  so  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  Hortensio. — Lucentio  and  Bianca 
advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love, 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest:  but  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me  P 

Tra.  Mistress ;  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Lucio. 

Tra.  T  faith,  he  '11  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  wooed  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he  11  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Taith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming^school. 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  What,  is  there  such 
a  place? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 


Bion.  0  master,  master,  I  have  watched  so  long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary  ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  tlie  hill, 
Will  lervc  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondellof 

Bitot.  Master,  a  mercatantc,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;   but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc,   And  what  of  him,  Tranio! 

Tra.   If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  talc, 
I  11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vinccntio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Miuola 
At  if  he  were  the  right  Viuceutio. 
Take  in  your  lore,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant 

red.  Qod  save  you,  sir  I 

Tra.  And  you,  sir!  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  ore  you  at  the  furthest! 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  too; 
But  then  up  further,  and  as  far  ai  Koine  ; 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  tend  mr  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua, 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir?     Marry,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  coreless  of  your  life! 

Ped.  My  life,  sir  !  how,  I  pray?  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra.   T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua:  know  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twist  your  duke  and  him) 
Hath  published  and  proclaimed  it  openly: 
Tis  marvel :  hut  that  you're  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  1  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.   Well,  iir,  to  du  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  du,  und  this  will  I  advise  you : 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pise! 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  1  often  been; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincenliot 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  1  have  heard  of  him  j 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra,  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  Hay, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  [Jade, 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  hia  sake  j 
And  think  it  not  the  worat  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vineentio. 
Hia  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 


And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged: 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should) 
You  understand  me,  sir  : — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city: 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it 

Ped.  O  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand : 
My  fhfhrr  is  here  looked  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
Twiit  me  and  one  Baptista 'a  daughter  here. 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  iustruct  you  : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 
[Exeunt. 


Sceke  III. — A  Room  in  Pethucuio's  Maine. 
Enter  Katkiikha  and  Gkumio. 
Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth  ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 
Kai/i.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
appears : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  met 
Beggar*  that  come  under  my  father's  door 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity  : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  1  should  entreat, 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep  : 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  i 
And,  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  i 
At  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
'T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. — 
I  pr'y  thee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 
Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  I 
Kath.  'Tis  passing  good;  I  pr'y  thee  let  me 


ha 


i  it. 


.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat: 
Bay  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broiled! 

"  ;  good  Gruniio,  fetch  it  n 


Kath.  I  like  it 

Gru.   I  cannot  tell ;   I  fear  't  is  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ! 
Kath,  A  dinh  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  shall  have  the 

mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything  thou  will. 
Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 
Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false,  deluding: 

■lave,  [Beati  him. 
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That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
8orrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  meat ;  and 

H0RTEN8IO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  sweeting,  all 

amort? 
Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 
Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  he. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  see*st  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits 

thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 
Kath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks  ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 
Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Hor.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie !  you  are  to  blame : 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 
Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

[Aside. 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace : — and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  ruffs, and  cuffs,  and  farthingales, and  things; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of 

bravery ; 
With  amber  bracelets, beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  dined  P    The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Gome,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Hob.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  be- 
speak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish  ;— fie,  fie  !  't  is  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why,  't  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it ;  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I  '11  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the 
time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 


Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too, 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  haste    [Aside. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak: 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind ; 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay: — Come,  tailor,  let 
us  see 't 

0  mercy,  God !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What 's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  't  is  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What!  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : 

Why,  what  o' devil's  name,  tailor,  calTst  thou 
this? 
Hor.  I  see  she 's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 
gown.  [Aside*. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 
Pet.  Marry,  and  did;  but  if  you  be  remembered* 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home, 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I  '11  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend- 
able: 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pet.  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet 

of  thee. 
Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 

puppet  of  her. 
Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance !  thou  liest,  thou 
thread, 
Thou  thimble, 
Thou   yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter 

nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : — 
Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marred  her  gown. 
Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceived;  the  gown  is 
made 
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Just  as  my  mailer  had  direction  : 

Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the 
stuff. 

Jii>.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Grit,  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things  — 

T<ii.  I  have. 

Gru.  Pace  not  me  i  thou  hast  braved  many 


men ;  brave  not  me  i  I  will  neither  be  faced  not 
braved.  I  say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut 
out  the  gown  ;  hut  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to 
pieces  :  ergo,  thou  liest. 

jflii".  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  tay  t 

Hid  SO. 

Tai.   Imprimis,  "m  loose-bodied  gown:' 


a  gown. 


Gru.  Muster,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown, 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  heal  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said, 

Pet.  Proceed. 

T«i.  "  With  a  small-corn  passed  cape ;" 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai*.  "With  a  trunk  sleeve ;" 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tat.  "The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pel.  Ay,  there  's  the  villony. 

6m  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error  i' the  bill. 
I  commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out, 
and  sewed  up  again;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon 
thee,  though  thy  little  finger  he  armed  in  a 
thimble. 


Tai,  This  is  true  that  I  any,  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where,  thou  ahouldst  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the 
bill,  give  me  ihy  mete-yard,  and  spore  not  me. 

Hot.  God-a-merey,  Grumio '.  then  he  shall 
have  no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir;   'tis  for  my 

Jet  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

firm,  Villain,  not  for  thy  life.  Take  up  my 
mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use! 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 

Gru.  O  sir.  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you 
think  for. 
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Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O  fie,  fie,  fie ! 
Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor 
paid : —  [Aside. 

Qo  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 
Hor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exit  Tailor. 
Pet  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's, 
Even  in  these  honest,  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor  : 
For 't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is'  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

0  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 

If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me  : 
And  therefore,  frolic ;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him  : 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end, 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let 's  see ;  I  think 't  is  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost  two, 
And 't  will  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse  : 
Look,  what  I  speak  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  let 't  alone  : 

1  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the 
sun.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  VlN- 

CENTIO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house ;  please  it  you  that 

I  call  ? 
Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  Tis  well:   and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
case, 
With  such  austerity  as  longeth  to  a  father. 


Enter  Biondello. 
Ped.  I  warrant  you :  but  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
T  were  good  he  were  schooled. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him. — Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly ;  I  advise  you 
Imagine  't  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bion.  Tut ;  fear  not  me. 
Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 
Bion.  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  that  you  looked  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 
Tra.  Thou  'rt  a  tall  fellow ;  hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista: — set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : 

Sir,  [To  the  Pedant 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of; 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now ; 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son ! 
Sir,  by  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you, 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter 
And  she  to  him — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 
To  have  him  matched :  and,  if  you  pleased  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, — upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed : 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say ; 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him ; 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections  * 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do  you 
know  best 
We  be  affied ;  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for  you  know 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still, 
And  happily  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir : 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night, 
We  'U  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
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Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here. 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  nt  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  lo  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 
Bap.  It  likes  me  well.    Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  yon  will,  ti'Il  what  hath  happened  : 
Lneentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she  'i  like  to  be  Lucentio'a  wife. 
Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may.  with  all  my  heart! 
7Vn.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee 
gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lend  the  way  I 
Welcome!  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer: 
Come,  air ;  we  '11  better  it  in  Piaa. 
Bap.   I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tbinio.  Pedant,  and  Hitti-t.. 
Bion.   Cam  bio. 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello? 
Bion,  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  luugb 

upon  you? 
Luc.   Biondello,  what  of  that? 
Bion.  '  Faith,  nothing  ;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Lac.   I  pray  thee,  moralise  them. 
Bion.  Then  thus  :  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 
/'".-.  And  what  of  him? 
Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 

the  nipper. 
Luc.  And  then? 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is 
at  your  command  at  all  hours. 
Luc.  And  what  of  all  this? 
Bion.  I  cannot  tell ;   expect  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance  :   take  yon  assu- 
rance of  her,  MM  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  10- 
lum.    To  the  church  ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and 
some  sufficient  honest  witnesses  I 
If  this  be  uot  that  you  look  for,  1  have  no  more 

to  aay, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  forever  and  a  day.  [Going. 
Luc.  Hearesl  thou,  Biondello  1 
Bion.  I  cannot  tarry.    1  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuffs  rabbit,    and  so  may  you,  sir; 
and  so  adieu,  sir.      My  master  hath  appointed 
me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke 'a  to  bid  the  priest  be 
ready  to  come  against  yon  come  with  your  ap- 
pendix. [Exit. 
Luc.   1  may  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleased;   then   wherefore  should    1 

doubt T 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I  'U  roundly  go  about  her ; 
It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

[Exit. 


Scene  V.— A  public  Road. 
Enter  Pbtiiuciiio,  KatH*R1»a,  and  Hoitimio. 
Pel.  Come  on,  o' God'*  name  ;  once  more  to- 
ward our  father's. 
Good  lord,   how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 


KM.  '['!..■ 


n !  the  st 


Pel.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  -limes  so  bright. 
Kalh.  I  know  it  ia  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Pel.    Now,  by  my  mother's   son,    and  that's 

It  shall  he  moon,  or  star,  or  what  1  lift, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again.— 
Evermore    crossed    and    crossed,    nothing   hut 
crossed ! 

Hot.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.   Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  mc. 

Pet.   I  say  it  ia  the  moon. 

Kali.  I  know  it  Is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie  ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kalh.  Then  God  be  blessed,  it  Is  the  blessed  sun : 
But  sun  it  is  not  when  you  say  it  is  not; 
And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  named,  even  that  it  is, 
And  bo  it  shall  be  so,  fur  Katharine. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pel.    W,ll,   forward,   forward:   thus  the  bowl 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. 
But  soft;   what  company  ia  coming  here  I 

Enter  VinceNTio,  in  a  travelling  drat. 
Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress:   where  away? 

[To  Vltmnwrn, 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good-day  to  thee  : — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 
Hot.   'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a 

woman  of  him. 

Katk.   Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh, 

U'liitli.r  nrajt;  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child; 
Happier  the  man  whom  favourable  stan 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow  I 
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Pet  Why,  how  now,  Kate !  I  hope  thou  art 
not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father : 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amazed 

me, 
My  name  is  called  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling  Pisa: 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 


And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father ; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married :  wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  grieved ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Besides,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  f 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 
\Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 
Vincentio. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 

Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  forward, 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

'Exit. 
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ACT  V.              F  J 

SCBKB  I.— Padua.     Be/ore  LrjCENTlti's  Houtr.           Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself; 

he  shall  need  none  so  long  as  1  live. 

Enter,  on  one  tide,  Biondello,  Lucentio,  anil 

Pet.  Nay,  1  told  you  your  son  was  beloved  in 

Bianca  :  Grkmio  walking  on  tht  other  side. 

Padua. — Do  you  hear,  sir?  to  leave  frivolous  cir- 

Bion. Softly  and  swiftly,  sir;  for  the  priest  is 

cumstances,   I  pray  you,  tell   Signior  Lucentio 

ready. 

that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at 

Luc,  I  fly,  Biondello:  but  they  maj  chance 

the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

to  need  thee  al  home,  therefore  leave  ui. 

Ped.  Thou  licst;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your 

and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

back  j    and   then  come  back  to  my  master  as 

fin.  Art  thou  his  father? 

soon  as  I  can. 

Ped.  Ay,  sir;   so  his  mother  says,  if  1  may 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bunca,  and  Biondkixo. 

believe  her. 

Ore.    I   marvel   Cambio   comes  not   aU   this 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman!     [To  VfJt- 

while. 

CBNTIO.]  Why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 
you  another  man's  name. 

Enter  PetrDCHIO,  Kattiarina,  Vincentio,  and 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain ;   I  believe  *a 

Attendants. 

means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city,  under  my 

ret.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's 

countenance. 

My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 

Re-entei-  Biondello. 

Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Bion.  I  have  seen   them   in   the  church   to- 

Via.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before 

gether  ;  Godspnd'em  pjnod  "hipping! — But  who 

you  go; 

is  here;   mine  old  master,  Vincentio?  now  we 

I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 

are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing. 

And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

Fin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

[AWft*. 

[Seemg  Biondello.       j 

Ore.  They  're   busy   within  j   you    were  beat 

Bum.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  air. 

knock  louder. 

Fin.  Come   hither,   you   rogue ;    what,  hate        i 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

you  forgot  me? 

Bion.  Forgot  you?  no,  sir:  I  could  not  forget 

Ped.    What  's  he  that  knocks   as  he  would 

you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

beat  down  the  gate  ? 

Vm.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 

Via.  Is  Sigtiior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

never  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Pud.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master? 

withal. 

Yes,  marry,  sir;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the 

fin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a   hundred 

window. 

pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Fin.  In 't  so  indeed P          [Beats  Biondello. 
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Bion.  Help,  help,  help !  here  'a  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [Exit, 

Ped.  Help,  son !  help,  Signior  Baptista ! 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'y  thee,  Kate,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see 
the  end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and 

Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  heat  my 
servant? 

Vin.  What  am  1,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you, 
sir? — O  immortal  gods !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken 
doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a 
copatain  hat ! — O,  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone ! 
While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son 
and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now!  what 's  the  matter ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman 
by  your  habit,  but  your  words  shew  you  a  mad- 
man. Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear 
pearl  and  gold?  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am 
able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father?  O,  villain!  he  is  a  sail-maker 
in  Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir ;  you  mistake,  sir :  pray 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name? 

Vin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  his  name  is  Lu- 
centio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
lands  of  me,  Signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio!  O,  he  hath  murdered  his 
master ! — Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you  in  the 
duke's  name. — O,  my  son,  my  son !  Tell  me, 
thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.    Father  Bap- 
tista, I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  say  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
coney -catched  in  this  business :  I  dare  swear  this 
is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard ;  to  the  gaol  with 
him. 
VOL.  I.  2  O 


Vin.  Tli us  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused! 
O  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Bioxdello,  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and — Yonder  he  is : 
deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Kneeling. 

fin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[Biondello,  Tranio,  and  Pedant,  run  out. 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended? — 

WThere  is  Lucentio? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposes  bleared  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
us  all ! 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damne'd  villain,  Tranio, 
That  faced  and  braved  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca's 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  1  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  \vish6d  haven  of  my  bliss: 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  1  '11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir?  [To  Lucentio. 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking 
my  good- will? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista;  we  will  content  you; 
go  to: 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany. 

[Exit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough :  but  I  '11  in  among  the 
rest; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast 

[Exit. 

Petruchio  and  Katiiarina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 

this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 
Kath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid :  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again.— Come, 

sirrah,  let 's  away. 
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Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House. 

A  Banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Pe- 
tbuchio,Katharina,  Hortensio,  an  d  Widow. 
Tbanio,  Biondello,  Gbumio,  and  others,  at- 
tending. 

Lue.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,  sister  Katharina, 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house ; 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
After  our  great  good  cheer.    Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[They  sit  at  tabic. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petru- 
chio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing:  but  what  is  kind. 
Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word 

were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears   his 

widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 
Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  P 
Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio 

that? 
Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her 

tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended:  kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.  "  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round :" 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 
Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a 
shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 


Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid.  Right ;  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 

down. 
Hor.  That's  my  office. 
Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer : — ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  to  Hortensio. 
Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 

folks? 
Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 
Bian.  Head  and  butt  ?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awakened 

you  ? 
Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  1 11 

sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have 
begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 
Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. — Here,  Signior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aimed  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  missed. 
Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 
Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 
Tra.  T  is  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
'T  is  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  girl,  good  Tranio. 
Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here? 
Pet.  'A  has  a  little  galled  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
Tis  ten  to  one  it  maimed  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 
Pet.  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  as- 
surance, 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife  ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
Hor.  Content : — what  is  the  wager  ? 
Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 
Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
I  '11  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
Luc.  A  hundred,  then. 
Hor.  Content. 
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Pet.  A  match ;  't  is  done. 
Hor.  Who  shall  begin  f 
Luc.  That  will  I.— Go, 
Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bion.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half  Bianca  comes. 
Luc.  I  '11  have  no  halves :  I  '11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too  : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.         [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where  *s  my  wife  ? 

Bun.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand; 
She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  O 
vile, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured ! — 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Bap.    Now,   by   my   holidame,   here   comes 
Katharina ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  yoQ  send  for 
me? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet*  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to 
come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hus- 
bands ; 
Away,  I  say,,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pel.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life, 


An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that 's  sweet  and  happy  ? 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  1 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns : 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  changed  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  shew  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 

See  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  off  her  cap,  and  throws 
it  down. 

Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 

Luc.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper- 
time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  head- 
strong women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking;  we  will 
have  no  telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not 

Pet.  I  say  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening,  unkind 
brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 

buds; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
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Even  inch  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 
And  when  she'e  froward,  peeviih,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  in  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  I 
1  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
Where  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 
Mj  heart  as  great ;  my  reason  haply  more, 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown  : 
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That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed  least 


Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  ii  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot ; 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  I — Come  on,  and 

ki»t  me,  Kate, 
Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad  j  for  thou  •halt 

ha't. 
Fin.  Tis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are 

Luc  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  11  to  bed  :— 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
T  wai  f  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ; 

[To  LuCBHTtO. 

And  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night  1 

[Exeunt  Petkcchio  and  Kathas.ika. 

Rot.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  halt  tamed  a 

cursed  shrew. 
Lue.  'Tii  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  the  will 
be  tamed  so.  [ExmU. 
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and  ii  altogether  much  Inferior  to  the  parallel  pulp  In 
flhakipen,  ret  Hill  exhlblbi  poetic  fancy  and  no   ear  tor 


to  pleau  iflTwr  IervijA.fjr  fo  ooeepf  c*if  duty." 
t,  Id  Bbahrpena  time,  the  cnitorn  of  platen  to 


begun  In  the  year  loll,  there  li  ibli  entry: — "Seward  10 
Platen.  Item,  to  be  pajd  to  the  iald  Richard  Gowge  and 
Thonu  Pert),  for  nwudi  to  uleriii  (Or  puna  plijil  la 
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Christinraas  by  stranegers  in  my  house,  after  8M.  every  play, 
by  estimation  somme  33s.  44.  Wbich  yi  apoynted  to  be 
paid  to  the  raid  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  at  the 
•aid  Cbristynmas,  in  fall  contentaclon  of  the  mid  rewardys, 
S3«.  44. 

«A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord'*  House." — Induction,  Scene  S. 

The  original  stage  direction  in  tb*>  iblio  here  Is,  "Enter 
aloft  the  Drunkard  with  Attendants.**  It  appears  that  Sly 
and  the  other  characters  in  the  Induction  were,  at  this  time 
and  during  the  representation  of  the  comedy,  Intended  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  balcony  above  the  stage.  So  afterwards,  at 
the  end  of  this  act,  there  is  a  direction, — "The  Presenters 
above  speak." 

**  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale." — Induction,  Scene  2. 

This  beverage  Is  mentioned  In  the  accounts  of  the 
Stationers*  Company  for  the  year  1558 : — "  For  a  staode  of 
small  ale.**  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  liquor  as  is  now 
called  small  beer;  no  mention  being  made  of  the  last  In 
the  same  accounts,  though  "duble  bere"  and  "duble  ale*' 
are  frequently  recorded.  Sly  subsequently  reverts  to  his  first 
request : — "  Once  again,  a  pot  o*  the  smallest  ale.*1  Its  thin- 
ness, which  might  have  been  an  objection  on  the  preceding 
day,  Is  now  its  most  desirable  quality  to  the  lurched  palate 
of  the  recovering  drunkard. 

"  Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sty's  son  of  Burton-heath  f" 

Induction,  Scene  8. 

There  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire  called  Burton  (or 
Barton)  on  the  Heath,  in  which  lived  Mr.  Dover,  founder 
of  the  Cotswold  games.  Wincot,  the  residence  of  Dame 
Hacket,  is  supposed  to  be  Wilmecote,  also  a  villago  in  War- 
wickshire, about  three  miles  north  of  Stratford,  in  which 
resided  the  poet's  maternal  grandfather,  Robert  Arden. 
There  Is  also  a  hamlet  named  Wincot,  about  four  miles 
from  8tralford,  on  the  road  to  Cheltenham. 

u  And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  staled  quarts.*' 

Induction,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  Is  to  the  court-leet,  or  court  of  the  manor, 
held  before  the  steward.  In  Kitchen's  work  "Oir  Courts" 
(1008),  we  find, — "Also,  If  tapsters  sell  by  cups  and  dishes, 
or  measures  sealed  or  not  sealed,  is  inquirable." 


M  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
Tho  allusion  is  to  Europa. 

"  Being  perhaps  (for  aught  I  see),  two-and-thirty—a 
pip  out  r*— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

The  allusion  here  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  old  game  of 
bone-ace,  or  one-and-thirty.  A  pip  is  a  spot  upon  a  card. 
In  Masslnger*s  "Fatal  Dowbt,"  we  find,  "You  think, 
because  you  served  my  lady's  mother,  you  are  thirty-two 
years  old,  which  is  a  pip  out,  you  know." 

"  Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentine?  love." — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  in  Gower's  "  Cohfmsio 
Akaktis,"  who  bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag, 
provided  she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddlo  on  which 
his  life  depended. 

"An  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope  tricks." 

Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

The  term  "rope-tricks"  seems  to  bo  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  abuse,  or  roguery.  So  in  "Bullbm's  Dialogue'* 
(1578)* — "It  is  sportatlon  to  hear  the  clowting- beetles  to 
rowle  in  their  rope-ripe  terms." 


"  She  shall  haee  no  more  eyes  to  em  withal  t\an  a  cat." 

Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

The  absurdity  of  this  comparison  Is  no  doubt  Intentional 
on  the  part  of  the  author :  It  is  in  keeping  with  such  charac- 
ters as  Gruralo,  who  on  such  occasions  take,  right  or  wrongs 
whatever  proverbial  phrase  happens  to  suggest  itself. 


"And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books." 

Act  II.  Scene  1. 


It  was  customary  in  Elizabeth's  time  to  instruct  young 
ladies  of  quality  in  the  learned  languages.  That  queen  her- 
self was  an  instance  of  the  kind ;  as  were  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  many  others,  whose  histories  have  come  down  to  us. 

"  Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands." 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

These  were  articles  formerly  of  great  account.  They 
were  usually  of  silver,  and  probably  their  fashion  was  much 
attended  to,  because  they  were  regularly  exhibited  to  the 
guests  before  and  after  dinner,  it  being  the  custom  to  wash 
the  hands  at  both  those  times. 


In  ivory  coffers  I  hare  stuffed  my  crowns  ; 
In  cypress  chests  viy  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents  and  canopies."— Act  IL, 


1. 


The  term  "counterpoint"  is  equivalent  to  counterpane. 
Counterpoint  is  a  species  of  music,  in  which  notes  of  equal 
duration,  but  of  different  harmony,  are  set  in  opposition  to 
each  other:  in  like  manner,  counterpanes  were  composed  of 
patchwork,  so  contrived  that  every  pane  or  partition  in  them 
was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colour,  though  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Counterpoints  were  in  ancient  times  ex- 
tremely costly.  Stowc  states,  that  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
when  the  insurgents  broke  into  the  wardrobe  in  the  Savoy, 
they  destroyed  a  coverlet  worth  a  thousand  marks—Tents 
were  hangings,  probably  from  the  tenters  by  which  they  were 
suspended. 

"  Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  did  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Pewter  was  at  the  time  in  question  on  article  too  costly  to 
be  used  in  common.  It  appears  from  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland's Household  Book  (before  quoted),  that  vessels  of 
pewter  were  hired  by  the  year. 

"  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty,  withered  hide! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten" 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  phrase  is  often  used  by  old  writers;  it  seems  to 
have  conveyed  a  particular  allusion  to  some  game  of  cards 
in  vogue  at  the  period ;  and  to  have  been  applied  to  those 
persons  who  gained  their  ends  by  Impudence,  and  bold,  con- 
fident assertion. 

At  the  end  of  this  act,  in  the  old  play,  occurs  a  short 
dialogue  between  Sly  and  his  associates.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  Is  quite  destitute  of  point  or  character :  — 

"  Slie.  When  will  the  fool  come  again  ? 
Sim.  Anon,  my  lord. 

Slie.  Give 's  some  more  drink  here.     Where's  the  Tapster  t 
Here,  81m,  cat  some  of  these  things. 
Sim.  I  do,  my  lord. 
Slie.  Here,  Sim,  I  drink  to  thee.' 


"  An  old  hat,  and  *  The  humour  of  forty  fancies'  pricked 
in' t  for  a  feat  her." — Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

The  meaning  probably  is,  that  Grumio  had  stuck  forty 
ballads  together,  and  made  something  like  a  feather  out  of 


b  Pn.o"  (1MI),  nb 

,y  pan  to  write  a  fine/." 


il.  IBM;   ex.' 


■d  Ml  to  lell  111 
in  m  pUgrlm'i  we 


iwreoJy;  l/uoatrhart 


'JTiln  b,  perbept,  merely  i 
frujht  mil  flurry.      Illiuld.lx 


oldor   pliy.     Tbg  dialogue 
nod  Sander  (GrumJo)  : — 

"  Vtr.  Tut.  Half,  I  Ml  lb 
Villein,  lia-t  thou  eaddled  D 


a  Ferando  IPetructUo) 


r,  lady    tidy,  weep  no  morw. 


Vetetly,  Adrlndy,  r 


Hil*  b  in  illuilon  lo  in  old  popular  catch,  eonali 

"  Scotland  burnetii,  Scotland  burnetii. 
Fire,  rlrei— Fire,  An; 

"Jack  ttryr  Kti  *ovr"— Art  IV.,  Scene  1. 


I    of   th'  old,   ioimrl,    hooeR,    worthl* 


a  boy,  ho  boy,  new 
ir  donff,  ding1,  dong 


.li.ir  t,t  rli.-!i|—  f.fil.il  i>r  Jim  edited.  Wc  lure  tuien 
paint,  the  writer  conlintiM,  1c.  trace  the  origin  o 
<Jllell||llllial   blunder,  »nd   And  that  llio  line  wai  An 


Tnl(  li  r.i-i:,blv  ■  plnyupo 
u  lifnltylnir  two  drlnklnf  mi 
mild  temnD.    Tbe  Juki  tn 


iUierwood.   1BSS1,  conlllni  ihc  lino  referred  10.     Tbb  edition 
II  printed  "lth  conilderaMe  nccnracy  (by  Gye  nod  flilne), 

'-The  unlucky  line, 

"Hor  nejgr  needed  thai  I  ihnuld  entrant," 
will  ibo  be  found  in  1  huuJtnme  edition  in  U  volt,  edited 
by  Henley  Wood,  A.M.,  and  publiined  by  Keenley,  in  HOI. 
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▲mid  the  rait  number  of  rations  that  bare  been  toned 
ainee  Reed's,  there  are  probably  others  In  which  the  pas- 
sage would  be  found  entire;  but  we  hare  not  pursued  the 
Inquiry  in  a  carping  spirit.  The  Instances  quoted  fell  under 
our  notice  without  seeking :  in  radons  other  editions  of  the 
present  century,  we  hare  certainly  observed  the  asserted 
Imperfection. 

M  Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Host  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  t" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 

One  of  the  best  passages  in  the  older  play  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  scene  abore  quoted  from;  it  Is  therefore 
subjoined : — 

"  Fer.  Fair,  lorely  maiden,  young  and  affable, 
More  clear  of  hue  and  far  more  beautiful 
Than  precious  sardonyx,  or  purple  rocks 
Of  amethysts,  or  glittering  hyacinth ; 
More  amiable  far  than  is  the  plain 
Where  glittering  Cepherus,  in  silrer  bowers, 
Gaaeth  upon  the  giant,  Andromcde : 
Sweet  Kate,  entertain  this  lorely  woman. 

Kate.  Fair,  lorely  lady,  bright  and  crystalline, 
Beauteous  and  stately  as  the  eye-trained  bird ; 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  washed  with  dew, 
Within  whose  eyes  she  takes  her  dawning  beams. 
And  golden  summer  sleeps  upon  thy  cheeks : 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Lest  that  thy  beauty  make  this  stately  town 
Inhabitable,  like  the  burning  tone, 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lorely  face." 


"A  scarlet  cloak t  and  a  eopatain  hail" — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  last  article  Is  the  conical  or  sugar-loaf  hat,  once  so 
much  in  rogue.  Stubbs  says  (1909),  "Sometimes  they  use 
them  sharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking  up  like  the  spear  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  abore  the 
crowne  of  their  heads.1* 


M  Hon.  Now  go  thy  trays,  thou  hast  tamed  a  cursed  shrew. 
Luo.  'Tie  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tamed  so." 

Act  Y.,  8cene  9. 

From  this  couplet  (which  was  no  doubt  intended  for  a 
rhyming  one),  as  also  from  a  similar  one  in  the  same  act,  it 
appears  that  the  word  shrew  was  formerly  pronounced  shrow. 


As  Shakspere  unfortunately  seems  to  hare  dropped  81y 
altogether  after  the  Ant  act,  we  subjoin  the  termination  of 
his  adrenture  from  the  older  play  : — 

M  Then  enter  two,  bearing  of  Sub  in  his  own  apparel 
again,  and  leave  him  where  they  found  him,  and  then 
go  out:  then  enters  the  Tapster. 

Tap.  Now  that  the  darksome  night  Is  orerpast, 
And  dawning  day  appears  in  crystal  sky, 
Now  must  I  haste  abroad :  but  soft,  who's  this? 
What,  RlieT     O  wondrous!  hath  he  lain  here  all  night? 
1 11  wake  him :  I  think  he  '•  starred  by  this, 
But  that  his  belly  was  so  stuffed  with  ale. 
What  now,  Slie,  awake,  for  shame. 

Slie.  81m,  giro's  some  more  wine.     What,  all  players 
gone?    Am  not  I  a  lord  ? 

Tap.  A  lord,  with  a  murrain:  come,  art  thou  drunken 
still! 


BUe.  Who's  this?  Tapster!  O  Lord,  sirrah.  I  hare  had 
the  brarest  dream  to-night  that  erer  thou  heard'st  in  all  thy 
life. 

Tap.  Yea,  marry ;  but  you  had  best  get  you  home, 
For  your  wife  will  curse  you  for  dreaming  here  to-night. 

Slie.  Will  she?  I  know  now  now  to  tame  a  shrew.  I 
dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night  till  now,  and  thou  hast  waked 
me  out  of  the  best  dream  that  em  I  had  in  my  lift.  But 
I  '11  to  my  wife,  and  tame  her  too,  if  she  anger  me. 

Tap.  Nay,  tarry,  Slie,  for,  I  '11  go  home  with  then. 
And  hear  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to-night.*1 


Sly's  adrenture  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
"The  Sleeper  Awakened,"  in  "Thb  Abasia*  Night*;" 
but  its  immediate  origin  is  probably  to  be  found  In  the 
following   story   from  Ooulart's    "Adxibablb   abd    Mb- 

XOBABLB  HlBTOKiaS:"— 

Philip,  called  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  In  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors,  being  at  Bruxelles  with  his  court, 
and  walking  one  night  after  supper  through  the  streets, 
accompanied  with  some  of  his  farourites,  he  found  lying 
upon  the  stones  a  certain  artisan  that  was  rcry  drunk,  and 
that  slept  soundly.  It  pleased  the  Prince,  in  this  artisan,  to 
make  trial  of  the  ranity  of  our  life,  whereof  he  had  before 
discoursed  with  his  familiar  friends.  He,  therefore,  caused 
this  sleeper  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  into  his  palace.  He 
commands  him  to  be  laid  in  one  of  the  richest  beds ;  a  rich 
night-cap  to  be  giren  him ;  his  foul  shirt  to  be  taken  off;  and 
to  hare  another  put  on  him  of  flne  holland.  When  as  this 
drunkard  had  digested  his  wine  and  began  to  awake,  behold 
there  comes  about  his  bed  pages  and  grooms  of  the  Duke's 
chamber,  who  draw  the  curtains,  and  make  many  courtesies, 
and,  being  bareheaded,  ask  him  If  it  please  him  to  rise,  and 
what  apparel  It  would  please  him  to  put  on  that  day.  They 
bring  him  rich  apparel.  This  new  Monsieur,  amased  at  such 
courtesy,  and  doubting  whether  he  dreamed  or  waked,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  dressed,  and  led  out  of  the  chamber. 
There  came  noblemen,  which  saluted  him  with  all  honour, 
and  conduct  him  to  the  mass,  where,  with  great  ceremony, 
they  gire  him  the  book  of  the  Gos|H>l,  and  Pixe  to  kiss,  as 
they  did  usually  to  the  Duke.  From  the  mass  they  bring 
him  back  unto  the  palace;  he  washes  his  hands,  and  sits 
down  at  the  table  well  furnished. 

After  dinner,  the  great  chamberlain  commands  cards 
to  be  brought,  with  a  great  sum  of  money.  This  Duke  in 
imagination  plays  with  the  chief  of  the  court  Then  they 
carry  him  to  walk  In  the  garden,  and  to  hunt  the  hare,  and 
to  hawk.  They  bring  him  back  unto  the  palace,  where  be 
sups  in  state.  Candles  being  lighted,  the  musicians  begin 
to  play;  and,  the  tables  taken  away,  the  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  fell  to  dancing.  Then  they  played  a  pleasant 
comedy;  after  which  followed  a  banquet,  whereat  they  had 
presently  store  of  ipocras  and  precious  wine,  with  all  sorts 
of  confitures,  to  this  Prince  of  the  new  Impression ;  so  as  he 
was  drunk,  and  fell  soundly  asleep.  Thereupon  the  Duke 
commanded  that  he  should  be  disrobed  of  all  his  rich  attire. 
He  was  put  into  his  old  rags,  and  carried  into  the  same 
place  where  he  had  been  found  the  night  before;  where  he 
spent  that  night. 

Being  awake  in  the  morning,  he  began  to  remember 
what  had  happened  before:  he  knew  not  whether  it  were 
true  Indeed,  or  a  dream  that  had  troubled  his  brain.  But,  In 
the  end,  after  many  discourses,  he  concludes  that  all  waa 
but  a  dream  that  had  happened  unto  him;  and  so  enter- 
tained his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  neighbours,  without 
any  other  apprehension. 
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REPRESENTED. 


■OUinn,  Duie  of  Kphnut 
N/\  SOFOX.  •  Mtrchtnl  of  arr.cw. 

\  ANTIPHOI.U*  of  EphMDI,   1  Twin  I 

DROWO  of  Kplieius,  lTwIn  1 

DHOMJO  of  MjmciiH,  I      Two 


*  M.rcliiot,  IVlend  lo  Asni-HOLFS  of  tyruM. 

,'i        i      SM1LU.  Wife  lo  ^oiiow,  m  AMm»  it  Bphem. 
/]       I      ADHUX1.  Wlf.  to  Amnio  mi  of  Bpb««. 
/  I       f      LUCUKA.  hw  Slrtsr. 


Uld  olbir  AU»dui 


HE  fact  ii  certain — Homer  sometimes  nod>,  and  Shskspi 
in  his  "  forty  wink.."     Yet  even  in  .lumber  the  mi 
mine  their  revelations  |  and  we  ought  lo  woi 
■o   seldom  need  A  brief  repose,   rather  than 


iw  niii!  then  indulge* 

■ays  or  intellect  illu- 

!ch  colossal  faculties 

complain   that   they  follow  the 


uniTersal  law  of  mortality,  and  cannot  be  kept  incessantly  on  the  stretch. 

Il  ii  with  tliii  feeling— turel y  >t  the  knit  eicu tabic— that  we  approach  the 
minor  Sliakspcrisn  dramas;  anxious  to  place  their  merits  in  the  most  favour- 
■h!e  position,  and  somewhat  pertinaciously  inclined  to  explain  away  defects 
which  no  amount  of  grateful  scepticism  will  prevent  us  frum  perceiving.  If 
we  arc  told,  for  instance,  th.it  the  Dromioa,  in  the  play  before  ui,  arc  charge- 
able with  sundry  woful  puna  and  coarse  allusions,  the  apology  spontaneously 
auggtata  itself, — "That  is  true;  but  then,  conaider  the  license  of  the  age: 
their  station  in  aocicty  :  what  a  number  of  good  things  are  mingled  with  the 
bad;  how  many  of  the  bad  may  have  been  foisted  into  the  genuine  test; 
but  above  all  (fur  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Shakspere's  character!  other  than 
aa  actual  beings),  consider  what  droll  good-humoured  mortals  these  Dromioa 
are ;— a  condition  or  blood  that  prevents  them  from  withholding  even  the 
poorest  comical  fancy  that  may  tickle  the  hearer  for  the  moment,  however  it 
may  damage  their  reputation  as  wits,  when  put  upon  paper."  In  real  life, 
amiable  fellows  of  the  brightest  faculties  will  sometimes  utter  what  they 
perfectly  well  know  to  be  atrocious  absurdities,  critically  considered,  from 
the  mere  love  of  fun,  and  a  generoua  disregard  of  what  more  prudent  wags 
would  deem  their  personal  pretensions.  Charles  Lamb  appears  to  have  been 
a  prndigal  of  this  description  ;  and  Shaksperc  doubtless  was  another  in  bis 
private  capacity,  aa  he  was  occasionally  loo  much  so  (let  us  candidly  admit 
it)  in  his  public  one  of  a  dramatist- 

Thus  much  granted,  il  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  continue  a  notice  of 
the  present  play  in  a  tone  of  apology.  If  we  cannot  cull  il  in  the  highest  sense,  what  it  rails  itself,  a 
"Comedy,"  it  is  certainly  the  nonpareil  of  farces;  and  although  probably  a  very  early  production, 
much  of  the  matter,  both  humorous  and  poetic,  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  writer's  brighter 
day.  The  opening  dialogue  between  jEgeon  and  the  Duke,  forma  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
subsequent  tccnri  of  systematic  confusion ;  it  places  a  clue  in  the  hand  of  the  reader  that  guides  biro, 
joyously  through  the  labyrinth  of  cross  purposes  that  from  first  to  List  involves  and  baffles  the  active 
though  unconscious  agents  in  the  turmoil.  These  perplexities  tell  excellently  in  representation.  The 
varieties  of  voice,  (fcc.  that  necessarily  exist  between  the  representatives  of  the  respective  twins,  render 

similar  dresses,  are  sufficient  to  make  him  put  faith  in  the  general  myslinLation  ;  it  not  being  painfully 
difficult  Id  suppose  that  the  victims  of  the  spell  may  not  bo  quite  to  quicksighted  as  ourselves, 

A  nice  observer  will  detect  dill'crcnces  of  temperament  in  the  Dromios;  and  still  more  clearly  in 
the  superior  Brothers.  The  female  characters,  also,  though  not  of  the  strongest  cast,  arc  sweetly  discri- 
minBtod.  And  here  we  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  respect  that  Shakspcre  invariably  exhibits  for 
the  higher  points  of  morality  and  social  feeling!  the  Brother  exhibits  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  blandishments  which  the  Wife  seems  anxious  to  lavish  upon  him,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
her  husband.  It  is  this  wholesome  reverence  for  substantial  decency  which,  in  despite  of  his  occasional 
indecorums,  has  effectively  oo-operated  even  with  his  boundless  geniua  to  keep  Shakspcre  continually 
fresh  and  welcome  in  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  bis  countrymen — and  countrywomen.  And  it  is  the  want 
of  this  same  sou!  of  purity  which— notwithstanding  their  brilliant  fancies,  and  the  galvanising  efforts 
of  laborious  commentators— has  condemned  ao  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  auccessorB  to  hopeless 
and  deserted  obscurity. 

The  "Comedt  or  Errors"  is  doubtless  founded  on  the  "Menichbi"  of  Plautus ;  it  was  first 
pnhlished  in  the  original  folio. 


= 
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SCEHZ  I.— A  Bail  in  the  Dukk's  Palace. 


jEae.  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  full, 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 

Dttke.  Merchant  of  Syracuse,  plead  no  more; 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  law*: 
The  enmit j  and  discord  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen. 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives, 
Have  sealed  hie  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods, 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 


For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
Twiit  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  advene  towns : 
Nay,  more, 

If  any,  born  at  Ephesns,  be  seen 
At  any  Syraeusan  marts  and  fairs  5 
Again,  If  any  Syraeusan  born 
Come  to  the  Bay  of  Epheeus,  be  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose; 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
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Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom, 

Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 

Hod  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spar*  mast, 

Mgt.  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  words 

Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  fur  storms; 

are  done, 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  hound, 

My  woei  end  likewise  wilh  the  evening  sun. 

Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  oilier. 

Dukr.  Well,  Syrncusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 

The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 

Why  thou  departeds!  from  thy  native  home; 

Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fixed, 

And  for  what  cause  thou  earnest  to  Ephestis. 

Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast; 

JBge.    A   heavier   task   could  not  have  been 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 

imposed. 

Were  carried  to  words  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  nnepeakablc  : 

At  length  the  sun,  gsuuiig  upon  the  earth, 

Yet,  thai  the  world  may  win.e**  that  my  end 

Dispersed  those  vapours  that  ell- tided  us; 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 

And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light. 

I  '11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 

The  seat  waxed  cnlm,  and  we  discovered 

In  Syracusa  waa  I  born  ;  and  wed 

Two  ships  from  far  milking  amain  to  us; 

Unto  a  woman  happy  but  for  me, 

Of  Corinth  thai,  of  Epidaurus  this: 

And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

But  ere  they  came,— O,  let  me  say  no  morel 

With  her  I  lived  in  joy  ;  our  wealth  increased, 

Gather  the  scqiu-l  by  that  went  before. 

By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  in  ado 

Duke.   Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off 

To  Epidamtium,  till  my  factor's  death, 

so: 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 

For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

Drew  me  from  kind  emhraceinents  of  my  spouse; 

Ms*.  0,  had  the  gods  done  so,  1  hod  not  now 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 

Worthily  termed  ihem  merciless  to  Oil 

Before  herself  (almost  nt  fainting  under 

For,  tee  the  si  lip  i  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 

We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock; 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 

Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 

And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  wa». 

Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst. 

There  she  had  not  been  long  but  she  became 

So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us, 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons; 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 

As  could  not  be  distinguished  hut  by  names. 

Her  part,  poor  soul!  seeming  as  burdeued 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 

With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind; 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike ; 

And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  Up 

Those  (for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor) 

Bi  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

At  length,  nnuilier  ship  hud  seized  on  u«; 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 

And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  lup  to  save, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return ; 

Gave  helpful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests; 

Unwilling  I  agreed  ;  alas!    too  Boon. 

And  would  hove  reft  the  fvihers  of  their  prey, 

We  came  aboard: 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sailed 

And    therefore    homeward    did    they  bend   their 

Before  the  always- wind-obeying  deep 

course.— 

Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  barm  : 

Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss;          ' 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope; 

That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged, 

For  what  obscured  light  ihe  heavens  did  grant 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Did  hut  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

Duke.  And,  fur  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorroweat 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death  ; 

for, 

Which  though   myself  would  gladly   have  em- 

Do me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 

braced, 

What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee,  till  now. 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 

Mgt.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  core. 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 

At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 

After  his  brother  ;  and  importuned  me 

That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

That  his  attendant  (lor  his  case  was  like. 

Forced  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  Heme) 

And  this  it  wut, — for  other  means  waa  none: 

Might  hear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him: 

The  snilurs  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 

Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  sea, 

1        And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  its: 

I  hazurdt'd  Ihe  loss  of  whom  I  loved. 

ACT  I. — SCENE  II. 
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Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
Out  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.  Hapless  JEgeon,  whom  the  fates  have 
marked 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  I 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudge1  d  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalled 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  1  can  : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I  '11  limit  thee  this  day 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou  or  borrow  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live ;  if  not,  then  thou  art  doomed  to  die, — 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

JEge.  Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  JEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.       [Exeunt 


Scene  II. — A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  and 

a  Merchant. 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidam- 
num, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we 
host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,  I  '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your 
word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.    [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  A  trusty  villain,  sir,  that  very  oft, 


When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  you,  I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bedtime ; 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself 
And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content 

[Exit. 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own 
content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother, 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. 
What  now?    How  chance  thou  art  returned  so 
soon? 

Dro.  E.  Returned  so  soon !  rather  approached 
too  late : 
The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  has  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home  : 
You  come  not  home  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir :  tell  me  this, 
I  pray; 
i   Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 

Ihru.  E.  O !  sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday 
last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress*  crupper ; 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir,  I  kept  it  not 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed ; 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your 

clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 
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Ant.  8.  Come,  Diomio,  come,  these  jests  an 
out  of  season ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  bour  than  this. 
Where  i»  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  me,  sirP  why  you  gate  no  gold 

Ant.  8.  Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your 
foolishness, 
And  tell  me  how  thou  heat  disposed  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E.    My  charge   wm  but   to   fetch    you 
from  the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner ; 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 

Ant.  8.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestowed  my  money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed: 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
pate, 
Some  of  my  mistress*  marks  upon  my  shoulders, 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both ; 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 


Ant.  8.  Thy  mistress'  minks!  what  mistress, 

slave,  haet  thou  P 

Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at 

the  Phoanix ; 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 

And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  8.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto 

Being  forbid  ?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

Dro.  P..  What  mean  you,  sir  P  for  God's  sake, 
hold  your  hands; 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  air,  1 11  take  my  heels. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  8.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin ; 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  begone  the  sooner. 
I  '11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
1  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.  [Exit. 
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Scene  I. — A  public  Place, 

Enter  Adrian  a  and  Luciana. 

Adr,  Neither  my  husband  nor  the  slave  re- 
turned, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc,  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret; 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 
They  '11  go  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr,  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be 
more? 

Luc,  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc,  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr,  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc,  Why, headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe. 
There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subject,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc,  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 
some  sway. 

Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  1 11  practise  to  obey. 

Adr,  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other 
where  ? 

Luc,  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr,  Patience  unmoved,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 


But  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience  wouldst  relieve  me : 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 
Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. 
Here  comes  your  man ;  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Adr,  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand? 
Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr,  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?  know'st 

thou  his  mind  ? 
Dro,  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 
Beshrcw  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it, 
Luc,  Spake  he  so  doubtfully  thou  couldst  not 
feel  his  meaning  I 

Dro.  E,  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows;  and  withal  so  doubtfully 
that  I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr,  But  say,  I  pr'y  thee,  is  he  coming  home? 
It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 
Dro,  E,   Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is 

horn-mad ! 
Adr,  Horn-mad,  thou  villain? 
Dro,  E,  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad;  but  sure 
he 's  stark  mad. 
When  I  desired  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
He  asked  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
"  T  is  dinner-time,"  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold, "quoth  he : 
"  Yonr  meat  doth  burn,"  quoth  I ;  "My  gold," 

quoth  he : 
"  Will  you  come  home?"  quoth  I ;  "My  gold," 

quoth  he : 
"  Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee, 

villain  ?" 
"  The  pig,"  quoth  I,  "  is  burned ; "  "  My  gold," 

quoth  he : 
"My  mistress,  sir,"  quoth  I;  "Hang  up  thy 

mistress ; 
I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress  I " 
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Luc.  Quoth  who  ? 

Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  master : 
"I  know,"  quoth  he,  "no  house,  no  wife,  no 

mistress." 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him 
home. 

Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten 
home? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.  Back,  stare,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate 
across. 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating : 
Between  you  I  shall  hare  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant ;  fetch  thy  master 
home. 

Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me, 

That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 

You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither: 

If  I  la6t  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in 

leather.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look  ! 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull  P  barren  my  wit  P 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard  : 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  P 
That 's  not  my  fault,  he  *s  master  of  my  state : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruined  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home  :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Luc.  Self-harming  jealousy!  fie,  beat  it  hence. 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs 
dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where, 
Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  P 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain ; — 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  "bides  still 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold  :  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  '11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  11.— The  $ame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  8.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wandered  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  see,  here  he  cornea. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir  P  is  your  merry  humour  altered  P 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  received  no  gold  P 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  ? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  P   Wast  thou  mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  P 

Dro.  S.  What  answer,  sir  ?  when  spake  I  such 
a  word  ? 

Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 
since. 

Dro.  8.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me 
hence 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  8.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  re- 
ceipt ; 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeased. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  jest?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 
teeth? 
Think'st  thou  I  jest  P    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and 
that  [Beating  him. 

Dro.  8.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake  :   now  your 
jest  is  earnest : 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  P 

Ant.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  asp&ct, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  8.  Sconce,  call  you  itP  so  you  would 
leave  battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head  :  an 
you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce 
for  my  head,  and  ensconce  it  too,  or  else  I  shall 
seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders.  But  I  pray,  sir, 
why  am  I  beaten  P 

Ant.  8.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 

Dro.  8.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  8.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore  j  for  they  say 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 
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Ant.  8.  Why,  fait— for  flouting  me ;  and  then, 

For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 
Dro.  8.  Wu  there  ever  any  man  thui  beaten 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason! 
Well,  air,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what! 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  air,  for  this  something  that 
you  gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give 
you  nothing  for  something.  But  say,  air,  is  it 
dinner  time  f 

Dro.  8.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  meat  wants  that 
I  have. 

Ant.  8.  In  good  time,  air,  what  '»  that  T 

Dro.  8.  Basting. 

Ant.  8.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dro.  8.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  8.  Your  reason. 

Dro.  8.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  pur- 
chase me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time. 
There  '•  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you 
were  so  choleric. 

Ant.  8.  By  what  rule,  sir! 

TOL.  I.  2  H 


Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  ai  plain  u  the 
plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 
Ant.  S.  Let  '■  hear  it. 

Dro.  8.  There 's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover 
his  hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  8.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery! 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  tine  for  his  periwig,  and 
recover  the  lost  bair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair, 
being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement! 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows 
on  beasts  |  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair, 
he  bath  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there  'a  many  a  man  hath 
more  hair  than  wit, 

Dro.  8.  Not  a  man  of  those  hut  he  hath  the 
wit  to  lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  8.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  man 
plain  dealers  without  n 

Dro.  S.  The  plaii 
yet  he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  S.  For  what  reason  ! 

Dro.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  onei 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  y 

Dro.  8.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nome  them. 


r  dealer,  the  sooner  lost : 
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Dro.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  tiring :  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they 
should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  hare  proved 
there  is  no  time  for  all  tilings. 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  sir;  namely,  e'en  no 
time  to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial 
why  there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  bald, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald 
followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew  't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion. 
But  soft !  who  waits  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adrian  a  and  Luciana. 

A  dr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and 

frown ; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects : 
I  am  not  Adrian  a,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand, 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour 'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd 

to  thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate? 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  tear  the  stained  skin  off  my  harlot  brow, 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 
And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thou  canst ;  and,  therefore,  see  thou  do  it. 
I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust: 
For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 
Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 
Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed ; 
I  live  dis-stain'd,  thou  undishonourld. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know 

you  not; 


I 


In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Luc.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  changed 
with  you ! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus! 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio 

Dro.  S.  Byrne? 

A  dr.  By  thee ;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from 
him, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows, 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman I 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very 
words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by 
our  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine ; 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate. 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for 
her  theme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dreamt 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss? 
Until  1  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  '11  entertain  the  offered  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  ihe  servants  spread  for 
dinner. 

Dro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads!  I  cross  me  for  a 
sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :  O,  spite  of  spites ! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites: 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
They  '11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and 
blue. 

Luc.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot? 
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Dro.  8.  I  un  transformed,  muter,  am  not  IP 
Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  go  ai 
Dro.  8.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 

Ant.  S.  Thou  halt  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  8.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  Ifthounrtchanged  tOBUghtp'Un  toan 

Dro.  S.  Til  true;  the  ridel  me,  and  I  long 

Tia  so,  I  am  an  En» ;  cite  it  could  never  be 
But  I  should  know  her  at  well  aa  she  knows  me. 
Air.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  miD  and  matter  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  air,  to  dinner ;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate. 


Husband,  111  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. — 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master, 
Sty  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. — 
Come,  sister. — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell? 
Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advised  P 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguised  t 
I'll  say  at  they  tay,  and  penever  so, 
And  in  this  mitt  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  8.  Matter,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  r 

Adr.  Ay;   and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break 
your  pate. 

Luc.  Come,  come,  Antipholui,  we  dine  too 
late.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  I.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antifholus  of  Ephema,  Dromio  of 
Ephcsus,  Angelo,  and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  Signior  Angelo,  you  mutt  ex- 
cuse us  all; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop. 
To  tee  the  making  of  her  carkanet. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house : — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didtt  thou  mean  by 


',  but  I  know 


Ibis? 


Dro.  M.  Say  what  you  will, 
what  I  know ; 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand 

If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you 

gave  were  ink, 
Your  own  hand- writing  would  tell  you  what  I 
think. 
Ant.  B.  I  think  thou  art  an  tea. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  to  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked;  and  being  at  that  pats, 


You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of 

Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  Signior  Baltheiar:  pray 
God  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  wet 

Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant.  E.  0,  Signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh 

or  fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty 

Bal.  Good  meat,  air,  is  common ;  that  every 

churl  affords. 
Ant.  E.  And    welcome   more   common ;   for 

that's  nothing  but  words. 
Bal.  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a 

merry  feast 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more 

sparing  guest. 
But  though  my  catet  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better 

But,  soft;  my  door  it  locked.     Go  bid  them  let 


Dro.  8.  [mMm.]   Morae,  malt-lions,  capon, 
coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  I 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  lit  down  at 

the  hatch : 
Daet  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st 

for  such  store, 
When  one  ii  one  too  many  F     Go,  get  thee  from 
the  door. 
Dro,  E.   What  patch   is  made  our   porter  P 

My  muter  stays  in  the  street. 
Dro.  8.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came, 

lest  he  catch  cold  on  's  feet 
Ant.  E.  Who  talka  within  there?    Ho,  open 
the  door. 


Dro.  8.  Right,  sir.  111  tell  you  when,  an  you'll 

tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.  Wherefore?  for  my  dinner;  I  have 

not  dined  to-day, 
Dro.  8.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not;  come 


again 


Ant.  E.  What  art  thou  that  keep'it  ma  out 

from  the  house  I  owe  ? 
Dro.  8.  The  porter  for  this  time,  air,  and  my 

name  ia  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.  O  villain,  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 

office  and  my  name ; 
fhe  one  ne'er  got  me  credit;  the  other  mickle 


If  thou  hadtt  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  plac 
Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  nai 
or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Lace.  [iciMm].  What  a  call  ia  there !  Dromio, 

who  are  those  at  the  gate? 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  maater  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith,  no ;  ha  cornea  too  late  | 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord,  I  must  laugh : 

Haveatyouwithaproverb.-ShalllsetinmysUff? 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another:  that's, 

When?  can  you  tell? 
Dro.  8.  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Lace, 

thou  hast  answered  him  well. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?    you  II 
let  ui  in,  I  hope  ? 


Luce.  I  thought  to  have  asked  you, 

Dro.  8.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help;  well  struck;   there 

was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  haggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake? 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  You  II  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat 

the  door  down. 
Luce.  What  needs  all  this,  and  a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town  ? 
Air.  [tn'ttin].  Who  it  that  at  the  door,  that 

keeps  all  this  noise? 
Dro.  8.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled 

with  unruly  boys. 
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Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wifeP    You  might 

have  come  before. 
Adr.  Your  wife,  air  knave !  go,  get  you  from 

the  door. 
Dro.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this 

knave  would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  oheer,  sir,  nor  welcome : 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bah  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall 

part  with  neither. 
Dro.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ;  bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that 

we  cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your 
garments  were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within  ;  you  stand  here 

in  the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so 
bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go,  fetch  me  something,  1 11  break 

ope  the  gate. 
Dro.  8.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  '11 

break  your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you, 
sir ;  and  words  are  but  wind : 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind. 
Dro.  8.  It  seems  thou  wantest  breaking :  out 

upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dro,  E.  Here 's  too  much  "  out  upon  thee  f 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro.  8.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 

fish  have  no  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  1 11  break  in :  go,  borrow  me  a 

crow. 
Dro.  E.  A  crow  without  a  feather;  master, 
mean  you  so  ? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  fs  a  fowl  without  a 

feather : 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  11  pluck  a  crow 
together. 
Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron 

crow. 
Sal.  Have  patience,  sir;  O,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once,  this :  your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown : 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Be  ruled  by  me ;  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone, 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint 


If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 

Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  on  it  ; 

And  that  supposed,  by  the  common  rout, 

Against  your  yet  uncalled  estimation, 

That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead ; 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession  ; 

For  ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevailed :  I  will  depart  in 
quiet ; 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse ; 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle : 
There  will  we  dine.    This  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal  x 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home, 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  't  is  made : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there 's  the  house :  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there.    Good  sir,  make  haste : 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
1 11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  '11  disdain  me. 

Ang.  1 11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour 
hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so.    This  jest  shall  cost  me  some 
expense.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  H. — The  same. 

Enter  Luciana  and  Antipholus  (/Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?    Shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rotP 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  P 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 
kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some   show  of 
blindness : 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty  j 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false :  what  need  she  be  acquainted  P 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  P 
'T  is  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

HI  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
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Alas,  poor  women !  make  ua  but  believe, 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  shew  us  the  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers 
strife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress  (what  your  name  is 
else  I  know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  on  mine), 
Less,  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace,  you 
shew  not, 

Than  our  earth's  wonder;   more  than  earth 
divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthly,  gross  conceit, 
Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you, 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  f 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11 
yield. 
But  if  that  1  am  I,  then  well  I  know 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  .dote: 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  j>he  sink ! 

Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how  I  do  not  know. 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun, 
being  by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will 
clear  your  sight. 

Ant,  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look 
on  night 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc.  That 's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee : 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 


Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still ; 

I  '11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will.  [Exit. 

Enter,  from  the  House  of  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus,  D rom io  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  ?  where  nmn'st 
thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know,  me,  sir?  am  1  Dromio  ? 
am  I  your  man  f  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man, 
thou  art  thyself. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man, 
and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due 
to  a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts 
me,  one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would 
lay  to  your  horse;  and  she  would  have  me  as 
a  beast.  Not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would 
have  me;  but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly 
creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

Ant.S.  What  is  she? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a 
one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say, 
sir  reverence.  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match, 
and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench, 
and  all  grease ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put 
her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from 
her  by  her  own  light  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and 
the  tallow  in  them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter : 
if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11  burn  a  week 
longer  than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  no- 
thing like  so  clean  kept.  For  why  ?  she  sweats ; 
a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  .grime  of  it 

Ant.  S.  That *s  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir,  't  is  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood 
could  not  do  it 

Ant.  S.  What 's  her  name? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir.  But  her  name  and  three- 
quarters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three-quarters,  will 
not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe.  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  SAn  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks ;  1  found 
it  nut  by  the  bogs. 
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Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland  P 

Dro.  8.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness)  hard, 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Jnt.  8.  Where  France  P 

Dro.  8.  In  her  forehead:  armed  and  reverted, 
nuking  war  against  her  hair. 

Ant.  8.  Where  England? 

Dro.  8.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I 
could  find  no  whiteness  in  them :  but  I  guess  it 
stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran 
between  France  and  it. 

Ant.  8.  Where  Spain  P 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it,  hot 
in  her  breath. 

Ant.  8.  Where  America ;  the  Indies  p 

Dro.  8.  O,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embel- 
lished -with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declin- 
ing their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain ; 
who  sent  whole  armadas  of  cerracks  to  be  ballast 
at  her  note. 

Ant.  8.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands? 

Dro.  S.  0,  air,  I  did  not  look  io  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ; 
called  me  Dromio ;  swore  I  was  asaored  to  her ; 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as 
the  mark  on  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck, 
the  great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed, 
ran  from  her  as  a  witch  : 
And,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 

faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel, 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and 

made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel. 

Ant.  8.  Go,  hie  theepresently,poittolheroad; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart, 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  know  us,  and  we  know  none, 
Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 
Dro.  8.  As  fromabeara  man  would  run  for  life, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.     [Exit. 


Ant.  8.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit 

And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Both  Tor  a  wife  abhor:  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself; 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I  '11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  ANOELO. 
Aug.  Master  Antipholus? 
Ant.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 
Ang.  I   know  it  well,  sir.    Lo,  here  it  the 
chain 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine 
The  chain  unfinished  made  me  stay  thus  long. 
Ant.  8.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with 

this? 
Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir;  I  have  made 

it  for  yon. 
Ant.  8.  Made  it  for  me,  sir !  I  bespoke  it  not. 
Ang.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times 

Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I'D  visit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  8.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money 

For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  fare  you  well. 
[Exit. 

Ant.  8.  What  I  should  think  of  this  I  cannot 
tell: 
But  this  I  think,  there  'a  no  man  is  so  vain 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain. 
I  see  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts, 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
1 11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.     [Exit. 


COMEDY  OF  ERROB3. 


Scans  Lr— A  public  Macs. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Akqelo,  and  an  Officer. 

Mer.  Youknow,aincePentecottthesumiadue, 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importuned  you ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Penia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage: 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I  '11  attach  you  by  thii  officer. 

Ang.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Ii  growing  to  me  by  Antipliolus ; 
And  in  the  instant  that  1  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain;  at  five  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  tame : 
Fleateth  you  walk  with  ma  down  to  hii  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  AmiraoLtta  of  Epheius,  and  Daouio 

OJL  That  labour  may  you  save:   see  where 

he  cornea. 
Ant.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house, 
go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's-end  ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. 
But  soft :  I  ieo  the  goldsmith.     Get  thee  gone  ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 
lira.  E.   I  buy   a  thousand   pound  a  year ! 
1  buy  a  rope !  [Exit  Drohio. 

Ant.  E.  A  man  if  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to 
you:  [To  Akqelo. 

I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain; 
But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me. 
Belike  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chained  together ;  and  therefore  came 

Aug.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here  '■  the 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  churgeful  fashion; 
Which  doth  amount  lo  three  odd  ducata  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman: 


I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharged, 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it, 
Ant.  E.  I  am  not  furnished  with  the  present 
money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town: 
Good  eignior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  bouse, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  aa  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her 

yourself! 
Ant.  E.  No;    bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come 

not  time  enough. 
Any.  Well,  air,   t  will:  have  you  the  chain 

about  you  t 
Ant.E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ang.  Nay,  come,  1  pray   you,   sir,  give  me 
the  chain ; 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  lord,  you  use  this  dalliance  to 

Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine: 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 
Jlfer.  The  hour  steals  on:   1  pray  you,  sir, 

despatch. 
Ang.  You  hear  how  he  imp6rlunes  me ;  the 

chain— 
Ant.E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 

money. 
Ang.  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  gave  it  you 


Either   send  the  chi 
Ant.  E.  Fie  I  now 


send  me  by  some 

in  this  humour  out 
of  breath : 
Come,  where  's  the  chain!    I  pray  you  let  me 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance: 
Good  sir,  say  whe'r  you  '11  answer  me  or  no; 
If  not,  I  '11  leave  him  to  the  officer. 
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Ant.E.    J    answer   you!      What  should   I 
answer  you  ? 

Ang.  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the 
chain. 

Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang.  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour 
since. 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none ;  you  wrong  me 
much  to  say  so. 

Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it : 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Off,.  I  do;  and  charge  you,  in  the  Duke's 
name,  to  obey  me. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation  : — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me, 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had! 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;   arrest  hiin,  officer : — 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
I  f  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir;  you  hear  the  suit. 

Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee  till  I  give  thee  bail : — 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard, 
And  then,  sir,  bears  away :  our  fraught  age,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboard ;  and  1  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitae. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land:   they  stay  for  nought  at 

all, 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.  How  now !  a  madman  ?    Why,  tl.ou 
peevish  sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  wattage. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for 
a  rope ; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me,  sir,  for  a  rope  Vend  as 
soon : 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.    I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more 
leisure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  listen  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That 's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it ; 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 

VOL.  I.  2b 


And  that  shall  bail  me:  hie  thee,  slave;  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison,  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Merchant,  Anqelo,  Officer,  and 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
Dro.  S.  To  Adriana!  that  is  where  we  dined. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil. 

[Exit. 


Scene  II. —  The  same. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 
A  dr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  f 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 

Luc.  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
A  dr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none ;  the  more 

my  spite. 
Luc.  Tli en  swore  he  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn 

he  were. 
Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  hebegg'dof  me. 
Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy 

love? 
Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First  he  did  praise  my  beauty :  then  my  speech. 
Adr.  Did'8t  speak  him  fair  ? 
Luc.  Have  patience,  J  beseech* 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  hare  his 

will. 
lie  is  deform6d,  crooked,  old,  and  aere, 
Ill-faced,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  everywhere; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,ofsuchaone? 
No  evil  lost  is  wailed  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  wero 
worse: 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue 
do  curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Here,  go :  the  desk,  the  purse ;  sweet 

now,  make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  t 
Dro.  S.  By  running  fast 
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Air.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio?  is  he  well? 
Dro.  S.  No,  he 's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than 
hell: 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  hira  ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,    a   shoulder-clapper,  one  that 

countermands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands; 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry- 
foot  well ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls 
to  hell. 
Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dro.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter;  he  is  'rested 

on  the  case. 
Air.  What,  is  he  arrested  ?  tell  me  at  whose 

suit? 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested, 
well; 
But  he 's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that 

can  I  tell. 
Will  you  tend  him,  mistress,  redemption ;  the 
money  in  the  desk  ? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — This  I  wonder  at, 

[Exit  Luciana. 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger 
thing; 
A  chain,  a  chain ;  do  you  not  hear  it  ring . 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 
Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  'tis  time  that  I  were 
gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock 
strikes  one. 
Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never 

hear. 
Dro.  S.  O  yes :  if  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant, 

'a  turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason ! 

Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes 

more  than  he  's  worth,  to  season. 

Nay,  he 's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say 

That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day? 

If  he  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the 

way 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio ;  there 's  the  money,  bear  it 

straight; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sister;  I  am  pressed  down  with  conceit; 
Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— The  $ame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth 
salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  mc  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop, 
And  shewed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me, 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here  's  the  gold  you  tent  me 
for :  what,  have  you  got  rid  of  the  picture  of  old 
Adam  new  apparelled? 

Ant.  S.  What  gold  is  this?  What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  para- 
dise, but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he 
that  goes  in  the  calf  s-skin  that  was  killed  for 
the  prodigal ;  he  that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like 
an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  1  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  S.  No?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case:  he  that 
went  like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the 
man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives 
them  a  fob,  and  'rests  them ;  he,  sir,  that  takes 
pity  on  decayed  man,  and  gives  them  suits  of 
durance;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more 
exploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S.  What!  thou  mean 'at  an  officer? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it  that  breaks  his 
band;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to 
bed,  and  says,  "  God  give  you  good  rest ! " 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery. 
Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night?  may  we 
be  gone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to- 
night ;  and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  ser- 
geant, to  tarry  for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the 
angels  that  you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I, 
And  here  we  wandei  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtesan. 

Court.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promised  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me  not ! 
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Dro.  S,  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 

Ant,  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's 
dam;  and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a 
light  wench ;  and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches 
say  u  God  damn  me ; "  that's  as  much  as  to  say 
"God  make  me  a  light  wench."  It  is  written, 
they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is 
an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn ;  ergo,  light 
wenches  will  burn.     Come  not  near  her. 

Court,  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous 
merry,  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  We  '11  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat, 
or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S,  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro,  S,  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon 
that  must  eat  with  the  devil. 

Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend  1  What  tell'st  thou 
me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress. 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  and  be  gone. 

Court,  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at 
dinner, 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promised ; 
And  I  '11  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro,  S,  Some  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of 
one's  nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ;  but  she,  more  covetous, 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise ;  an  if  you  give  it  her, 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it. 

Court,  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  A  vaunt,  thou  witch !    Come,  Dromio, 
let  us  go. 

Dro.  S,  Fly,  pride,  says  the  peacock :  mistress, 
that  you  know. 

[Exeunt  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and 
Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Court.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad, 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself: 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats, 
And  for  the  same  he  promised  me  a  chain ; 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad 
(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage), 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance- 
Belike  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  purpose  shut  the  door  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 
And  tell  his  wife  that,  being  lunatic, 
He  rushed  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.     This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.         [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — The  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Ant.  E,  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away ; 
I  '11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger. 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  with  a  rope'e-end. 
Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro,  E,  Here 's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay 
them  all. 

Ant,  E,  But  where 's  the  money  ? 

Dro,  E,  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro,  E.  I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at 
the  rate. 

Ant,  E,  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 
home? 

Dro,  E,  To  a  rope's-end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end 
am  I  returned. 

Ant,  E,  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome 
you.  [Beating  him. 

Offl,  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E,  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am 
in  adversity. 

Offl,  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro,  E,  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant,  E,  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dro,  E,  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E,  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro,  E,  1  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove 
it  by  my  long  ears.  I  have  served  him  from  the 
hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  no- 
thing at  his  hands  for  my  service  but  blows. 
When  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating: 
when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with  beating.  I 
am  waked  with  it  when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it 
when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I 
go  from  home ;  welcomed  home  with  it  when  I 
return.  Nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a 
beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and  I  think,  when  he  hath 
lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courtesan, 
*  with  Pinch  and  others. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife  is  coming 

yonder. 
Dro.  E,  Mistress,  respice  ftnem,  respect  your 
end;  or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot, 
"  Beware  the  rope's-end." 
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Ant.  E.   Wilt  thou  still  tnlkr           [Bead  him. 

Dro.E.  Money  by  me!   Heart  snd  good-will 

Court.  How  soy  you  now?  is  not  your  husband 

you  might. 

mod! 

But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ailr.  His  incivility  confirm)  no  less. 

Ant.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse 

Good  Doctor  Pinch,  yon  are  a  conjuror; 

fjf  rlui'ill-  ( 

Establish  him  in  His  true  seme  again, 

Adr.   He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 

And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Luc.   And  I  ain  witness  with  her  that  stie  did. 

Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  ami  liuw  sharp  he  looks ! 

Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker  hear  me  wit- 

Court.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy! 

•m 

Pineh.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel 

That  I  was  sent  fur  nothing  but  a  rope  1 

your  pulse. 

Pinch.    Mi>trcss,  both  man  and  master  is  pos- 

Ant.E. There  ii  my  hand,  and  lot  it  fee!  your 

sessed  | 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  look*: 

Pinch.  1  charge  thee,  Satan,  homed  within  this 

They  must  behounil,  and  laid  in  some  darkroom. 

man. 

.tut.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock   me 

To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 

forth  to-day, 

And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight: 

And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  hag  of  gold  ! 

I  conjure  thee  by  nil  the  saint*  in  heaven. 

Adr.  1  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 

Aat.E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace;   I  am 

Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold ; 

not  mud. 

But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  locked  out. 

Air.  0,  that  tliou  wert  not,  poor  distressed 

Adr.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false 

soul! 

in  both. 

Ant.  E.  You,  minion,  yon,  are  these  you*  etui- 

A nl.  I',.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all , 

And.  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack, 

Did  thii  companion  with  the  saffron  face 

To  make  a  loathsome,  abject  scorn  of  me : 

llevel  and  feast  it  ut  my  house  to-day, 

Rut  with  these  nuils  1  '11  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 

Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 

That  would  behold  me  in  this  shameful  sport. 

And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house! 

[Pjncii  and  hit  Assistants  bind  AsTiruoi.ts 

Adr.  0  husband,  God  doth  know  you  dined 

of  F.phems  and  Duoiiro  of  Ephesus. 

at  home, 

Adr.O.  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  Dot  come 

Where  '  would  you  had  remained  until  this  time, 

Free  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  sliame ! 

Pinch.   More  company  i  the  fiend  Is  strong 

Ant.  E.  Dined  at  home  !    Thou  villain,  what 

within  him. 

say'st  thou? 

hue.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  van  he 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  soy,  you  did  not  dine  at 

looks! 

home. 

Ant.  E.  What,  wilt  thou  murder  met     Thou 

Ant.  E.    Were  not  my  doors  locked  up,  and  I 

gaoler,  thou, 

■bat  out  t 

I  am  thy  prisoner;   wilt  thou  suffer  them 

Dro.  E.   Perdy,  your  doors  were  locked,  and 

To  make  a  rescue ! 

you  shut  out. 

00.              Masters,  lei  him  go: 

Ant.  E.  Anddid  not  she  herself  revile  me  there! 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reviled  you  there. 

Pinch,  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Ant.  E.   Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer? 

and  scorn  me  ! 

Hast  thou  delight  to  sec  a  wretched  man 

Dro-E.  Certes,    she  did;    the    kitchen- vestal 

Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  hiinaelf! 

scorned  you. 

00.  He  Is  my  prisoner  :  if  1  let  him  go, 

Ant.E.  And  did  not  I   in  rage  depart  from 

The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  tne. 

thence  ? 

A  dr.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee : 

£>ro.  E.  In  verity  you  did :  my  bones  bear  witness, 

Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 

That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  1  will  pay  it. 

Atlr.  Is  'igoodio  soothe  him  in  th  use  contraries  7 

Good  master  Doctor,  see  him  safe  conveyed 

Pinch.  1 1  is  no  shame  ;  the  fellow  find*  his  vein, 

Home  to  my  bouse.— O  moat  unhappy  day! 

And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 

Ant.  E.  0  most  unhappy  strumpet! 

Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  suborned  the  goldsmith  to 

Dro.  E.  Master,   1  ain  hero  entered  in  bond 

Adr,   A  I;.-.  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 

Ant.  E.  Out  an  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost 

By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  baste  for  it. 

thou  mud  me? 
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idly  do  they  talk! 
Sister,  go  you 


cith  AUTIPHOLUS 


Dro.E.  Willyoubeboundfornothing?  Bemad, 
Good  master ;  cry,  the  devil. 
Lue.  God  help, poor  souls,  \ 
Adr.  Go,  bear  him  henci 

[ExtuntTwcu  and  Assistant! 

of  Ephesus  and  DftOMIO  of  Ephesua. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  ia  he  arrested  at  P 

Offi.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith :  do  you  know 
himP 

Adr.  I  know  the  man.  What  is  the  sum  he  owes? 

Offi.  Two  hundred  ducat*. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Offi.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 

Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had 

Cour.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage, 
to-day 
Came  to  my  house  and  took  away  my  ring 
(The  ring  I  *&w  upon  III  finger  now), 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  lie  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it.—      [ 
Come,  gaoler  firing  me  where  the  goldsmith  isi 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 


Enter  Aktipholus  of  Syracuse,  with  Ait  rapier 

drawn,  and  DBOUIO  of  Syracuse. 

Lue.  God,  for  thy  mercy .'  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords ;  let's  call 

more  help, 

To  have  them  bound  again. 

Offi.  Away;  they'll  kill  us! 

[Exeunt  Officer,  Adrian*,  and Ltjciana, 
Ant.  S.  I  see  these  witchcsare  afraid  of  swords. 
Dro.  S.  She  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 

from  you. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff 
from  thence : 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  slay  hore  this  night  they  will 
surely  do  us  no  harm  j'c-ti  saw  they  speak  us 
fair,  give  ue  gold.  Methinks  they  are  such  a 
gentle  nation,  thai,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad 
licsh  that  claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 
Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the 

Therefore  away,  to  get  oar  stuff  aboard.  [Extunt. 


Sees*  !. — A  public  Place. 
Enter  Merchant  and  Anoelo. 

Aug.  I  am  lorry,  sir.  thai  1  have  hindered  you ; 
Rut  I  protest  Hf  had  the  chain  of  me. 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Met.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city? 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir; 
Of  cri'ilil  infinite,  highly  beloved, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city ; 
His  word  might  hear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Met.  Speak  softly  :  yonder,  as  1  think,  he  walks. 

Enlet  ANTintoLus  and  Uttomo  o/Syracuse. 

Ana.  'T  is  so;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck 
Which  he  forswore,  moat  in  01  is  I  roil  sly,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  *li  speak  lo  him. — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  tothis  shame  and  trouble; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  onths,  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Besides  the  charge,  tbf  shrutie,  iiiipri-i-iuiieiit, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  tins  my  honest  friend  ; 
Who,  hut  for  slaying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  soil  and  put  to  sea  to-day. 
This  chain  you  had  of  me;   can  you  deny  it T 

Ant.  S.  I  think  I  had :  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Met.  Yes,  that  you  did,  ut ;  and  Forswore  it  too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it  orfurswear  it? 

Met.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did 
hear  thee. 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch  1   't  is  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus: 
I  '11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

Met.   I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[  T/i?y  tlrnii: 


F.ni, 


\,  Luciana,  Courtesan,  and  other*. 
Adr.  Hold,  hurl  him  not,  for  God's  sake  ;  he 


Some  get  within  hi  in,  take  his  sword  away : 
Bind  Dromic  too,  and  hear  them  to  my  house. 
Dto.  S.  Run,   master,  tun ;    for  God's  sake, 
take  a  house. 
This  U  some  priory !  in,  or  we  are  spoiled. 

[Exeunt    Antipuoi.us  of  Syracuse  and 
Drouio  of  Syracuse,  to  the  Priory. 

Enlet  the  Abbess. 
Abb.   Be  quiet,  people :   wherefore  throng  you 

hither  T 
Adr.   To  fetch   my  poor  distracted  husband 

Let  its  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fait, 
And  bear  him  home  for  hi*  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wita. 

Met.   1  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad, 
And  much,  much  different  from  the  man  he  Was; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  Inst  much  wealth  by  wreck 

Buried  some  dear  friend ?  Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Strayed  his  affection  in  unlawful  lover 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Alb.  Voushotihl  fur  that  have  reprehended  liitn. 

Adr.  Why,  bo  1  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.    As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Alb.   Ilnply,  in  private. 

Adt.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  hut  not  enough. 

Adt.  II  was  the  copy  of  our  conference : 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it; 
Alone,  il  wu  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
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In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 

Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing: 
And  therefore  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  up- 

braidings : 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred ; 
And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy 

brawls: 
Sweet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  Melancholy 
(Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair) ; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest, 
To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast : 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demeaned  himself  rough,  rude,  and 

wildly. — 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  Then  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Abb.  Neither:  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands, 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness, — for  it  is  my  office, 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir, 
Till  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again  : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here ; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart ;  thou  shalt  not  have 
him.  [Exit  Abbess. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  Duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  Abbess. 


Mer.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I  'm  sure,  the  Duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, — 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant, 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town* 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Ang.  See  where  they  come;  we  will  behold 
his  death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  Duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  Duke,  attended;  jEgeon,  bareheaded; 
with  the  Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
He  shall  not  die ;  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  Duke,  against  the 
Abbess! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady ; 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus, 
my  husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters, — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street 
(With  him  his  bondman  all  as  mad  as  he), 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens, 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  anything  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home, 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went, 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chased  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
We  came  again  to  bind  them  :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
And  here  the  Abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  Duke,  with  thy  command 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  served  me  in 
my  wars ; 
And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  prince's  word, 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate, 
And  bid  the  Lady  Abbess  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Sere.  O  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  si 
self! 


Mj  master  and  his  man  are  bolh  broke  loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands 

of  fire 
And  ever  as  it  biased,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair: 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  Tool ; 
And  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  Ihem  they  will  till  the  conjurer. 

^di.  Pence, fool,  thy  master  undhismsnarehere; 
And  Hint  is  fulse  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Sere.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true : 
1  have  not  breathed  almost  since  I  did  see  it. 
Ho  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you  ■ 

[Cy  within. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress  ;  fly,  begone  ! 

Duke.  Come,  lUnd  by  me;  fear  nothing.— 
Guard  with  halberds. 

Adr,  Ab  me,  it  is  my  husband  I   Witness  you 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible  i 
Even  now  we  housed  him  in  the  abbey  here  : 
And  nowbe's  there,  post  thought  of  human  reason. 

Enter  ANTIP110LU3  and  DitOMto  o/Ephesus. 
Ant.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  Duke:     Oh, 
grant  me  justice, 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  hestrid  thee  in  the  want,  nnd  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life  :  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
jEgc.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me 
dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholua  and  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,   against  that 

She,  whom  thou  gnv'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife : 

That  hath  abustd  and  diaboaoilted  ma, 

Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  Injury  I 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 

That  she  tins  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Discoverhow, and  thoushnlt  find  me  just. 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  Duke,  she  shut  the 
doors  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault.     Say,  woman,  didst 

Adr.  No,  my  good  lord :— myself,  lie,  and  my 
sister, 
To-day  did  dine  together.     So  befal  my  aoul, 
As  this  is  false  he  htwdeBl  tit  willwl  1 

Luc.  Ne'ermnyl  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 


Aug.  0  pnjnnd  * 


n !  they  are  both  for- 


In  thin  the  madman  justly  chargelh  them. 

A,d.  B,  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  1  say; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine, 
Nor  bendy-rash,  provoked  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit  my  wrong?  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  locked  me  out  this  day  from  dinner: 
That  goldsmith  there,  werehe  not  packedwith  her, 
Could  witness  it.  for  he  was  with  me  then  ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
1  went  to  seek  him.     In  the  street  I  met  him  j 
And  in  hia  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjured  goldsmith  swear  me  down 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain, 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not ;  for  the  which 
lie  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
Tor  certain  ducats:  he  with  none  returned. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  b  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates.     Along  with  then) 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced 

villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  monntehank, 
A  threadbare,  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp- looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  es  a  conjurer: 
And,  gaiing  in  mine  eyes,  fet'lhg  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  't  were,  outfacing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed.     Then  altogether 
'I hey  Tell  upon  me,  bound  me.  bore  me  thence 
And  in  a  dark  and  dunkUh  vnult  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  bolh  hound  together; 
Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gained  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Han  hither  to  your  grace  j  whom  1  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities, 
Aug.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with 

Tint  he  lined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock-d  out, 
Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 
Ang.  He  had,  my  lord  :  and  when  he  ran  in 

These  people  «aw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 
Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of 

Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  fao  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart, 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you  j 
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And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 

From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me : 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  tlntik  you  all  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  housed  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. — 
You  any,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying. — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  there,  at  the 
Porcupine. 

Cour.  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatched 
that  ring. 

Ant.  E.  'T  is  true,  my  liege  ;  this  ring  I  had 
of  her. 

Duke.  Saw  'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 

Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke.  Why.  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  Ab- 
bess hither : 
I  think  you  are  all  mated  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  an  Attendant 

JEge.  Most  mighty  Duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak 
a  word : 
Haply  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life, 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt 

Mge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  called  Antipholus? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman,  Dromio? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sir ; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnawed  in  two  my  cords : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

JEge.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir? 

JEge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me?    You 
know  me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  till  now. 

JEge.  Oh !  grief  hath  changed  me  since  you 
saw  me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

JEge.  Dromio,  nor  thou? 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

JEge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro,  E.  Ay,  sir?  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him. 

JEge.  Not  know  my  voice !  O  time's  extremity  1 
Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  in y  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares  ? 
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Though  now  this  grain6d  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up ; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull,  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear: 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

JEge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted ;  but  perhaps,  my  son, 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  Duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in 
the  city, 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so : 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa : 
I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Re-enter  the  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  Duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wronged.  [All  gather  to  see  Attn. 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  de- 
ceive me. 

Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?  Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  away. 

Dro.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ant.  S.  iEgeon,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  master!  who  hath  bound 
him  here? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  bis 
bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. 
Speak,  old  jEgeon,  if  thou  beest  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once,  called  jEmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons : 
O,  if  thou  beest  the  same  JEgeon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  ^Emilia ! 

JEge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  ^Emilia: 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum : 
What  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell : 
I  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke,  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right 
These  two  Antipholuses,  these  two  so  like, 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,— 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  *reck  at  sea, — 
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These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 

And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 

Which  accidentally  are  met  together. — 

That  by  this  sympathised  one  day's  error 

Antipholus,  thou  cam'n  from  Corinth  first. 

Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 

Ant.  S.  No,  air,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. — 

Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart;  I  know  not  which 

Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 

is  which. 

Of  you,  my  sons ;  nor,  till  this  present  hour, 

Ant  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gra- 

My heavy  burdens  are  delivered. 

cious  lord. 

The  Duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both. 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 

And  you  the  cnlendars  of  their  nativity, 

Ant,  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me: 

Tamo  us  warrior, 

After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity  ! 

Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renownfd  uncle. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  I  'llgossipat  this  feast. 

A<ir.  Which  or  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day? 

[Exeunt  DtlKE,  Abbess.  .Eueos,  Courtesan, 

Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Merchant,  Angelo,  and  Attendants. 

Adr.             And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from 

Ant.  E.  No,  I  say  nay  to  that. 

shipboard? 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  1,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 

Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hut  thou 

And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  lister  here, 

embarked  ? 

Did  call  me  brother. — "What  I  told  you  then. 

Dro.  S.  Tour  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  air,  in 

1  hope  I  shall  hate  leisure  to  make  good  ; 

the  Centaur. 

If  thi*  be  not  a.  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me.     I  am  your  master, 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain.sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 

Dromio : 

Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  airT  I  deny  it  not 

Come,  go  with  us  ;  we  '11  look  to  that  anon  ; 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  choin  arrested  me. 

Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

Ang.  I  think  I  did,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

[Exeunt  the  two  ANIIPHOLP9F3, 

Adr.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 

ADR1ANA,  end  Ll'CUHA. 

By  Dromio  ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not 

Dro.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

house, 

Ant.S.  This  purseof  ducats  I received  from  you, 

That  kitchened  me  for  you  to  day  at  dinner ; 

And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 

She  now  shall  he  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

I  see  we  stili  did  meet  each  other's  man, 

Dro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not 

And  I  was  ta'en  for  him.  and  he  for  me; 

my  brother : 

And  thereupon  these  errors  are  arose. 

I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 

Ant.E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  P 

Duke  It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Dro.  8.  Not  I.  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Cuur.  Sir.  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

Dro.  E.  That's  n  question i  hou  shall  we  try  it? 

An'.,  E.  There,  take  it:  and  much  thanks  for 

Dro.  &  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior  :  till 

my  good  cheer. 

then,  lead  thou  first. 

Abb.  Renown6d  Duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then,  thus : 

pains 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother; 

To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 

And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 

And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes  r 

another.                                       [Exeunt. 
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with  which,  when  any  passenger  was  offended.  It  wu  0m 
standing  Joke  of  the  wise  owner  to  say,  *  Take  heed,  air,  my 
parrot  prophesies.* "  In  support  of  his  explanation,  War- 
burton  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Butler,  in  reference 
to  Balpho's  skill  in  augury  •— 

"  Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean, 
That  speak,  and  think  contrary  clean ; 
What  member 't  i«  of  whom  they  talk, 
When  they  cry  'rope/  and  'walk,  knare  walk.* " 

"  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff'  aboard.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

This  use  of  the  word  *'  stuff"  now  seems  strange,  but  in 
the  orders  that  were  formerly  Issued  for  the  royal  progresses, 
area  the  monarch's  baggage  was  always  thus  denominated. 


"  Sweet  recreation  tarred,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  Melancholy 
{Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair), 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life.'* 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

In  this  passage  we  hare  probably  the  nucleus  of  some 
striking  lines  in  Gray's  "Ooi  ok  Eton  Coixbob:"— . 

—  "  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-risaged,  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

•        »••••• 

Ln,  In  the  rale  of  years  beneath, 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen." 

"  With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again.*' 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

.That  is,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  senses,  and  the  forms  of 
sober  behaviour.  In  "Mkasurb  fob  M  ramus  b,"  the  phrase 
M Informal  women"  is  used  In  the  contrary  sense. 


M  The  plaoe  of  death  and  sorry  execution.1' — Act  V„  Scene  1. 

The  word  "  sorry  "  had  .anciently  a  stronger  meaning  than 
It  has  at  present.  Chaucer  says,  In  the  prologue  to  the 
" SovrxouRB's  Talb:"— - 

"This  Frere,  when  he  looked  had  his  fill 
Upon  the  torments  of  this  sorry  place." 

And  in  the  "  Knight's  Talk,"  describing  the  Temple  of 
Mars:— 

"  All  full  of  chirking  was  that  sorry  place." 


M  Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  J  had. 
At  your  important  letters." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

• 

*  Important"  Is  here  used  In  the  sense  of  importunate. 
The  allusion  Is  probably  to  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  was 
always  considered  a  grievous  oppression. 


M  My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  afooV* 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Fools  appear  to  hare  had  their  hair  cut  close  and  nicked 
in  a  particular  manner.  In  the  "Choxcs  or  Changb" 
(1506),  we  find: — " Three  things  used  by  monks,  which  pro- 
voke men  to  laugh  at  their  follies :  1.  They  are  shared  and 
notched  on  the  head,  like  fools." 

Mr.  Toilet  states  that  there  is  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  in 
one  of  King  Alfred's  ecclesiastical  laws,  if  one  opprobrlously 
share  a  common  man  like  a  fool* 


"  This  day,  great  Duke,  she  shut  the  doors  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house.** 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Pinch  and  his  companions  are  here  alluded  to.  The 
term  "harlot"  originally  meant  merely  a  hireling,  and  was 
afterwards  applied  contemptuously  to  both  sexes.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Vulfomb,"  Corbacdo  says  to  the  Impostor,  "  Out 
harlot." 


"And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformtd  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face." 

Act  V.,  Seen*  1. 


"  Deformed  "  here  signifies  deforming, 
alterations  of  feature,  marks  of  old  age. 


"Defeatures"  are 


"And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea,— 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children." 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

A  line  U  plausibly  supposed  to  be  lost  after  the  second 
of  those  quoted,  which  would  hare  given  connexion  to  the 
passage 


"  The  Duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity." 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

These ''calendars'' are  the  two  Dromios.  In  Act  I.  Antt- 
pholus  of  Syracuse  calls  one  of  them  "the  almanack  of  my 
true  date." 


"  We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother, 
And  now  let  'a  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another. 

Act  V..  Scene  1. 


» 


These  lines  rery  pleasantly  wind  up  the  "Combdt  of 
Erbobb,"  and  leare  a  favourable  impression  of  the  good 
sense  and  good  temper  of  the  two  brare  brothers. — In  re- 
ference to  the  loose  kind  of  metre  in  which  they  are  occa- 
sionally made  to  speak,  a  few  similar  $]*ecimens  from  old 
dramas  may  be  found  amusing.  Malone  introduces  them 
with'  the  subjoined  obserrations  :— 

"The  long  doggerel  rerses  that  Sbakspere  has  attributed 
In  this  play  to  the  two  Dromios,  are  written  in  that  kind  of 
metre  which  was  usually  attributed  by  the  dramatic  poets 
before  his  time,  in  their  comic  pieces,  to  some  of  their  In- 
ferior characters;  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  many 
that  authorise  us  to  place  the  preceding  comedy,  as  well  as 
'LovR'a  La  boor's  Lost,'  and  'Thb  Taming  or  thi 
Shrkw*  (where  the  same  kind  of  rerslflcatlon  is  likewise 
found),  among  our  author's  earliest  productions;  composed 
probably  at  a  time  when  he  was  imperceptibly  Infected  with 
the  prevailing  mode,  and  before  he  had  completely  learned 
*  to  deviate  boldly  from  the  common  track.'  As  these  early 
pieces  are  now  not  easily  met  with,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few 
extracts  from  some  of  them : — 

'Likb  will  to  LnrV  (IMS). 

Boyst.  If  your  name  to  me  you  will  declare  and  showe, 
Ton  may  in  this  matter  my  mlnde  the  sooner  known. 

Tee.  Few  wordes  are  best  among  friends,  this  la  true, 
Wherefore  I  shall  briefly  show  my  name  unto  you. 
Tom  Tospot  It  is,  tt  need  not  to  be  printed, 
Wherefore  I  with  fiaife  Bolster  must  needs  be  acquainted,  kit. 

•  Commons  Conditions'  (about  1574). 

Shift.  By  goga  blood,  my  maisten,  we  were  not  beat 
longer  here  to  Male, 
I  thinke  was  never  such  a  era/tie  knare  before  this  dale. 

[Exit  Amo. 
ContL  Are  the!  all  gonet    Ha,  ha,  well  fare  old  Shift  at 
a  neede: 
By  his  woundea  had  I  not  derlaed  this,  I  had  hanged  Indeed. 


Tinkere  lq'   you),  linkamano  tlnkea;   I'll  meddle  wl 
1  thlokf  ni  tmwat  1  nave  m  uaed  by  a  nrnipan  le  0: 


Ai  neither  jicrilltniaii   nor  oilier  Lord  Proinoi  thewclh 
But  t  marvel  much,  poorr  ilavn.   thai  they  an   bnngi 

■niu 

I  thought  ■».  but  you 

Bui )  am  jfiilng  Id  ■  bloodiurkei,  tod  who  l>  It  t  faith  Uau: 


it  note,  do  , 
(Led.  for  I  wot  what  I  wi* 


myiiart-mlndttl  mm,  our  and  all  rnen't  Shakipcre, 
thii  piece  prraentcd  Ul  with  a  legitimate  luce,  in 
lOnionnnce  Hith  the  phllotophlcal  principle,  and 
If  of  farce,  at  diitiuguiaheu  fruiu  comedy  and  from 


fable,  In  order  to  produce  I 
The  .lor,  u«d  not  be  prill 
.lblo.     A  caned)'  would  » 


The  irenrral  Idea  of  thla  play    li   tahen  from  the  "Hl- 
iirmil"    of   Plautiji.   but   the    plat   It  entirely  recaat.  and 

irobabillty,  yet.  u  fchlefel  obierves  "  when  once  wo  bava 
ent  ounclvei  to  the  Qrit,  which  certainly  bordert  on  the 
ncredible,  we  ahould    not   probable  be  dispoeed  to  cai-tl 

vilh  mere  perpleiitlcj,  they  cannot  be  too  much  varied." 
ilm  to  bt  acquainted  with  In  order  ta  eater  Into  the  spirit 

fcgeon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brotben,  whoee  character  ia 


e  may  conclude  with  Sclilfgel't  dictum. 


the  Initial!  of  William  Warner.    There  la  not  the  all 

no,   RH  ol  Dili  ver.lon.     Indeed,  it  ia  highly  prnbabl 

Uia-'Co.lDr  nr  E.moa."wna  written  at  an  earlier  pf 

The  following  ta  a  apeelmen  of  tfararli  tnftaaMi 

:-  Ul'  i:<'i'iiiLL'iiccniont  of  Ihe  aecnnd  Act;   lite  dialogue 


j  aaaa,  they  hip  it  but  In  ken 
A  not  be  gladder  to  aee  a  »boie 


uiu  thai  |U,.ii«  the  living,  what  folly  u'lt  1 

alnly  inform  ine  of  hi.  (Ivatll,  1  »mc  mil. I.  uttiei" 


ilia.  Ay,  ao,  now  it  ippenra  what  it  ia  to  be 
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\  OETIC  beauty  of  the  finest  order,  character  infinitely  diversified,  and  an  interesting 
plot,  managed  with  consummate  skill,  combine  to  place  the  "  M  it  lie  a  a  NT  or 
Vivien"  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Sbakspere's  comedies.  The  gentle  Portia  eon. 
traits  with  Shylock  as  tin-  moon  ahines  cloudless  over  the  convulsions  of  nn  earth- 
quake or  the  outbreak  of  a  volcano.  Antonio,  Basaanio,  and  the  oilier  principals  of 
the  drama,  are  delineated  Kith  proportionate  strength  and  grace  ;  while  the 
numerous  subordinates  are  embellished  with  the  same  sort  of  careless  magnificence 
that  Nature  often  shows  in  those  sequestered  gems  and  shells  and  flowers,  which 
.. ,  never  but  by  chance  can  greet  the  human  ere.  This  glorious  prodigality  is  mani- 
y|  fested  in  the  two  ■■  walking  gentlemen"  who,  with  Antonio,  open  the  play;  but  still 
more  strikingly  is  it  displayed  in  the  Princes  of  Arragon  and  Morocco.  These  dis- 
appointed suitors  are  not  essential  to  the  plot,  and  in  representation  are  always 
omitted  :  but  what  gorgeous  beauty  ia  thrown  into  the  scenes  in  which  they  figure  ! 
It  seems  the  very  wantonness  of  mental  wealth,  boundless  in  generosity,  because 
fearless  of  exhaustion. 

The  comic  portion  of  this  surpassing  drama  is  no  test  profuse  and  admirable. 
For  Gratiano,  we  can  by  no  means  concede  to  his  demurer  friends  tint  "  he  speaks 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  ;  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice."  Venice  must  ba*B 
been  far  more  fortunate  than  huger  cities  that  might  be  mentioned,  if  she  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  rovsterrrs  "  whose  bloods  were  warm  within,"  that  talked  to 
better  purpose.  All  be  lacks  is  a  little  verbal  discretion,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
perfect  measure  of  respect  which    the  multitude,    perhaps,    never  accord   but    to  those  whose   staidnesi  of 

And  thou,  "  whatever  title  pb-uat  thine  ear  !"  how  shall  we  address  thre  ?  "  Good  Lnuncetot.  or  good 
Gobbo."  or  rather  (as  the  phrase  appears  to  be  in  choicest  odour  with  thee).  "  Young  Master  Launctlot  |" 
Accord  to  ua  the  honour  of  touching  jnur  worship's  eloquent  palm.  Let  not  ao  small  s  trifle  as  "  fifteen 
wives,  eleven  maids,  and  nine  widows,"  indui-c  that)  to  withhold  thy  blushing  visnjrr.  Thou  eouldst  not  help 
the  fates'  decree.  Although  in  danger  of  thy  precious  life  "with  the  edge  of  a  feather  bed,"  thou  hast 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  our  pointless  goose-quill,  which  even  now  weeps  dingy  tears  in  thinking  of  its 
inability  to  celebrate  those  various  eicellenees  which  go  so  near  M  ju-tify  lava  InfalU  m-1  (-complacency  of  their 
delectable  owner  When  a  convocation  shall  be  called  of  Shakspcre's  Clowua,  believe  it,  dainty  Matter 
Lsnncelot,  thy  proper  seat  will  not  be  on  the  lowest  bench. 

Shylock  is  a  topic  which  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  touch,  unless  "  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness." Luckily,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  prodigious  power  ikpbjed  in  his  delineation. 
Against  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  we  entertain  no  idle  prejudice:  their  ultra-trading  character  ha*  been 
clearly  forced  upon  them ;  for,  in  tbeir  palmy  state,  they  were  a  people  eminently  pastoral.  Still,  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  what  may  now  be  termed  the  current  theory,  that  all  which  was  attempted  by  the  individual 
Hebrew  Shylock  ia  to  be  considered  merely  fair  and  patriotic  retaliation.  To  us,  it  is  evident  that  his 
main  source  nf  hatred  to  the  Merchant  will  be  found  in  the  remark,  "  He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  bring* 
down  the  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice."  Antonio,  too,  we  venture  to  suggest,  does  not  so  much 
bate  Shylock  the  Jew,  as  Shylock  the  extortioner,  the  cruel  creditor— although  the  complex  idea  is  ever 
present  to  his  mind: — *'  I  eft  delivered  from  his  forfeiture  many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me."  Ia 
execrating  usurers,  Antonio  may  have  been  •  bad  political  economist ;  and,  doubtless,  he  degraded  himself 
fsr  more  than  the  object  of  his  indignation,  when  he  spat  upon  the  Hebrew's  gaberdine.  Still  the  royal 
Merchant  was  generous  and  disinterested  ;  and  we  are  not  quite  content  to  see  the  current  of  sympathy  letting 
wholly  in  favour  of  his  opponent,  merely  because,  in  timeo  less  enlightened,  it  may  have  been  urged  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  npposite  direction. 

The  "  Merchant  or  Venice"  was  twice  published  in  qnnrto,  before  its  appearance  in  the  folio  collection 
Some  account  of  the  carious  sources  of  the  plot  will  be  found  in  the  Notes. 


Scene  I.— Venice      A  Strut. 
Enter  Antonio,  Sai.ahino,  and  SoLANIO. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  bo  sad  : 
It  wearies  me ;  you  tay  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff 't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  iucn  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  totting  on  the  ocean ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  tail, 
Like  tigniora  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood, 
Or,  ns  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  tea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  trafficker!. 
That  courtesy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
At  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan.  Believe  me,  tir,  hadl  tuch  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affection!  would 
Re  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
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Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  tita  the  wind : 
Peering  in  map!  for  porta,  and  piers,  and  roads  j 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  tee  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats; 
And  tee  my  wealthy  Andrew  docked  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  atone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  tide, 
Would  scatter  all  her  apices  on  the  stream  j 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  P  Shall  I  have  the  thought 
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To  think  on  this;  and  shall  I  tack  the  thought 
That  such  n  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me 

■ad? 
But  tell  not  me;  I  know  Antonio 
Is  and  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no  ;  1  thank  my  fortune  Tor  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  p.oce :  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year* 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salar.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Pie,  Sel 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let  us  say, 

you  ore  sad 

Because  you  are  not  merry:  and  't  were  as  easy 

For  you  to  laugh  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry 

Because  you  ore  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  thnt  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  ahew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Baasnnio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well  s 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stared  till  I  had  made  you 

If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  deport. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Sais.  Good  signiora  both,  when  shall  we  laugh? 
say  when  P 
You  grow  exceeding  strange:  must  it  be  aoP 

Salar.  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on 
yourt. 

[Exeunt  Salarino  and  Rolanio. 

Lor.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you :  but  at  dinner-time 
I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Ban.  I  will  not  fail  yov. 

Ora.  You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio  j 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.  1  hold  the  world  but  ai  the  world,  Gra- 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  ploy  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Ora.  Let  me  play  the  Foo. 


Willi  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 

And  let  my  liter  rather  beat  with  wine, 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groani. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Bit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio 

(I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  tore  that  speaks). 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 

And  who  should  «ay,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark!" 

O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing;  who,  I  am  very  sure, 

If  they  should  s  pesk,  would  almost  doom  those  e«n 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers, 

I  '11  tell  thee  more  of  thi*  another  time  I 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  hait, 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenxo. — Fare  ye  well  a  while  ; 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner- 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  icti  me  apeak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  yean 

Thoushaltnolknowthesoundofthineown  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell:  I '11  grow  a  talker  for  thia  gear. 

Ora.  Thanks,  i'  faith  ;  for  silence  ia  only  com- 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
[Ereunt  Grattano  and  Lorknzo. 

Ant.  Is  that  anything,  now? 

Stilt.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  no- 
thing; more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  HU 
reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you 
find  them  ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are 
not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you,  lo-day,  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Ban.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  shewing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  ; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate .  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debti 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio, 
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I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love : 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know 

it, 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 

shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and,  by  advent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
1  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first 
Ant.  You  know  me  well;  and  herein  spend 

but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance : 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore  speak. 
Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 

sea; 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 
That  shall  be  racked,  even  to  the  uttermost 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 


Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Belmont     A  Room  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

For.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortunes  are.  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see, 
they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean 
happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean  : 
superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  lives  longer. 

For.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is 
a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions ; 
I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine 
own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for 
the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold 
decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness — the  youth,  to 
skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel — the  crip- 
ple. But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to 
choose  me  a  husband : — O  me,  the  word  choose ! 
I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father.  Is  it  not 
hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  re- 
fuse none? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspirations ;  there- 
fore, the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these 
three  chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof 
who  chooses  his  meaning,  chooses  you),  will,  no 
doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one 
who  you  shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth 
is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these 
princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Por.  I  pray  thee  over-name  them,  and  aa  thou 
namest  them  I  will  describe  them ;  and  accord- 
ing to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por.  Ay,  that's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse;  and  he  makes  it 
a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  that 
he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much  afraid 
my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith* 

Ner.  Then  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 
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Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown;  at  who 
should  say,  "An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose." 
He  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he 
will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he 
grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness 
in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a 
death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to 
either  of  these.  God  defend  me  from  these 
two! 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  Mon- 
sieur Le  Bon? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to 
be  a  mocker.  But  he!  why,  he  hath  a  horse 
better  than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit 
of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine :  he  is  every 
man  in  no  man:  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls 
straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with  his  own 
shadow :  if  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry 
twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise  me,  I 
would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  mad- 
ness, I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge, 
the  young  baron  of  England  ? 

Por,  Tou  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he 
understands  not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  will  come 
into  the  court  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor 
pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper 
man's  picture;  but,  alas!  who  can  converse  with 
a  dumb-show  ?  How  oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think 
he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose 
in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  be- 
haviour everywhere. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour? 

Por,  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again 
when  he  was  able.  I  think  the  Frenchman  be- 
came his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is 
sober;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  is  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse 
than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little 
better  than  a  beast :  an  the  worst  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose 
the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform 
your  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept 
him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray 
thee  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the 
contrary  casket:  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and 
that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose 


it  I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any 
of  these  lords:  they  have  acquainted  me  with 
their  determinations;  which  is,  indeed,  to  return 
to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more 
suit ;  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort 
than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the 
caskets. 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will 
die  as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by 
the  manner  of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this 
parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is 
not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  de- 
parture. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  fa- 
ther's time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier, 
that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so 
was  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam:  he,  of  all  the  men  that 
ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best 
deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Por.  t  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thy  praise. — How  now!  what 
news? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam, 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner 
come  from  a  fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco ;  who 
brings  word  the  Prince,  his  master,  will  be  here 
to-night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell, 
I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach  :  if  he  have  the 
condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a 
devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive 
me.  Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles 
we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks 
at  the  door.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Venice.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ;  well. 

Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months ;  well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio 
shall  be  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound ;  well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure 
me  ?    Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 


Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months, 
and  Antonio  bound. 

Bat*.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Ban.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 
contrary  P 

Shy.  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no : — my  meaning  in  say- 
ing he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  hare  you  understand 
me  that  he  is  sufficient.  Yet  his  means  are  in 
supposition :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis, 
another  to  the  Indies;  I  understand,  moreover, 
upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a 
fourth  for  England ;  and  other  ventures  he  hath, 
squandered  abroad.  But  ships  are  but  boards, 
sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water- 
rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves ;  I  mean, 
pirates :  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters, 
winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  in,  notwithstanding, 
sufficient :— three  thousand  ducats.  I  think  I 
may  take  his  bond. 

Ban.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and  that  I  may 


be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak 
with  AnionioP 

Ban.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork;  to  eat  of  the  habi- 
tation which  your  prophet,  the  Natarite,  con- 
jured the  devil  into!  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell 
with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so 
following ;  but  1  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink 
with  you,  nor  pray  with  you, — What  news  on 
the  Rialto  t— Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Antonio. 
Bass.  This  is  Signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [astJs.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  ho 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 

But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rata  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

If  1  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
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Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well- won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest     Cursld  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Bau.  Shy  lock,  do  you  hear? 

Shy,  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft :  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior ; 

[  To  Antonio. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  '11  break  a  custom. — Is  he  yet  possessed 
How  much  you  would  ? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot; — three  months;  you  told 
me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me  see  : — but 

hear  you : 
Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's 
sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.    And   what  of  him?    did  he   take  in- 
terest? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  would 
say, 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and 

pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire ;   the  ewes,  being 

rank, 
I n  the  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-coloured  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served 
for 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 


But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
!   Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast-— 
I    But  note  me,  signior. 
|       Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

:   The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 
Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ; — 't  is  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the 
rate. 
Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to 

you? 
Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  "  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog," 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine ; 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then :  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys."    You  say 

so; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.     Moneys  is  your  suit 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?     Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this : — 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog :  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?1' 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As    to  thy   friends    (for  when   did   friendship 

take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?), 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your 

love ; 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me 

with; 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
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Of  usance  for  my  moneys;  and  you'll  not  hear 

This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  shew. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  We  not  on  inch  a  day, 
In  Kuch   ■  place,  such  sum  or  sums  m  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  lrt  tlie  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  fle»h,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaaeth  me. 

Ant.  Content,'infaith    J-'lUesl  tosuchabond, 
And  lay  there  ii  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bait.  You  shall  no(  «eal  to  «uch  a  bond  for  me; 


I  *ll  rather 


rell  1! 


Ant.  Why,  fear  | 
Within  these  two  n 
Thii  bond  expires, 
OTthr 


>t,  man     I  will  not  forfeit  it. 
intfas,  that's  a  month  before 


,  the  value  of  thii  bond. 


Shy.  0  Father  Abraham,  what  these  Chrit 


Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others      fray  you,  tell  me  this 
If  he  should  break  bis  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour,  1  extend  this  friendship  i 
If  he  Will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu  : 
!    And,  for  my  tove,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 
!        Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 
1        Sky.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ; 
;   Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 
I   And  I  will  go  and  puree  the  ducats  straight; 
|    See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
i   Of  an  unthrifty  knave;  and  presently 
!   I  will  be  with  you.  [  Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

'   This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian;  he  grows  kind. 
Baa.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 
,       Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
;  My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 
I  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— Belmont.  A  Room  in  PORTIA'S  Howe. 

Flourith  of  comet*.     .Enter  the  Prince  OF  Mo- 

aocco  and  Am  Train  j  Portia,  Nehissa,  and 

other  of  her  Attendant*. 

Mor.  Mitlike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Pheebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  ii  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  thia  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  feared  the  valiant:  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  beat-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  loved  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  Meal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Par.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedged  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
Hia  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet, 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, 
That  slew  the  Sophi  and  a  Persian  prince, 
That  won  three  Gelds  of  Sultan  Soljman, 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 


Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Abides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Par.  You  must  take  your  chance; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage:  therefore  be  advised. 

Mar.  Nor  will  not:  come,  bring  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Par.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune,  then!  [Cornels. 

To  make  me  bless'd'st,  or  cursed'st  among  men. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— Venioe,  A  Street. 
Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 
Zaun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me 
to  run  from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  U 
at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me;  saying  to  me, 
"  Oobbo,  I.auncelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  ot 
good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your 
legs,  take  the  start,  run  away."  My  conscience 
says,  "No;  lake  heed,  honest  Launcelot;  take 
heed,  honest  Gobbo;  or,"  as  aforesaid,  "honest 
Launcelot  Gobbo :  do  not  run  ;  scorn  running 
with  thy  heels."  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend 
bids  me  pack;  "Via!"  says  the  fiend;  "away!" 
soys  the  fiend,  "for  the  heavens;  rouse  up  a 
brave  mind,"  says  the  fiend,  "  and  run."  Well, 
hanging  about  the  neck  of  my 
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heart,  tay*  very  wisely  to  me, "  My  honett  friend, 
Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man'*  son,"  or  rather 
an  honest  woman's  son;— for,  indeed,  my  father 
did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had 
a  kind  of  taste ; — well,  my 
"Launcelot,  budge  not-"  " 
fiend.  "  Budge  not,"  says  my 
science,  say  I,  you  counsel  well :  fiend,  say  I,  you 
counsel  well.  To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I 
should  stay  with  the  Jew,  my  master,  who  (Qod 
bleu  the  mark!)  is  a  kind  of  devil;  and  to  run 
away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend, 
who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself. 
Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  d< 


my  e 


s  but  ( 


kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me 
to  stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more 
friendly  counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heel*  are 
at  your  commandment ;  I  will  run. 

SnUr  Old  Qobbo,  with  a  basktt. 

Hob.  Matter,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you; 
which  i*  the  way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Zaun,  [arid!*].  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true 
begotten  father  I   who,  being  more  than   sand- 


blind,  high-grave)  blind,  knows  me  not.  I  will 
try  conclusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  yon, 
which  is  the  way  to  Master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Tum  up  on  your  right  band  at  the 
next  turning;  but  at  the  neat  turning  of  all,  on 
your  left;  marry  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn 
of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the 
Jew's  house. 

Oob.  By  Ood's  tonties,  't  will  be  a  hard  way 
to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot, 
that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  no  ? 

Zaun.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot? — 
Mark  me  now  [aiub] ;  now  will  I  raise  the 
waters. — Talk  you  of  young  Matter  Launcelot  P 

Gab.  No  matter,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  ton: 
his  father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding 
poor  man  ;  and,  Qod  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  hit  father  be  what  he  will,  we 
talk  of  young  Master  Launcelot 

Oob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  air. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  man,  trgo,  I  be- 
seech you ;  talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot? 

Oob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  matter- 


Zaun.  Ergo,  Matter  Launcelot:  talk  not  of 
Muter  Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman (according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and 
•uch  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such 
branches  of  learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as 
you  would  say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Oob.  Marry,  God  forbid!  the  boy  was  the 
Tery  staff  of  my  age,  my  Tery  prop. 

Zaun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel- 
post,  a  staff,  or  a  propP — Do  you  know  me, 
father  ? 

Oob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman :  but,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  is  my  boy 
(Ood  rest  his  soul!)  alive  or  deadP 

Zaun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  P 

Oob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind!  I  know  you 
not 

Zaun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I 
will  tell  you  news  of  your  son.  Give  me  your 
blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light :  murder  can- 
not be  hid  long ;  a  man's  son  may ;  but  in  the 
end,  truth  will  out. 

Oob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up :  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Zaun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing.  I  am 
Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is, 
your  child  that  shall  be. 

Oob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Latin.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that : 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and  I  am 
sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Oob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I  '11  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worshipped  might  he  be ! 
what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse 
has  on  his  tail. 

Zaun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward:  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair 
on  his  tail  than  I  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last 
saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed!  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him 
a  present.    How  'gree  you  now  ? 

Zaun.  Well,  well :  but  for  mine  own  part,  as 
I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not 
rest  till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master 's 
a  very  Jew :  give  him  a  present !  give  him  a 
halter.  I  am  famished  in  his  service ;  you  may 
tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I 
am  glad  you  are  come :  give  me  your  present 
to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare 
new  liveries ;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far 
as  God  has  any  ground. — O  rare  fortune !  here 


comes  the  man, — to  him,  father:  for  1  am  a 
Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo  and  other 

Followers. 

Ba$t.  You  may  do  so ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of 
the  clock.  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the 
liveries  to  making;  and  desire  Gratiano  to 
come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Zaun.  To  him,  father. 

Oob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bats.  Gramercy!  Wouldst  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob.  Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Zaun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  at  one 
would  say,  to  serve, — 

Zaun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I 
serve  the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  as  my 
father  shall  specify, — 

Oob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
reverence)  are  scarce  cater-cousins: — 

Zaun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  it,  that  the 
Jew,  having  done  roe  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as 
my  father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify 
unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  it, — 

Zaun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent 
to  myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this 
honest  old  man ;  and  though  I  say  it,  though 
old  man,  yet  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bats.  One  speak  for  both : — what  would  youP 

Zaun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bast.  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  hast  obtained 
thy  suit. 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferred  thee,  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Zaun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted 
between  my  master,  Shylock,  and  you,  sir :  you 
have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bats.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.    Go,  father,  with 
thy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out — Give  him  a  livery 

[To  hit  Followers. 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows :  see  it  done. 

Zaun.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  get  a  service, 
no !  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — Well 
(looking  on  hit  palm),  if  any  man  in  Italy 
have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear 
upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune.  Go  to, 
here 's  a  simple  line  of  life !  here 's  a  small  trifle 
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of  wives :  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing ;  eleven 
widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming-in, 
for  one  man :  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the 
edge  of  a  feather-bed :  here  are  simple  'scapes ! 
Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  good 
wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come;  I'll  take 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
[Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Boms.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this : 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestowed, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteemed  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra,  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon,  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  [Exit  Leonardo. 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio. 

Bate,  Gratiano! 

Gra,  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bate,  You  have  obtained  it. 

Gra,  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont 

Bast,  Why,  then  you  must     But  hear  thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 

shew 
Something  too  liberal.     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  be- 
haviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra,  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not 
gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night 

Bass,  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment     But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra,  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  vou  at  supper-time.     [Exeunt. 


Scene  HI. — The  same,    A  Room  in  Shy  lock's 

House, 

Enter  Jessica  and  Laoncelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness : 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Laun,  Adieu  1  tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — Most 
beautiful  pagan ;  most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christian 
do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
deceived.  But,  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do 
somewhat  drown  my  manly  spirit:  adieu!  [Exit, 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child' 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife !  [Exit, 


Scene  IV. — The  same,    A  Street, 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and 

Solanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  at  supper-time ; 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return, 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Solar.    We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch- 
bearers. 
Solan.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  or* 
dered ; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 
Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock;  we  have  two 
hours 
To  furnish  us. 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  Utter, 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news  t 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this, 
it  shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ     » 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun,  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor,  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun,  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the 
Jew  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the 
Christian. 
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Lor.  Hold  here,  take  thisx — tell  gentle  Jessica 
I  will  not  fail  her !  speak  it  privately ;  go. — 
Gentlemen,  {Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
1  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Salar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Solan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor,  Meet  me  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging,  some  hour  henee. 

Salar*  T  is  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  P   . 

Lor,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.    She  hath  di- 
rected 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnished  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake : 
And  never  dare  Misfortune  cross  her  foot 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch -bearer.   [Exeunt. 


8czmlY.— The  same.    Before  Shylock'8  House. 

Enter  Shtlock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio. 
What,  Jessica ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandise, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me  j — what,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out  t — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun,  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun,  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jee.  Call  you  ?    What  is  your  will  ? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Juries : 
There  are  my  keys.— But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  111  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loath  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a-krewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go ;  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun,  And  they  have  conspired  together,— I 
will  not  say  you  shall  see  a  mask;  but  if  you 


do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  noee  fell 
a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock 
i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash-Wed- 
nesday was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 
Shy.  What !  are  there  masks  P  Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors :  and  when  you  hear  the  dram, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaxe  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears ;  I  mean  my  casements : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.— By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah : 
Say  I  will  come. 

Laun,  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess*  eye.  [Exit  Launcelot. 
Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring, 

haP 
Jet.  His  words  were,  "Farewell,  mistress;"  no- 
thing else. 
Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge 
feeder, 
Snail-low  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately ; 
Do  as  I  bid  you, 

Shut  doors  after  you :  fast  bind,  fast  find; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.       [Exit. 
Jee,  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.         [Exit. 


Scene  VI.— The  $ame. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked. 

Ora,  This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lc- 
renio 
Desired  us  to  make  stand. 

Salar,  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Ora.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

Ora.  That  ever  holds  t  who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  P 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
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That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?   All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  searifcd  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over -weathered  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Solar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo; — more  of  this 

hereafter. 
Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode: 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for 

wives, 
I  '11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew. — Ho!  who  s  within. 

Enter  Jessica  above,  in  boys  clothes. 

Jet.  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jet.  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed ; 
For  who  love  I  so  much?  And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

Jet.  Here,  catch  this  casket  1  it  is  worth  the 
pains. 
I  am  glad  't  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jet.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscured. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  stayed  for  at  Bassanio  s  feast. 

Jet.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 

[Exit,  from  above. 

Ora.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 


Enter  Jessica,  below. 

What,  art  thou  come  ?— On,  gentlemen,  away; 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Ora.  Signior  Antonio? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  1  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'T  is  nine  o'clock  :  our  friends  all  stay  for  yon.— 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on  *t ;  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night  [Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — Belmont     A  Room  in  Portia  s 

Houtt. 

Flourish  of  Cornet t.     Enter  Portia,  with  the 
Prince  of  Morocco,  and  both  their  Trains. 

Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.— 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription 

bears : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt : 
"  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 
Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture, 

prince ; 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!    Let  me 

see; 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
Must  give — for  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens.     Men  that  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross : 
I  '11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
As  much  as  he  deserves? — Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
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May  not  extend  so  far  at  to  the  lady ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve! — Why,  that's  the  lady : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her ;  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding : 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  strayed  no  further,  but  chose  here  ? — 

Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold  : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady:  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come, 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  through-fares  now, 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia : 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is 't  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?   T  were  damna- 
tion 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 
Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immured, 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 
O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.  They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that 's  insculped  upon ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form 
lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.    [He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Afor.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll?    I  '11  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 

But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolled. 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost : 
Then  farewell  heat ;  and  welcome  frost. 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [Exit. 
Por.  A  gentle  riddance.— Draw  the  curtains ;  go : 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  f  Exeunt* 


Scene  VIII.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Salaeino  and  Solakio. 

Solar.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Basaanio  under  sail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship  I  am  sure  Lorenso  is  not. 

Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the 
Duke 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Solar,  He  came  too  late ;  the  ship  was  under  sail . 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  to  understand. 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
"  My  daughter ! — O  my  ducats ! — O  my  daughter  I 
Med  with  a  Christian ! — O  my  christian  ducats  I — 
Justice !— the  law !— my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealld  bag — two  sealed  bags  of  ducats— 
Of  double  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels ;  two  stones —  two  rich  and  precious 

stones — 
Stolen  by  my  daughter! — Justice! — find  the  girl f 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats!" 

Salar,  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  bim, 
Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remembered : 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday ; 
Who  told  me, — in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wished  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
hear: 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answered,  "  Do  not  so ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time. 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 


I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 


Solar. 


Do  we  so. 


[Exeunt. 


Scene  IX. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant. 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee;   draw  the 
curtain  straight; 
The  Prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  cornets.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Arra- 
gon, Portia,  and  their  Trains. 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble 
prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnised ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Arra.  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three 
things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket 't  was  I  chose :  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage :  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Arra.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me.  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead: 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
What  many  men  desire  P — That  many  may  be 

meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the 

martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves :" 
And  well  said  too :  for  who  shall  go  about 


To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?  Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  derived  corruptly:  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ; 

How  many  be  commanded  that  command ; 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much 

honour 
Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnished !    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
I  will  assume  desert — Give  me  the  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find 

there. 
Arra.  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking 

idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  P    I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

Por.  To  offend  and  judge  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
Arra.  What  is  here  ? 

Beads. 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ; 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss : 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss : 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silvered  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 

Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head. 

So  begone ;  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu !  I  '11  keep  my  oath 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exeunt  Arragon  and  Train. 

Por.  Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy : 
"  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny." 

Por.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 


MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 


Enter  a  Strum. 

Sen.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Par.  Here:  what  would  my  lord? 

Serv.  Madam,  ihtre  is  slighted  nt  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comee  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord  ; 
From  whom  he  iiringcth  sensible  regreets : 
To  wit,  betides  commend*  sod  courteous  breath, 
Gift*  of  rich  value.      Yet  I  hate  not  teen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 


:   A  day  in  April  never  came  so  eweet, 
:   To  shew  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Par.  No  more,  1  pray  thee:   I  am  half  afeard 
j   Thou  wilt  any  anon  he  is  some  kin  lo  thee, 
I   Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 
|    Come,  come,  Neriltaj  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be  I 

lExtunt. 


act  in.— sera*  i.  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Sckne  I.— Venici 


A  Street, 


Enter  Sola  mo  and  Salabino. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  RialtoP 

Solar.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on 
the  narrow  mm  ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call 
the  place :  a  very  dangerous  flat  and  fatal,  where 
the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as 
they  say,  if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  Woman 
of  her  word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in 
that  u  ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neigh- 
bours believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third 
husband.  But  it  is  true  (without  any  slips  of 
prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk), 
that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O 
that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name 
company  t 

Solar.  Come,  the  fall  stop. 

Solan.  Ha,  what  say's!  thou  ?— Why,  the  end 
is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Solar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 

Solan.  Let  me  (ay  Amen  betimes,  lest  the 
devil  cross  my  prayer :  for  here  he  cornea  in  the 
likeness  of  a  Jew. 

Enter  Shy  lock. 
How   now.   Shy  lock  ?    what   news   among   the 
merchants? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well 
aa  you,  of  my  daughter's  flight 

Solar.  That's  certain:  I,  for  my  pert,  knew 
the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 
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Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew 
the  bird  was  fledged;  and  then  it  is  the  com- 
plexion of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  Is  damned  for  it. 

Salar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her 
judge. 

Shy.   My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion!  rebels  It  at 
these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Solar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy 
flesh  and  here  than  between  jet  and  ivory ; 
more  between  your  bloods  than  there  is  be- 
tween wine  and  Rhenish. — But  tell  us,  do  you 
hear  whether  Antonio  have  bad  an'y  loss  at  sea 
or  nop 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a 
bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  shew  his 
head  on  the-Rialto ;  a  beggar  that  used  to  come 
so  smug  upon  the  mart; — let  him  look  to  hii 
bond.  He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer; — let 
him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend 
money  for  a  Christian  courtesy; — let  him  look 
to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh.     What's  that  good  for 7 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal:  if  it  will  feed  no- 
thing else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath 
disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled 
my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies:  and  what 'a 
his  reason  P  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  r 
hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions  P  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
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with  the  same  weapons,  subject  io  the  tame  dis- 
eases, healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed? 
if  you  titkle  us,  do  we  not  iaugh  ?  if  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong;  us,  shnll 
we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  Ihnt.  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?— re- 
venge :  if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?— why, 
revenge.  The  villany  you  teach  tne,  I  will  exe- 
cute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the 


Enter  a  Servant- 
Sere  Gentlemen,  my  muster  Antonio  is  at  I 
louse,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 
Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  hi 

Enttr  Tubal. 
Sutan.  Here  come*  another  or  the  tribe: 


third  cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  him 

[Exfititl  Bound*  SaLARINO,  ana' Servant. 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tuh.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her, 
but  cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there!— a  dia- 
mond gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in 
Frankfort!  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation 
till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now.— Two  thou- 
sand ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious,  precious 
jewels.  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my 
foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear !  'would  she  were 
hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin  ! 
No  news  of  them  ?— Why,  so :— and  I  know  not 
what  'a  spent  in  the  search.  Why,  thou  loss  upon 
loss!  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much 
to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  re- 
venge: nor  no  ill-luck  stirring  but  what  lights 
o'  my  shoulders  ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing  ; 
no  tears,  but  o'my  shedding. 
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Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too :  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa,-— 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  Hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God!— Is  it  true? 
is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  es- 
caped the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal : — Good  news, 
good  news :  ha  I  ha ! — Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats * 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me ! — I  shall 
never  see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting !  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors 
in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  I  '11  plague  him, 
I  '11  torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it 

Tub.  One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring,  that  he 
had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 
it  was  my  turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor.  I  would  not  have  given  it  fbr  a  wil- 
derness of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that  *a  true,  that's  very  true.  Go, 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ; 
for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandise I  will.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  syna- 
gogue, Tubal*  ^Exeunt. 


Scekb  IL — Belmont    A  Room  m  Po&tia's 

House. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa, 
and  Attendants.     The  casket*  are  set  out. 

Par.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while: 
There  *s  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality: 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought), 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  couW  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me  *, 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 


That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlooked  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours ; — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours.     O!  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  te>  hell  for  it,  not  I. 
I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time; 
To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do-  speak  anything. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the 
truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess  and  love, 

Had  beea  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then :  I  am  locked  in  one  of  them; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the 

stream 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.    He  may  win ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch:  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds, in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster.     I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit     Go,  Hercules  r 
Live  thou,  I  live. — With  much  much  more  dia- 
may 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  firay ! 

Music,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets 

to  himself. 


Baa.  So  may  the  outward   shows  be  least 
themselves. 

The  world  is  still  deceived  witli  ornament: 
Til  tnw,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  tbe  show  of  evil !      In  religion, 
Wliat  limn nt'.l  error,  but  tome  sober  brow 
Will  bleu  it,  and  approve  it  wjlh  ■  tot, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  part*. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  slayers  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  china 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mara; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.      Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  ahull  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  looks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 


To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  h 

The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulled  ahure 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;   the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  :   in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest.  Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

Twecn  man  and  man.  But  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 

Which  rather  threalenest  than  dost  promise  aught. 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  1 :  joy  be  the  consequence ! 

For.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air; 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  1 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  testacy, 

In  measure  rain  thv  jny,  scant  this  excess, 

1  feel  too  much  ihy  blessing*,  make  it  leu, 
For  fear  I  surfeit  1 

Bait.  What  And  I  here? 

[Opening  the  leaden  cadtl- 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  t     What  demi-god 
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Hath  oome  to  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  I*      A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  m 


Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balli  of  m 
Seem  they  in  motion  P     Here  are  levered  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  bo  sweet  a  bar" 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  hci 

bain 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  nnd  hath  woven 


Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.     But  her  eyes, — 

:   Haw  could  he  see  to  do  them  F  having  made  one, 

Melhinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  fait, 

And  leave  itself  unfurnished.    Yet  look,  how  far 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it,  so  far  this  shadow 


Vs.. 


Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here  '■  the 

The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune: 
You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 

Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  t 
Since  this  fortune  fulls  to  you, 

Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleased  with  this. 

And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss, 
Tarn  yon  where  your  lady  is. 

And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 


A  gentle  scroll.--  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave : 

[Kitting  her. 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prise, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people'*  aye*, 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Oiddy  in  spirit,  (till  guing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  bis  or  no : 
So,  thrice-fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirmed,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 


For.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  »l 
Such  as  I  am.     Though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  rot  he  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  foe  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself : 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 


Mm 


That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account  i  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something  j  which  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
lint  she  may  learn !  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted.     But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself:  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord ; — I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

San.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins: 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buning  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Expressed  and  not  expressed: — but  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanin  's  dead. 

AVf.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy  :  good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady  ! 
Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lody, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me  i 
And  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bau.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a 

wife. 
Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me 

My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours  I 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
Yon  loved,  I  loved  ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there  i 
And  so  did  mine  loo,  as  the  matter  falls : 


For  wooing  here  until  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love ;  at  last  (if  promise  last), 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

For.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Xer.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleased  withal. 

Ban.  And  do  you,  Grntiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yet,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Sou,   Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in 

your  marriage. 
Gra.  We'll  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Ker.  What,  and  stake  down  7 
Gra.  No;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport, 
and  stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here?  Lorenio  and  his  infidel? 
What,  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bats.  Lorenio,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my 
lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sofa.  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  lo  you.  [  Girt*  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Ban.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

1  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sola.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind  ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind:  his  letter  there 
Will  *hew  you  his  estate. 

Gra.    Nerissa,  cheer  yon   stranger;   bid  her 

Your  hand,  Solanio.  What's  thenewsfrom Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success : 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

■V.i.  'Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost! 

For.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon' 

That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  deed ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.  What,  worse  and  worse? — 
With  leave,  Bassanio !  I  nm  half  yourself, 
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And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O,  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper  1     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.    When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told 

you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  failed?  What,  not  one  hit? 
From  Tripoli*,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 

Sola.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 
He  plies  the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.    Twenty  merchants, 
The  Duke  himself,  and  the  magnincoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jet.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him 
swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in 
trouble  ? 

Bast.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bat*.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  more ! 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 


Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife  : 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along  * 
My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come  away ; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  shew  a  merry  cheer ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bassanio  reads. 

"  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 
bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared 
between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death  :  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure :  if  your 
love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

Por.  O  love,  despatch  all  business  and  be  gone. 
Bast.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste :  but  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

No  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Shtlock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him.    Tell  not  me  of 
mercy: 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis !  — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my 
bond; 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause : 
But  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
The  Duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee 
speak : 
I  '11  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I  'U  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
1 11  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  bond.  [Exit. 


Siilar.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  bim  alone) 

I  '11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life:  his  reason  well  I  know': 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me; 

Thttwfoll   hf    fi-i'n':-   Ml 

Solar.  I  am  sure  the  Duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  ; 
For  the  commodity  thnt  itrangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied. 
Will  much  impeach  the  jualico  of  the  stale ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go: 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  lue, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  gaoler,  on.— Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  1  care  not! 

[JsT—Hf. 


Scene  IV.— Belmont.— A    Room    in   Portia'i 


Lor.    Madam,  although   I  speak   it   i 


Of  god-like  amity;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  [he  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  shew  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now ;  for  In  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  [he  hosom  lover  of  my  laid, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed, 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty! 
This  comes  Wo  near  the  praising  of  myself ; 
Therefore  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 
Loremo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lard's  return  I  for  mine  own  part, 


I  hate  toward  heaven  breathed  ■  secret  vow 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return  I 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 

And  there  vre  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition  j 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  tili  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on 
you! 

Jet.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you  I  fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

[Exeunt  JESSICA  and  LORK.MU. 
Now,  Bnlthawr, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.      Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  tbou  ail  the  endeavour  of  a  moo 
In  speed  to  Podua :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  Doctor  Bcllario ; 
And  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 

lliee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice. — Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone  ;  I  shall  he  there  before  thee. 

Batth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 
[Exit. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand 
Thatyouyetknownotof:  we'll  see  our  husband* 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ntr.  Shall  they  see  ubP 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa,  but  in  such  a  habit 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  what  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  'II  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth :  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  with  all: — then  I'll  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  killed  them: 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth. — 1  have  within  my  mind 
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A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Par.  Fie  I  what  a  question 's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
But  come,  I  '11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — The  same.     A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly: — for,  look  you,  the  sins 
of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ; 
therefore,  I  promise  you  I  fear  you.  I  was 
always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my 
agitation  of  the  matter:  therefore,  be  of  good 
cheer;  for  truly,  I  think  you  are  damned.  There 
is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good ; 
and  thai  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jet,  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not.;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jee.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  in- 
deed :  so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited 
upon  me. 

Lawn.  Truly  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned 
both  by  father  and  mother :  thus  when  I  shun 
Scylla  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis  your 
mother :  well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Je*.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were 
Christians  enough  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  live,  one  by  another.  This  making  of 
Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we 
grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jet.  Ill  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what 
you  say :  here  he  comes. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly, 
Launcelot,'  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 

Je*.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo. 
Launcelot  and  I  are  out:  he  tells  me  flatly 
there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I 
am  a  Jew's  daughter :  and  he  says,  you  are  no 
good  member  of  the  commonwealth;  for,  in 
converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  com- 
monwealth than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the 
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negro's  belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you, 
Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason :  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest 
woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  1  took  her  for. 
Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word ! 
I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 
into  silence;  and  discourse  grow  commendable 
in  none  only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah;  bid 
them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 
Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you! 
Then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 
Lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  f 
Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 
Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  I  Wilt 
thou  shew  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  in- 
stant !     I  pray  thee  understand  a  plain  man  in 
his  plain  meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them 
cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in : 
for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered:  for  your 
coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  [Exit. 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  i 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words :  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnished  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer 'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion, 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife? 
Jet.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly 

match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawned  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 
Jet.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that 
Lor.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 
Jet.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a 

stomach. 
Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk: 
Then,  howsoe'er  thouspeakest,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it 
Jet.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth.     lExeunt. 


Dukt.  (jo  one,  and  cut]  the  Ji 
Solan.   He  's  ready  at  llie  door  :  he 


Out  <>f"  Ins  envy's  reach,  I  do  op 
My  patience  to  hU  fury  :  and  ai 
To  suffer,  with  n  quietness  of  npirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  hi*. 

m  *tiibboru  Tints  i 


,,1  T.u 


>,  my 


Duke.   Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before 

Shyloek,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  to  too, 

That  thou  hut  lead's!  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 

To  the  Inst  hour  of  net :  and  then,  't  is  thought, 

Thou  'It  shew  thy  mercy  nnd  remorse,  more  strange 

Thau  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  : 

And  where  thou  now  exuet'st  the  penalty 

f Which  is  11  pound  rfthii  poor  incicli  nut's  fledi), 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 

Rut.  touched  with  human  gentleness  ami  love, 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  un  his  losses, 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  ; 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  Mint. 


To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy,   i  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I 
purpose; 
And  by  our  holy  Snbboth  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  nnd  forfeit  of  my  bond  . 
If  you  deny  it.  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  nnd  ymir  city's  freedom. 
You  '11  ask  me,  why  1  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
rhrtt  il^u-rmd  ducats  :   1  '11  not  answer  that  f 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour :   is  it  answered  I 
What  if  my  house  he  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  he  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  f    What,  are  you  answered  yetl 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  u  gaping  pig ; 
ie  that  are  mail  if  ihey  behold  a  cat; 
i  others,  when  ihe  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine:  for  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
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Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.  Now  for  your  answer : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered 

Why  he  eannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  swollen  bagpipe ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 

More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.    Are  you  answered  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first 

Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the 
Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  j 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart     Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them  ;  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  render- 
ing none  ? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no 
wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them.     Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free  ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?  You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought :  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ?    | 


Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solan.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger,  with  letters  from  the  doctor 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio !    What,  man  ? 
courage  yet! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  P 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your 
grace.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt 
there. 

Ora.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen  :  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.    Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
make. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damned,  inexorable  dog  I 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 
Governed    a    wolf,    who,    hanged    for    human 

slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallowed  dam, 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud: 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart — Some  three  or  four 
of  you, 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place, 
Meantime  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 


Clerk  read*. 
"  Your  grace  shall  understand  that,  at  the  receipt 
of  your  letter.  I  sm  very  eick ;  but  in  the  instant 
thit  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  iu 
with  me  >  young  doctor  of  Rome  -,  his  nimt  is  Bul- 
thasar.     I  acquainted  him  with  the  came  in  eon- 

we  turned  o'er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished 
with  my  opinion  i  which,  bettered  with  hi*  own 
learning  (the  grealnesa  whereof  I  capnot  enough 
commend),  comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to 
fill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech 
you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let 

so  young  a  body  with  ao  old  a  head.  I  leave  him 
to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better 
publish  bis  commendation." 

Duke.   You  hear  the  learned  Bellario,  what  he 
Aud  here,  I  take  it,  ia  the  doctor  come. 

Enttr  Portia,  drened  like  a  doctor  of  lain. 
Give  me  your  hand  :  came  you  from  old  Bell.irio ! 

Por.  1  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  I 

i*or.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  X 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,   both  stain) 
forth. 

For.   b  your  name  Shylock? 

Shg.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Pot.  Of  a  strange  nature  ia  the  suit  you  follow  ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  aa  you  do  proceed. — 
You  stand  within  Ins  danger,  do  you  not! 

[7.  Antomo. 

Ant.  Ay,  ao  he  aays. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Am.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On   what  compulsion   must   1 1    tell  me 
that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppctlt  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  pluce  beneath.      It  is  twice  blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
The  thronfd  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
Hit  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings: 
But  mercy  a  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  ia  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself: 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  ahew  likes t  God'* 


When  mercy  season  a  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  pica,  consider  tbii, 
That,  in  the  course  ofjuatice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  ua  all  to  render 
The  deeda  of  mercy.      I  have  spoke  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant 

Sky.    My  deeds  upon  my  headl    1  crave  the 
law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  J 

Bait.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  limes  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart: 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  And  1  beaeeth  you, 
Wrest  once  tlie  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por.  It  must  not  be:  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established: 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  tame  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Sky.   A   Daniel  come  to  judgment:   yea,   a 
Daniel  I 
0  wise  young  judge,  bow  do  I  honour  thee ! 

Por.   I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Sky.  Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here  it  is. 

Por.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offered 
thee. 

Sky,  An  oath,  anouth,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  ! 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  J 
No,  not  for  Venice 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Sky.   When  tt  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  must  sound.  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Anl.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por  Why  then,  thus  it  is: 

Yon  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife: 

Sky.  O  noble  judge  I  O  excellent  young  man  ? 

Por.   For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
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Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty 

Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  T  is  very  true.  O  wise  and  upright  judge! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I 
Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 
Shy.  Ay,  his  breast : 

So  says  the  bond : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? 
Nearest  his  heart ;  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por,  It  is  so.   Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Por.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 
Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 
Por.  It  is  not  so  expressed :  but  what  of  that  ? 
T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 
Shy.  I  cannot  find  it;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 
Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say? 
Ant.  But  little :  I  am  armed,  and  well  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shews  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom.     It  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty :  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you ;  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  '11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you, 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks 
for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer, 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands !  I  have 
a  daughter : 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian ! 

[Aside. 
We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 


Por.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it 
Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  ! 
Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it 
Shy.  Most  learned  judge! — A  sentence:  come, 

prepare. 
Por.  Tarr.y  a  little :  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O   upright  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew! — O 

learned  judge ! 
Shy.  Is  that  the  law? 
Por.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shait  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest 
Gra.  O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew :  a  learned 

judge ! 
Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then :  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice :  soft !  no  haste : 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew!  an  upright  judge;  a  learned  judge  I 
Por.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the 
flesh : 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  lesf  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,— 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel ;  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  1  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  for- 
feiture. 
Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 
Por.  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  \ 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 
Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 
Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it : 
I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 
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Por.             Tarry,  Jew : 

[  am  not  well.     Send  ihe  deed  after  me, 

The  law  both  yet  another  hold  on  you. 

And  I  will  sign  it. 

It  ii  enacted  in  tlie  laws  of  Venice,— 

/■'■(.<■.             Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

If  il  be  proved  against  an  alien, 

(Ira.  In  christening,  thou  shall  have  two  god- 

That, by  direct  or  indirect  attempts, 

fathers: 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  ciliien, 

Had  1  been  judge,   thou  shouldst  have  had  tin 

The  nuriy  "gaunt  On  which  he  doth  conirivc 

more, 

Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  :   (he  other  half 

To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  stale ; 

[Erti  SHYLorx. 

And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 

Dutt.  Sir.  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Uf  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 

for.  1  humbly  do  dm  ire  \  our  grace  of  pardon: 

In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand's! ; 

I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 

For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 

And  it  is  meet  1  presently  set  forth. 

That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 

Duke.   I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  series  you 

Thou  hail  contrived  acninat  the  very  life 

not, 

Of  the  defendant :  and  thou  bast  incurred 

Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman; 

The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 

For,  in  ii i y  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  or  the  Duke. 

[A'rcwnf  Duke,  Magnilicoes,  and  Train. 

(Ira.   Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hung 

Ban.  Mo*t  u-urtliy  geiuk-ui.-n,  1  and  my  friend 

thyself: 

Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 

Of  grieiou?  penalties  :   in  lieu  whereof, 

Thou  bast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord; 

Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 

Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  slate's 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

charge. 

Ant.   And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 

Date.  That  thou  sluilt  see  the  difference  of  our 

In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

spirit. 

for.   He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ; 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 

And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 

For  half  thy  weullh,  it  is  Antonio's  i 

And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  : 

The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 

My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 

Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

1  pray  you  know  me,  when  we  meet  again . 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state;  not  for  Antonio. 

1  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sky.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  oil;  pardon  nut  that ; 

Ban.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  yon 

You  lake  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

further : 

That  doth  sustain  my  bouse ;  you  take  my  life, 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  trihule, 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  1  live. 

Not  as  a  fee.    Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you  I 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  renilei  him,  Antonio? 

Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pordon  me. 

6'ro.  A  halter  gratis;  nothing  else,  for  God's 

Por.  Vein  press  me  fur,  and  therefore  I  «■  ill  yield. 

sake. 

Give  me  your  gloves,  1  '11  wear  them  for' your  sake; 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke,  and  all  the 

And,  for  your  love,  I  '11  take  this  ring  from  you: — 

court. 

Do  not  draw  buck  your  hand  :  I  II  take  no  more; 

To  quit  the  hue  for  one  half  of  bis  goods; 

And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this). 

I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 

Ban.  This  ring,  good  sir!— alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 

The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 

I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Upon  hi*  death,  unto  the  gentleman 

for.   I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 

That  lately  stole  his  daughter. 

And  now  methinks  1  have  a  mind  to  it 

Two  Ihings  provided  more :— that,  for  this  favour,  t 

Ban.  There  's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the 

He  presently  become  a  Christian 

value. 

The  other,  that  be  do  record  a  gift, 

The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 

Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 

And  find  it  out  by  proclamation : 

Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Only  for  this,  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Dvic.    He  shall  do  this;   or  else  I  do  recant 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers: 

The  pardon  thai  I  late  pronouueed  here. 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg  ;  and  now  methinks 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  !  what  dost  thou 

Ynu  teach  me  bow  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 

say? 

Ban.   Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my 

ftp  1  am  content. 

Por.             Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

And,  when  she  pul  it  on.  she  made  me  vow 

Shy.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  logo  from  hence: 

That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 
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Par.  That  'acuse  aervea   many   men   to   save 
their  gifu- 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  yea ! 

[F.zeunt  POBTIA  and  NlMSSA. 

Ant.  My  lord  Basaanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  bis  deserving*,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bat*.  Oo,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him; 
Give  him  the  ring;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst. 
Unto  Antonio's  houae:  away,  make  haste. 

[  Exit  GkiTIaiw. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont:  come,  Antonio.    [Extunt. 


Scene  l\.—The  * 


A  Street. 


Enter  Portia  and  N  mates  a. 
1'or.  Inquire  the  Jew's  houae  out;   give  him 
this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it ;  we  11  away  to  night. 


Enter  GRATIANO. 

Ora.  Fair  air,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
My  lord  Bataanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  lent  you  here  this  ring :  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinnta 

For.  That  cannot  be : 

This  ring  I  do  accept  moat  thankfully. 
And  bo,  I  pray  yon,  tell  him  :  furthermore, 
I  pray  you  shew  my  youth  old  Shylock's  houae. 

Ora.  That  will  I  do. 

ifer.  Sir,  I  would  apeak  with  you. — 

1 11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 

[3b  Portia. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Per.  Thou  mayat,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have 
old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men : 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away,  make  baste;   thou  know'st  where  I  will 

Ner.  Come,   good  lir,  will  you  shew   me  to 
this  houae  F  {Exeunt. 
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Scene  I.— Belmont.  Atom  '«  Fmvu'i  ffm 

And  with  on  uti  thrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
A.  far  aslJclnmtit. 

/.'«/ir  LqHENIO  .ci-/  JesiIC*. 

Jet.             And  in  such  a  night      ■ 

Z.ur.  The  iiLimii  shines  bright. — 1"  Mill  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  awear  he  loved  her  «  ell ; 

a*  tli  it, 

Steiiliiij;  her  soul  with  muny  tows  uf  faith, 

When  the  tweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 

And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  inch  a  night, 

Lor.             And  in  such  a  night 

Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walla, 

Did  p«Uy  Jeaaica,  like  a  little  threw, 

And  sighed  Ilia  mini  tuwnrd  the  Grecian  tenia, 

Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Where  Creaaid  lay  that  night. 

Jet.  I  would  out- night  you,  did  liohody  come: 

Jci.            hi  such  a  night 

Hut  iuirk,  1  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Did  Tliisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 

And  saw  (lie  linn's  shadow  ere  himself, 

Enter  Steniano. 

And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lor.  Who  cornea  ao  fast  in  alienee  of  the  night f 

tor.               In  audi  a  night 

Stcph.   A  friend. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  In  her  hand 

Lor.   A   friend 7    what  friend?    your  name,    I 

Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wnvrd  her  Ion 

pray  you,  friend? 

To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Step/i.  StapUno  ia  my  name ;  and  I  hrlng  word 

Jet.               In  such  a  night 

.My  mlftlMi  will  before  the  break  of  day 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herhs 

He  lure  at  Belmont.      She  doth  stray  about 

That  did  renew  old  ^aon. 

By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneeti  and  prays 

Lor.              In  auch  a  night 

For  happy  wedlock  limits. 

Did  Jesa'ica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 

Lor.           Who  comes  with  her? 
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Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola ;  wo  ha,  ho ;  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola !  Did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo  and 
Mistress  Lorenzo  ?     Sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man :  here. 

Laun.  Sola!    Where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there 's  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news:  my 
master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let 's  in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter :  why  should  we  go  in  P 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand, 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears .  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica. .   Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ! 
There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jes.   I  am  never  merry  when   I   hear  sweet 

music.  [Music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing 

loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.   Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods ; 
vol.  I.  2  z 


Since  nought  so  stock ish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance. 

Por.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  leu : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
.  Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music !  hark ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  boa!  the  moon  sleeps  with  EndymiJh, 
And  would  not  be  awaked !  [Music  cease*. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows 
the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands' 
welfare ; 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  returned  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence : 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica  nor  you. 

[A  tucket  sounds. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 
trumpet : 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.Thisnight,methinks,isbutthedaylightsick$ 

It  looks  a  little  paler:  't  is  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
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Enter  BassaSJO,  AkTOSIO,  GRATIANO,  and  their 

Bait.  I  thank  you,  madam ;  give  welcome  to 

Followers. 

my  friend. 

Ban.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 

This  is  the  man,  this  ia  Antonio, 

If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Par.  Let  tne  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 

For.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound 

For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 

to  himi 

And  never  be  Bauanio  so  for  me  i 

For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

But  Ood  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

lord. 

Par.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house ; 

4fi 
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It  must  appear  in  other  waya  than  words ; 

You  swore  to  me  when  I  did  give  it  you, 

Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death, 

[GraTIAKO  and  NERISSA  teem  to  talk  apart. 

And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave: 

Ora.  By  yonder  moon,  I   swear  you  do  me 

Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths 

wrong. 

Y'ou  should  hove  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 

In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk. 

Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk! — but  well  I  know 

Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 

Theelerkwill  ne'er  wear  hair  on  his  face  that  had  it. 

Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  no  much  at  heart. 

Gra.  He  will  an  ir  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Par.  A  quarrel,  ho, already!  what's  the  matter? 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ora.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 

Ora.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth  ; 

That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 

A  kind  of  boy  i  a  little  scrubb&d  boy 

For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 

No  higher  than  thyself;  the  judge's  clerk  ; 

Upon  a  knife;  "Love  me,  and  leave  me  no!-" 

A  prating  boy,  that  begged  it  aa  a  fee: 

JW.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy  or  the  value  ? 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

ACT  V. — SCBOTE  I. 
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Por,  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  fiesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.    Now  in  faith,  Oratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief: 
An  't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it.     [Aside, 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge,  that  begged  it,  and  indeed 
Deserved  it  too :  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por,  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  P 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bass,  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por,  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed. 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner,  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Por,  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleased  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  P 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 
1 11  die  for 't  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begged  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffered  him  to  go  displeased  away ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet 

ladyP 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 


My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it    Pardon  me,  good  lady; 
For,  by  these  bless&d  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have 

begged 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Por,  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  loved, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed  t 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home;  watch  me  like  Argus : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk:  therefore  be  well  advised 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  dp  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him, 
then: 
For  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels 

Por,  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome 
notwithstanding. 

Bass,  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine,  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

Por,  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself: 
In  each  eye  one : — swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass,  Nay,  but  hear  me  t 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ; 
Which  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring 

[T6  Portia* 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por,  Then  you  shall  be.  his  surety.    Give  him 
this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio ;  sweat  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 
doctor ! 

Por,  I  had  it  of  him.    Pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano  \ 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me, 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  high- 
ways 


In  j  11  mm  it,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough : 
What !  are  we  cuckolds  ere  ire  have  deserved  it  ? 
Par.   Speak    not    so    grossly. — You    ire    all 

Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 

It  eomes  from  Padua,  from  Btllario : 

There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctori 

Norma  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo  here 

Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  toon  ia  you. 

And  hut  e'en  now  returned  ;  I  have  not  yet 

Entered  my  house. — Antonio,  you  ore  welcome! 

And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 

Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon  ; 

There  you  shsll  find,  three  of  your  argosies 

Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 

You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 

I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Ban.  Wereyouthedoctor.andlknewyounot? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk  that  U  to  make  mo 
cuckold  P 

Nir.  Ay;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to 
doit, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Ban.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow; 
When  I  am  absent  then  lie  with  my  wife. 


Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and 

For  here  1  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  aafely  come  to  road. 

Par.  How  now,  Lorenzo  P 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  yon. 

Jffir,  Ay,  and  I  'ii  give  ibem  him  without  a  fee. 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladiea,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Par.  It  is  almo-t  morning. 

And  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.  Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatoriea, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so.      The  Erst  intergitory 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  neat  night  she  had  rather  atay. 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  bting  two  hours  to  day : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live  I  '11  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore  as  keeping  safe  Neriasa'a  ring. 

[ExtunL 
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Tha  aiplanatlon  of  thla  pulling  puiaga  gltia  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhltt  Kami  tho  moil  plauitblc  :— ''  Launcclot,  applaud- 

Iha  palm  of  hla  hand  [.-Wii.  by  fortune  til  I  en,  li  called  tha 
tallA  hrcaka  out  Into  (he  following  nDtciion :— -  Wall.  If 
as?  man  In  Italy  ham  a  tfdnr  table,  which  -doth  offer  to 
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A  "  patina,"  from  lha  Latin  pofino,  la  tho  email  Bat  dial 
h  plfeUUHd  with  lha  chalice.  In  the  adminlmtffli  of  tb 
niehariit.  In  the  papal  timer,  and  probably  in  Dm  follow 
ng  age.  It  waa  commonly  made  of  fold,  or  illver-gilt 
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their  dear  dallght." 

by  the  wrathful  author  on  Blagc-plays.  he  Kcepti 
,  tint  of  which  he  thor.  d«.i,jnat« ;-"  The  Jew.  .hewn 
Dull.  representing  Ibe  greediness  of  worldly  choosers. 

la  old  play  wai  the  immediate  original  of  "Til 
BUM  or  mmi-  hut  we  should  net  be  wamiltad 
lug  to  in;  conclusion  on  tha  point,  from  lha  alight 
i  afforded  by  tha  man  title  of  tha  mora  ancient 


According  to  the  novelist,  Olaonato  oh 

lila]  rltaa.  Orerpowered  withsleep,  occaslonedbyaiiareotio 
rfran  him  in  bit  wine,  he  fail*  Jn  bil  enterprise,  and  hi! 
raaaal  and  cargo  ate  forfeited.     Another  ihip  in  equipped, 


the  expense  of  bil   godfather,    who  borrowi 
by  a  stipulated  day,  tha  leader  rosy  rat  a 


t  blood,    Tb.  Je- 


ff, which   be  being  unable  Id  produce,  the  upbraid*  hi 
it  having  «^»eii  it  to  tome  miitreta.    Al  length  GinnneH 


A  Burring*  wni  proposed  between  the  ion  of  Anulrau*, 
Emperor  -A  Koine,  And  the  daughter  of  [he  king  of  Apulia. 


praying  fin  aaaiitanee,    preferred  the    leaden  Ttucl.     Tli» 
emperor  informed  her  that  the  hid  choaeu  aa  he  wiihed. 


And  calculated  In  produc. 


HU,  mod  ft  of  Ipeakini,  and  gttturel.     Shylucl 
tCHBI  Of  Juduiin  in  everything  whloh  he  ■• 


Onlahed  lit  of  ■  great  actor  can  nlui 
ShyTock  it  a  man  "f  infnnnaTio 


eupral  lilaturv  of  hta  unfortunate,  nation, 

Tije  melanchuly  and  lelf-natLectlui  magnanimity  of  An- 
iim-j  It  aSeetlnglj  aubllina.     Li.r  ■  royal   uum'bant.   lie  u 


UUKGATKD,  tiKhi.  nd  splendid  u  though  ma  m  rtie 
•  oof  of  Iris,  the  wondrous  texture  of  I  hi?  enchanting  Dream 
in  yet  of  stamina  to  last  ■  ill  doomsiliv.  "  Such  Iricti  h  oh 
strong  imagination!"  Like  gravitation  in  llic  subttaiitlal 
world,  its  influence  penrmlrt  the  whole  domain  or 
nature,  ind  compels  materials  apparently  the  iur.it  dta- 
cardan  t  to  revolve  in  harmony  round  one  blight  vivifying 
centre.  Never  wss  ihii  divine  impulsive  property  of  intel- 
lect more  finely  exemplified  limn  in  the  Klysian  scene  thil 
here  presents  itself.  The  stately  heroes  ■nil  heroine*  of 
it  soft  unison  with  the  beautiful  erea- 
liora  >f  ihe  Gothic  mythology — quint,  rich,  mil  fantastic 
■  ■  the  ornaments  of  out  iiiatchleaa  Gothic  fines ;  while  all  arc  bound  up  and  blended  with  n  plenteous 
exhibition  of  the  juyi  and  the  sorrows,  the  constancy  and  the  faithfulness,  the  sense  mill  the  absurdity, 
that  in  every  age  and  every  clime  have  ohuMUrlMll  our  invonaiatsnt,  yet  exalted  human  nature. 
Thcicui  and  hit  Amaionian  love,  although  innate'-',  f,ir  the  inait  part,  with  an  air  affllaaatg 
at  times  give  indications  of  tie  in*  instinct  with  Shnitsperian  fire.  There  it  a  fine  (ouch  of  lemiiiiue 
feeling  in  Hippolyta'i  expressed  diilike  "  to  see  wretchedness  overcharged,  ami  duty  in  liis  service 
perishing."  The  answer  of  Theseus  breathe!  the  very  spirit  of  a  gcneroua  philosophy.  Tlicir  conver- 
sation, too,  while  preparing  for  the  cha*e,  is  animated  »iih  a  flowing  sense  of  animal  enjoyment  thai 
uoua  poetry.     Altogether,  these  warlike  lover*  present  a  very  gratifying  ipeeiinen  of  the 


heroic  eliat 

The  languagi 
"  the  course  of  tr 
of  Pi 


"human  mortals,"  while  doomed  to  illustrate  the  pathetic  silage  (hit 

rie  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  is  fraught  with  sweetness  gathered  from  the  purest  flowers 

saus.     The  pains  and  pleasures,  the  exalting  and  debasing  influences  of  the  universal  passion, 

eated  with  surpassing  truth  and  beauty.      Under  its  resistless  apetl,  the  charming  Helena  betrnyi 

ihort-lived   interview   with  her  revolted   and  coiircmpluous  lover.       Her 

however,  and  exquisite  expostulation  with   Herinin,  amply  atone  for  the 

it  intoxication  of  the  heart  and  brain  which  deprives  its  vielima  of  dis- 

self- respect,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  hue  moat  oocaaion  for 


her  friend,  for  the  Bake  of 
auh acq ue nt  unshaken  patient 
solitary  error  springing  frmu 
cretion,  and  too  often  of  tht 
support  and  admonition. 

While  basking  in  the  moi.nl 
"the  spiced  Indian  air;"  or,  a* 
which  forms  Ti:  mi i'  ■  most  app: 
■port  in  lovers'  agonising  jangli 
and  instigates  his  master  to  re! 
exhilarating  company:  his  sporii 


■aaily  forgive  his  el 
for  the  moment  heartily  subscribe 

The  "  hempen  homespu 
drama,  are  all  admirable  ai 
who  really  seems  In  have  hi 
—up  (or  down) 


ght  fairy  scenes,  the  luxurious  fancy  seems  to  inhale  the  very  odours  of 
eeter  still,  to  drink  the  balmy  influence  of  that  "luscious  woodbine" 
npriatc  canopy. —  Puck,  the  "shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,"  who  finds  a 
igs,  ia  beautifully  diicrimiuated  from  Ariel,  who  pities  mortal  miseries, 
ieve  them.  Still  the  "  merry  wanderer  or  the  night"  is  delightful  and 
lice,  controlled  by  the  beneficent  llbcron,  is  productive  of  infinite 


The  u 


1  of  bro. 


with  poetic  fancy  was 
in  which  this  "shallowest  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort 
siastic  courtship  of  the  Quern  of  Fairyland. — "  A  very  g 
There  were  two  quarto  editiona  of  the  "  Midiuhki 


ridicule  of  pangs  and  raptures  he  ia  alike  incapable  of  feeling,  a 
;  to  his  satiric  dictum, — "  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  he  I" 

in  their  tiny  spheres  — from  Peter  Quince,  the  business-like  manager, 

idea  in  his  head,  and  contents  himaclf  with  the  tinmhle  rati  of  ThUbe's 

*  Dully  Bottom,*'  the  twinkling  cynosu 


perhaps  so  admirably  effected 
of  work, 


rourac,  the  enthu- 
i  a  merry." 
(both  published  in   IflOO:, 


- 


Theseus. 

F.nt,;    TllfoEUS,  HlPPOLTTA,  PHI1.0STKATE, 
nml  Attendant*. 

ZScj,   Now,  fair  Hippohta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Drawn  on  a  pace  |  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  ;   out  oh,  melliinks,  how  slow 
Thin  old  moon  wanes  !  she  lirgen  tnv  desires. 
Like  to  a  itepdame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man'<  revenue. 


Hip.  Four  days  "ill  quickly  sleep  tht'irieht* 

Four  nighlt  will  quicklv  dream  away  the  time: 
And  then  Hie  moon,  like  to  a  ailver  bow, 
Xow  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemn  itici. 

Thet.  Go,  Philoitrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriment* | 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  i 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. 

[Exit  PlIlLOSTB.UI. 


30-1                                  MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DREAM.            mil- MVfSt. 

Hippolyta,  I  wooed  thee  with  my  sword, 

The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case, 

And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  iujuriei ; 

If  I  refuse  lo  wed  Demetrius. 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 

Thes.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

For  ever  the  society  of  men. 

Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 

Enter  EfJEua,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and  Dm- 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 

TltlUS. 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 

Eg*.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  reoownfid  duke  '. 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 

Tluu.  Thanks,  good  Egeua  ■  what '«  the  news 

For  aye  to  be  in  a  shady  cloister  mewed, 

with  thee  ? 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 

Er/e.  Full  of  vexation  came  I.  with  complaint 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 

Againit  my  child,  my  daughter  HermU. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 

Stnnd  forth,  Demetrius  : — my  noble  lord, 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage: 

This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. 

Hut  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distilled, 

Stand  forth,  Lysander  :  and,  my  gracious  duke, 

Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Thou,   thou,   Lysander,   thou    lio.it    given    her 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord. 

rhymes, 

Ere  I  wdl  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 

And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child  : 

Unto  his  lordship  whose  unwished  yoke 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 

My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

Thet.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and  by  the  next  new 

And  stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 

moon 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 

(The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 

Knacks, trifle*, nosegays, sweetmeats;  messengers 

For  everlasting  band  of  fellowship), 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardi-m-ii  youth  i 

Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 

With  cunning  hast  thou  filched  my  daughters 

For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will ; 

heart; 

Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would; 

Turned  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 

Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 

To  stubborn  harshness : — and,  my  gracious  duke, 

For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia :  and,  Lysander, 

Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

yield 

1  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens  ; 

Thy  craz'd  title  to  my  certain  right. 

As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her  : 

Ly.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius; 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman 

Let  me  have  Hermia's:  do  you  marry  him. 

Or  lo  her  death  ;  according  to  our  law 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysander!  true  he  hath  my  lovCi 

Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him  ; 

Thet.  What  soy  you,  Hermia  ?   Be  advised,  fair 

And  she  is  mine;  and  all  my  right  of  her 

maid: 

I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god  ; 

Lye.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derived  as  he ; 

One  that  composed  your  beauties;  yea,  and  one 

As  well  possessed  ;  my  lovs  is  more  than  hi* 

To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 

My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  ranked, 

By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 

If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius'; 

To  leave  the  figure  or  disfigure  it. 

And,  which  is  more  than  nil  these  boasts  can  be, 

Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

I  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia  : 

Her.  Bo  is  Lysander. 

Why  should  not  I,  llien,  prosecute  my  right? 

That.           It.  himself  hew: 

Demetrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head. 

But  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 

Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 

The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  kdy,  dotes. 

Her.  I  would  my  father  looked  hut  with  my 

Devoutly  dotes,  doles  in  idolatry, 

eyes. 

Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

Thee.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  1  ill  JlliTfi  Mill 

Thes.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 

look. 

And   with   Demetrius   thought   la   have   spoke 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 

thereof ; 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold  ; 

But  being  over-full  of  self-affairs, 

Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty 

My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts  : 

And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 

But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 
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For  you,  fair  Hermit,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yield*  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  eitenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. 
Come,  my  Hippolytn  ;  what  cheer,  my  love? 
Demetrius  and  Egeus,  go  along: 
J  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Eye.  With  duly  and  desire  we  follow  you. 

[£reun<THesEi'B,  JIiptuI.tYa,  Eoeds, 
DehkTRIUS,  and  Train. 

Lyt.  How  now,  my  love  P  why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale  P 
How  chance  the  roses  there  to  fade  so  fast? 

Htr.  Belike  for  want  of  rain ;  which  I  could 
well 
Beteent  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lyt.  Ah  mo!  for  nuglil  lint  -.ver  I  could  read, 
Could  eves  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  i 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood  : 

Her.  Ocross   too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low! 

Lyt.  Or  else  misgraflSd,  in  respect  of  years 

Htr.  O spite!  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young! 

Lyt.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  Iheclioiee  of  friends: 

Her.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye ! 

Lyt.  Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
Wax,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  liege  to  it; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  a«  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  halh  power  to  say,  "  Behold!" 
The  Jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  tn  confusion. 

Htr.  If  then  true  lovershave  been  ever  crossed, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 
Then  let  us  tench  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Lys.  A  good  persuasion  ;  therefore,  hear  me, 
Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  mny  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.    If  thou  lovest  me,  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night  | 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 


Her,  My  good  :       inder ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow  ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves  i 
And  by  that  fire  which  Lurned  the  Cartilage  queen, 
When  the  false  Tnju  under  sail  was  seen  : 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  'worn ell  spoke 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lyt.  Keep  promise,  love.     Look,  here  comes 
Helena. 

Enter  HELENA. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena!   Whither  away? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair !  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair:  O,  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are   lode'Stars;    and    your  tongue 'a 

More  tunable  than  lurk  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  ap- 
pear! 
Sickness  it  catching ;  O,  were  favour  so, 
Your's  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My   tongue  should   catch   your  tongue's  tweet 

Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 
You  awty  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart 

Htr.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Htl.  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  tuch  affection 

Htr.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 
Htl  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  it  no  fault  of  mine. 
Hel.  None;  but  your  beauty:  'would  that  fault 


Htr.  Take  comfort ;  he  n 


a  shall  *i 


I.ysunder  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  aec, 
Seemed  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 
O,  then,  what  graces  n  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  bath  turned  a  heaven  into  a  hell  I 

Lyt.  Helen   to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold: 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phcabe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  In  the  watery  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladi  d  grass 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal), 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devised  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood  where  often  you  and  I 
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Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow ;  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! 
Keep  word,  Lysander  :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight 

[Exit  Hermia. 

Lye.  I  will  my  Hermia.     Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you ! 

[Exit  Lysander. 

Hel.  How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be  •' 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that  P    Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjured  everywhere . 
For  ere  Demetrius  looked  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  hailed  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Pursue  her :  and  for  this  intelligence, 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  : 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.     [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  Boom  in  a  Cottage, 

Enter  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quince, 

and  Starveling. 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here  P 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play 
in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  duchess,  on 
his  wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on  ?  and  then  read  the  names  of  the 
actors ;  and  so  grow  on  to  a  point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is — "  The  most  lament- 


able comedy  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisby." 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  yon, 
and  a  merry.— Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call 
forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll :  masters,  spread 
yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

Bot.  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Py- 
ramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus ;  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly 
for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  per- 
forming of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in 
some  measure.  To  the  rest. — Yet  my  chief  hi** 
mour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split : 

"  The  raging  rocks, 
And  shivering  shocks, 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates : 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  far, 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  fates." 

This  was  lofty !— Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. 
— This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  ;  a  lover  is 
more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one;  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  soft  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too.  I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice: 
"Thisne,  Thisne !"— "  Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover 
dear ;  thy  Thisby  dear !  and  lady  dear !" 

Quin.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus ;  and 
Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby^ 
mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus'  father ;  myself,  Thisbys 
father ;  Snug,  the  joiner,  you  the  lion's  part : — 
and  I  hope  there  is  a  play  fitted. 


!    ! 


!    i 
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Snug.  Have  rou  the  lion's  part  written?  pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quia.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  it 
nothing  but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar 
that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ; 
I  will  roar  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  •'  Let 
him  roar  again,  Let  him  roar  again." 

Qiiin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that 
they  would  shriek ;    and  that  were  enough  to 

All.  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would 
have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us:  but  I 
will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you 
ai  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you 
an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Qm'n.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus: 
for  Pyramus  is  a  sweetfaced  man ;  a  proper  man 
as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;  a  most 
lovely,  gentlemanlike  man ;  therefore  you  must 
needs  play  Pyramus. 


Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  P 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
coloured  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in -grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown 
coloured  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  barefaced. — 
But,  masters,  here  are  your  porta :  and  I  am  to 
entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  yon,  to  con 
them  by  to-morrow  night;  and  meet  me  in  the 
palace-wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon- 
light ;  there  will  we  rehearse :  for  if  we  meet  in 
the  city,  we  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and 
our  devices  known.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will 
draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants. 
I  pray  you,  fail  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  re- 
hearse more  obscenely  and  courageously.  Take 
pains;  be  perfect;  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 
Bot.  Enough;  hold  or  cut  bowstrings. 

[Exta>.L 


md  PiirK  at  nnollirr. 
.vliitlier  wander  you  ' 


Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Over  puck,  over  pale, 

Thorough  Hood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere, 
Swifter  llian  the  mooues  sphere  ; 
And  I  tervc  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  urhs  upon  the  green  : 
The  cowslips  lidl  lier  pensioners  be 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  ice  ; 
Those  he  rubies,  fairy  fuvoiirs  ; 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours 
I  must  go  seek  same  dewdrops  here, 
And  hong  a  peAtl  In  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I  'II  be  gone 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  litre  a: 
Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  hii  revels  I 
night; 
Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  hi 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 


Becau: 
A  lovely  buy,  stoh 
She  never  had  so  I 
And  jealous  Obert 
Knight  ol'hia  Irnii 
But  she  peifor 


attendant,  Liih 
from  an  Indian  king ; 
reel  a  changeling  : 
would  have  the  child 
to  trace  the  forests  wild  ! 
thholds  the  loved  boy  ; 


Crowns  him  with  flower*,  and  makes  liiir 

In  ■■ 

And  now  ihey  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 

lii  (• tain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 

But  they  do  square  ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  ('..  j 
("rerp  into  acorn-i'iips,  and  hide  them  there. 
/■'■'.'.   Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  makii 


Or  else  you  are  lhal  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite-. 
Called  Robin  Goodfelb.w :   an  you  not  lie 

l'h at  flight  the  maidens  of  the  villager}" ; 
Skim  milk;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  hoot  leas  make  the  hreatliti' is  house  wife  churn; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  bonn  | 
Mislead  u  tg  I  it-  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm! 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  meet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  ahull  have  good  luck: 
Are  not  you  lit  " 
Puck. 


itf 


i  speak 's  aright; 
I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  llie  night, 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  1  a  fat  and  heau-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal: 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  ofa  roasted  crab; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  1  bob, 
And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  llie  ale. 
The  wisest  mint,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mislaketh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
And  "  tailor"  cries,  and  fulls  into  a  cough  ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  iheir  hi|H  and  loffe; 
And  waxen  ill  their  mirth,  and  neeie,  and  iweair 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room,  Faery,  here  comes  Oberon. 

Ffli.   And  here  my  mistress.      'Would  that  he 


-egoi 


'  Obeiion,  at  one  door,  tcitfi  hit  Train  ;  und 

Titama,  at  another,  with  ntr: 
J,    III  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania, 
n.What.jeahiusOberon?  Fairy,  skip  hence; 
I  forsworn  his  bid  and  company. 
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Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.    Am  not  I  thy  lord? 

Tita.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady.     But  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stolen  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Whv  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskined  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  JEg\&  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy: 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our 

sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs  ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard  : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
The  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock  : 
The  nine-men's  morris  is  tilled  up  with  mud  ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable ; 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest. 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 
And  thorough  this  d intern peratu re,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter  :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  : 
And  on  old  Hyems'  chin  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set     The  spring,  the  summer, 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries  ;  and  the  'maz€d  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  : 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension  ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

vol.  I.  3  B 


Obe.  Do  you  amend  it,  then ;  it  lies  in  you  : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest ; 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood  ; 
When  we  have  laughed  to  see  the  sails  conceive 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton-wind  : 
While  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait, 
Following  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 

squire), 
Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  the  boy ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 

stay? 
Tita.  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding- 

dav. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  6ee  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 
Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 

thee. 
Tito.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.   Fairies  away : 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exeunt  Titania  and  her  Train. 
Obe.  Well,  go  f  hy  way  :  thou  shalt  not  from 

this  grove 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — ' 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.    Thou  rememberst 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  ? 
Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst 

not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  water}' 

moon; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 


i     I 
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Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell . 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it  Love-in-Idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower:  the  herb  I  shewed  thee  once: 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes.  [Exit  Puck. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

111  watch  Titan i a  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape), 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sight 
(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb), 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  mc. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?    I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena  following  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I  '11  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stolen  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant, 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel.    Leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  ".jo  I  entice  you ;  do  I  speak  you  fair ? 
Or  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? 

Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you. 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me), 
Than  to  be  usGd  as  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my 
spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not : 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 


And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face ; 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company ; 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I  '11  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the 
brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Hun  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  changed ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.    Bootless  speed  ! 
When  cowardice  pursues  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go ; 
Or  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex  : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  ; 
We  should  be  wooed,  and  were   not  made   to 

woo. 
I  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Helena. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

Re-enter  Puck. 

I  last  thou  the  flower  there  ?    Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck.  Aye,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  ladv  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth  :  anoint  his  eyes; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 


i    ! 
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Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  ierTant  shall   I  Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 

dost).  [Exeunt,   |  Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 

I  Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathen  wingj, 

;  To  make  my  smallelvescoats;  andsome  keep  bock 

Scene  III. Another  port  of  the  Wood.  j  The   clamorous   owl,   that    nightly   hoots,   and 

wonders 

Enter  Tetania,  tcith  her  Train.  j  At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  me  now  asleep; 

Tito.  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song;   i  Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 
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j  1st  Fai.  Hence,  away ;  no*  a 

I  One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 

[Eirunt  Fairies. 

£nttr  Oibros. 
Obi.  What  thou  seest,  w 
[Squenet  the  foicer 


n  thou  doit  wake, 
iTrTANi.'s  rytlidi. 


Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take; 
Love  and  languish  tor  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pord,  or  boar  with  brisiltil  hair, 
In  llij  eye  that  ihall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear: 
I    Wake  when  some  vile  thing  ia  near 


Enter  LriA^naR  and  Hemiia. 
I.yi.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the 

And,  to  apeak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way: 
We  '11  rett  in,  Hcrmia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day 

Hit.  Be  it  so,  Lysander ;  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Ly.   One  turf  shall   serve  as  pillow  for  us 
both; 
One  heart,  one  be.!,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Htr.  Nay,  good  Lyaander;  for  my  sake,  my 

Lie  further  off  yet ;  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lyi.  O,  take  the  seme,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 
t  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit : 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it  I 


:   Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
|   So  then,  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hcrmia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Htr.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lyaander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  end  courtesy 
Lie  further  off:  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation  as,  may  well  be  said, 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  n  maid, 
So  far  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend : 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  ! 

Lgi.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  any  1 1 
And  then  end  life  when  [  end  loyalty : 
Here  is  my  bed  :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  J 
FIrr.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
pressed !  [  Thry  ileep. 
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Eater  Puck. 
Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  tiud  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence!  who  is  here? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he  my  master  said 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul!  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  hick-love,  thin  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe  : 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 
Steep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
So  awake,  when  1  am  gone; 
Pot  I  must  now  to  Obcrot).         [Exit. 

Enter  Dr.METHius  and  Helena,  running. 
Ilet.  Stay,  though  thou  kilt  me,  sweet  Deme- 

Dtm.   I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt 

me  thus. 
Htl.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me!  do  not  so. 
Dim.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;   I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit    D  EH  ETUI  US. 

Htl.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia  wberesoe'er  she  lies; 
For  she  hath  blessfd  and  attractive  eyes. 


How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?  Not  with  salt  tears  ; 
It' so,  my  eyes  are  of  truer  washed  titan  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  awny  for  fear: 
Therefore  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  tints. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  gloss  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hcrmia's  sphery  eyne? 
Hut  who  is  here  '.  Lysander !  on  the  ground ! 
Dead?  or  asleep?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  air,  awake. 

Ly*.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
sake.  [Waktog. 

Transparent  Helena!  Nature  shews  her  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart: 
Where  is  Demetrius  I    O,  how  fit  ■  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perish  on  my  sword? 

Htl.  Do  not  say  to,  Lysander;  say  not  so: 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?  Lord,  what 

though? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :   then  be  content. 

Ly.  Content  with  Hermia?  No:  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now  I  love: 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? 
The  will  ofmiin  is  by  his  reason  swayed: 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season; 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  lends  me  to  your  eyea;  where  I  overlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Htl.  Wherefore  was  f  to  this  keen  mockery 
bom? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn' 
Is 't  not  enough,  is  't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  ? 
Good  troth,  you  dome  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do, 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refused, 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abused  1      [Exit. 

Lyi.    She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 
thou  there ; 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near! 
For  in  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings; 


Or  as  the  her 


i  that 


n  do  lea 


e  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive; 
thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy, 
Of  nil  be  hated ;  but  the  most  of  me ! 
And  all  my  powers  address  your  love  and  might 
,  To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knightl   \Exit. 
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Ser.    \ttarting.\    Help   me,   I.ysander,   help 
me !  do  thy  best 
To  pluck  thit  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast! 
Ah  me,  for  pity! — what  a  dream  was  here? 
Lytander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear! 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  awsy 
And  you  tat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey. 


Lyaander!  what,  removed?  Lysander,  lord! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone!  no  sound,  no  word! 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  apeak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  ail  loves  ;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ?  then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death  or  you  I'll  find  immediately. 

[Exit. 


I 
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Scum;  I.  -A  Wood  near  Athens.     The  Queen  of 
Fairies  /jrfnj  atleep.  I 


floi.  Are  we  all  met! 

Qui'n.  Put,  pat;  and  here 's  ■  marvellous  con- 
venient place  for  our  rehearsal.  Tliia  green  plot 
shall  be  our  stage,  tliia  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring 
house  ;  and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  ai  we  will  do 
it  before  the  duke. 

Bot.   Peter  Quince  — 

Ou'm.  What  say  'at  thou,  bully  Bottom  i 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisby"  that  will  never  please. 
First,  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kilt  him- 
self; which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How 
answer  you  that* 

.Sueur.  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear! 

Star.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make 
all  well.  Writ*  me  a  prologue:  and  let  the  pro- 
logue Bocm  to  say,  we  will  do  no  barm  with  our 
swords;  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed: 
and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them, 
that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom 
the  weaver.     This  will  put  them  out  of  fear. 


Qaiit.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue; 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight. 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  f 

Star,    I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
yourselves:  to  bring  in,  God  shield  us!  a  lion 
among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for  there 
is  not  a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than  your  lion 
living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name ;  and  half 
bis  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck, 
and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus, 
or  to  the  same  defect :  "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I 
would  wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  yon,  or,  I 
would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble: 
my  life  fur  yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life.  No,  I  am  no 
such  thing;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are:" 
and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and 
tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

Qmti.  Well,  It  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two 
hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into 
n  chamber :  fur  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby 
by  moonlight. 
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Snug.  Doth  T  lie  moon   shine  that  night  "t 
play  our  play?  j 

Sot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  ill  the  alma-  ■ 
nack ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine.     ; 

Quin,  Yea,  it  doth  shine  that  night.  j 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  ' 
the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open  ; 
and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement.  I 

Quia.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  com-  in  with  a  . 
bush   of  thorns   and   a  lanthorn,  and    nay,   lie  , 


cornel  to  disfigure,  or  tn  present,  the  person  of 
moonshine.  Then  there  is  another  thing:  we 
must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber;  for 
Pyiuius  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did  talk 
through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug.  Yon  never  can  brine;  in  a  wall.  What 
■ay  you,  Bottom? 

But.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall : 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or 
some  roughcast  about  him,  to  signify  wall  i   or 


let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus;  and  through  that 
cranny  shall  Pyramiis  and  I'hisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  oil  is  well.  Come,  ' 
sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your 
parts.  I'vramus,  you  begin :  when  you  have  | 
spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that  brake ; 
so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 


Enter  Puck  hekinil. 
Pitch.    What   hempen    homespuns    have   wc 
swaggering  here, 
Sn  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen? 
What,  a  play  toward !     1  '13  be  an  auditor  [ 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  1  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramuu  Thisby,  stand  forth. 


Thisby,  the  flowers  of  odious  si 
Quin.  Odoutt,  odours. 


So  doth  thy  breath, 
And  by.and.by  I  w 


y  drarest  Thisby  dear.— 


Flu.  Must  1  speak  now  ? 

Quin.  Ay  marry,  must  yo 
understand  he  goes  but  to  ae< 
heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 


Most  radiant  Pyramu 

Of  colour  like  the  i 

Most  briskly  Juvenal, 


s  than  e'er  played 
[A*idt<— Exit. 
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Quin.  Nidus*  tomb,  man.  Why  you  must  not 
speak  that  yet :  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus ;  you 
speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all.  Pyra- 
mus enter ;  your  cue  is  past;  it  is — "  never  tire." 

He-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head. 

Thisbb. 
O, — As  true  as  truest  hone  that  yet  would  never  tire. 

Pyramus. 

If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine. 

Quin,  O monstrous !  O  strange!  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help ! 

[Exeunt  Clowns. 
Puck.  I  '11  follow  you,  1 11  lead  you  about  a 

round, 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake, 
through  brier; 
Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometimes  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

[Exit. 
Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away  P  this  is  a  knavery 
of  them,  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed !  what  do 
I  see  on  thee  ? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass's  head 
of  your  own ;  do  you  P 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee,  Bottom!  bless  thee!  thou 
art  translated.  [Exit. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me ;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I 
will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can : 
I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing, 
that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

Singe. 
The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill; 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true ; — 

The  wren  with  little  quill ; 

Tita.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery 
bed  ?  [  Waking. 

Bottom  sings. 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark ; 

The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  roll  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay ; — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  P  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he 
cry  "  cuckoo"  never  so  ? 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note, 

vol.  I.  «3  o 


So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 

And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 

On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that.  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a- 
days :  the  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neigh- 
bours will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can 
gleek  upon  occasion. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough 
to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve 
mine  own  turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ; 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 
And  I  do  love  thee ;  therefore  go  with  me : 
I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Pea8blossom !  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustardseed! 

Enter  flur  Fairies. 

1st  Fat.  Heady! 

2nd  Fai.      And  I ! 

3rd  Fai.  And  I ! 

1th  Fai.  And  I ! 

All.  Where  shall  we  go  P 

Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes j 
Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dewberries ; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glowworm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moonbeans  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1st  Fai.  Hail,  mortal! 

2nd  Fai.  Hail! 

3rd  Fai.  Hail! 

4th  Fai.  Hail ! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — I 
beseech  your  worship's  name. 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance, 
good  Master  Cobweb :  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall 
make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentle- 
man? 

Peas.  Peasblossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress 
Squash  your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod  your 
father.    Good  Master  Peasblossom,  I  shall  desire 
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you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — Your  name,  I 
beseech  vou,  sir? 

Mhs.  Mustardseed. 

BoK  Good  Master  Mustardsced,  I  know  your 
patience  well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like, 
ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of 
your  house :  1  promise  you  your  kindred  hath 
made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire  you  more 
acquaintance,  good  Muster  Mustardsced. 

'Pita.  Come,  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  my 
bower. 

The  moon,  inethinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt. 


Socnb  II. — Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awaked 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  t'ucn. 
Here  comes  my  messenger.— How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ? 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  entered  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  ass's  nowl  I  fixe'd  on  his  head : 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes.   When  they  him  spy, 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly  : 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls ; 
He  "  murder"  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus 

strong, 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong : 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch ; 
Some,  sleeves ;    some,  hats ;    from  yielders  all 

things  catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there : 


When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 
Titania  waked,  and  straightway  loved  an  ass. 

Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck.  I  took  him  deeping;  that  is  finished  too; 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side  ; 
That  when  he  waked,  of  force  she  must  be  eyed. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  close  ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dcm.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse ; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  stolen  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?     I  '11  believe  as  soon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bored ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murdered  him  : 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  murdered  look ;  and  so 
should  I, 
Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds 

Her.  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.  Hast  thou  slain  him,  then  ? 
Henceforth  he  never  numbered  among  men ! 
Oh !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  looked  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  killed  him  sleeping?  O  brave  touch ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder*  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised 
mood : 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.  An  if  I  could, what  should  I  get  therefore? 

Her.  A  privilege  never  to  see  nic  more. 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  [Exit. 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein ; 
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Hare,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
Bo  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow, 
Fcr  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Whieh  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  nay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  1  make  some  stay. 

[Lieu  iluwn. 
Obe.  What  haat  thou  done?  thou  hast  mis- 
taken quite, 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true  love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true  love  turned,  and  not  a  false  turned  true. 


Puck    Then   fate   o'errules;    that,   one   man 

holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find: 
All  fancy-sick  the  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear: 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here; 
I'll  charm  his  eyes  against  she  doth  appear. 

Puck.  I  go  i  I  go  ;  look,  how  I  go  ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  [.Exit 


Flower  of  this  purple  dye, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye ! 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  bj 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 


Re-enter  Pl'CK. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fair)'  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand  ; 

And  the  youth  mistook  by  me. 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee  ; 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  ! 
Ohe.     Stand  aside  ;  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone  ; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me 

That  befall  preposterously. 


Enter  Lybandeb  and  Helkka. 
Lyt.  Why  should   you  think   that  I  should 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears: 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  born, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ? 

Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray ! 

These  vows  are  Hermia's :  will  you  give  her  o'er  ? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lyt.  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  swore. 

llei.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give 

Lyt.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 
Lkm.  [iitcakitij/].  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
perfect,  divine! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  comnare  thine  eyne  ? 


Crystal  ia  muddy.  O,  bow  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  templing  grow! 
That  pure  congenial  white,  high  Turns'  snow, 
Fanned  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow, 
When  tliou  hold'st  up  thy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 
Thii  princess  of  pure  white,  tliia  seal  uf  bliss! 

Htl.   0  spite  !   O  hell !    1  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  let  against  me,  for  your  merriment. 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hale  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  loo  I 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  ihow, 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parte, 
When  I  am  sure  you  hale  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia^ 
And  now  Imili  rivals,  to  muck  Helena; 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  'n  a  poor  maid's  eyes. 
With  your  derision  ;  none  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin ;'  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

I.tjj.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius;   be  not  so; 
For  you  love  Hermia  :  this  you  know  I  know  : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia'*  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

Iff  I.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Htm.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia:  I  will  none: 
If  e'er  1  loved  her,  nil  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  with  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojourned; 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  returned, 
There  to  remain. 

-'.//'.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dim,  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not 
know, 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  ihou  any  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  lliy  love  comes ;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hnau 
Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 

The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  : 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found; 
Mine  ear,  I  (bank  it,  brought  uie  to  (by  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 
Lyi.  Why  should  he  stay  whom  love  doth  press 

Her,  WliRt  lave  could  press  Lysander  from  my 
side? 

Ltj*.  Ly  sander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide; 
Fair  Helena;   who  more  cngilds  the  night 
Thnn  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 


Why  seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make  thee 

The  hate  1  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so? 

Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think ;  it  cannot  be. 

Htl.    Lu,  she  is  ouo  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoined,  all  three, 
I'n  fu-.liii.in  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia  !  most  ungrateful  maid! 
Have  you  conspired,  haveyou  with  these  contrived. 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
It  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  hove  spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  ns,— O,  and  is  all  forgott 
All  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  innocence! 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  long,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  aides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  o  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 
But  yet  a  union  In  partition ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart  I 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  wilt  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  t 
It  ia  not  friendly,  't  ia  not  maidenly  : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.   I  em  amazed  at  your  passionate  words : 


nyov. 


-  that 


Htl.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face! 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetriui 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  mo  with  his  foot), 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestial?     Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hales;  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
1  >i-ny  vnur  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection  ; 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent! 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate, 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved; 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.   I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Htl.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  mows  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  lweet  jest  up  : 
Tins  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  hnve  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument 
But  fare  ye  well:  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 
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Lye.  Stay,  gentle  Helena,  hear  my  excuse ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena! 

Hel.  O  excellent ! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Bern.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lye,  Thou   canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat ; 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 

weak  prayers. — 
Helen,  I  love  thee  ;  by  my  life  I  do ; 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem,  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lye,  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem,  Quick,  come, — 

Her,  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lye,  Away,  you  Ethiop ! 

Dem,  No,  no,  sir : 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow; 
But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 

Lye.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr :  vile  thing, 
let  loose ; 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent 

Her,  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude? — what 
change  is  this, 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lye,  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out !. 

Out,  loathed  medicine !  hated  poison  hence ! 

Her,  Do  you  not  jest  ? 

Hel,  Yes,  sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lye,  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dem,  I  would  I  had  your  bond;  for  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you;  I'll  not  trust  your 
word. 

Lyt.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill 
her  dead  P 
Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so. 

Her,  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate? 
Hate  me!  wherefore?  O  me!  what  news,  my  love? 
Am  not  I  Hermfa  ? — are  not  you  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  ere  while. 
Since  night  you  loved  me ;  yet  since  night  you 

left  me : 
Why,  then  you  left  me, — O,  the  gods  forbid! — 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lye,  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt, 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer,  't  is  no  jest, 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her,  Ome!  you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel  Fine,  i'  faith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulness?    What,  will  you  tear 


Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you ! 

Her,  Puppet!— why  so?    Ay,  that  way  goes 
the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures:  she  hath  urged  her  height; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak ; 
How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low, 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
men, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice. 
Let  her  not  strike  me :  you,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Because  she 's  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia; 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wronged  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood : 
He  followed  you ;  for  love  I  followed  him, 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence ;  and  threatened  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  further.    Let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her,  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is *t  that  hin- 
ders you  ? 

Hel,  A  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hel,  With  Demetrius. 

Lye,  Be  not  afraid ;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena. 

Dem,  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 

Hel.  O,  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd : 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her,  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little  ? 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lye.  Qet  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
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Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it 

Lye.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  .Helena.  j 

Dem.  Follow  ?  nay,  I  '11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by 
jole.  [Exeunt  Lysander  Sf  Demetrius. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

HeL  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amazed,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit,  pursuing  Helena. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck,  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes  * 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort. 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport 

Obe.  Thou  seest  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I  '11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 
haste ; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  fidl  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  buriaL 


Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-browed 

night. 
Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

[Exit  Oberom. 
Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down ; 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  feared  in  field  and  town ; 

Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lysander. 

Lyt.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  t  speak 

thou  now. 
Puck.  Here  villain ;  drawn  and  ready.  Where 

art  thou  1 
Lyt.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground. 

[Exit  Lysander,  a*  following  the  voice. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lysander !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak.     In  some  bush?     Where  dost  thou  hide 
thy  head? 
Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the 
stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come?  Come  recreant ;  come,  thou 

child ; 
I  'II  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defiled, 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice ;  we  '11  try  no  manhood 
here.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on ; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heeled  than  I : 
I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  wav, 
And  here  will  rest  me.    Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 

[Lies  down. 
For  if  but  once  thou  shew  mc  thy  grey  light, 
I  'U  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite. 

[Sleeps. 
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He-enter  Puce  and  Demetrius 
Puck.  Ho,  hot  ho,  ho!   Coward,  why  com'at 

thou  not? 
Dent.  Abide  me,  if  thnu  dor'st  |  for  well  I  wot, 
Tliou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place; 
And  dar'at  not  atand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  f 

Pack.  Come  hither ;  1  am  here. 

Bern.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'at  me.   Thou  shrill 
buy  this  dear. 
I  f  ever  t  thy  face  by  daylight  tee : 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintness  conatrslneth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. — 
By  day's  approach,  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lift  down  and  tleept. 

Enter  Hkleha. 
Hel.  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night, 
Abate  thy  hours:  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east; 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  daylight, 
From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And,  sleep,  that  some  limes  shuts  itpaorrow'seye, 
Steal  me  a  ivliile  from  mine  own  company.  [Slerps. 
Puck.  Yet  but  three?     Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  botli  kinds  makes  up  four. 
Here  alie  cornea,  curst  and  sad : — 
Cupid  is  ft  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 


Enter  He  huh. 
Her.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  lorn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 
My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  T  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heaven  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray  I 

Puck.  On  the  ground 
Sleep  sound : 
I  'II  apply 
To  your  ejw, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
- 1  [S<p(tirzni$  the  juice  on  LYiakdei'i  eye. 
When  thou  wak'st, 
'thou  tak'at 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye  i 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  abewn : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill  j 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  more  again,  and  all  shall 
be  well. 
[Exit  Plci. — Deuetfliuk,  Hellxa,  %c,  ileejt. 


Scawi  I.-   The  same. 

Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending; 
Obekon  behind  unseea. 
Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  tipnntliisflowery  bed, 
While  I  tby  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  stick  musk-rose*  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  cars,  my  gentle  joy. 
Bot.  Where's  Peaabloasoml 
Pea:  Ready. 

But.  Scratch  my  head,  Pcasblossom. — Where 's 
Monsieur  Cobweb  I 
Cob.  Ready. 
Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb;  good  monsieur,  get 


your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red- 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and, 
good  monsieur  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not 
fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur; 
and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag 
break  not;  I  would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown 
with  a  honey-bag,  signior. — Where  's  Monsieur 
Mustardseed 

Matt.  Ready. 

hot.  Give  me  your  neif,  Monsieur  Mustard- 


Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good 
Mutt.  What  'stout  will? 
Bot.   Nothing,   good 


but  to  help 
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Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her, 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begged  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child, 
Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy-land : 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ; 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair ; 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 

[  Touching  her  eyes  with  an  herb. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tit  a.  My  Oberon !  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 
Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now ! 
Obe.  Silence,  a  while. — Robin,  take  off  this 
head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita.  Music,  ho!  music;  such  as  charmeth 

sleep. 
Puck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own 

fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obe.  Sound,  music.  [Still  music.']  Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark ; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight, 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found, 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 

[Exeunt.    Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  Train. 

Thes.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; — 
YOL.  I.  8  D 


For  now  our  observation  is  performed ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds, — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  go : — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Nip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Thes.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flewed,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian 

bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly  : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft;  what  nymphs 
are  these  ? 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep  *, 
And  this  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

Thes.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But,  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice? 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Thes.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 
their  horns. 

Horns  and  shout  within.  Demetrius,  Lysander, 
Hermia,  and  Helena,  wake  and  start  up. 

Thes.  Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine 
is  past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseus. 

Thes.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  are  two  rival  enemies ; 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  'sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here : 
But,  as  I  think  (for  truly  would  I  speak,— 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is), 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 


Was,  lobe  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.    Enough,  enough,  my  lord;    you  hare 

.,,.,,gb: 

I  beg  the  law,  the  law  upon  hi)  head. — 

They  would  have  stolen  away,  they  would,  Dctnv- 

Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me: 
Vou,  of  your  wife;   and  me,  of  my  consent  J 
Of  my  consent  that  «he  should  he  your  wife. 
Dim.   My  lord,   fair  Helen  told  me  of  tbeir 

stealth, 

Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood  ; 
And  I  ui  fury  hither  followed  them ; 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  fallowing  me. 
But,  my  good  h>rd,  I  wot  nut  by  what  power 
(But,  by  some  power  it  U),  my  lore  to  ilermio. 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  leema  to  me  now 
Ai  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dutu  upon; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
It  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  1  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hernia; 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  louth  this  food: 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

Thtt.    Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met: 
Of  this  discourse  we  will  hear  more  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shell  be  set  aside. — 
Away,  with  ua,  to  Athens :  three  and  three, 
We  II  hold  a  feast  of  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyto. 

[JbttMl TnOVf,  Hifpolyta,  Eqeis, 
and  Train. 

Dim,  These  things  seem  small  and  undislin- 
guishable, 
Like  far-oiT  mountains  tumid  into  clouds. 

7lcr.  Mcthinks,  I  sic  tlieset  liings  with  parted  eye, 
When  everything  seems  double. 

iltl.  So,  methmks : 

And  I  have  found  Dtiillllim  like  a  jewel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dim.  Are  you  sure 

That  we  ore  awake?     It  seems  to  me, 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. —  Do  not  you  think, 
The  duke  waa  here,  und  hid  us  follow  hiro? 

Hit.   Yea;  and  my  father. 

Smf.  And  Hippolyta. 

lyi.   And  he  did  bid  us  folluw  to  the  temple. 

2)™.Wiwthei.,weareawake:let'sfoll..whiim; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeunt. 


At  titty  go  out.  Bottom  airakti. 
Bnt.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will 
answer:— my  next  is,  "  Most  fair  Pyimnnf.**— 
Hey,  bo  '.— Peter  Quince  !  Flute,  the  bellows- 
inenderl  Snout,  the  tinker!  Starveling!  God's 
my  lifel  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep!  I 
have  bad  a  most  rare  vision.  I  hare  had  • 
dream, — past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream 
it  was: — man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to 
expound  this  dream.  Melliought  I  was,— there 
is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methouglit  I  was, 
and  methouglit  I  had,— but  man  is  but  a  patched 
bos,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  mcthought  I 
had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear 
of  man  bath  not  seen  ;  man's  hand  is  not  able 
to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  bis  heart  to 
report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter 
Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall 
be  called  •*  Bottom's  Dream,"  because  it  hath  no 
bottom;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
play,  before  the  duke :  perad  venture,  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death, 
[sta*. 

Serial  II. —Athens.  .■■/ floojiiiijQ dime's //ow*. 
Enter  Qt  .hce,  Flute,  Snout,  anil  St*  tveuKo. 

Ouin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  bouse? — is 
be  come  home  yetf 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt, 
he  is  transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not.  then  the  play  is  marred, 
it  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  1 

Quia.  It  is  not  possible:  you  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens,  able  to  discharge  Pyramus,  but  lie. 

Flu.  No;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 
handicraft  man  in  Athena. 

Qm'n.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too :  and  he  is 
a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say.  paragon :  a  paramour  ia, 
God  bleu  ua!  a  thing  of  nought. 

Enlir  Suva. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies 
mote  married:  if  our  sport  had  gone  forward, 
we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  sweet  Bully  Bottom!  Thus  hath  be 
lost  sixpence  a-dny  during  bis  life;  he  could  not 
have  'scnpci!  sixpence  n-day :  an  the  duke  hud 
DOl  yivi-u  him  rixptBCSj  n-day  for  playing  Pvra- 
mus,  1  '11  he  hanged  ;  he  would  have  deserved  it 
sixpence  a-day,  b  Pyroiuus,  or  nolhing. 
Enltr  Bottom. 

Bot.  Where  arc  these  lads?  where  are  these 
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Quiti.  Bottom  I — 0  most  courageous  dny !  O 
molt  happy  hour! 

Sot.  Masters,  1  am  to  discourse  wonders: 
but  auk  me  not  what;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am 
no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  everything, 
right  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Dot.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell 
you,  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined :  get  your  ap- 
parel together ;  good  strings  to  your  beards,  new 


rihands  to  your  pumps;  meet  presently  at  the 
palace;  every  man  look  o'er  his  part)  for,  the 
short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In 
any  case,  let  Tiiisby  have  clean  linen;  and  let 
not  him  that  plays  the  lion,  pair  his  nails,  for 
they  shall  bang  out  for  the  lion's  claws.  And, 
most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlick,  for 
we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  to  hear  them  aay,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No 
words;  away;  go  away.  [Exaunt, 


Seen    I.— Th*   lamt.      Am    Apartment    m    At 
Palace  o/Tusseus. 

£nterTaisBUs,  HiProLTTA,  Pkilostrate,  Lords, 

and  Attendants. 

Hip.  "Tisstrange,myTheseus,tbattheseioven 

Tint.   More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may 

These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  bell  can  hold; 

That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantick. 

See*  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt ! 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a,  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 


The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  bath  strong  imagination; 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bearf 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 


Tktt.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lyt.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  on  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  1 


The*.  Come  now;  whet  masks,  what  dances 
shall  we  have, 
To  near  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  afler-supper  and  bed-lime? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  ore  in  hand  ?     Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philostratc. 

Philmt.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The*.  Say.  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this 
evening  ? 
What  mask?  whot  music?  How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  P 

PMhtt  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  rife; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 
[Giving  a  paper. 
LYSANDEH  read*. 
The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  sung, 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch,  (o  the  harp. 
Thts.  We  '11  none  of  that ;  that  have  I  told  my 
Imt, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
Lt  8  AH  DEE  read*. 
The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thrscian  singer  in  their  rage. 

The*.  This  is  an  old  device  \  and  it  was  played 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 
Lt  sander  read*. 
The  thriee  three  Mates,  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  lite  deceased  in  beggary. 
Thei.  That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

LrSANDEB  read$. 
A  tedious  brief  swne  of  young  Pyrsmus, 
And  his  lore  Thiibe  :  very  tragical  mirth. 
Thei.  Merry  end  tragical?  tedious  and  brief? 
That  ia,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 
Philott,  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long ; 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play  ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord  it  is  too  long ; 
Which  makes  it  tedious  :  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  titled. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehearsed,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 
The*.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 


And  now  have  toiled  their  (inbreathed  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
Thee.  And  we  will  hear  it 
Philtat.  No,  my  noble  lord, 
It  is  not  for  you  :  I  have  heard  it 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 

iely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

Tin-/.  1  will  hear  that  play : 

anything  cai 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it- 
Go,  bring  them  in:  and  take  your  plsees,  ladies. 
[Exit  I'UILOSTRATE. 

b  wretchedness  o'er- 


e  perishing. 
t,  you  shall  si 


that    work 


Philoit.    Hardhanded 
Athens  here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  n 


Hip.  I    love   not 
tbMgadf 
And  duty  in  " 

The*.  Why,  gentle  i 

Hip.  He  says  they  ci 
The*.  The  kinrkr  wi 

Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake  : 
And  what  poor  duty  ci 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 

them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloque 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least,  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Pbilobtrate. 
Thibet.  Bo  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is 

addrest. 
The*.  Let  him  approach.  [Fhmrithof  trumpet*. 


That  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.     To  shew  our  simple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in 

Wc  do  not  come  si  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.    That  you  should  here  repent  yon. 
The  actors  are  at  hand  ;  and  by  their  show, 
You  thai!  know  all  that  you  are  tike  to  know. 
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Lyt.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord : 
it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  hut  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue  i 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  hut  not  in 
government 

The*.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain; 
nothing  impaired,  hut  all  disordered.     Who  is  I 
next?  { 

Enter  Ptramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine, 
and  Lion,  at  in  dumb  show. 

Prologue. 
Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  od,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain ; 
This  man,  with  lime  and  roughcast,  doth  present 

Wall,— that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder : 
And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper ;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthorn,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  moonshine :  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  lion  hight, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall ; 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain : 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby' s  mantle  slain : 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And,  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  lion,  moonshine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[Exeunt  Prologue,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and 
Moonshine. 

Thes.  I  wonder  if  the  lion  he  to  speak. 
Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord:  one  lion  may, 
when  many  asses  do. 

Wall. 
In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befall, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 
And  such  a  wall  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole,  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  roughcast,  and  this  stone,  doth  shew 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The*.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 
better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

Thes.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence ! 


Enter  Ptramub. 

Ptramus. 

O  grim-looked  night !    O  night  with  hue  so  black  t 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not  I 
O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby' s  promise  is  forgot! 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Shew  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine 

eyne.  [Wall  holds  up  his  fingers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this  1 

But  what  see  I  ?     No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 

Cursed  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me ! 

Thes.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should 
curse  again. 

Bot.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not  "  De- 
ceiving me,"  is  Thisby 's  cue:  she  is  to  enter 
now,  and  1  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall. 
You  shall  see, — it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you : — 
yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Thisbe. 

0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans, 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me: 

My  cherry  lips  have  often  kissed  thy  stones : 
Thy  stones,  with  lime  and  hair,  knit  up  in  thee. 

Ptramus. 

1  see  a  voice  :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 

Thisby  1" 

Thisbe. 

My  love  f  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

Ptramus. 
Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace ; 
And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still. 

Thisbe. 
And  I,  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill. 

Ptramus. 
Not  Shafalus  to  Proems,  was  so  true. 

Thisbe. 
As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

Ptramus. 
O,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vfle  walL 

Thisbe. 
I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  alL 

Ptramus. 
Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway  f 

Thisbe. 
Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 

Wall. 
Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 
And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go. 

[Exeunt  Wall,  Ptramus,  and  Thisbe. 
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The:  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two 

Moonshine. 

neighbour*. 

All  that  I  hive  to  a;  in,  to  tell  yon  that  the  lan- 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so 

thorn  is  the  moon;  I,  the  mm  in  the  moon;  this 

wilful  to  henr  without  warning. 

thorubush,  niy  thornbush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dug. 

Hip.  Thiiii  the  silliest  slulf  that  ever  1  heard. 

Dem.  Wiry  all  these  should  be  in  the  lanthom ; 

The:  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows: 

for  they  are  in  ihe  moon.      But  silence ;  here 

nnil  tlic  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend 

cones  Thisbe. 

Ihcm, 

Enter  Tiiisre. 

Hip.  II  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 

Thisbe, 

theirs. 

This  is  old  Ninny's  tomli :    Where  is  my  loie  t 

T/in.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  1  hem  than  they 

LtOK. 

of  themselves,  tliey  mov  pass  for  excellent  men. 

Oh—                  [7V  Lion  ™r..— Thisbe  raw  tf. 

Here  come  two  noble  be'asts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The,.   Well  run.  Thisbe. 

Enirr  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Hip.   Well   shone,    mrjon.      Truly,    the   moon 

shines  with  a  good  grace. 
The:  Well  moused,  lion. 

You,  Indies,  you,  whose  gentle  heart*  do  fear 

The  smallest  monslroui  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  mid  cmabla  here, 

[The  Lion  itar,  Tmsnt's  mnnllt,  and  tzil 

Win  ii  linn  rough  in  wildest  rsge  doth  roar. 

Dem.   And  then  come  Pyramus. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

Ly:  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dim: 

Foi  if!  should  us  lion  come  in  strife 

Ptaamn, 

Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams; 

Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  my  life. 

The:   A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  it  good  con- 

I  think  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  to  bright: 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glimring  streams, 

Dent.  The  very  best  at  a  heast,  my  lord,  llint 

I  trust  to  taste  of  truett  Tliitby'*  sight. 

e'er  I  saw. 

But  ttny;— O  spite! 

Ly:  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

But  mark;— Poor  knight. 

Tlit:  True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Whttdiradful  dole  is  here  1 

Dem.   Not  so,  my  lord;   for  bis  valour  cannot 

Eyes,  do  you  see? 

carry  his  discretion ;  and  the  lux  carries  the  goose. 

The:  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 

his  valour;  for  the  goose  carries  nut  the  fox.    It 

0  dainty  duck  1    O  dearl 
Thy  mantle  good, 
What,  stained  with  blood  f 

is   well :    leave   it  to  his   discretion,    and    let  us 

Approach,  ye  furies  fell  1 
0  tiles!  come,  come i 

listen  to  the  moon. 

Moonshine. 

Cut  thread  and  thrum  . 

This  lanthom  doth  the  horned  moon  present: 

Quail,  enish,  conclude,  and  quell  1 

Dem.   He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his 

The:  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 

head. 

friend,  wnuld  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

The:  He  U  no  crescent,  and  bis  horns  are 

Hip.   Beahrcw  my  heart,  but  1  pity  the  man. 

invisible  within  the  circumference. 

PrRAUUl. 

Moonshine. 
This  Imi thorn  doth  the  horned  moon  present; 
Myself  the  man  P  BY  moon  du  teem  to  be. 

O,  wherefore,  nature,  didnt  thou  lions  frsme  t 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  defloured  my  dear  ; 
Which  it— no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame. 

That  lived,  thatloted,  thatliked,  fhatlookedwifh cheer 

77,rj.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest: 

Come,  tears,  cinfound  ; 

the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthom,  how  is 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 

it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ' 

The  pap  of  Pyramus: 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle : 
for  you  see  it  is  already  in  snaK. 

Ay,  lhat  left  pop, 
Where  heart  doili  hop: 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Hip.    I  am   weary  of  lliis   moon:    would   he 

Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled ; 

would  change ! 

Tliri.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 

My  soul  it  in  the  sky  : 

lhat  he  is  in  the  wane :  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light  1 

all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Moon,  take  thy  flight  1 

Ly:   Proceed,  moon. 

Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die  !              [Ow*. 

[Etit   MooNIKISM. 

,-                . 
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Dem.  No  die  but  an  ace  for  him ;  for  he  is 
but  one. 

Lya,  Less  than  an  ace,  man ;  for  he  is  dead ; 
he  is  nothing. 

The*,  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might 
yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hip,  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

The*.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight.  Here 
she  comes ;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Hip,  Methinks  she  should  not  use  a  long  one, 
for  such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better. 

Lys,  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet, 

Thisbe. 

Asleep,  my  love  T 

What,  dead,  my  dove  T 
O  Pyramus,  arise, 

Speak,  speak.     Quite  dumb  ? 

Dead,  dead  ?     A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

These  lily  lips, 

This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 

Are  gone,  are  gone  : 

Lovers,  make  moan  1 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

O  sisters  three, 

Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

Lay  them  in  gore, 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word  : — 

Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue ; 

And  farewell,  friends ; — 

Thus  Thisby  ends  :— 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  1  [Dies. 

Thet,  Moonshine  and  Hon  are  left  to  bury  the 
dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see 
the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask  dance  be- 
tween two  of  our  company. 

Thet,  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse ;  for  when  the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be 
blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  played 
Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe  s  garter, 
it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy :  and  so  it  is, 


truly ;  and  very  notably  discharged.     But  come, 
your  Bergomask :  let  your  epilogue  alone. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Clowns. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : 
Lovers  to  bed ;  't  is  almost  fairy  time. 
1  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  morn, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity, 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck,  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  churchway  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic :  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  Train. 

Obe.  Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light, 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire : 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tita.  First  rehearse  this  song  by  rote : 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note, 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

BONO,    AND    DANCE. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray ; 

To  the  best  bridebed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 

And  the  issue  there  create 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate ; 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be : 


And  the  biota  of  nature's  hud 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  standi 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  aueh  as  are 
Deapieed  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. — 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 
And  each  several  chamber  bleat. 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace : 
E'er  shall  it  in  safety  rest, 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 

Make  no  atay : 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day, 
[Exeunt  OBKSOM,  Tttakia,  and  Train. 


Puck.  If  we  shadowa  have  offended. 

Think  but  this  (and  all  is  mended), 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme, 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend: 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I  'm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long; 

Else  the  Pack  a  liar  calL 

80,  goodnight  unto  you  alL 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  [Exit. 
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"As  she  u  mine.  I  may  dispose  of  her : 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
Or  to  her  death  ;  according  to  our  law." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

By  a  law  of  Solon,  parents  had  an  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children.  It  suited  the  poet's  purpose 
to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  had  it  before. 

"  Tour  eyes  are  lode-stars." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  was  a  compliment  not  unfrequent  among  the  old 
poets.  The  lode-star  is  the  leading  or  guiding  star ;  that  is, 
the  pole-star.  The  magnet  is  for  the  same  reason  called  the 
lode-stone,  either  because  it  leads  iron,  or  because  it  guides 
the  sailor.  Milton  has  the  same  thought  in  "  L'Allxoxo  :" — 

"  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees ; 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  •yea." 

'•  Before  the  time  I  did  Lytander  see, 
Seemed  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me. 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell  /" 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Perhaps  every  reader  may  not  discover  the  propriety  of 
these  lines.  Hermia  is  willing  to  comfort  Helena,  and  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  triumph  over  her.  She,  therefore, 
bids  her  not  to  consider  the  power  of  pleasing  as  an  advan- 
tage to  be  much  envied  or  much  desired;  since  Hermia, 
whom  she  considers  as  possessing  it  in  the  supreme  degree, 
has  found  no  other  effect  of  it  than  the  loss  of  happiness. — 
Jomrtov. 

"  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry." 

Act  I.,  8cene  2. 

This  is  said  in  ridicule  of  the  ancient  Moralities  and 
Interludes.  Skelton's  "  Magvxvxckvcx  "  is  called  **  a  goodly 
interlude,  and  a  merry." 

"  Ton  shall  play  it  tn  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small 
as  you  will." — Act  L,  Scene  2. 

This  passage  shews  how  the  want  of  women  on  the  old 
stage  was  supplied.  If  they  had  not  a  young  man  who 
could  perform  the  part  with  a  face  that  might  pass  for 
feminine,  the  character  was  acted  in  a  mask ;  which  was  at 
that  time  a  part  of  a  lady's  dress  so  much  in  use,  that  it  did 
not  give  any  unusual  appearance  to  the  scene ;  and  he  that 
could  modulate  his  voice  in  a  female  tone  might  play  the 
woman  very  successfully.  Some  of  the  catastrophes  of  the 
old  comedies,  which  make  lovers  marry  the  wrong  women, 
are,  by  recollection  of  the  common  use  of  masks,  brought 
nearer  to  probability.  Prynne,  in  his  "  Hist&iomastix," 
exclaims  with  great  vehemence  through  several  pages,  be- 
cause a  woman  acted  a  part  in  a  play  at  Blackfriars,  in  the 
year  1626. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties. " 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Properties  are  whatever  articles  are  wanted  in  a  play  for 
the  actors,  dresses  and  scenes  excepted.  The  person  who 
delivers  them  out  is  called  the  property-man. 

TOL.  I.  3  E 


"  And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  orbs  here  mentioned  are  the  circles  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  fairies  upon  the  ground.    Drayton  says : — 

"  They  in  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  called  the  fairy  ground." 

"  The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  her  guards.  The  golden-coated  cowslips  are 
selected  as  pensioners  to  the  fairy  queen,  the  dress  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen-pensioners  being  very  splendid  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
men  being  generally  chosen  for  the  office.  These  glittering 
attendants  on  royalty  are  alluded  to  by  Dame  Quickly,  in 
the  "Mxnar  Wivxs  or  Wnrosox." 

"Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  thai  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Called  Robin  Goodfellow."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  account  given  of  this  "knavish  sprite,"  in  these 
lines,  corresponds  with  what  is  said  of  him  in  Harsenetfs 
"  Declaration,"  1603 :— "  And  if  that  the  bowl  of  curds  and 
cream  were  not  duly  set  out  for  Robin  Goodfellow,  the  friar, 
and  Sisse  the  dairymaid,  why  then  either  the  pottage  was 
burnt  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses  would  not  curdle, 
or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  vat  never 
would  have  good  head."  Scot  also  speaks  of  him,  in  his 
"  Discovxxy  or  Witchcraft  :m — "  Your  grandams'  maids 
were  wont  to  set  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him,  for  his  pains  in 
grinding  of  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at 
midnight  This  white  bread,  and  bread  and  milk,  was  his 
standing  fee." 

In  his  "Ntmphtdia"  (1619),  Drayton  thus  speaks  of 
Puck,  "  the  merry  wanderer  of  the  night :" — 

" This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt; 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt, 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt, 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter  nights,  out  of  the  way. 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay, 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us." 

"  The  nine-men'e  morris  isJUled  up  with  mud." 

Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

"  Nine-men's  morris  "  is  a  gamo  played  by  the  shepherds, 
&c,  in  the  midland  counties.  A  figure  is  made  on  the 
ground,  by  cutting  out  the  turf;  and  two  persons  take  eaoh 
nine  stones,  which  they  place  by  turns  in  the  angles,  and 
afterwards  move  alternately,  as  at  chess  or  draughts.  He 
who  can  place  three  in  a  straight  line,  may  then  take  off  any 
one  of  his  adversary's,  where  he  pleases,  till  one,  having  lost 
all  his  men,  loses  the  game. — Alchobnx. 

The  foregoing  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one. 
Some,  however,  have  thought  that  the  "  nine-men's  morris" 
here  means  the  ground  marked  out  for  a  morris-dance  per- 
formed by  nine  persons.— Ma  lows- 
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Chaucer,  in  hit "  Kvight's  Talk"  (from  which  Sbakspere 
if  supposed  to  have  derived  his  Theseus  and  Hippolyta)  has 
some  beautiful  lines  in  reference  to  the  rites  of  May: — 

"  Thus  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  it  fell  ones,  in  a  xnorne  of  May, 
That  Emelle,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
I  wot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two), 
Ere  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight, 
For  May  wol  hare  no  slogardie  a-night. 
The  seson  pricketh  every  gentil  herte, 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  starte, 
And  sayth,  'Arise,  and  do  thine  observance.' 


"  And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  take*  it  in  might,  not  merit." 

Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  what  dutifulness  tries  to  perform  without  ability, 
regardful  generosity  receives  with  complacency ;  estimating 
it  not  by  the  actual  merit  of  the  performance,  but  by  what  it 
might  have  been,  had  the  abilities  of  the  performers  been 
equal  to  their  seal. 

M  Will  it  please  you  to  eee  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergo- 
mask  dance  f" — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  pea- 
sants of  Bergomasco,  a  province  in  the  state  of  Venice,  who 
are  ridiculed  as  being  more  clownish  in  their  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  of  Italy. 

"I  am  tent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door." 

Act  V.,  Scene  fl. 

Cleanliness  was  always  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  invite 
the  residence  and  favour  of  the  fairies.    Drayton  says,— 

"  These  make  our  girls  their  sluttery  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue ; 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping." 

MTo  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door"  is  a  common  ex- 
pression for  to  sweep  the  dust  from  behind  the  door ;  a 
necessary  monition  in  large  old  houses;  where  the  doors  of 
halls  and  galleries  are  thrown  backward  and  seldom  shut. — 
Sivexx. 

"Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bridebed  will  we. 
Which  by  us  shall  blessid  be."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  bed  was  in  old  times  used 
at  all  marriages.  Sometimes,  during  the  benediction,  the 
married  couple  only  sat  on  the  bed.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
France,  on  frequent  occasions,  the  priest  was  improperly 
detained  till  midnight,  whilst  the  wedding  guests  rioted  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  made  use  of  language  that 
was  extremely  offensive  to  the  clergy,  and  injurious  to  the 
salvation  of  the  parties.  It  was,  therefore,  ordained,  in  the 
year  1577,  that  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  nuptial  bed 
should  for  the  future  be  performed  in  the  day-time,  or  at 
least  before  supper,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  of  their  nearest  relations  only. 


The  "  Midsummxb,  Night's  Dxxam  "  is,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether original,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  that 
ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet — the  fairy  machinery.  A  lew 
before  8hakspere  had  dealt  in  a  vulgar  and  clumsy  manner 
with  popular  superstitions;  but  the  sportive,  beneficent, 


invisible  population  of  the  air  and  earth,  long  since  esta- 
blished in  the  creed  of  childhood,  and  of  those  simple  as 
children,  had  never  for  a  moment  been  blended  with 
"  human  mortals "  among  the  personages  of  the  drama.— 
Hallam. 


In  the  "  Mimummeb,  Night's  D*bam  "  there  flows  a 
luxuriant  vein  of  the  boldest  and  most  fantastical  invention ; 
— the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  the  most  dissimilar 
ingredients,  seems  to  have  arisen  without  effort  by  some 
ingenious  and  lucky  accident;  and  the  colours  are  of  such 
clear  transparency,  that  we  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
variegated  fabric  may  be  blown  away  with  a  breath.  The 
fairy  world  here  described  resembles  those  elegant  pieces 
of  arabesque,  where  little  genii,  with  butterfly  wings,  rise 
half-embodied  above  the  flower-cups.  Twilight,  moonshine, 
dew,  and  spring-perfumes,  are  the  element  of  those  tender 
spirits ;  they  assist  Nature  in  embroidering  her  carpet  with 
green  leaves,  many-coloured  flowers,  and  dazzling  insects : 
in  the  human  world,  they  merely  sport  in  a  childish  and 
wayward  manner  with  their  beneficent  or  noxious  influences. 
Their  most  violent  rage  dissolves  in  good-natured  raillery; 
their  passions,  stripped  of  all  earthly  matter,  are  merely  an 
ideal  dream.  To  correspond  with  this,  the  loves  of  mortals 
are  painted  as  a  poetical  enchantment,  which*  by  a  contrary 
enchantment,  may  be  immediately  suspended,  and  then 
renewed  again. 

The  different  parts  of  the  plot;  the  wedding  of  Theseus, 
the  disagreement  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  the  flight  of  the 
two  pair  of  lovers,  and  the  theatrical  operations  of  the 
mechanics,  are  so  lightly  and  happily  interwoven,  that  they 
seem  necessary  to  each  other  for  the  formation  of  a  whole. 
Oberon  is  desirous  of  relieving  the  lovers  from  their  per- 
plexities, and  greatly  adds  to  them  through  the  misappre- 
hension of  his  servant,  till  he  at  last  comes  to  the  aid  of 
their  fruitless  amorous  pain,  their  inconstancy  and  Jealousy, 
and  restores  fidelity  to  its  old  rights. 

The  extremes  of  fanciful  and  vulgar  are  united  when  the 
enchanted  Titania  awakes  and  falls  in  love  with  a  coarse 
mechanic  with  an  ass's  head,  who  represents,  or  rather  dis- 
figures, the  part  of  a  tragical  lover.  The  droll  wonder  of 
the  transmutation  of  Bottom  is  merely  the  translation  of  a 
metaphor  in  its  literal  sense ;  but,  in  his  behaviour  during 
the  tender  homage  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  we  have  a  most 
amusing  proof  how  much  the  consciousness  of  such  a  head- 
dress heightens  the  effect  of  his  usual  folly. 

Theseus  and  Hippolyta  are,  as  it  were,  a  splendid  frame 
for  the  picture ;  they  take  no  part  in  the  acting,  but  appear 
with  a  stately  pomp.  The  discourse  of  the  hero  and  his 
Amazon,  as  they  course  through  the  forest  with  their  noisy 
hunting  train,  works  upon  the  imagination  like  the  fresh 
breath  of  morning,  before  which  the  shapes  of  night  dis- 
appear.— Schlkgxl. 

In  "  Thx  HAVDzrtTLL  or  Plxasavt  Delitzs"  (15841 
by  Clement  Robinson,  there  is  a  doleful  tale  of  "Ptbamos 
avd  Thisbs,"  well  meriting  the  epithet  of  "very  tragical 
mirth,"  although  apparently  written  in  serious  sadness.  It 
was  possibly  the  immediate  suggester.  of  8haksperr*s  bur- 
lesque : — 


«« 


A  NSW  80MMXT  OF  PTBAM0S  AMD  THISMS, 

"  You  dames  (I  say)  that  climb  the  mount 

Of  Helicon, 
Come  on  with  me,  and  give  account 

What  hath  been  done : 
Come  tell  the  chance,  ye  Muses  all, 

And  doleful  news, 
Which  on  these  lovers  did  befall, 

Which  I  accuse. — 
In  Babylon,  not  long  agone, 

A  noble  prince  did  dwell. 
Whose  daughter  bright  dimmed  each  one's  sight, 

So  far  she  did  excel. 


Al,J  lI».  !!Jn„  :l,.i,-  -i.J.m  Om  [own 
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).wi  Mil  Perie.  of  Pen 


IttJo)Cul«»atitai>f.[ 
II  jd  thought  to  Tlowed 
Thai,  while  ihe  itoyi  f 
Out  of  the  mud  *  Li,,,, 


rut.  with  hit  bright  bl 


elding  future  in  Ihe  mjtliologjr  of  the  Celt*.    BlKIIU 

Tbt  Peiiee  end  Drwi  of  lh*  ollcnUli  mn  {itu-tllded  bj 

ntiinl  belngj  (Willi  which    theti   im.glmlioru  10   tliicklj 
peopled  the  earth),  into  bright  01  beneficent  elvct.  and  black 


,  .    .       .... 


IE  jmnarcoptihla  de- 


ipiriu,  under  Lh* 

re  pernleilng  then  maliciuuii 

di  >l  i  ngulihel  the  jjwt'i  tful- 
subject,  from  hia  lubMqucal 
pom  of  the  ip-irltual  world 
which  he  engnfud  <c  eeere- 

id,   giving   (he    rein    to   lh* 


Kno  ind  CumiUi 


J  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

F  "Love's  labour"  ii  apparently  lost  on  the  hciuteous 
dime*  and  sprightly  courtiers  of  Navartc  and  France, 
poetic  readers    hue  still   id  be  grateful  for  the  nianj 

tiuc  tilings  that  his  inspiration  has  caused  his  votaries 

but  in  broad  and  miking  effects,  fur  it  really  ii  deficient 
in  dramatic  interest ;  itill  it  hai  an  infinite  variety  of 
biiaulies;  there  ii  a  rich  vein  of  gold  ruiiuinv  through 
the  lode,  although  the  earthy  mixture  u  greater  is 
proportion  than  in  moil  of  the  metal  from  the  tune 
prolific  mine.  The  character!  are  numerous  and  tell 
contrasted;  the  one  thing  wanting  to  them,  and  conse- 
.[!:<  mlv  to  Ebl  play,  !--  i'.  tci'mined  purpose.  Il  is,  how- 
ever, pleasant  to  contort  with  a  happy  lot  of  Fortune's 
irve  out  penance  Tor  ttuuiKelns  limply  to  g.-t  rid  of  tbeir  superfluous  leisure! 
do  throughout  the  long,  delightful,  summer  day,  but  to  amuse,  bailie,  laud,  and 


ick  and  Beatrice,  and  well 
.d  intellectual  gift!,  advance 
id  the  "  Maid  of  grace  and 
is  not  without  its  interest 
delicacies  of  a  book."  The 
aolmastcr'i  table-talk  ;— an 
■  iiiu.'.iifd  laTBfvMiDtatlBn  of 


darlings,  who  seecn  to 
and  who  have  nothing 
depreciate  each  other,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  lime  and  business,  vice  and  aor. 

liiiun  and  Rosaline  have  been  often  noted  at  the  precunort  of  Bened 
deserve  ihc  compliment.  The  King  and  Princess,  in  their  general  courtesy  ai 
much  more  than  conventional  claim  to  the  title  cf  "  Matchless  Navarre,"  a 
complete  majesty."  The  scholastic  enthusiasm  of  Holofemct  and  Nathanie 
to  those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Curate,  have  "  lesrned  lo  (red  upon  the 
sentence  in  which  this  phrase  occurs,  rivals,  in  merit,  his  praise  of  the  Sdi 
eulogium,  which  Johnson  (an  unexceptionable  judge  in  such  n  case),  calls,  " 
colloquial  excellence." 

Costard  is  admirable  throughout,— hating  the  occasional  coarseness,  which  he  shares  with  his  betters 
in  the  tcene.  Hit  mode  of  meeting  the  accusation  of  Armsdo,  in  the  first  Act,  would  have  been  worthy 
of  Touchstone,  Launcelut,  or  Festo.  Equally  good  is  his  overflowing  delight  in  the  witty  impertinence 
of  Moth;  his  exaltation,  on  successfully  standing  for  "  Pompion  Ihc  Great,"  though  "he  knows  not  the 
degree  of  the  worthy  ;"  and  his  triumphant  com  passion  on  the  histrionic  failure  of  Ihc  poor  Curate:  "  He 
ia  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth,  and  a  very  good  bowler ;  but  for  Alexander,  alat !  you  see  how 
it  is  j  a  little  o'er  parted," 

Among  the  finer  passages  of  the  play  (albeit  they  abound  beyond  the  power  of  enumeration),  ale 
Hiron't  enthusiastic  praise  of  Rosaline ;  her  description  of  him  i  his  expostulation  with  the  King  and 
Courtiers,  in  the  first  Act ;  and  his  glowing  limdalion  of  love  and  women  in  the  last.  Duinain's  exquisite 
Sonnet,  "  On  ■  Day,"  must  not  be  forgotten :  nor  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Owl  and  the  Cuckoo  :■■  words 
which,  married  to  the  exquisite  music  of  Ame,  contribute  to  form  as  auspicious  a  conjunction  as  ever 
was  ratified  at  the  altar  of  Apollo. 

At  whal  time  the  first  edition  of  this  play  appeared  is  altogether  uncertain  ;  probably  about  1GD0  i  it 
il,  undoubtedly,  one  of  Shakspere's  esrlicr  productions.  The  edition  of  1508  bit  the  following  title:  "  A 
pleasant  conceited  comedie,  called  Loves  Labors  Lout.  As  it  was  presented  befote  her  Highnet 
thit  lsst  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Slmkcspere."  The  drama  was,  probably,  on 
various  accounts  especially  pleasing  to  Elisabeth.  The  voluntary,  yet  unwilling,  maiden  Queen — she 
who  was  to  peevishly  jealous  of  the  marriage  of  her  maids  of  honour—must  have  relished  intensely  the 
postponement  of  so  many  sexual  unions  "  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,'"  with  a  tnlerible  prospect  of  the 
matches  failing  altogether.  The  learning  of  the  pedants  must  have  been  anything  but  caviaie  to  Ihc 
accomplished  pupil  of  Ascham  :  while  the  grandiloquence  of  Aruiado  would  provoke  a  smile,  both  for 
herself  and  the  author,  from  the  lion-hearted  woman  who  had  so  heroically  defied  alike  the  thunder  and 
the  mnchinations  of  the  wily  and  redoubtable  Philip. 

"It  ia  not  unimportant  (says  Mr.  Cnleridira)  lo  notice  how  strong  a  presumption  the  diction  and 
allusions  of  this  play  afford,  that,  though  Shakspere's  acquirements  in  the  dead  languages  might  not  be 


Scene  I.— Navarre.  A  Park,  with  a  Palace 


Ktng.  Let  Tame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their 

Live  registered  upon  our  brasen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  ua  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  apite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  ahall  bate  his  scythe's  keen 

edge. 
And  make  ua  heira  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors! — for  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 


And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 

Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force: 

Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  | 

Our  court  shall  be  a  little  academe. 

Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 

You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 

Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me, 

My  fellow  scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 

That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here : 

Your  oathe  are  peat,  and  now  subscribe  your 

That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein  t 
If  you  are  armed  to  do  as  sworn  to  do, 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too. 


Long.  I  amrevilved;  'LitbulathreeyearV  fast; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  lu«v  Iran  pale* ;  and  dainty  bill 
Make  rich  the  rib*,  but  bankerout  the  wita. 

Hum.   My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified. 
The  grower  manner  of  due**  world  i  delights 
He  thrown  upon  the  gruwt  world's  baser  slave*. 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die; 
With  oil  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.   I  can  but  nay  their  protestation  Orel : 
So  much,  dear  liege,  1  have  already  wora ; 
That  la,  lo  live  and  itudy  liere  three  yean. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observnncci  : 
Ai,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term; 
Which  1  hope  will  !>  n..t  mnlLM  there: 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  imirh  no  food ; 
And  but  one  rural  on  every  day  beside ; 
The  which  I  hope  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  deep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  I  he  day 
(When  I  wai  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day) ; 
Which  1  hope  well  U  not  enrolled  there  : 
O,  these  are  barren  laaka,  too  hard  to  keep; 
Not  to  tee  ladies, — study, — -fart, — not  sleep. 

Xing.  Your  oath  ii  paaacd  to  paaa  away  front 

liirrm.  Let  mt  say  no.mylioge, an  ifyou please; 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace, 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  yean'  space. 

Long,  You  i wore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 

Diroa.  I)y  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  1  swore  in 

What  ii  the  end  of  study  f— let  me  know. 
King.  Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from 

King.   Ay,  that  is  study's  godlike  recompense. 

Iliron.  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know  : 
Ai  thin,—  To  study  where  1  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid: 
Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-n-kceping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so, 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  he  doth  not  know  : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  1  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  h in der study  tjuite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Biron.   Why,  all  delights  ore  vain  ;  and  that 

Which,  witli  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain  : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  bonk, 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 


Doth  faintly  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  took : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  Uglit  of  light  beguile: 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dork  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  •  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  bis  heel. 

And  give  him  light  iii.it  was  it  blinded  by- 
Study  ii  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep- st arched  withaaucy  knki; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  axed  star. 
Have  no  snore  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Titan  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
i  i.tniw,  is  to  know  nought  but  fame  , 
And  every  godfather  can  give  ■  name. 

King.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against 
reading  I 

Burn.   Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good   pro- 

Long.  He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow 
the  weeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese 

*  are  n- breeding. 
Dum.  How  follows  that* 
Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dura.  In  reason  nothing. 
Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.  Bir6n  is  like  an  envious  sneapbg  frost, 
That  biles  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 
Biron.   Wei),   say   I    nm ;    why  should   proud 

Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  1 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows  ; 
But  like  of  each  lliing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  house  lo  unlock  the  little  gmta. 

King.  Well,  sit  you  out:  go  home,  Birfin ;  adieu  I 

Biron.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And  though  1  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  eon  say. 
Yet  confident  I  '11  keep  what  1  have  swore, 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper,  let  me  read  the  same; 
And  to  the  Btritt'sl  decrees  I  11  write  my  nnme. 

King.  How  well  lhi»  yielding  rescues  thee  from 
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Long.  Four  days  ago. 
Biron.  Let's  see  the  penalty. 

Reads. 
"  On  pain  of  losing  her  tongue." — 

Who  devised  this  penalty  ? 
Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 
Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 
Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread 

penalty. 
Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility. 

Reads. 

"  Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman 
within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such 
public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  shall  possibly 
devise."— 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter,  with  yourself  to 
speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace  and  c6mplete  majesty,— 
About  surrender-up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain, 

Or  vainly  comes  the  admirld  princess  hither. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords? — why,  this  was 
quite  forgot. 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot ; 
While  it  doth  studv  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should  : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
T  is  won  as  towns  with  fire  ;  so  won,  so  lost 

King.  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this 
decree ; 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times,  within  this  three  years' 
space : 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born  ; 

Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name  : 

[Subscribes. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame  : 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me  ; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  there  is :    our  court  you  know 
is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  m  his  brain  . 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony ; 

VOL.  I.  8  * 


A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate, 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
But  I  protest,  1  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight 

Long.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our 
sport ; 
And  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  letter,  and  Costard. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

Biron.  This,  fellow  :  what  wouldst  ? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for 
I  am  his  grace's  tharborough :  but  I  would  see 
his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

DulL  Signior  Arme — Arme — commends  you. 
There's  villany  abroad ;  this  letter  will  tell  you 
more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching 
me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in 
God  for  high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God 
grant  us  patience ! 

Biron.  To  hear?  or  forbear  hearing? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh 
moderately  ;  or  to  forbear  both. 

Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give 
us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning 
Jaquenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken 
with  the  manner. 

Biron.  In  what  manner  ? 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all 
those  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor- 
house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park ;  which,  put  together, 
is  in  manner  and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for 
the  manner, — it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak 
to  a  woman :  for  the  form, — in  some  form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir. 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction ;  and 
God  defend  the  right ! 

Khg.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

Kino  reads. 

"  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent,  and  sole 
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domiDalor  of  Navarre,   my  soul's  earlb't  Coil, 
and  body's  fostering  pntron," — 
Cuct.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

Kino  read: 
"So  it  is."— 

Cost.  It  may  be  to;  but  if  lie  any  it  is  so,  lie 
is,  in  (tiling  true,  but  so. 
King,  Peace! 


md  every  man  that  dare  a 


Coit be  to  me 

not  light! 

King.  No  words! 

Coil. of  other  men'a  secret*,  I  beseech  you. 

King  read*. 

"  So  it  fa,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melancholy, 

I    did   com  mend    tho    Mark  .oppressing    humour   to 

the    most    wholesome    physic   of    thy    health-giving 


air;  and,  a*  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to 
walk.  The  time  when?  About  the  sixth  hour; 
when  beasts  molt  grate,  birds  bent  peck,  and  men  sit 
down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper. 
So  much  for  the  time  when.  Now  for  the  ground 
which  ;  which,  1  mean,  T  walked  upon  .  it  is  ycleped 
thy  park.  Then  for  the  place  where ;  where,  1  mean, 
I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous 
event,  (hat  draweth  from  my  suow-wliite  pen  the 
ebon -coloured  ink,  which  here  thou  viewest,  l>e- 
holdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  But  to  the  place 
where,— it  standuth  north. north-east  and  by  east 
from  the  west  corner  of  thy  curious -knotted  ganleu  ! 
there  did  I  ace  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base 
minnow  of  thy  mirth," — 

Cbat  Me. 

King  read*. 

"  that  unlettered  small-knowing  soul," — 

CM.  Me. 

Kino  read*. 

"  that  shallow  vassal,"— 


KtKO  read*. 
a  I  remember,  bight  Costard," — 


ElNG  read*. 
"  sorted  and  conaortad,  contrary  to  thy  est*- 


bliabed  proclaimed  edict  mid  continent  canon,  with — 
with — O  with — but  with  this  1  passion  to  say  where- 
with," 

Call 

■With 

a  wench. 

King  read*. 

female 

or,   fc 
Him 
have 

child  of  our  gr 
r   thy  more  .wee 
1  (as  my  c-ver-es 

ndm 
und 

ther   Eve,   a 

duty  pricks 
the  meed  of 

Jul! ;  a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  hearing,  and 
Bull.  Me,  an't  shall  please  you;  I,  Antony  Dull, 
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King  reads. 

"  For  Jaqucnctta  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 

called,  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid 
swain),  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury; 
and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her 
to  trial.  Thine,  in  all  compliments  of  devoted  and 
heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

"  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but 
the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst. — But,  sirrah, 
what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprison- 
ment to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir ;  I  was  taken 
with  a  damosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir;  she 
was  a  virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied  too;  for  it  was  proclaimed 
virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity ;  I  was 
taken  with  a  moid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence :  you 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton 
and  porridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. 
My  lord  Bir6n,  see  him  delivered  o'er : — 
And  go  wc,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  ptrongly  sworn. 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Longaville,  and  Dumain. 
Bit-on.  1 11  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is, 
I  was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaqucnetta  is 
a  true  girl :  and  therefore,  Welcome  the  sour  cup 
of  prosperity!  Affliction  may  one  day  smile 
again,  and  till  then,  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Park.   Arm  ado's 

House, 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 


Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no;  O lord,  sir,  no! 
Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melan- 
choly, my  tender  juvenal? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  work- 
ing, my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 
i        Moth.Why  tender  j  u  renal  ?  why  tender  juvenal  ? 
Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which 
we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent 
title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 
Arm.  Pretty  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir  ?  I  pretty,  and  my 
saying  apt  ?  or,  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  ? 
Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 
Moth,  Little  pretty,  because  little.   Wherefore 
apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 
Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 
Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 
Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 
Arm,  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 
Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 
Arm.  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers.  Thou 
neatest  my  blood. 
Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 
Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 
Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary ;  crosses 
love  not  hhn.  [Aside. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with 
the  duke. 
Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 
Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told? 
Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fits  the  spirit  of 
a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir. 
Arm.  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then  I  am  sure  you  know  how  much 
the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 
Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 
Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study? 

Now  here  is  three  studied  ere  you  '11  thrice  wink  :— 

and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  "  years"  to  the  word 

three,  and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the 

dancing  horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm,  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher.  [Aside. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love  i 

and  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in 

love  with  a  base  wench.      If  drawing  my  sword 
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against  the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver 
me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would 
take  desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any 
French  courtier  for  a  new-devised  courtesy.  I 
think  scorn  to  sigh ;  methinks  I  should  out-4 
■wear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy :  what  great  men 
have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth,  Hercules,  master: 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules ! — More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let 
them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Sampson,  master:  he  was  a  man  of 
good  carriage,  great  carriage  ;  for  he  carried  the 
town-gates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter :  and  he 
was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Sampson  I  strong-jointed 
Sampson!  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much 
as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in 
love  too. — Who  was  Sampson's  love,  my  dear 
Moth? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the 
two,  or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir;  and  the  best  of 
them  too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers : 
but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks 
Sampson  had  small  reason  for  it.  He  surely 
affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and 
red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are 
masked  under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant 

Moth.  My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue 
assist  me  I 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child  ;  most  pretty 
and  pathetical ! 

Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shewn  : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason 
of  white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King 
and  the  Beggar  ? 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a 
ballad  some  three  ages  since,  but  I  think  now 
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tis  not  to  be  found;  or  if  it  were,  it  would 
neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  the  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedent  Boy,  I  love  that  country  girl  that  I 
took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard ; 
she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love 
than  my  master.  [Aside. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that  's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past 

Enter  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no 
delight  nor  no  penance  ;  but  he  must  fast  three 
days  a-weck.  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her 
at  the  park ;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day-woman. 
Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  my  self  with  blushing. — Maid! 

Jaq.  Man ! 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That  *s  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  arc  ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  ? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull.  Come  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquenetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences, 
ere  thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope  when  I  do  it,  I  shall 
do  it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;   away. 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir ;  I  will  fast 
being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose ;  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  sec  ? 

Cost.  Nny  nothing,  Master  Moth,  but  what 
they  look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be 
silent  in  their  words,  and  therefore  I  will  say 
nothing.  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience 
as  another  man,  and  therefore  I  can  he  quiet 

[Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 


ACT  II. — SCESE  I. 


LOVE'S  LABOTTE'S  LOST. 


Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  U  base, 
where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  gmded  by  her 
fool,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  he  for- 
sworn (which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood) 
if  I  lore :  and  how  can  that  he  true  love,  which 
it  falsely  attempted!  Love  is  a  familiar;  love  is 
a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angul  but  love.  Yet 
Sampson  was  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent 
strength  ;  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he 
Lad  a  Tery  good  wit.      Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too 


bard  for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much 
odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and 
second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn;  the  pa*- 
saelo  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not: 
his  disgrace  is  to  he  called  boy,  but  his  glory  it 
to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour!  rust,  ropivrl  he 
still,  drum!  for  your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he 
luvetb.  Assist  me,  some  en  temporal  god  of  rhyme; 
for  1  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet.  Devise,  wit ; 
write,  nen  ;  for  1  am  lor  whole  volumes  in  folio. 
{Exit. 


Enter  the  Pbihcesb  or  France,  Rosaline,  Maria, 
Katharine,  Bovet,  Lords,  and  olier  AttenA- 

Boyet.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest 

Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends  ; 

To  whom  he  sends  ;  and  what  'a  his  embassy : 

Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 

To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 

Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 

Matchless  Navarre  :  tbe  plea  of  no  leas  weight 

Than  Aquitoin;  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 

Ik  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace. 

As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 

When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 

And  prodigally  gave  thein  all  to  you. 

Prin.  Good  Lord  Boy  et,  my  beauty,  though  but 

Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues : 


;  I  am  leu  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
I  Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
I  In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasktff — good  Boyet, 
I    You  arc  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 

Doth  noUt  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
I   Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years, 
i   No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
|   Therefore  to  us  seemeth  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthineM,  we  single  you 
Aa  our  best-moving  lair  solicitor : 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  King  or  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend, 
Like  humbly- vi  sup  ed  suitors,  his  high  will. 
Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 
IExU. 
j        Prin.    All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours 

i   Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lord, 

|  That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke  ? 


LOVE'S    LABOUR'S  LOST. 


ACT  n. —  BCKXB   i. 


Ill  Lord.    l.ongnvillc  is  one. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man! 

Mm .  I  know  lil- 1'.  mmlam:  at  a  marriage  feast. 
Lord  Pcrigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
'   dconbridge  soletniiised. 
In  Nirmandy  saw  I  this  Longeville: 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed ; 
Well  Sited  iii  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms: 
Nothing  becomes  lum  ill  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stniu  with  any  soil), 
I;  a  sharp  wit  matchei!  with  ton  blunt  n  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  tut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  Come  within  his  power 

Pria.  Somenierry  mocking  lord,  belike;  la'tso? 

Mar.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours 

Prin.  Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they 
grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  I 

Kalh.  The  young  Domain,  n  well-iiccomplishcil 

Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved: 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 

For  he  hath  wit  to  make  on  ill  shape  good. 

And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  bad  no  wit. 

I  snw  him  at  the  Duke  Alenfon's  once; 

And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 

Is  my  report,  to  his  great  worthiness. 


I 


Hoi.  Another  of  theM  student"  at  that  lime 
Was  there  with  him  :   if  I  have  hoard 
Birdn  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal: 

I  !  :  ■■  .  :      .  ■  i..-i   I'..!-  lii-  v.  i'  : 

For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  cnteli. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  oar*  piny  truant  nt  his  tales, 
Anil  younger  hearing*  ore  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  dWaui  sc. 

I'ih,.  (iud  bless  my  ladies!  ore  they  all  in  love; 
Tlul  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornament*  of  praise? 

Afar.   Here  comes  Boyet. 

R  crater  BorET. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord! 

Jiogct.  Navarre  hntl  notice  nfyuiir  fair  approach; 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  onth 
Were  all  addrc*sed  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  1  came.    Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt : 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field 
(Lilu  one  that  dunes  lure  to  besiege  his  court), 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath, 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [Tlir  Ladies  moti. 


ACT  II. — SCEITS  I. 


LOVE'S  LAHOTJS'S  LOST. 


Enter  King,  Lonoatillb,  Dumaih,  Biron,  and 
Attendants. 

King,  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of 

Prin.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  welcome 
I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high 
to  be  yours    and  welcome  to  the  wild  fields  too 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my 

frin.  I  will  be  welcome,  then  ;   conduct  me 

thither. 
King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady;  I  have  sworn  an 

oath. 
Pr'm.   Our  lady  help  my  lord!  he'll  be  for- 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my 
will. 

Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it;  will,  and  no- 
thing else. 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

frin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were 

Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
[  hear  your  grace  halh  sworn  out  housekeeping  ■ 
Tis  deadly  sin  tu  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it : 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit. 

[Givet  a  paper. 

King.  Madam,  1  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Prin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away  ; 
For  you  II  prove  perjured  if  you  make  mc  stay. 

Biraii.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

Rot,  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 
i  it,  then, 
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Biron.  I  know  you  did. 
Rot.  How  needless 

To  ask  the  question  ! 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick.  I 

Rot.  Tis  long  of  you  that  spurnie  with  such 

questions. 
Biron.  Your  wit's  too  hot;  it  speeds  too  fast; 

'twill  tire. 
Rot.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 
Biron.  What  time  o' day  f 
Rot.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 
Biron.  How  fair  befal  your  mask  ! 
Ro>.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 
Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers  1 
Rot.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 
Biron.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 
King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns; 


Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum 

Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wan. 

But  say  that  lie,  or  we  (as  neither  have), 

Itfi'i'ivt'd  llml  sum;   j,'t  [here  remains  unpaid 

A  hundred  thousand  un.re    in  surety  uf  the  which, 

One  part  ■  ■'   '.qui tain  is  bound  to  us, 

Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 

If  then  the  king  your  father  will  rellore 

But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 

We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquttuin, 

And  hold  fair  friendship  ivith  his  majesty  i 

But  tliat,  it  seems,  h   Jittlc  purpose tli, 

For  here  he  doth  demand  Ju  have  repaid 

A  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  not  demands, 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

To  have  his  title  live  in  A  qui  tain ; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal. 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From   reason's   yielding,  your  fair  self  should 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 
And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much 

And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 

In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 

Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest  I  never  heard  of  it; 
And  if  you'll  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word  i — 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances. 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  ollicera 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Dogcl.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 

Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound: 
To-inorrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  wluch  interview, 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness. 
You  may  not  came,  Fair  princess,  in  my  gates; 
But  hero  without  you  shall  he  30  received, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  fare- 
well - 
To-morrow  we  shall  visit  you  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 
grace  I 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee,  in  every  place  I 
[ExeuiU  Kino  and  hit  Train. 
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LOVE'S  LABOTJB'S  LOST. 


ACT  n. — SCUTE  I. 


Biron.  Lady,  1  will  commend  you  to  my  own 
heart 

jRof/Pray  you,  do  my  commendations;  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  it. 

Biron.  I  would  you  heard  it  groan. 

Bot.  Is  the  fool  sick  f 

Biron.  Sick  at  the  heart 

Bon.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good? 

Rot.  My  physic  says,  "  Ay." 

Biron.  Will  you  prick 't  with  your  eye  ? 

Bo*.  No  poynt,  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life ! 

Rot.  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word:  what  lady  is  that 
same? 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alencon,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dum.  A  gallant  lady !  Monsieur,  fare  you  well ! 

[Exit. 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word:  what  is  she  in 
the  white? 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  if  you  saw  her  in 
the  light 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light :  I  desire 
her  name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire 
that  were  a  shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter? 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended : 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  cholcr  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be. 

[Exit  LONOAVILLE. 

Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 
Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 
Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 
Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 
Biron.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  adieu ! 
Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 
[Exit  Biron. — Ladies  unmask. 
Afar.  That  last  is  Bir6n,  the  merry  madcap 

lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at 

his  word. 
Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to 

board. 
Afar.  Two  hot  shecps,  marry ! 
Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 


Afar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that  finish 
the  jest? 
i       Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Offering  to  kitt  her. 
Afar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast ; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 
Afar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling :  but,  gentles, 
agree: 
The  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  bookmen ;  for  here  'tis  abused. 
Boyet.  If  my  observation  (which  very  seldom 
lies), 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 
Prin.  With  what  t 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle  "af- 
fected." 
Prin.  Your  reason  ? 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their 
retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eyesight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair : 
Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye. 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  where  they 

were  glassed, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  passed. 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes . 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Prin.  Come,  to  our  pavilion:  Boyet  is  dis- 
posed— 
Boyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words  which  his 
eye  hath  disclosed : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Rot.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak 'st 

skilfully. 
Afar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns 

news  of  him. 
Bos.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother;  for  her 

father  is  but  grim. 
Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
Afar.  No. 

Boyet.  What,  then,  do  you  see  ? 
Bos.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me.        [Exeunt. 
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KCENlt  I. — Another  pari  of  the  Park.  1 

.Eh/st  Abhado  and  Moth.  | 

/i.rm.    Warble,   child ;    mane   passionate   my   ■ 


e  of  hearing. 


Moth  tingt. 

Coticolinel 

Arm.  Sweet  air!— Go,  tenderness  of  yean' 
take  this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  imam, 
bring  him  festinately  hither :  I  must  employ  him 
in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Manter,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a 


French  brawl? 
Arm.  Howmeai 

Moth.  No,  my  c> 


'at  thou?  brawling  in  French? 
mplete  master :  but  to  jig  off 
a  tune  at  the  tongue'a  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  I 
feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids ;  sigh 
a  note,  and  sing  a  note;  sometime  through  the 
throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love; 
aometinie  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up 
love  by  smelling  love :  will:  your  hat,  penthouse- 
like,  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms 
crossed  on  your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit 
on  a  spit;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a 
man  after  the  old  painting;  and  keep  not  1 00  long 
in  one  tune,  but  a  anip  and  away.  These  arc 
complements,  these  arc  humours;  these  betray 
nice  wenches  that  would  be  betrayed  without 
these ;  and  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you 
note,  men  ?)  that  moat  are  affected  to  these. 
Arm.  Howhaat  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 
vol,  t.  3  a 


Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.  But  O !  but  O  !— 

Moth.  the  hobby-hone  is  forgot 

Arm.  Cnllest  thou  my  love,  hobby-hone  ? 

Math.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a 
colt,  and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But 
have  you  forgot  your  love? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Math.  Negligent  student!  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Math.  And  out  of  heart,  master:  all  (hose 
three  I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove? 

Math.  A  man,  if  I  live;  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant : — By  heart  you  love 
her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her;  in 
heart  you  love  lier,  because  your  heart  is  in  loTe 
with  her;  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being 
out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.   And   three  times  as  much  more,  and 


lollihl 


it  all. 


Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain;  he  must  carry 

me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised,  a  horse 
to  be  ambassador  for  an  aasl 

Arm.  Ha,  ha!  what  sayest  thou? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass 
upon  the  horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaitedi 
but  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short;  away. 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  air. 


Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious? 
I*  not  lend  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  alow? 

Moth.  Minimi,  honest  master;  or  rather,  mai- 
ler. DO. 

Arm.   I  lay,  lead  is  slow. 

MM.  Yon  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so : 

Ii  that  lead  slow  which  is  tired  from  a  gun! 

Arm.   Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 
lie  reputes  me  a  cannon  ;  and  the  bullet,  that  '■ 

he:— 
1  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Math.  Thump  then,  and  1  flee.      [Exit. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  Juvenal ;  voluhle  and  free 
of  grace ! — 
By  Ihy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy 

Most  rude  me  In  nt  hoi)',  tabor  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  returned. 

Re-enter  Mom  and  Coitihd. 

Moth.   A  wonder,  mastci ;  here  's  a  Costard 
broken  in  a  shin. 

Arm.  Some  enigma,  mine  riddle:  come,  thy 
I' envoi/;  begin. 

Cotl.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V  envoy  ;  no  salve 
in  them  all,  sir.  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  ylnin  plan- 
Lain }  no  r  envoy,  ao  I' envoy  ;  no  salve,  sir,  hut 
a  plantain! 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforeest  laughter;  thy 
lilly  thought,  my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs 
provokes  me  la  ridiculous  smiling :  O,  pardon 
ine,  my  stars !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salvo 
for  renvoi/,  and  the  word  t' envoy  for  n  salve  I 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other!  is  not 
f  envoy  a  salve  f 

Arm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been 

I  will  example  it: 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  hut  three: 

There  s  the  moral.     Now  the  l' envoy. 

Moth.   1  will  add  the  I' envoy;  say  the  moral 

Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three: 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

And  stayed  the  odds,  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
with  my  t' envoy  : — 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Mrlh.   A  good  I' envoy,  eliding  in  the  goose: 
would  you  desire  more? 


Coil.  The  boy  hatli  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose  : 
that's  flat:— 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  f«L 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and 

Let  me  see  a  fat  I'  envoy  ;  ay,  that 's  a  fat  goose. 
Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither  ;  how  did  this 

argument  begin? 
Moth,    By  saying   tlmt  a  Costard  Was  broken 

Then  culled  you  for  the  V  envoy. 

Coil.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain.     Thus  came 
your  argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  t' envoy,  the  goose  that  yon 

And  he  ended  the  market. 

Arm.  Hut  tell  me;  how  was  there  a  Costard 
broken  in  a  shinf 

Moth.   I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Coal.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth!  I  will 
speak  that  I'tnvoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Coir.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Coil.  0,  marry  nit  Up  one  Fiances] — I  smell 
Some  V envoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  1  mean,  setting  thee 
at  liberty,  eufreedoming  thy  person :  tliou  wert 
immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Colt.  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my 
purgation,  and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  ihy  liberty,  set  thee  from 
durance;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee 
nothing  hut  this  : — Bear  this  significant  to  the 
country  maid  Jaquenetta .  there  is  remuneration 
[•living  him  money]  ;  fur  the  best  ward  of  mine 
honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents,  Moth,  fol- 
low. [Eiit. 

M'Ah.    Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signior  Costard, 
adieu. 


My  sweet 
incony  Jet 


'  man's  flesh  !    my 

[E^tUmm 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remune- 
ration !  O,  that 's  the  Latin  word  for  three  far- 
things— remuneration.  "What's  the  price  of 
this  inkle  J" — "A  penny." — "No,  I  '11  give  you  a 
remuneration."  Why,  it  carries  it. — Remunera- 
tion !  why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown. 
I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 


Biron.  O,  my  good  knave,  Costard  !    exceed- 
ingly well 

Coil.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  riband 
I  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 
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Biroti.  What 
Cost.  Many,  air,  halfpenny-farthing. 
Biron.  O,  why  then,  throe-farthings  worth  of 
ailk. 

Cost.  I  thank  jour  worship:  God  he  with  you  I 

Biron.  O,  slay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee: 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cmt.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir? 

Biron.  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cut.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  «ir:  fare  you  well. 

Biron.  O,  thou  knoweat  not  what  it  in. 

Cott.  I  ahull  know,  air,  when  I  have  done  it 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cult.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark, 
slave,  it  is  but  this  : — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady; 
When  tongues  apeak  sweetly,  then  they  name 

her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her:  ask  for  her; 
And  to  her  white  hand  aee  thou  do  commend 
This  sealed-up  counsel.     There 's  thy  guerdon ; 
go.  [Gifts  him  money. 

Cost.  Garden, — Osweet  ganlon!  better  than  re- 
muneration i  eleven -pence  farthing  better.  Most 
aweet  gardon ! — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print — Gar- 
don— remuneration  !  [Exit. 

Biron.  O!  and  I,  forsooth,  in  love!    I,  that 
have  been  love's  whip  j 


A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh; 

A  critic ;  nay,  a  night-watch  constable; 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 

Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent! 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boyj 

This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid; 

Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontent*. 

Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces, 

Sole  imperator  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors;  O  my  little  heart! 

And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop ! 

What  P— I !— I  sue !— I  seek  a  wife ! 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  cloak, 

Stills-repairing;  ever  out  of  frame; 

And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch, 

But  being  watched  that  it  may  still  go  right  I 

Nay,  to  be  periured,  which  it  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all  I 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard: 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her!— to  watch  for  her! — 

To  pray  for  her!    Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  hia  almighty  dreadful  little  might 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan  | 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 
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Scesk  I.— Another  part  of  tht  Park. 

And,  out  of  question,  so  It  ia  sometimes  ; 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  Crimea, 

Enter  ihe  PniNCESS,  ROSALINE,  MARIA,  KaTHA- 

When,  for  fame's  take,  for  praise,  an  outward 

RIhe,  DOYET,  Lords,  Attendants,  iinJ  a  Forester. 

Pti'n.   Wu   that  the  king,  that  ipufTed   his 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 

hone  so  bard 

As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 

Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill? 

The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.  I  know  not ;  but  1  think  it  wns  not  be. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  bold  that  self-sove- 

Prin. Whoe'er  he  was,  he  shewed  a  mount- 

reignty 

ing  mind. 

Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 

Wisil,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  dispatch ; 

Lords  o'er  their  lords? 

On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 

Prist,  Only  for  praise :  and  praise  we  may  afford 

Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 

To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 

Enter  CoSTAJtD. 

A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin.  Here  comes  a  member  of  Ihe  common- 

Prin. I  thank  my  beauty,  lam  fair.thatshoot; 

wealth. 

And  thereupon  thou  speak 'st,  the  fairest  shoot. 

Coil.  God  dig-you-den  all !     Pray  you,  which 

For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

is  the  bead  lady  ? 

Prin.  What,  what?  first  praise  me,  and  again 

Prin.  Thou  sbalt  know   her,  fellow,  by  the 

say,  no  P 

rest  that  have  no  heods. 

O  short-lived  pride !     Not  fair  P  alack  for  woe  t 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lody,  the  highest? 

Far.  Tea,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  The  thickest  and  the  tllliplll. 

Prin.            Nay,  never  paint  me  now; 

Cost.   The  thickest  and  the  tallest  1  it  ia  so  ; 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 

truth  is  truth. 

Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true; 

An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  a*  my 

[Giving  him  money. 

wit, 

Fair  payment  for  fou  lwords  is  more  than  due. 

One  of  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

befit. 

Prin.  See.see.my  beauty  will  heaved  bymeriL 

Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  P    you  are  the 

O,  heresy  in  fair,  lit  for  these  days ! 

thickest  here. 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. 

Prin,  What's  your  will,  sirP  what'syour  will  ? 

But  come,  the  bow :  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 

Cwt,  I  have  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Hiron,  to 

And  shooting  well  ia  then  accounted  ill. 

one  Lady  Rosaline. 

Thus  will  1  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 

Pn'n.  0,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ;  he's  a  good 

Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do  't ; 

friend  of  mine: 

If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  shew  my  skill, 

Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 

That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 

Break  up  this  capon. 

PRINCtT.S     O.rhj  lunar,  :i\  lre=r.]iBa  a  jtor.d 
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Boyet.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  importeth  none  here ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin,  We  will  read  it,  I  swear : 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet  reads. 

By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible ; 
true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth  itself,  that  thou 
art  lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than 
beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself,  have  commisera- 
tion on  thy  heroical  vassal !  The  magnanimous  and 
most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  per- 
nicious and  indubit&te  beggar  Zenelophon ;  and  he  it 
was  that  might  rightly  say,  vent,  wrfi,  vicij  which  to 
anatomise  in  the  vulgar,  (O  base  and  obscure  vulgar !) 
videlicet,  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one ; 
saw,  two ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  ? — the  king. 
Why  did  he  come  ? — to  see.  Why  did  he  see  ? — to 
overcome.  To  whom  came  he  ?— to  the  beggar.  What 
saw  he  ? — the  beggar.  Who  overcame  he  ? — the  beg- 
gar. The  conclusion  is  victory :  on  whose  side  ? — 
the  king's.  The  captive  is  enriched  :  on  whose  side  ? 
— the  beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial  :  on 
whose  side  ? — the  king's  ? — no,  on  both  in  one,  or 
one  in  both.  I  am  the  king ;  for  so  stands  the  com- 
parison :  thou  the  beggar;  for  so  witnesseth  thy  low- 
liness. Shall  I  command  thy  love  ? — I  may.  Shall 
I  enforce  thy  love  ? — I  could.  Shall  I  entreat  thy 
love  ? — I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ? 
robes :  for  tittles,  titles  :  for  thyself,  me.  Thus,  ex- 
pecting thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my 
eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 

"  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

"  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  Hon  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  stand  est  as  his  prey ; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den. 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited 
this  letter  ? 
What  vane?  what  weathercock?  did  you  ever 
hear  better  ? 
Boyet.  I  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember 

the  style. 
Prin.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it 

erewhile. 
Boyet.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps 
here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes 

sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin,  Thou  fellow,  a  word : 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter  ? 

Cost.  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Priii.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it? 


Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  called  Rosaline. 

Prin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.    Come, 
lords,  away. 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this ;  't  will  be  thine  another 
day.         [Exeunt  Princess  and  Train. 

Boyet.  Who  is  the  suitor  ? — who  is  the  suitor  •* 

Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Ros.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou 
marry, 
Hang  me  by  the  neck  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Ros.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer  P 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself :  come 
not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed  ! 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and 
she  strikes  at  the  brow. 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower:  have  I 
hit  her  now  ? 

Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was 
a  little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  ? 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  Queen  Qui  never  of  Britain 
was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Rosaline  sings. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man, 

Boyet  sings. 

An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can. 

[Exeunt  Rosaline  and  Katharine. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  how  both 

did  fit  it! 
Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot ;  for  they 

both  did  hit  it 
Boyet.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark.    A 

mark,  says  my  lady ! 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in 't,  to  mete  at,  if  it 

may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o'the  bow  hand!    P faith  your 

hand  is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  11 

ne'er  hit  the  clout 
Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike 

your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin. 
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Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.   She's  too  hard  for 'you  at  pricks,  sir; 
challenge  her  to  bowl. 

Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.  Good  night,  my 

good  owl.    [Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  clown ! 

Lord,  lord,  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him 

down ! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar 

wit! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as 

it  were,  so  fit. 
Armatho  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly 

a'  will  swear ! 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit  ! 
Sola,  sola !  [Shouting  within. 

\  Exit  Costard,  running. 


Scene  II. — The  tame. 

Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverent  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in 
blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth 
like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  coelo, — the  sky,  the 
welkin,  the  heaven;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab 
on  the  face  of  terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  Master  Holofernes,  the  epithets 
are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least.  But, 
sir,  I  assure  ye  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.  T  was  not  a  haud  credo  ;  't  was  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind 
of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  expli- 
cation ;  facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or  rather 
ostentare,  to  shew,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — 
after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  uneducated, 
unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or, 
ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion, — to  insert  again 
my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo ; 
't  was  a  pricket 

Hot.  Twice-sod  simplicity,  his  coctut ! — O  thou 
monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper, 
as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect 
is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only 
sensible  in  the  duller  parts ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that 
we  thankful  should  be 


(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts 

that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indis- 
creet, or  a  fool ; 
So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him 

in  a  school : 
But  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, 
"  Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the 
wind." 
Dull.  You  two  are  bookmen :  can  you  tell  by 
your  wit 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not 
five  weeks  old  as  yet  ? 
Hoi.  Dicty nna,  goodman  Dull;  Dictynna,  good- 
man  Dull. 
Dull.  What  is  Dictynna? 
Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe ;  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam 
was  no  more ; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks  when  he  came  to 

fivescore. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  T  is  tnie  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in 
the  exchange. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity! — I  say,  the 
allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the 
exchange ;  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month 
old :  and  I  say  beside,  that 't  was  a  pricket  that 
the  princess  killed. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extem- 
poral  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer?  and,  to 
humour  the  ignorant,  I  have  called  the  deer  the 
princess  killed,  a  pricket 

Nath.  Perge,  good  Master  Holofernes,  perge; 
so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter ;  for  it 
argues  facility. 

The  praiscful  princess  pierced  and  pricked  a  pretty 

pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say,  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made 

sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  1  to  sore,  men  sorel  jumps 

from  thicket ; 
Or,  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a- 

hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores ;  O 

sore  L! 
Of  one  sore  I  a  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one 

more  L. 

Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws 
him  with  a  talent 

Hoi.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ; 
a  foolish,  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions 
revolutions:  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
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memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater ; 
and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion. 
But  the  gift  ia  good  in  those  in  whom  it  it  acute, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you ;  and  so 
may  my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well 
tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very 
greatly  under  you:  you  are  a  good  member  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Hot.  Mehtrelt,  it  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they 
shall  want  no  instruction :  if  their  daughters  be 
capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them.  But,  vir  eapit  qui 
uauca  loquitur.     A  soul  feminine  soluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaouenetta  and  CosTAnD. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow.master  person. 

Hot.  Master  u erson, —quasi  pcrs-on.  And  if 
one  should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  oneP 

Cult.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is 
likcsl  to  a  hogshead. 

Ho!.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  A  good  lustre 
of  conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth;  fire  enough  for  a 
flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  't  is  pretty ;  it 
is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read 
me  this  letter;  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and 
sent  me  from  Don  Armatho:    I  beseech  you, 

Hoi.   Fatiltc,  preaor  geluLj  quandn  pecttl  nninc 
tub  umbra. 


Ruminat, — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuui : 
I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

Vmtgia,  Vincgia, 

Chi  non  te  rede,  ei  non  Upregia. 
Old  Manluan!  old  Mantuan!  Whoundcrstandeth 
thee   not,  loves  thee  not. —  Ut,  re,   sol,  la,  mi, 
fa. — Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents; 
or  rather,  as  Horace   saya  in   his — What,  my 

Kath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 
Hoi.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanu,  a  verse. 
Lege,  dumine. 

Nathaniel  read*. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,   how  shid]    1  swear   to 
lover 
Ah,   never   faith    could    hold,    if   not    to   beauty 

Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  faithful 
Those  thoughts   to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  bis  book  thine 
Where   all   those    pleasures  live  that  art  would 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 
Well  learned   is  that   tongue  that  well  Can  thee 
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(Which  is  to  me  ninr  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

Thy  Eye  Jove's  lightning  bean,  thy  voice  his  dresd- 

WhSob,  n.-t  to  anger  benl,  is  music,  md  sweel 
fire. 
Crlciliil  »  ilinu  art,  oh  pinion,  loir,  this  wrong, 
That    sings  heat-en's   praise  with  inch  an   earthly 

longMi 

Hoi.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  slid  so 
miss  the  accent !  let  me  supervise  the  canxonet. 
Here  are  only  numbers  ratified ;  but  fur  the 
elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy, 
caret.  Ovidius  Nuu  win  the  Imih  ;  mid  why, 
indeed,  N»m;  lint  for  smelling  out  [lie  odoriferous 
flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  itiveniiun?  Jmitari, 
is  nothing:  so  doth  the  hound  his  muster,  the 
ape  liii  keeper,  the  tired  horse  his  rider.  But, 
dam os el lu  virgin,  was  this  directed  la  you? 

Jag.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one 
of  the  strange  queen's  lords. 

Hi'!,    1  nil!  bWKgUnM  the  superscript, 

AmA. 

"To  the  anow.nhile  hand  e.f  the  most  beauteous 
Lady  Rosaline," 

1  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the   letter, 
lor  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  tu  the 


Beadi. 

"  Tow  Ladyship1!  in  til  desired  employment, 

"JjiaoN." 
Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries 
with  the  king;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter 
to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's,  which  acci- 
dentally, or  by  the  way  of  progreiatan,  lint], 
miscarried .—Trip  and  go,  my  sweet;  deliver 
litis  paper  into  the  royal  linnd  of  the  king;  M 
may  concern  unn.'li.  Stuy  nut  thy  compliment; 
I  forgive  ihy  duly;  adieu. 

Jug.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me.— Sir,  God 
save  your  life  I 

foi(.   Have  with  the*,  my  girl. 

[E.Tfirut   C'-'-t  inti  Of  J  J  l.i.  1.1  ETTA, 

Xatii.  Sir,  yon  hnvr  don*  'i-i-  :n  the  fenr  of 
God,  very  religiously;  and,  us  a  eMttbi  fnthci 
with,— 

Hut.  .Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  fittna  ;  1  do  fear 
colourable  colours.  But  to  return  to  the  I  ernes  ; 
did  they  please  you,  Sir  Nathaniel  f 

\/illi.   Mi.ivellotn  well  for  the  pen, 

Hoi.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father'*  of  a 
certain  pupil  of  mine  ;  where  if,  before  repast,  it 
shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace, 
I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  liner  with  the  parents 
of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben 
ivmfo;  wrier*  1   will  prove  thoM  verses  to  be 


very  mdeanied,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit, 
nor  invention.      1  boMech  yunr 

Nath.  And  lliank  you  lin>:  for  society  (sailh 
the  text)  is  the  huppincas  of  life, 

Hoi.  And  eertcs,  the  text  most  infallibly  con- 
cludes it. — Sir  [fu  Dlll],  I  do  invite  you  too; 
you  shall  not  say  me  nay  :  pauca  rerba.  Away  ; 
the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our 
[Exeunt. 


Scene  W.—Amotktr  part  •ifthetawte. 

Eater  Bibon,  uilk  u  (Mptr, 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;   I 

am  counting  myself:  they  hnve  pitched  a  toil ;   1 

nh  toong  in  ■  pheb;  pitch  that  defflee:  defile! 

a  foul  wurd.  Well,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!  for 
so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  1  the 
fool.  Well  proved,  wit!  By  the  Lord,  this  tote 
is  as  mad  as  Ajnx:  It  kills  sheep;  it  kills  uic,  I 
,i  sheep:  well  proved  again  on  my  side!  I  will 
not  love:  if!  do,  hang  me;  i' faith  I  will  not. 
O,  hut  her  eye,— bj  this  light,  but  for  her  eye  1 
would  not  love  her ;  yea,  for  her  two  eye  Mil!, 
I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  tie,  and  lie  in  my 
throat.  By  heaven,  1  do  love;  and  it  hath 
taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  he  melancholy ;  and 
here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melan- 
choly. Well,  she  hath  one  o'  my  sonnets  already ; 
the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  not  it,  and  the  lady 
hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady  ! 
By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin  if  the  other 
three  were  in,  Here  comes  one  with  a  paper ; 
God  give  him  grace  to  groan. 

[Celt  up  u.to  a  tree. 
Enter  the  Ki\u,  mil,  „  paper, 

Biron  [o«V/r].  Shot,  by  hcuveli !  — Proceed, 
■  ■stl'1  Tnpid;  ih"ii  bust  thumped  him  with  thy 
hird-bnlt  under  tin-  Kit  pap. — I'fuiih,  secrets. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  tha  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  oye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rny*  base  smote 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  Bow*  : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  noon  one  b,*lf  so  bright 

n*eugh  the  transparent  bosom  of  tin-  deep, 
A-  ilnlli  Ihy  face  Itir ^h  [curs  nf  mine  give  light : 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  lb.it  I  do  weep  i 
No  drop  but  as  a  cn.icli  doth  carry  thee, 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woei 
Do  hut  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  ill  rv  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  shew  : 
Hut  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thon  will  keep 
My  tears  for  ginsic",  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens,  bow  fur  dost  tliou  excel! 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. 
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How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?  I H  drop  the  paper ; 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.  Who  is  he  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Longaville,  with  a  paper. 

What,  Longaville !  and  reading !  listen,  ear. 

Biro*.  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool 

appear!  [Aside. 

Long.  Ah  me !  1  am  forsworn. 

Biron.  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing 

papers.  [Aside. 

King.   In  love,  I  hope:  sweet  fellowship  in 

shame '  [Aside. 

Biron.  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name. 

[Aside. 

Long.  Am  1  the  first  that  have  been  perjured  so? 

Biron.  1  could  put  thee  in  comfort;  not  by  two, 

that  I  know:  [Aside. 

Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of 

society; 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  sim- 
plicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power 
to  move: 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  ot  my  love  t 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron.  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
hose :  [Aside. 

Disfigure  not  his  slop. 
Long.  This  same  shall  go.— 

Reads  the  sonnet. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

(' Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument), 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deser?e  not  punishment 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
If  by  me  broke.     What  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

Biron.  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes 
flesh  a  deity ;  [Aside. 

A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amends  us,  God  amend  I  we  are  much  out 
o'  the  way. 

Enter  Dumain,  with  a  paper. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Company ! 

stay.  [Stepping  aside. 

Biron.  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  play ! 

[Aside. 
Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 

And  wretched  fools'  secrets  needfully  o'er-eye. 
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More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish ; 
Dumain  transformed :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 

Biron.  O  most  profane  coxcomb !  [Aside. 

Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

Biron.  By  earth,  she  is  not,  corporal ;  there  you 
lie.  [Aside. 

Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber 
quoted. 

Biron.  An  amber-coloured  raven  was  well  noted. 

[Aside. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 

Biron.  Stoop,  I  say; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [Aside. 

Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron.  Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no  sun 
must  shine.  [Aside. 

Dum.    O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 
Long.  And  I  had  mine  t  [Aside. 

King.  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord !        [Aside. 
Biron.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine.     Is  not  that  a 
good  word  ?  [Aside. 

Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be. 

Biron.  A  fever  in  your  blood ;  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision  1 

[Aside. 
Dum.  Once  more  1 11  read  the  ode  that  I  have 

writ 
Biron.  Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can  vary 
wit  [Aside. 

Dumain  reads. 
On  a  day,  (alack  the  day  t) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air  (quoth  he),  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  1 
But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  1  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
Thou,  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Bir6n,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too ! — 111,  to  example  ill, 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 
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Long.  Dumain  [advancing],  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity, 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  Come,  sir  [advancing'],  you  blush;  ashi» 
your  case  is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreath6d  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart ! 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 
And  marked  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fashion; 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
"  Ah  me !"  says  one ;  "  O  Jove !"  the  other  cries; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes. 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth  ; 

[To  Longaville. 
And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  Dumain. 
What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
A  faith  infringed  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn  ?  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  ? 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me : 

[Descends  from  the  tree. 
Good  heart  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears ; 
You  '11  not  be  perjured,  'tis  a  hateful  thing ; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting ! 
But  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  ? 
You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  ! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 
And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig ; 
And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  ! — 
Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain  ? 
And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 
And  where  my  liege's  P  all  about  the  breast  : 
A  caudle,  ho ! 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest 

Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over- view  ? 

Biron.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betrayed  to  you: 

1  that  am  honest;  I  that  hold  it  sin 


To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

I  am  betrayed,  by  keeping  company 

With  men  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 

Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 

In  pruning  me  ?    When  shall  you  hear  that  I 

Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 

A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 

A  leg,  a  limb  ? — 

King.  Soft ;  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  ? 

Biron,  I  post  from  love :  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 
King.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 
King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 
King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 
Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read ; 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it ;  't  was  treason,  he  said. 
King.  Bir6n,read  it  over.  [Giving  him  the  letter, 
—Where  hadst  thou  it  P 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 
King.  Where  hadst  thou  it  P 
Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  A  dram  ad  io. 
King,  How  now!  what  is  in  you?  why  dost 

thou  tear  it? 
Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy;   your  grace 

needs  not  fear  it. 
Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  there- 
fore let 's  hear  it. 
Dum.  It  is  B iron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

[Picks  up  Uie  pieces. 
Biron.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead,  you  were 
born  to  do  me  shame.      [To  Costard. 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  WhatP 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lacked  me  fool,  to 
make  up  the  mess  : 
He,  he,  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pickpurses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 
King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the 
traitors  stay. 

[Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 
Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O  let  us  em- 
brace ! 
As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  shew  his  face, 
Young  blood  will  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
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We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born ; 
Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  shew  some  love 
of  thine? 

Biron.  Did  they,  quoth  you?    Who  sees  the 
heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head  ;  and,  strucken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

King,  What  zeal,  what  fury,  hath  inspired  thee 
now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light 

Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Bir6n : 

0,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions  the  culled  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !    O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise :  then  praise  too  short  doth 
blot 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O,  't  is  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 

King.  By  heaven,-  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?     O  wood  divine ! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  1  where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look :  . 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

King.  O  paradox !    Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  decked, 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  i*  she  born  to  make  black  fair. 
1  ler  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise, 

Paints  itself  black  to  imitate  her  brow. 

Ditto.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers 
black. 

Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted 
bright 


King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion 

crack. 
Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is 

light. 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in 

rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  washed  away. 
King.  Twere  good  yours  did;  for,  sir,  to  tell 

you  plain, 
I  '11  find  a  fairer  face  not  washed  to-day. 
Biron.  I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday 

here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  ai 

she. 
Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so 

dear. 
Long.  Look,  here 's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her 
face  see.  [Shewing  his  shoe. 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  pavld  with  thine 

eyes, 
Her   feet   were  much   too  dainty  for    such 

tread! 
Dum.  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward 

lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walked  over 

head. 
King.  But  what  of  this?  Are  we  not  all  in  love? 
Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  for* 

sworn. 
King.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron, 

now  prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 
Dum.  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this 

evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  deviL 
Dum*  Some  salve  for  perjury. 
Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need!— 

Have  at  you  then,  affection's  men  at  arms : 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ; 
To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman : 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young ; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies : 
And  where  that  you  have  vowed  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  oi  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean 

fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  hi  the  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long- during  action,  tires 
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The  sinew j  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes ; 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow  : 
For  where  ii  any  author  in  the  world, 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eyet 
Learning  is  hut  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
And  where  we  an,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
With  ourselves, — 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords; 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauteous  tutors  have  enriched  you  with  7 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain ; 
And,  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  shew  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyet, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses  as  swift  at  thought  in  every  power ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye  ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind : 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in 

For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 

Subtle  aa  sphinx :  m  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 

And  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

UmLl  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs: 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 


And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  woman'*  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  shew,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent : 
Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear ; 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  lovet  aU  men ; 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  author*  of  these  women ; 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  meD  are  men, — 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves ; 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves,  to  keep  out  oath*. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn : 
For  charity  itself  fulfil*  the  law ; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? 

King,  Saint  Cupid,  then !  and,  soldiers,  to  the 
field! 

Biron.    Advance   your   standards,  and   upon 
them,  lords; 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them  1  but  be  first  advised, 
In  conflict,  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain  dealing ;  lay  these  gloiea  by : 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girl*  of  France! 

King.  And  win  them  too :  therefore  let  us  deviact 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tent*. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  thejn 
thither; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  bis  fair  mistress  :  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape : 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  Away,  away  1  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  he  fitted. 

Biron.  Allans  !  Allan  .'—Sowed  cockle  reaped 

And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure: 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  for- 

Jf  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 
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Scekb  L— Anther  part  of  Om  Park. 
EnUr  HOLOFEKNEB,  SlR  NATHANIEL,  and  DULL. 

Sol.  Salt*  quod  tuffidt. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  air :  your  reasons 
at  dinner  ha  ye  been  sharp  and  sententious ; 
pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affec- 


tion, audaciout  without  impudanc  j,  learned  with- 
out opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.  I  did 
convene  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of 
the  king's,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called, 
Dun  Adriano  de  Armada. 

Hoi.  2fovi  hominotn  tanquam  t»  i  his  humour 
is  lofty,   bis  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue 
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filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and 
his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thra  • 
sonical.  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too 
affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were, — too  peregrinate,  as 
I  may  call  it 
Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet 

[  Takes  out  his  table-book. 

Hoi.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  ver- 
bosity liner  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  I 
abhor  such  fanatical  fantasms,  such  insociable 
and  point-devise  companions;  such  rackers  of 
orthography,  as  to  speak  "  dout,"  fine,  when  he 
should  say,  "doubt,"  "det,"  when  he  should  pro- 
nounce "debt;" — d,e,b,t;  not d,e,t. — He clepeth 
a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour,  vocatur 
nebour;  neigh,  abbreviated,  ne.  This  is  abho- 
minable  (which  he  would  call  abominable) ;  it 
insinuateth  me  of  insanie.  Ne  intelligis,  dotnine  ? 
to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deb,  bone  mtelligo. 

Hoi.  Bone  ? — bone,  for  bene :  Priscian  a  little 
scratched;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  Arm  ado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Nath.  Videsne  qui*  venit  ? 
Hoi.  Video  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  Chirra!  [7bMoTH. 

Hoi.  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  ? 
Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 
Hoi.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 
Moth.    They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of 
languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

[  7b  Costard,  aside. 

Cost.  O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words !  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not 
eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long 
by  the  head  as  honorificabilitudinitatibus :  thou 
art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace ;  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur  [/o  Holofernes],  are  you  not 
lettered? 

Moth.   Yes,  yes;   he  teaches  boys  the  horn- 
book:— 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  a  hom  on  his 
head? 

Hoi.  Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — 
You  hear  his  learning. 

Hoi.  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you 
repeat  them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hoi.  I  will  repeat  them  ;  a,  e,  i, — 

Moth.  The  sheep:    the  other  two  concludes 
it ;  o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterra- 
neum,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit; 


snip,  snap,  quick  and  home :  it  rejoiceth  my 
intellect :  true  wit 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ; 
which  is  wit-old. 

Hoi.  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip 
thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and 
I  will  whip  about  your  infamy  cireum  circa  :  a 
gig  of  a  cuckold's  horn ! 

Cos.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world, 
thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread :  hold, 
there  is  the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy 
master,  thcu  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou 
pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O,  an  the  heavens 
were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard ; 
what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me !  Go 
to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  thy  fingers'  ends, 
as  they  say. 

Hoi.  O,  I  smell  false  Latin;  dunghill  for 
unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  pr&ambula  ;  we  will  be  sin- 
gled from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate 
youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ? 

Hoi.  Or  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  moun- 
tain. 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure 
and  affection  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her 
pavilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day;  which 
the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous 
sir,  is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the 
afternoon  :  the  word  is  well  culled,  chose ;  sweet 
and  apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ; 
and  my  familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good 
friend:  —  for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let 
it  pass : — I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy 
courtesy : — I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head : — 
and  among  other  importunate  and  most  serious 
designs,  and  of  great  import  indeed,  too : — but 
let  that  pass : — for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please 
his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon 
my  poor  shoulder;  and  with  his  royal  finger, 
thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,  with  my  musta- 
chio:  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the 
world,  I  recount  no  fable;  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to 
Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath 
seen  the  world :  but  let  that  pass.  The  very  all 
of  all  is, — but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore 
secrecy, — that  the  king  would  have  me  present 
the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delight- 
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ful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antic,  or 
firework.  Now,  understanding  that  the  curate 
and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such  eruptions 
and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I 
have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave 
your  assistance. 

Hoi.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine 
worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some 
entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the  poste- 
rior of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, 
— the  king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant, 
illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman, — before  the 
princess;  I  say,  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the 
nine  worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough 
to  present  them  ? 

Hoi.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant 
gentleman,  Judas  Maccabeeus;  thisswain,because 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the 
great ;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir,  error:  he  is  not  quantity 
enough  for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so 
big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

Hoi.  Shall  I  have  audience  i  he  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority  :  his  "  enter"  and  "  exit" 
shall  be  strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an 
apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device !  so,  if  any  of  the 
audience  hiss,  you  may  cry, — "  Well  done,  Her- 
cules !  now  thou  crushest  the  snake !"  That  is 
the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious;  though  few 
have  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ?— 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  tiling  ? 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic. 
1  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  Via,  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken 
no  word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.  AUonsJ  we  will  employ  thee, 

Dull.  I  '11  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so :  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  hay. 

Hoi.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  tame.     Be/ore 
the  Princess's  Pavilion. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and 

Maria. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we 
depart, 


If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  : 
A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds ! 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 
Ros.   Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with 

that? 
Prin.  Nothing  but  this?  yes,  as  much  love  in 
rhyme 
As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all ; 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 
Bos.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead 
wax; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 
Ros.  You  '11  ne'er  be  friends  with  him ;  he  killed 

your  sister. 
Kath.    He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and 
heavy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died : 
And  so  may  you ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Rot.  What '8  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this 

light  word  ? 
Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Rot.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 

out. 
Kath.  You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument 
Rot.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'the 

dark. 
Kath.  So  do  not  you;  for  you  are  a  light 

wench. 
Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you ;  and  therefore 

light 
Kath.  You  weigh  me  not? — O,  that's  you  care 

not  for  me. 
Ros.  Great  reason ;  for,  Past  cure  is  still  past 

care. 
Prin.  Well  bandied  both;   a  set  of  wit  well 
played. 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too . 
Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 

Rot.  I  would  you  knew : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favour  were  as  great,  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Bir6n : 
The  numbers  true ;  and  were  the  numbering  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 
I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 
Prin.  Anything  like  ? 

Rot.  Much  in  the  letters;  nothing  in  the  praise. 
Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion. 
Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 
Rot.  'Ware  pencils!    How?  let  me  not  die 
your  debtor, 
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My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Kath.  A  pox  of  that  jest!  and  beshrew  all 
shrows! 

Prin.  But  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair 
Dumain? 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam ;  and  moreover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Lon- 
gaville; 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less  :  dost  not  thou  wish  in 
heart, 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 
part 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls,  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Roe.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mock- 
ing so. 
That  same  Biron  1 11  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek; 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests ; 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that 

jests! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are 
catched, 
As  wit  turned  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Roe.  The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such 
excess 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Boyet. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his 

face. 
Boyet.  O,  I  am    stabbed  with    laughter! — 

Where 's  her  grace  ? 
Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet  ? 
Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! 

Arm,  wenches,  arm ;  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace :  Love  doth  approach  dis- 
guised, 
Armed  in  arguments ;  you  11  be  surprised : 


Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 
Prin.  Saint  Denis  to  Saint  Cupid !   What  are 

they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  scout, 

say! 
Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purposed  rest, 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear; 
That,  by  and  by,  disguised  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page, 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conned  his  embassage  : 
Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
"Thus  must  thou  speak, and  thus  thy  body  hear :" 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 
"  For,"  quoth  the  king, "  an  angel  shalt  thou  see? 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously.** 
The  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 
I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil." 
With  that  all  laughed,  and  clapped  him  on  the 

shoulder ; 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  holder. 
One  rubbed  his  elbow,  thus ;  and  fleered,  and 

swore 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before  : 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Cried,   "  Via!   we  will  do't,  come   what  will 


come 


jn 


The  third  he  capered,  and  cried, "  All  goes  well :" 
The  fourth  turned  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears. 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 
Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit 

us? 
Boyet.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparelled 

thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance  : 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they  '11  know 
By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 
Prin.  And  will  they  so  ?  the  gallants  shall  he 

tasked: 
For  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  masked  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear. 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give   me 

thine; 
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So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 

And  change  your  favours  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 

Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes. 

Bos.  Come  on,  then ;  wear  the  favours  most 
in  sight 

Kath.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  your 
intent  ? 

Prin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs  ' 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mocked  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  displayed,  to  talk  and  greet 

Bos.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to  'tP 

Prin.  No ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a 
foot: 
Nor  to  their  penned  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But,  while  't  is  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet.  Why,  that  con  tempt  will  kill  the  speaker's 
heart, 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part 

Prin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out 
There 's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they  well  mocked,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[Trumpets  sound  within. 

Boyet.  The  trumpet  sounds ;  be  masked,  the 
maskers  come.  [The  Ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Lokgayillb,  and  Du- 
MAIN,  in  Russian  habits,  and  masked ;  Moth, 
Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth. 

All  hail  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth ! 

BoyeL  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 

Moth. 

A  holy  pared  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  Ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever  turned  their — backs — to  mortal  views ! 
Biron.  "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  Their  eyes." 

Moth. 

That  ever  turned  their  eyes  to  mortal  views ! 
Out— 

BoyeL  True ;  "  out,"  indeed. 

Moth. 

Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits,  vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold— 

Biron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth. 

Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eves, 

with  your  sun-beamed  eyes— 

VOL.  I.  8  I 


BoyeL  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 
Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings 

me  out 
Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness  P  begone,  you 

rogue, 
Bos.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their 
minds,  Boyet : 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  't  is  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 
BoyeL  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 
Biron.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visita- 
tion. 
Bos.  What  would  they,  say  they  ? 
BoyeL  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visita- 
tion. 
Bos.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so 

be  gone. 
Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may 

be  gone. 
King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many 
miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 
BoyeL  They   say  that   they  have  measured 
many  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Bos.  It  is  not  so ;  ask  them,  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measured  many, 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

BoyeL  If  to  come  hither  you  have  measured 
miles, 
And  many  miles ;  the  princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 
Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary 

steps. 
Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 
Bos.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone, 
Are  numbered  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  P 
Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for 
you; 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it 
Bos.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds 
do! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to 

shine 
(Those  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 

Bos.  O  vain  petitioner!  t^eg  a  greater  matter; 

Thou  now  request'  st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then,  in  our  measure,  do  but  vouchsafe 

one  change : 

Thou  bidd'st  me  beg ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 
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Ros.  Play,  music,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it 

soon.  [Music  plays. 

Not  yet ;  no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not  dance?     How  come  you 

thus  estranged  ? 
Ros.  You  took  the  moon  at  full;  hut  now  she's 

changed. 
King.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 
Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it 
King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here 
hy  chance, 
Well  not  be  nice;  take  hands: — we  will  not 
dance. 
King.  Why  take  we  hands,  then  ? 
Ros.  Only  to  part  friends : — 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
King.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not 

nice. 
Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
King.  Prize  you  yourselves ;  what  buys  your 

company  ? 
Ros.  Your  absence  only. 
King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought:  and  so  adieu; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you ! 
King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more 

chat. 
Ros.  In  private,  then. 
King.  I  am  best  pleased  with  that 

[  They  converse  apart. 
Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 

with  thee. 
Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar;  there  is 

three. 
Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys  (an  if  you  grow 
so  nice), 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey : — well  run,  dice ! 
There  's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu ! 

Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 
Biron.  One  word  in  secret 
Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet 

Biron.  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 
Prin.  Gall!  bitter. 
Biron.  Therefore  meet 

[They  converse  apart. 
Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change 

a  word? 
Mar.  Name  it. 
Dum.  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so  f  Fair  lord : — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I  '11  bid  adieu. 

[  They  convene  apart 


Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a 

tongue  ? 
Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 
Kath.  Of  for  your  reason!    quickly,  air;    I 

long. 
Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your 
mask, 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Kath.  Veal,   quoth  the  Dutchman: — U  not 

veal  a  calf? 
Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady  ? 
Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. — 
Kath.  No,  I  '11  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these 
sharp  mocks ! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?— do  not  so. 
Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do 

grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 

Kath.  Bleat  softly  then,  the  butcher  heart  you 

cry  [  They  converse  apart, 

Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are 

as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference;  their  conceits   have 

wings 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
Ros.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;    break 

off,  break  off. 
Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure 

scoff! 
King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches ;  you  have  sim- 
ple wits. 
[Exeunt  Kino,  Lords,  Moth,  Music,  and 
Attendants. 
Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ? 
Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

puffed  out. 
Ros.  W ell-liking  wits  they  have;  gross,  gross ; 

fat,  fat. 
Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to- 
night? 
Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  shew  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Bir6n  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Ros.  O  !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin.  Bir6n  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 
Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 
No  point,  quoth  I ;    my  servant  straight  Mas 
mute. 
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Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  bis 
heart; 
And  trow  you  what  he  called  me  ? 
Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 
Prin.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Rot.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps. 
But  will  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prin.  And  quick  Bir6n  hath  plighted  faith 

to  me. 
Kath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  born. 
Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear ; 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
Tn  their  own  shapes;  for  it  can  never  be 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 
Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows ! 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows ; 
Therefore  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin.    How  blow?   how  blow?   speak  to  be 

understood. 
Boyet.  Fair  ladies  masked,  are  roses  in  their 
bud: 
Dismasked,    their    damask    sweet    commixture 

shewn, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  A  vaunt,  perplexity !  What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  11  be  advised, 
Let 's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known  as  disguised : 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguised  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear; 
And  wonder  what  they  were ;  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penned, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet.  Ladies,  withdraw  ;   the  gallants  are  at 

hand. 
Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over 
land. 
[Exeunt  Princess,  Rosaline,  Katharine, 
and  Maria. 

Re-enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and 
Dumain,  in  their  proper  habits. 

King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !    where  is  the 

princess  ? 
Boyet.    Gone   to  her  tent;   please  it   your 
majesty, 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 

Xing.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 

word. 
Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

f  Exit. 


Biron.  This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons 
peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pedlar ;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fairs  ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kissed  away  his  hand  in  courtesy ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly  ;  and,  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale'sbone : 
And  consciences  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
heart, 
That  put  Armadofs  page  out  of  his  part! 

Re-enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet  ;  Rosa- 
line,  Maria,  Katharine,  and  Attendants. 

Biron.  See  where  it  comes ! — Behaviour,  what 

wert  thou, 
Till  this  man  shewed  thee?  and  what  art  thou 

now? 
King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time 

of  day ! 
Prin.  Fair  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you 

may. 
Prin.  Then  wish  me  better ;   I  will  give  you 

leave. 
King.  We  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court;  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;   and  so  hold 

your  vow : 
Nor  God  nor  I  delight  in  perjured  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  pro- 
voke! 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You  nickname  virtue :  vice,  you  should 

have  spoke; 
For  virtue's  office  nevei*  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest : 
,   So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity. 
King.  O,  you  have  lived  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
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Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  to,  I  swear ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant 
game; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam? — Russians? 
Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 
Rot,   Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my 
lord: 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days), 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit ;  here  they  stayed  an  hour, 
And  talked  apace  ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have 
drink. 
Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Gentle  sweet, 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet 
With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but 
poor* 
Rot.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye,— 
Biron.  —  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Rot.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong, 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Biron,  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Rot.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 
Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Rot.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 
Biron.  Where;   when;  what  visor?  why  de- 
mand you  this? 
Rot.  There ;    then ;    that  visor :    that  super- 
fluous case 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  shewed  the  better  face. 
King.  We  are  descried  :  they  '11  mock  us  now 

downright 
Dum.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest 
Prin.  Amazed,  my  lord  ?  Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad  ? 
Rot.  Help,  hold  his  brows !  he  11  swoon !  Why 
look  you  pale  ? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for 

perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 
Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a 
flout; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait 
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O !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song. 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them  :  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand, 
God  knows !) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noea  : 
And  to  begin,  wench, — so  God  help  me,  la ! — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Rot.  Sans  "  sans,"  I  pray  you. 

Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage  :  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick  ; 
I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see : 
Write,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  on  thoce  three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your 

eyes: 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens 
to  us. 

Biron,  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo 
us. 

Rot.  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  suet 

Biron.  Peace ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 
you. 

Rot.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves ;  my  wit  is  at  an 
end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude 
transgression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here  but  even  now,  disguised  f 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advised? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world   I    did 
respect  her. 

Prin.  When  he  shall  challenge  this,  you  will 
reject  her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin,  Peace,  peace,  forbear ; 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King,  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 
mine. 

Prin.  I  will ;  and  therefore  keep  it : — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  i 
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Ros.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world :  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him  1  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 
King.  What  mean  you,  madam?  by  my  life, 
my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 
Ros.  By  heaven  you  did;  and  to  confirm  it 
plain, 
You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 
King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  prinoess  I  did 
give; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear; 
And  Lord  Bir6n,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear : — 
What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 
I  see  the  trick  on 't ; — here  was  a  consent 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment), 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight 

zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years ;  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she 's  disposed, — 
Told  our  intents  before :  which  once  disclosed, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours ;  and  then  we, 
Following  the  sign*,  wooed  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 
We  are  again  forsworn  ;  in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — and  might  not  you 

[TO  BOYET. 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allowed ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there  's  an  eye, 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword ! 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight!     Peace;  I 
have  done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know 
Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  come  in  or  no. 

Btron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost.  No  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 


Cost.  Not  so,  sir;   under  correction,  air;  I 
hope  it  is  not  so : 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir; 

we  know  what  we  know. 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir,— 
Biron.  —  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  where- 
until  it  doth  amount 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes 

for  nine. 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 

your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 
Biron.  How  much  is  it? 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  sirs,  will  shew  whereuntil  it  doth  amount : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  par- 
feet  one  man, — e  'en  one  poor  man ;  Pompion 
the  great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies  ? 
Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompion  the  great .   for  mine  own  part,  I  know 
not  the  degree  of  the  worthy ;  but  I  am  to  stand 
for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 
Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir ;    we  will 
take  some  care.  [Exit  Costard. 

King.  Bir6n,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not 

approach. 
Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :    and 
'tis  some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company. 
King.  I  say  they  shall  not  come. 
Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er  rule  you 
now : 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how. 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Arm  ado. 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of 
thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of 
words.  [Armado  converses  with  the  Kino,  and 
delivers  him  a  paper. 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God? 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's 
making. 

Arm.  That's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey 
monarch:  for  I  protest  the  schoolmaster  is  ex- 
ceedingly fantastical;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain. 
But  wt  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta 
guerra.  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  moat 
royal  couplement !  [Exit  Armado. 
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King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
worthies.     He  presents   Hector  of  Troy;    the 
swain,  Pompey  the  great;   the  parish  curate, 
Alexander;    Armado's     page,    Hercules;    the 
pedant,  Judas  Maccabseus. 
And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the 
other  five. 
Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 
King.  You  are  deceived,  't  is  not  so. 
Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge- 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
A  bare  throw  at  novum;  and  the  whole  world 

again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his 
vein. 
King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she 
comes  amain. 
[Scats  brought  for  the  King,  Princess,  $c. 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 

Enter  Costard,  armed,  for  Pompey. 
Costard. 

I  Pompey  am, — 
Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Costard. 

I  Pompey  am, — 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs 
be  friends  with  thee. 

Costard. 

I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  surnamed  the  big  ; — 
Dum.  The  great. 
Cost.  It  is  great,  sir ; 

Pompey  surnamed  the  great : 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my 

foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  hear  am  come  by 

chance, 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of 

France. 

If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "  Thanks  Pompey," 
I  had  done. 

Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey ! 

Cost.  T  is  not  so  much  worth :  but  I  hope  I 
was  perfect :  I  made  a  little  fault  in  "  great." 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  worthy. 

Enter  Nathaniel,  armed,  for  Alexander. 
Nathaniel. 

When  in  the  world  I  lived,  1  was  the  world's  com- 
mander ; 


By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  con* 

quering  might ; 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisander. 

Boyet.  Your  nose  says  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it 
stands  too  right 

Biron.  Your  nose  smells  no,  in  this,  moat  ten- 
der-smelling knight. 

Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismayed:  proceed, 
good  Alexander. 

Nathaniel. 

When  in  the  world  I  lived,  I  was  the  world's  com- 
mander; 

Boyet.  Most  true,  'tis  right;  you  were  so, 
Alisander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away 
Alisander. 

Cost.  O,  sir  [to  Nathaniel],  you  have  over- 
thrown Alisander  the  conqueror!  You  will  be 
scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your 
lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close- 
stool,  will  be  given  to  Ajax  :  he  will  be  the  ninth 
worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak!  run 
away  for  shame,  Alisander.  [Nathaniel  retires.} 
There,  an 't  shall  please  you :  a  foolish  mild  man ; 
an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dashed  !  He 
is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth  ;  and  a 
very  good  bowler :  but  for  Alisander,  alaa,  ycu 
see  how  'tis;  a  little  o'erparted. — But  there  are 
worthies  a  coming  will  speak  their  mind  in  some 
other  sort 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes,  armed,  for  Judas,  and  Moth, 
armed,  for  Hercules. 

Holofernes. 

Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 

Whose   club  killed   Cerberus,    that    three -headed 
canus, 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus 
Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority  ; 
Ergo,  I  come  with  this  apology. — 

Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish. 

Judas  I  am, —  [Exit  Moth. 

Dum.  A  Judas ! 

Uol.  Not  Iscariot,  sir : 

Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabceus. 

Dum.  Judas  Maccabacus  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 
Biron.  A  kissing  traitor. — How  art  thou  proved 
Judas? 


Holofernes. 
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Dum.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Boyet.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

HoL  Begin,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron,  Well  followed :  Judas  was  hanged  on 
an  elder. 

HoL  I  will  not  he  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi  What  is  this? 

Boyet,  A  cittern  head. 

Dum.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long,  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce 
seen. 

Boyet.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum.  The  carved-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron,  St  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth- 
drawer  : 
And  now,  forward ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  coun- 
tenance. 

Hoi,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False ;  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  outfaced  them  all. 

Biron.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet,  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou 
stay? 

Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him : — 
Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi.   This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not 
humble. 

Boyet,  A  light  for  Monsieur  Judas :  it  grows 
dark,  he  may  stumble. 

Prut.  Alas,  poor  Maccabseus,  how  hath  he  been 
baited ! 

Enter  Arm  ado,  armed,  for  Hector. 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles;  here  comes 
Hector  in  arms. 

Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me, 
I  will  now  be  merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector? 

Dum,  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered* 

Long,  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

Dum,  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  endued  in  the  small. 

Biron,  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes 
faces. 

Armado. 

The  armipotent  Man,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — 


Dum,  A  gilt  nutmeg. 
Biron,  A  lemon. 
Long.  Stuck  with  cloves. 
Dum.  No,  cloven. 
Arm.  Peace ! 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion : 

A  man  so  breathed,  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 
From  morn  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 

J  am  that  flower, — 

Dum,  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  Lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein ;  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector  *s  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten ; 
sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried : 
when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man — but  I  will  for- 
ward with  my  device.  Sweet  royalty  [to  the 
Princess],  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

[Biron  whispers  Costard. 

Prin,  Speak,  brave  Hector ;  we  are  much  de- 
lighted. 

Arm,  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum,  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Armado. 
This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal,— 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is 
gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she 's  quick ;  the 
child  brags  in  her  belly  already ;  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonise  me  among  poten- 
tates ?  thou  shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped,  for  Jaque- 
netta  that  is  quick  by  him ;  and  hanged,  for  Pom- 
pey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey  1 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey  1 

Biron.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great 
Pompey  I     Pompey  the  huge ! 

Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Pompey  is  moved : — more  Ates,  more 
Ates ;  stir  them  on !  stir  them  on ! 

Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in 's 
belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man.  1 11  flash ;  1  '11  do  it  by  the  sword.  I 
pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  worthies. 
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Cost.  Ill  do  it  in  my  shirt 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
lower.  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for 
the  combat?  What  mean  you?  you  will  lose 
your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  You  may  not  deny  it;  Pompey  hath 
made  the  challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for 't  ? 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no 
shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  him  in  Rome 
for  want  of  linen :  since  when,  I  '11  be  sworn,  he 
wore  none,  but  a  dishclout  of  Jaquenetta's;  and 
thai  a'  wears  next  his  heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam ! 

Prm.  Welcome,  Mercade; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,   madam;   for  the  news  I 
bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.  The  king  your  father — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life. 

Mer.  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron.  Worthies,  away;  the  scene  begins  to 
cloud. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free 
breath :  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through 
the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  right 
myself  like  a  soldier.  [Exeunt  Worthies. 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious 
lords, 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue : 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 

King.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely 
form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  morning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love, 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 


Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 

From  what  it  purposed ;  since  to  wail  friends  lost 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 

As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.   I  understand  you  not;  my  griefs  are 
double, 

Biron.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear 
of  grief; — 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Played  foul  play  with  our  oaths.     Your  beauty, 

ladies, 
Hath  much  deformed  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 
And  what  in  us  hath  seemed  ridiculous,— 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain  ; 
Formed  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 
Have  misbecomed  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults* 
Suggested  us  to  make.    Therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you  : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin, 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin.  We  have  received  your  letters,  full  of  love ; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time : 
But  more  devout  than  this  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been  ;  and  therefore  met  your  lores 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment 

Dum.  Our  letters,  madam,shewed  much  more 
than  jest. 

Long.  So  did  our  looks. 

Rot.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in  : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjured  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness :  and  therefore,  this, — - 
[f  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me  : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
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Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 

If  this  austere  insociable  life 

Change  not  your  offer,  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 

If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weed*, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 

But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 

Come  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 

And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 

I  will  be  thine ;  and  till  that  instant  shut 

My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house ; 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 

For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part; 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest, 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  t 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast 

Biro*.  And  what  to  me,  my  love,  and  what 
to  met 

Rot.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are 
rank; 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury . 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest. 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dum.  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 

Kath.  A  wife! — A  beard,  fair  health,   and 
honesty ; 
With  threefold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dum.  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord : — a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I  '11  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  least  you  be  forsworn 
again. 

Long.  What  says  Maria? 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

I  '11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I  '11  stay  with  patience;  but  the  time  is 
long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  ?  Mistress  look  on  me, 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Rot.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Bir6n, 
Before  I  saw  you :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain, 
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And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won), 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day, 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of 
death? 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Rot.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a. gibing 
spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools. 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it     Then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then, 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal; 
But  if  they  will  not  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth  ?  Well,  befal  what  will 
beial, 
I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital* 

Prm.  Ay,  sweet  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my 
leave.  [To  the  Kino. 

King.  No,  madam ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your 
way. 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old 
play; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day, 
And  then  'twill  end. 

Biron.  That 's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Arm  ado. 

Arm*  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 

Prm.  Was  not  that  Hector  ? 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take 
leave :  I  am  a  votary ;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaque* 
netta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three 
years.  But,  most  esteemed  greatness,  will  yon 
hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have 
compiled,  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo? 
it  should  have  followed  in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm.  Holla!  approach. 

Enter  Holofbrmcs,  Nathaniel,  Moth,  Cos- 
tard, and  other*. 

Thi*  aide  is  Hiems,  winter;  this  Ver,  the  spring ; 
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the  on*  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the 
cuckoo.     Ver,  begin. 


When  diktee  pied,  (nd  riolct*  bine, 
And  led j-tmocki  ell  rilier- white, 

And  cuckoo-bnd*  of  fellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadow*  with  delight ; 

Tlie  cuckoo  then  on  erery  tree, 

Moclu  married  men,  for  thu*  nnp  he, 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  ; — O  word  of  fear, 

Unpleuing  to  ■  married  ear ! 

When  ihepherd*  pipe  on  oaten  itrawa, 

And  merry  lark*  arc  ploughmen'*  clocki, 
When  tnrtlei  tread,  end  rooki,  end  dawf. 

And  maiden*  hleach  their  rammer  *mock* ; 
The  enckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Hock*  married  men,  for  thn*  *ing*  be. 

Cuckoo,  enckoo ; — O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleeeing  to  •  married  eer  1 


When  idclee  hang  by  the  well. 

And  Dick  the  ehepherd  blow*  hi*  nail. 
And  Tom  been  log*  into  the  hell. 

And  milk  come*  frozen  heea*  in  pan  ; 
When  blood  i*  nipped,  end  wnye  be  fond. 
Then  nightly  eing*  the  (taring  owl, 

To-whot 
Tn-whit,  to.who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drown*  the  pareon'a  saw. 
And  bird*  lit  brooding  in  the  mow. 

And  Miriu'i  none  look*  red  and  raw ; 
When  routed  crab*  hi**  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  ring*  the  itaring  owl, 

Tu-whit,  to.who,  a  merry  not*. 
While  greaey  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm.  The  word*  of  Mercury  m  harah  after  the 
song*  of  Apollo.     You  that  wayt  We>  thie  -way. 
(■Swmr. 


FOR    A   TWELVEMONTH 


I    blaeer;  would  UUthaJnat  number  of  pen™  In  any  plee*  of 


aoiltanete,  urbanity,  ud  the  man  r 
"  NrtaiUf  Kill  matt  u  ell/™* 


te  againit  tliefolljo/TO 


n  necaiiUjr.     They  proceed  a 


ComplensMt  li  hen  Died  not  to  lignifr  Terbal  courtnj, 
bntfaceordlne;  la  lb  original  mtuli(|  the  trippiriji  or  or- 


"  1U  SHiur  e/it  ir,  f  *w  Imkn  will,  Mr  ™..jr.- 

jlet  I..  Scene  1. 
Thle  U  •  lean!  una.    A  iht.f  lr  ulrf  to  1 ,  ,,■.,■„  with  the 

ha  li  apprehended  with  th*  thing  nolan  in  hii  1 hIiiii 

tt  n  c*Uo<l  mainour  from  tha  French  «■!., 

"  /  *  rea/tti  mile*  0/  the  hnrlM  if,  ear  urn*  */  Me 
MRtaf  «/tf."— Act  I.,  kn  I. 

Coetird  i>  hare  u  Cieatlonaly  cendM  u  Palltafr,  who 
MjlofliucoDTHiieiit  Inattention  to  the  Chief  Julie*,  "It 
U  the  ditoaie  of  not  llitenuut,  tha  milady  of  not  marking, 
thai  I  am  tumbled  vitluL* 


celebrated  bay  bona,  called 

ta,  who  exhibited  th*  dootta 
mi  countriea  of  Europe-    ALi 


»  Or*™,  WW,  li  H.  »loar  o/  (own.-— Art  I.,  Bona  *, 

I  do  oot  know  whether  our  author  allude!  to  "  tha  rarn 
rooo   eye*  which  in  hii  time  Krmi  to  hare  been  thought 

beauty,  or  to  rhat  frequent  niTondn.it  on  Ion,  jealoeuy,  lo 
hleh,inth."M(:BclI1.T0,v«»tct."u.dln"OrB.i,to,- 
•  hai  applied  tha  epithet  green-eyed. — li iupm». 


Xtt  HMerad  b,  lu  *u  .{  (*■>»,',  itnfu*.' 

Act  II.,  toaM  1. 

"Chapman"  hen  nasi  to  iljnilj  tha  (ellar,  not,  u  now 

of  benuty  depend!  no:  ontlio  uttering  OF  proclamation  of  the 
eeller,  but  on  the  aye  of  the  buyer.  Than  la  a  aunllar 
thought  in  Bhakipere'i  Wind  Bonnet: 


" M .*.  Iff  ltpe  are  m  com 

*■»■*«  .ewr 

Bom.  Btloagl •!/  In  mka 

■w."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

ThD  k  a  play  upon 

Howl 

id 

eTerel,  uhle 

buldea  in 

ordinary  riga  location  o 

r  dlitinct,  tftrwite  ibrnl- 

printed  to  eitlier  com 

ii'.rn.  .ill 

v.-.i^i-,  but  immediate! 

arrlVaeW 

Raleigh  atood  by,  ud  laid,  ■  Why 

tiler.  I>  no 

™i  that,  a 

The  word  iiwera]  In  the  tout,  la  probably  need  In  tha 

commonlyepokenof  uminl    hut  puniier.  lite  poete  often 
■aak  to  "  anateh  a  grace  beyond  tha  reach  of  art." 

"  fill  (nnyw,  aJI  Imprint  fa  iptk  e%d  net  ere. 


r. 
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NOTES. 


printed  in  the  exterior  margin  of  books.    80,  in  "  Ron  so 
amo  Jvlist:" — 

M  And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  Tolome  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes." 

And  in  "Hamlxt:"— 

u  I  knew  you  most  be  edified  by  the  margenL" 


"  Amjf .  Warble,  child;  make passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 

Moth  sings. 
Concolinel "  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

In  the  old  comedies,  the  songs  are  frequently  omitted. 
On  this  occasion,  the  stage-direction  is  generally,  "  Here  they 
sing,"  or  "  Cantant."  Probably  the  performer  was  left  to 
choose  his  own  ditty,  and  therefore  it  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  exhibited  as  part  of  a  new  performance.  Some- 
times yet  more  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ancient 
comedians,  as  I  learn  from  the  following  circumstance  in 
"  Kxvo  Edwaxo  IV.,"  Part  2  (1619),  "Jockey  is  led  whip- 
ping oTer  the  stage,  speaking  some  words,  but  of  no  im- 
portance." Again,  in  Decker's  "  Hoxxst  Who**"  (1635), 
"  He  places  all  things  in  order,  singing  with  the  ends  of  old 
ballads  as  he  does  it."— Stxxvxms. 

•'  Master,  will  you  win  year  lovs  with  a  French  brawl  f 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  brawl  was  a  stately  species  of  dance,  formerly  much 
In  vogue.  It  appears  that  several  persons  united  hands  in 
a  circle,  and  gave  each  other  continual  shakes,  the  steps 
yfiyg^ff  with  the  tune.  Gray  has  a  pleasant  allusion  to 
this  courtly  exercitation  (which  was  sometimes  performed  by 
the  highest  and  gravest  characters),  in  his  "  Long  Story,"  in 
which  he  so  graphically  describes  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Hattons:— 

"  Pull  oft,  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
If  y  grave  Lord-keeper  led  the  brawls ; 

The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard,  and  shoestrings  green, 

His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 
Ifored  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it" 

"  Tour  hands  in  pour  pocket,  tike  a  man  after  the  old 
painting."— Act  IIL,  Scene  1. 

It  was  a  common  trick  among  some  of  the  most  indolent 
of  the  ancient  masters,  to  place  the  hands  in  the  bosom  or 
the  pockets,  or  conceal  them  in  some  other  part  of  the 
drapery,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  representing  them,  or  to  dis- 
guise their  own  want  of  skill  to  employ  them  with  grace  and 
propriety.— Stk  a  y  eks, 

"A&h.  But  01  but  0/— 

Moth.       the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

In  the  celebration  of  May-day,  besides  the  sports  now 
used  of  hanging  a  pole  with  garlands,  and  dancing  round  it, 
formerly  a  boy  was  dressed  up  representing  Maid  Marian ; 
another  like  a  friar;  and  another  rode  on  a  hobby-horse, 
with  bells  jingling,  and  painted  streamers.  After  the  Re- 
formation took  place,  and  precisians  multiplied,  these  latter 
rites  were  looked  upon  to  savour  of  paganism;  and  then 
Maid  Marian,  the  friar,  and  the  poor  hobby-horse,  were 
turned  out  of  the  games.  Some  who  were  not  so  wisely 
precise,  but  regretted  the  disuse  of  the  hobby-horse,  no 
doubt  satirised  this  suspicion  of  idolatory,  and  archly  wrote 
the  epitaph  above  alluded  to.  Now  Moth,  hearing  Armado 
groan  ridiculously,  and  cry  out  "  But  O I  but  O !"  humor- 
ously pieces  out  his  exclamation  with  the  sequel  of  this 
epitaph.— Theobald. 


There  is  a  similar  allusion  to  the  hobby-horse  in  *'  Hax- 
lxt"  (act  iii.,  scene  J).    See  the  note  on  the 


1. 


"  Souse  enigma,  some  riddle:  coast,  fey  1'enToy. 

ActllL. 

L'enooy  is  an  old  French  term  for  concluding; 
which  served  either  to  convey  the  moral,  or  to 
poem  to  some  person. 


-  Then  the  bay's  fai  Fenvoy,  las 
And  he  ended  the  market.-— Act  IIL,  Seen* 


is 


1. 


1. 


This  is,  probably,  an  allusion  to  the  ungaUant  Italiaa 
proverb,  "  Three  women  and  a  goose  make  a : 

"  Sole  imperator  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors."— Act  1 II., 

An  apparator,  or  paritor,  is  an  officer  of  the)  Bishop's) 
court,  who  carries  out  citations. 

"  And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbier*a 

Act  IIL, 

It  appears  from  Lord  Stafford's  Letters,  that  a 
the  field  was  employed  as  an  aide-de-camp  la  now, 
taking  and  carrying  to  and  fro  the  directions  of  the 
or  other  higher  officers  of  the  field." 
however,  it  seems  that  the  functions  of  this 
diversified  nature. 

A  tumbler's  hoop  was  usually  dressed  oat  with  ooioared 
ribands.  To  wear  love's  colours,  means  to  wear  his  badge 
or  oognomen,  or  to  be  his  servant  or  retainer. 


of 

la 


of  a 


"  A  woman,  thai  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing;  ever  out  of  frame." 

Act  IIL,  Scene)  1. 

Clock-making  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  beginning-  la 
Germany,  and  clocks  were  no  doubt,  for  a  long;  period, 
clumsy  pieces  of  machinery.  The  clock  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  set  up  in  1540,  is  said  to  hare. been  the  first 
fabricated  in  England. 


"  The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetmm 
set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelo- 
phon. — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  ballad  of  King  Cophetua  may  be  seen  in  Percy's 
"  Rjkliquks,"  vol.  L  The  beggar's  name,  however,  la  there 
given  Penelophon.  Shakspere  on  several  other  occasions 
alludes  to  this  popular  production. 

"  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in  court ; 

A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho."— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Monarcho,  or  the  Monarch,  was  a  term  applied  to  an 
insane  Italian,  who  is  mentioned  by  various  authors  of  the 
period.  His  magnificent  delusion  consisted  in  thinking-  him- 
self monarch  of  the  world.  "  Popular  applause  (says  If  ereal 
doth  nourish  some,  neither  do  they  gape  after  anything  hut 
vain  praise  and  glory :  as,  in  our  age,  Peter  8hakerlye  of 
Pauls,  and  Monarcho  that  lived  about  the  court." 

41  Botxt.  Who  is  the  suitor  t  who  is  the  suitor  f 
Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  t 
Boykt.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Ros.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow." 

Act  IV.,  8cene  1. 

It  appears,  from  various  instances  cited  by  the  com- 
mentators, that  the  word  suitor  was  in  Elizabeth's  tir**T 
pronounced  with  an  A,  as  we  now  pronounce  the  words  sore 
and  sugar.  Hence  the  equivoque  in  the  text,  at  atone  ob- 
serves, on  this  point,  "  In  Ireland,  where  I  hellere  much  of 


I    I 


B   of  Queen  KHitbeth'i   one  i.  r. 


••  Sntir  Huunuil,  B»  K 


(lii'tliHiuy,  |,i.lili.]i..J  3u  IADs, 
nut  Ib>  point  ii  ahogrflitr  line- 


ar KithuM  u 


Tbt  word  wlilrli 


laueHian  of  all  tin  rlghti  of  a  iinnwlilul  church.  H*  il 
called  Jjarion,  pcrjnna,  beonie  by  liji  jwruil,  the  chorea, 
wnleh  k  u  inviuMc  lio.lv,  Ii  rci.reMr.ted." — Comiisn- 


raoeUrr  dor*  >/  7nlM." 


Tbo  illiulon  h 


-  IF**-,  *•  »™  ■ 


JK.*.;.,-,  Ml  Hi . 
Gnu*  tijnllj  ihe  eden 


-  If*  ty»  an  t*«  n»„0,w;  .B,,, 

Here,  mid  Indeed  throughout  the  pity,  the  I 


ttndi  to  obtain   fur  Dill  t 


wfc*  o/«H  (A-  godt 
Act  IV,  Ban*  (. 


il  depot  of  raped  Bhiduptre  1b 


ll  in   iery  difficult  10  mid   uiiyiliinf 


ditceurM;  ludaeiuui  Ii  utcd  In  >  good  HUH,  for  iplrtttil, 
iniiuuicLl,  «u[iAili<ui ,  vyiuiuu  l»  equirtiint  to  obttuiicj,  or 
toe  French  opixiitreti. 

"  Thii  U  aUuninaMl  {rehieh  hi  nxmld  call  itMfwKi)." 


u  old  iionUUni  ud  other  *nflyntri 


BowllM  Iwn  idTlaei  KMhirln*  to  bun  of  aruruaj 
iitrwei,  Icit  ibe  tbould  RttlllU. 

Tbii  It  nrnbtblr  «  (ipmilOD  Itltn  from  nlrjnf  «r- 
Imt  limited,  u  If  I  bid  bind  him."    Tbt  pbm*  It  oorn« 

"  And  an  nppartU/d  l<liu,_ 

Hit  JVlHcooi trt.  flr  Bia.ia.ij."— ill  T    Sceno  f. 
It  ■ppnn   ttiut    >  Trioif|iiii  of  nfeMMfoX   ni  sot  u 
n  «ho   But  JMr  of  Hcurj  VIII.,  at   ■  Doiniuct  made  (ur  tbo 
niiuter,      nunc  the   lord   Hsurj   |jr|*  of  lllluhlrt  Olid  Iht 
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NOTES. 


I    ; 


"Moth. 
All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  I 
Boy  it.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta" 

Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

The  allusion  In  the  last  line  Is  to  the  taffeta  muki  thai 
the  ladles  wore  to  conceal  themselves.  Boyet  sneer*  at  the 
absurdity  of  complimenting  them  on  those  charms  which 
were  mashed 

"  Teal,  quoth  the  Dutchman:— Is  not  veal  a  calf!* 

Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

By  real  Is  probably  meant  well,  sounded  as  foreigners 
usually  pronounce  that  word,  and  introduced  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  subsequent  question.  In  the  play  of  "Da. 
DODorroLL,"  the  same  joke  occurs : — 

"  Doctor.  Hans,  my  very  special  Mead,  fait  and  trot  me 
be  right  glad  for  see  you  veale. 

Hans,  What  do  you  make  a  calf  of  me,  master  doctor  T" 

M  Wett,  better  mits  have  worn  plain  statute  cape.*9 

Act  V.,  Scene  *. 

In  the  18th  of  Elizabeth  (1571),  an  Act  was  passed  "  For 
the  continuance  of  making  and  wearing  woollen  caps,  in 
behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers,"  proriding  that  all  above 
the  age  of  six  years  (except  the  nobility,  and  some  others) 
should,  on  Sabbath-days  and  holidays,  wear  caps  of  wool, 
knit,  thlcked,  and  dressed  in  England,  upon  penalty  of  ten 
groats.  These  were  probably  the  "statute-caps"  alluded  to; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  text  Is — "Better 
wits  may  be  found  among  the  plain  citUens."  In  Marston's 
"Dutch  Coubtbsaw,"  Mrs.  Mulligrub  says — "Though  my 
husband  jjbe  a  citizen,  and  his  cap's  made  of  wool,  yet  I 
hare  wit." 

"  Write,  *  lard  have  mercy  on  us/  on  those  three  ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  heart  it  Use." 

Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

This  inscription  was  put  upon  the  door  of  the  houses 
infected  with  the  plague,  to  which  Biron  compares  the  love 
of  himself  and  his  companions ;  and  pursuing  the  metaphor, 
finds  the  tokens  likewise  on  the  ladies. 

t  "  Tour  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear." 

Act  V.,  Scene  9. 

•"Tou  force  not"  Is  the  same  with  "you  make  no  diffi- 
culty." This  is  a  very  just  observation.  The  crime  which 
has  been  once  committed  is  committed  again  with  less 
reluctance— Joh*  so  w 

"The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool, 
and  the  boy . — 

A  bare  throw  at  novum ;  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  prick  out  Jive  such,  take  each  one  in  his  rein." 

Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Novum  was  a  game  at  dice,  properly  called  novem 
quinque,  from  the  principal  throws  being  nine  and  five. 


If  we  were  to  part  with  any  of  the  author's  ro— sdlaa  rt 
should  be  this.  Yet  we  should  be  loth  to  part  with  Don 
Arfriano  de  Armado,  that  mighty  potentate  of 
hi*  page,  that  handful  of  wit;  with  Nathaniel  the 
Holofernes  the  schoolmaster,  and  their  dispute  altar  . 

on  "  the  golden  cadences  of  poetry ;"  with  Ooetard  the  downs, 
or  Dull  the  constable.  Biron  Is  too  accomplished  a  character 
to  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  yet  he  could  not  appear  without 
his  fellow-courtiers  and  the  king;  and  If  we  wan  to  leave 
out  the  ladies,  the  gentlemen  would  have  no  asJatrassaa.  So 
that  we  believe  we  must  let  the  whole  play  stand  as  it  ie,  and 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  "  set  a  mark  of  reprobatkm  oa  It." 
Still  we  have  some  objections  to  the  style,  which  wa  think 
savours  more  of  the  pedantic  spirit  of  ffludtspare*s  tiaaa  Chaa 
of  his  own  genius, — more  of  controversial  divinity,  and  the 
logic  of  Peter  Lombard,  than  of  the  Inspiration  of  the) 
It  transports  us  quite  as  much  to  the  manners  of  the) 
and  the  quirks  of  courts  of  law,  as  to  the  seeaes  of 
or  the  fairy  land  of  his  own  imagination. 

Shakspere  has  set  himself  to  Imitate  the  tone  of  polite 
conversation  then  prevailing  among  the  fair,  the  wttty,  aad 
the  learned;  and  be  has  Imitated  it  but  too  faithfully.  It  to 
as  if  the  hand  of  Titian  had  been  employed  to  give  grace  to 
the  curls  of  a  full-bottomed  periwig,  or  Raphael  had  attempted 
to  give  expression  to  the  tapestry  figures  la  the  Hoaat  of 
Lords.  Shakspere  has  put  an  excellent  description  of  this 
fashionable  Jargon  into  the  mouth  of  the  critical  Hoiofarasa, 
"  as  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  too 
grinate,  as  I  may  call  It ;"  and  nothing  can  be 
than  the  difference  when  he  breaks  loose  from  the  trsjaunau 
he  had  Imposed  on  himself,  "as  light  as  bird  from  brake,** 
and  speaks  in  his  own  person.—.  Hasmtt. 


In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have 
censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many 
childish,  and  vulgar;  and  some  which  ought  not  to 
been  exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  msidoa  qi 
But  there  are  scattered  through  the  whole  many  sparks 
genius;  nor  Is  there  any  play  that  has  more  evident  marks 
the  hand  of  ShakipereJ—JoHjisojr. 


I  • 


:  i 


of 
of 


This  is  one  of  8hakspere's  early  plays,  and  the  author's 
youth  is  certainly  perceivable,  not  only  in  the  style  *~* 
manner  of  the  versification,  but  in*  the  lavish  superfluity 
displayed  in  the  execution:  the  uninterrupted  succeasioo  of 
quibbles,  equivoques,  and  sallies  of  every  description.  "The 
sparks  of  wit  fly  about  in  such  profusion  that  they  form 
complete  fireworks,  and  the  dialogue  for  the  most  part  re- 
sembles the  bustling  collision  and  banter  of  passing;  maaka 
at  a  carnival." — (Schlegel.)  The  scene  In  which  the  Kins; 
and  his  companions  detect  each  other's  breach  of  their 
mutual  vow,  is  capitally  contrived.  The  discovery  of  Biron's 
love-letter  while  rallying  his  friends,  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  extricates  himself,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  tha 
vow,  are  admirable. — 8xxaxju 
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happiness;  but  each  euceeaaise  generation 
hs*  been  sufficiently  either  modest  or  infc- 
licitoui  to  admit  ih.it  the;  ought  decidedly 
to  place  the  blisslul  period  long  ulterior  to 
their  own  experience-  Frail  humanity  baa, 
however,  clung  to  the  tradition  with  praise- 
worthy tenacity ;  and  vtriout  nation*  have 
applied  the  term,  in  a  teeondary  aenae,  to  the 
molt  flourishing  period  of  their  literature. 
With  in,  the  phrase  ii  usually  identified  with 
the  era  of  Elisabeth :  and  Shaktpere's  "As 
You  Like  It  "  will  ever  form  one  of  its  roost 

ipicuous  remt 
ported  to  the  sunny  gladci  of  Arden,  wo 
■•  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  aa  they  did  in 
the  Golden  world;"  while*  feeling  of  peace, 
bene roletice,  and  sylvan  simplicity,  % 
,f  sleep)  "  to  cover  ui  all  over  like  a  cloak." 
Koialind  ranki  among  the  beat,  or  rather  ia  tbe  chief,  of 
Shakspere't  comic  heroines.  She  is  one  of  those  irresistible  charmers  in  whom  gaiety  and  sensibility 
contrast  snd  relieve  each  other  with  all  the  harmonious  variety  of  an  exquisite  muiical  instrument. 
Her  friend,  the  gentle  Cell*,  represents  those  invaluable,  though  comparatively  passive,  creatures -who 
are  often  seen  in  nature,  gracefully  clinging  with  entire  trust  and  devotion  to  aorae  fellow-mortal  of 
superior  intellect  or  greater  decision  of  character;  amply  rewarded  for  all  they  can  do  or  toiler  with 
the  simple  presence  of  the  beloted  object,  and  a  thousand  times  overpaid  by  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Orlando  is  not  perhaps,  in  general,  sufficiently  appreciated.  He  may  be  regarded  a)  a  perfect  model 
Of  the  intrinsic  gentleman— modest,  humane,  and  forgiving;  yet  wise,  sensitive,  and  courageous.  This 
is  juit  the  character  that  an  enthusiastic  girl  like  Rosalind  would  be  likely  to  comprehend  intuitively, 
and  to  fall  in  love  with  at  a  first  interview.  His  humble  friend  and  benefactor,  fine  old  Adam,  is 
almost  unique  in  appropriate  beauty  of  delineation.  Every  sentence  he  utters  is  indicative  of  sound 
tense  and  native  goodneaa  of  heart.  The  banished  Duke  it  worth;  to  complete  thit  genial  trio  of 
unworldly  beings.  He  is  replete  with  the  best  kind  or  wisdom,— that  which,  having  learned  to  estimate 
worldly  men  and  worldly  objects  at  their  genuine  valus,  hit  yet  imbibed  no  bitterness  of  spirit  in  tbe 
trying  process.  Jtcques  alto  is  of  noble  nature:— he  teems  (like  many  kindred  philanthropists,  who 
have  often  been  thought  misanthropes  by  society,  and  sometimes  by  themselves)  to  quarrel  with  mankind 
principally  becaute  they  will  not  be  so  happy  aa  he  thinks  they  might  be,  snd  would  wish  to  tee  them. 

Touchstone  is  certainly  the  most  amusing  and  intellectual  of  Shaktpere's  Fools.  Hit  weapons 
sre  ever  bright,  pointed,  and  ready  for  action.  He  is  at  anybody's  service  for  an  encounter  of 
jeat,  and  always  oomet  off  conqueror.  The  sylvan  Duke  exactly  paints  him  :—  "  He  uaet  his  folly  like 
*  stal king- h orte ;   and  under  the  presentation  or  that,  he  thoots  his  wit" 

The  numerous  minor  characters  in  thia  wondrous  drama  are  all  enriched  with  the  most  skilful 
touches  of  poetry  and  nature.     Altogether,  the  play  will  ever  afford  one  of  his  sweetest  repasts  to  the 

harsher   feelings   that  sometimes   force  an  entrance  even   into   the  generous  mind,  from   ila   inevitable 

exposure   to  what   our   peerless   Rosalind  so  aptly  cat  It  "the  bria.a  of  this  working-day  world." 

"At  You  Lib*  It"  waa  first  published  in  the  original  folio  of  1623.  Many  of  the  incidents 
are  founded  on  the  novel  of  "  RotaLTHDE,"  by  Lodge   (1590). 
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thii  nothing  tlmt  he  ao  plentifully  gives  me,  the 

with    them  ?      What   prodigal    portion    hare    I 

something  that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance 

spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury? 

seems  to  take  from  me  i   he  lets  me  feed  with 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

his  binds,  bars  me  the  place  or  a  brother,  and, 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well  i  here  in  your  orchard. 

as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  wiih 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  airP 

my  education.     This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves 

Orl.  Ay,  belter  than  he  I  am  before  known 

me :  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  1  think. 

me.     I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother;   and. 

is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  ser- 

in the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so 

vitude  i  1  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I 

know  me.     The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you 

know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

my  better,  in  that  you  are  ihe  firstborn  ;  but  the 
same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were 

MrOim 

there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  ui  i  I  have  as  much 

Adam.  Yondercomcamy  master,  your  brother. 

of  my  father  in  me,  as  you  ;  albeit,  I  confess,  youi 

Orl.  Oo  apart,  Adam,   and   thou  shall  hear 

coming  before  me  ia  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

how  he  will  shake  me  up. 

Oli.  What,  boy ! 

Oli.  Now,  sir!  what  make  you  here? 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 

Orl.  Nothing  i  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any- 

young in  this. 

thing. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  P 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  aort 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 

of  Sir  Rowland  de  Flois ;  he  was  my  father;  and 

which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of 

he  is  thrice  a  villain,  that  sayi  euch  a   father 

youra,  with  idleness. 

begot  villains.     Wert  thou   not  my  brother,  1 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  he  better  employed,  and  bo 

would  not  take  this  band  from  thy  throat,  till 

naught  awhile. 

this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying 

Orl.  Shalt  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  buskt 

to;  thou  bait  railed  on  thyself. 

Mtite?: 
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Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;  for  your 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear 
me.  My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give 
me  good  education :  you  have  trained  me  like 
a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all 
gentlemanlike  qualities :  the  spirit  of  my  father 
grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure 
it :  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  be- 
come a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery 
my  father  left  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I  will 
go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that 
is  spent  P  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long 
be  troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part 
of  your  will.    I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I 
have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with 
my  old  master !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such 
a  word.  [Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  P — begin  you  to  grow  upon 
me  ? — I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give 
no  thousand  crowns  neither.    Hola,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  it- here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis. 

— Twill  be  a  good  way;  and  to-morrow  the 
wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  Monsieur  Charles! — what's  the 
new  news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha.  There 's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
old  news ;  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished  by 
his  younger  brother  the  new  Duke ;  and  three  or 
four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  volun- 
tary exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues 
enrich  the  new  Duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them 
good  leave  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  Duke's 
daughter,  be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O,  no;  for  the  Duke's  daughter,  her 
cousin,  so  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their 
cradles  bred  together,  that  she  would  have  fol- 
lowed her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her. 
She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her 
uncle  than  his  own  daughter;  and  never  two 
ladies  loved  as  they  do. 


Oli.  Where  will  the  old  Duke  live  P 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng- 
land :  they  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to 
him  every  day ;  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  Golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
new  Duke  P 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to 
understand,  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against 
me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without 
some  broken  limb,  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your 
brother  is  but  young  and  tender;  and,  for  your 
love,  I  would  be  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for 
my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out 
of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you 
withal ;  that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his 
intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he 
shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite. 
I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose 
herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured 
to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I  '11 
tell  thee,  Charles, — it  is  the  stubbornest  young 
fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret 
and  villanous  contriver  against  me  his  natural 
brother :  therefore  use  thy  discretion ;  I  had  as 
lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger. 
And  thou  wert  best  look  to 't ;  for  if  thou  dost 
him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily 
grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous 
device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en 
thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other :  for, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it, 
there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this 
day  living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but 
should  I  anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must 
blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and 
wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to 
you.  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his 
payment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  1 11  never 
wrestle  for  prise  more.  And  so,  God  keep  your 
worship !  [Exit. 

Oli.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester :  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ; 
for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he.  Yet  he  '•  gentle ;  never  schooled, 
and  yet  learned*  full  of  noble  device;  of  all 
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sorts  enchantingly  beloved ;  and,  indeed,  so 
much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am 
altogether  misprised :  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing 
remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither, 
which  now  I  '11  go  about  [Exit. 


Scene  II.— A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

CeL  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coi,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  shew  more  mirth  than  I 
am  mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were 
merrier  ?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget 
a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein  I  see  thou  iovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy 
banished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the 
Duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadtt  been  still  with 
me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy 
father  for  mine :  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of 
thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tempered  as 
mine  is  to  thee. 

Roe.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

CeL  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but 
I,  nor  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he 
dies,  thou  sbalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath 
taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will 
render  thee  again  in  affection ;  by  mine  honour 
I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn 
monster :  therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear 
Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth,  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports :  let  me  see ; — what  think  you  of  falling 
in  love  P 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'y  thee  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further 
in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush 
thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 

CeL  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife, 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may 
henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 

JRos.  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  T  is  true :  for  those  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she 
makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill -favoured  ly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's  :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 


Enter  Touchstone. 

CeL  NoP  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair 
creature,  may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the 
fire  P — Though  rature  hath  given  ua  wit  to  float 
at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  tent  in  this  fool  to 
cut  off  the  nnrumentP 

Roe.  Ir  dcjd,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na- 
ture ;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the 
cutter-off  of  nature's  wit 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's ;  who  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits. — How  now,  wit  P  whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

CeL  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid 
to  come  for  you. 

Roe.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by 
his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught :  now,  I  Tl 
stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the 
mustard  was  good :  and  yet  was  not  the  knight 
forsworn. 

CeL  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap 
of  your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now  :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a 
knave. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were : 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn  :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by 
his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any  ;  or  if  he  had, 
he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those 
pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

CeL  Pr'y  thee,  who  is 't  that  thou  mean'st  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

CeL  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him. 
Enough!  speak  no  more  of  him;  you'll  be  whipped 
for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

CeL  By  my  troth,  thou  sayst  true :  for  since 
the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the 
little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great 
show. — Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 
CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 
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Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed. 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau  :  what  's 
the  news  ? 

Le  Beau,  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

Cel  Sport  ?  of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  shall 
I  answer  you  ? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,— 

Bos.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau,  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost 
the  sight  of. 

Bos.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau,  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and, 
if  it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end  ; 
for  the  best  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here,  where  you 
are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three 
sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence ; — 

Boe.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents,"— 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie  ; 
the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  piti- 
ful dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his 
part  with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau,  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day ! 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of 
ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this 
broken  music  in  his  sides  P  is  there  yet  another 
dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ? — Shall  we  see  this 
wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here:  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it 


Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  suc- 
cessfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  ?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity 
of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so ;  I  '11  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart, 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
cesses call  for  you. 

Orl,  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler  ? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he 's  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel,  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
bold  for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof 
of  this  man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with 
your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment, 
the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to 
a  more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give 
over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir:  your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to 
the  Duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  anything.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me 
to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but 
one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killed, 
but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do 
my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament 
me :  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing; 
only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  be 
better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would 
it  were  with  you. 

Cel,  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Bos.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  de- 
ceived in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 
Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  hit  mother  earth  ? 
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OrL  Ready,  air ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 
Duke  F.  You  ihall  try  but  one  falL 
Cka.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace ;  you  shall  not 
eutreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily 
persuaded  him  from  a  first 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should 

not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your 

ways. 

Bos,  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  I 

Cel.  1  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 

strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 
Roe,  O  excellent  young  man  I 
CeL  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.    Shout, 
Dukt  F.  No  more,  no  more. 
OrL  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 
Dukt  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 
Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 
Duke  F,  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  is  burnt  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  f 

OrL  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else. 
The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleased  me  with  this 

deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  : 
1  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

\  Exeunt  Duke  Frederick,  Train,  and 

Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  cog,  would  I  do  this? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 

His  youngest  son  ; — and  would  not  change  that 

calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Rat.  My  father  loved  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind: 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

CeL  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him  : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 
Hoe,  Gentleman, 

(  Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 


Wear  this  for  me,— one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  Lacks 

means.— 
Shall  we  go,  coz? 

CeL  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

OrL  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  f   My  better 
farts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  etude 

up 
It  is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
Bos,  He  calls  us  back.    My  pride  tell  with 
my  fortunes : 
111  ask  him  what  he  would :— Did  you  eaR,  eirt— 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 
CeL  Will  you  go,  cot  t 

Bos.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

Exeunt  Rosalind  ewe?  Cclia. 
OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weighte  upon 
my  tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference. 

Re-enter  Lb  Beau. 

O  poor  Orlando  I  thou  art  overthrown : 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 
Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  conneel 
you 
To  leave  this  place.    Albeit  you  hare  deterred 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love; 
Yet  such  it  now  the  Duke's  condition, 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  Duke  is  humourous ;  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  apeak  of. 
OrL  I  thank  you,  sir :  and  pray  you  tell  me  this ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
Thst  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  bis  daughter,  if  we  judge 
by  manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter  : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke, 
A  nd  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece : 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtue, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well  I 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
OrL  I  restmuch  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well  1 

Exit  Le  Beau 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  Duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother  :— 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  I  [-Eri**„ 
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ScEfB  III.-    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  CILIA  and  Rosalind. 

Cel  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosa.ind !— Cupid 
have  mercy  ! — not  a  word? 

So*.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Ctl.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cut 
•way  upon  curs  throw  tome  of  them  at  me: 
come,  lane  me  with  reason  a. 

Rot.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  itid  up; 
when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons, 
and  the  other  mad  without  any. 
■  CW.  But  is  all  this  For  your  ialherP 

Rot.  No,  some  of  it  for  tny  father's  child.— O, 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world  t 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the 
trodden   paths,  our   very   petticoats  will  catch 

Rot.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat:  these 
bun  are  in  my  heart. 
Oil.  Hem  them  away. 
So*.  I  would  try;  if  I  could  ory  "Hem,"  and 

have  him. 
Col.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 


So*.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 

than  myself. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  yon  I  yon  will  try 
in  time,  in  despite  oft  fall. — But,  turning  these 
jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest 
Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall 
into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's 
youngest  son 

So*.  The  Duke  my  father  loved  his  father 

CW.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly  P  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I 
should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father 
dearly :  yet  I  bate  not  Orlando. 

Rot.  No,  'faith :  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  P  doth  he  not  deserve 
WeUP 

So*.  Let  me  lore  him  for  that ;  and  do  yon  love 
him  because  I  do. — Look,  here  cornea  the  Duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

JTnfer  DrJZB  FUDKBICK,  witk  Lords. 
Dvk*  F.   Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your 
safest  haste. 
And  get  yon  from  our  court. 
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Rot.  Me,  uncle  f 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  ; 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  beest  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Rot.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  I  bold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not),  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Rot.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.    Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter; 
there's  enough. 

Rot.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banished  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

CeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Dukt  F.  Ay,  Celia;  we  stayed  her  for  your 
take, 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  ranged  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay. 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse ; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her.     If  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I :  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learned,  played,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Dukt  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her 
smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  shew  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  passed  upon  her :  she  is  banished. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my 
liege; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F,  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  provide 
yourself: 


If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

CeL  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 

Rot.  I  have  more  cause. 

CeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin : 

Pr'y  thee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not  the  Duke 
Hath  banished  me,  his  daughter  X 

Rot.  That  he  hath  not 

CeL  No  ?  hath  not !  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sundered  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  1 11  go  along  with  thee. 

Rot .  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

CeL  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Rot.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  ; 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Rot.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ! 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will) 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

CeL  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  f 

Rot.  I  '11  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's 
own  page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  called? 

CeL  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state: 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Rot.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assayed  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He  'U  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let 's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.    Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment        [Exeunt. 
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Scene  I.  —  The  Rrttt  of  Arden. 

EnUr  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  and  o(/ier  Lords, 

t«  <Ae  dnu  0/ Foresters. 

Ouifl  &  Now,  my  co-mutes,  and  brothers  in 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  tweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference;  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind; 
Which  whan  it  bites  and  blow*  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, — 
This  is  do  flattery :  these  are  counsellors, 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am  1 — 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Find*  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 
Ami.  I  would  not  change  it.     Happy  ie  your 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  to  sweet  a  style. 

DwU  S.  Come,  shall  wa  go  and  kill  us  venison  P 
And  yet  it  irk*  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  Dative  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 

vol.  I.  8  M 


Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads. 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

1st  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that] 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banished  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  hia  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting!  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremes!  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  P 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle  P 

lit  Lard.  O  yet,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream : 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'at  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much."    Then,  bring 

there  alone, 
Left  and  abandoned  of  hi*  velvet  friends  j 
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"  T  is  right,"  quoth  he ;  "  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company."    Anon,  a  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him:  "Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 

"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

T  is  just  the  fashion.    Wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  P" 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse, 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 

In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  8.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  con- 
templation ? 

2nd  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and 
commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  8.  Shew  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he 's  full  of  matter. 

2nd  Lord.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— A  Room  \n  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  P 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1st  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 
Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed  un treasured  of  their  mistress. 

2nd  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom 
so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother:  fetch  that  gallant 
hither ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
I  '11  make  him  find  him.    Do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 
Orl.  Who 's  there  P 


Adam.  What !    my  young  master  ? — O,   my 

gentle  master ; 
O,  my  sweet  master ;  O,  you  memory 
Of  eld  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  P  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle, strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  Duke  P 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  aa  enemies  P 
No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  ia  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 
OrL  Why,  what 's  the  matter  P 
Adam.  O,  unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother  (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son- 
Yet  not  the  son ; — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father) 
Hath  heard  your  praises;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 

me  goP 
Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not 

here. 
OrL  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 

my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 
Adam.  But  do  not  so.    I  have  five  hundred 

crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !     Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter 
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Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meedl 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content 

Adam,  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  forescore 
Here  liv6d  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind,  in  boy  s  clothes;  Celia,  dressed 
like  a  Shepherdess  ;  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Bos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I 
must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and 
hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go 
no  further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross, 
if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I  think  you  have  no  money 
in  your  purse. 

Ros,  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 
I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look  you, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 
Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 


SiL  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love 
her! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now. 

SiL  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow. 
But  if  thy  love  were  ev«r  like  to  mine 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so), 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember 'st  not  the  slightest  folly, 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved : 
Or,  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  loved: 
Or,  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  loved.     O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  1 

[Exit  Silvius. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy 
wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  1  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile  : 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chapped  hands  had 
milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and 
giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears, 
— "  Wear  these  for  my  sake."  We  that  are  true 
lovers,  run  into  strange  capers;  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal 
in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion  is 
much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine;  bat  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  y ond*  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holloa ;  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say.— 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'y  thee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  orgold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
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Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Car.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on :  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Roe.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  anything. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

CeL  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this 
place, 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
T  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

^  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — The  same. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

Amiens  tings. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tiute  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  eome  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more ;  I  pr'y  thee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  Monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it  More,  I  pr'y  thee,  more  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs.    More,  I  pr'y  thee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged;  I  know  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  1  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do 
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desire  you  to  sing.  Come,  more;  another  stanza: 
call  you  them  stanzas? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing.    Will  you  sing. 

Ami  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  *U 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a 
penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while :  the  Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree  : — he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble,  come. 

All  sing  together  here. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  1 11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  1 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 

That  any  man  turn  ass, 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What 's  that  ducdame  ? 

Jaq.  Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into 
a  circle.  I  '11  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  1 1] 
rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  Duke ;  his  banquet 
is  prepared.  [Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  VI. — The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further:  O, 
I  die  for  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure 
out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 
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Orl.  Why,  hnw  now.  Adam  !  no  greater  heart 
in  thee?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little;  chect 
thyself  a  little  :  if  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any- 
thing savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring 
it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake,  be  comfortable ; 
hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end.  I  will  here 
be  with  thee  presently ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not 
something  to  eat,  1 11  give  thee  leave  to  die  :  but 
if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my  labour.  Well  said !  thou  look's!  cheerily : 
and  I  '11  be  with  thee  quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in 
the  bleak  air:  come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some 
shelter  ;  and  thou  shall  not  die  for  lack  of  a 
dinner,  if  there  live  anything  in  this  desert. 
Cheerly,  good  Adam  1  (Exeunt. 


Scene  VII.-   The  lamt.     A  table  act  out. 
Eater  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Lords,  andotheri, 
Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 


1st  Lard.  My  lord,  he  u  but  even  now  gone 

Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaouf.s. 
lit  Lord.  He  save*  my  labour  by  his  own  ap- 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life 
Uthis, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  I 
What !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool  I— I  met  a  fool  f  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun, 
And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I:  "No,  sir,"  quoth 

he, 
"Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  for- 
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And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  may  we  lee,"  quoth  lie,  "how  the  world 

Tii  hut  an  hour  ago  since  it  wai  nine; 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  foot  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool  I 
A  worthy  fool !     Motley  'a  the  only  wear. 
Duke  S.   What  fool  is  tills  t 
Jaq.  O  worthy  fool '. — One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — 0,  that  I  were  a  fool  1 
1  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat, 
Duke  S.  Thou  shall  hare  one. 
Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit: 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  hive  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  1  please  ;  for  so  fools  have  : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,   sir,  must 

they  sot 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He  that  a  fuol  doth  very  wisely  bit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  :  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fooL 
Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  apeak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  fotd  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 
Duke  S.   Fie  on  thee!     I  can  tell  what  thou 

wouldst  do. 
Jaq.   What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but 

good! 
Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 

And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 

That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  bast  caught, 

Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 


Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  7 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  a*  the  tea, 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  f 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bean 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  t 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  T 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says  bis  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him),  but  therein  suit* 
Hil  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech! 
There  then ;  how  then  f  what  then  ?    Let  me  see 

My  tongue  hath  wronged  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wronged  himself;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies. 
Unclaimed  of  any  roan. — But  who  cornea  here  T 


£n(er  Ontsnoc 


pith  hit  turord  di 


Ori.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet,  " 
Ort.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  served. 
Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  off 
Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy 
distress; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  T 

Ort  You  touched  my  vein  at  first;  the  thorny 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say  ; 
He  Jiea  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 


it  die. 


Duke  S.  What  would  youhave?  Your  gentleness 
shall  foice, 
More  than  your  force  more  US  to  gentleness. 
Ort  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it, 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 

table. 
Ort.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?   Pardon  me,  I  pray 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  ; 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  commandment.     But  whate'er  you  are. 

That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  kuolled  lo  church  ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 

And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  ho  jiiiiril  ; 
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Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  I 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  (word. 

Da&rS.  True  is  it  thatwehaveseen  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knelled  to  church , 
And  sat  al  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  erMrendered : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  "we  have, 
That  to  your  wauling  nun  be  ministered. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limped  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  first  sufficed, 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 


I  i 


a  hit. 


Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  blessed  for  your  good 
comfort !  [Exit. 

Duke  S.  Thou  scest  we  are"  not  all  alone  un- 
happy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jag.  ■  All  the  world 's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  aid  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 
Mohnit  slid  puking  in  the  our**  •  arms 
Then,  the  whining  schuol-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
Anil  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  and  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  n  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow     then,  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  . 

Kvenin  theennnon's  mouth    ami  then,  tin1  justice, 
tn  fairTaund.  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  Severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Pull  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances; 
And  to  he  plays  his  part    the  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  ami  slip  pi- red  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 


For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound    last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyet,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Rt-tnler  Orlando,  villi  Adah. 
Duke  S.  Welcome:  set  down  your  venerable 
burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl,  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  Jou  for  myself. 

jDuis  S.  Welcome ;  fall  to:  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Ahieni  ringt. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 


Thou  ■ 


*.  >o  unkind 


Thy  tooth  i>  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  he  rude. 
Heigh  ho  I  sing  hSUi  ho  1  unto  the  green  hoUj  i 
Host  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly 
Then,  heigh  ho,  the  holly  I 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 


!,thou 


X  sky. 


That  dost  not  bit*  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  (lie  Haters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
Al  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh  ho  1  sing  heigh  ho  t  Sic. 
DukeS.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's 

As  you  have  whispered  faithfully  you  were ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limned  and  living  in  your  face,— 
Be  truly  welcome  hither:  I  am  the  Duke, 
That  loved  your  father.     The  residue  of  your 

fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  u  thy  master  is ; 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [Exeunt 
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8CEHB  I. -   -A  Boom  n  the  Palace. 


D*k*  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?     Sir,  sir,  that 
cannot  be ; 
But  vers  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it: 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wbereso'er  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him,  dead  or.living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  thing*  that  thou  dost  call 

Worth  seiiure,  do  we  seise  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth. 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
this! 
I  never  loved  my  brother  in  my  life. 

DuU  F.  More  villain  thou.— Well,  push  him 

And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands : 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  II.— Tht  Fortrt. 
Enter  Orlando,  Kith  a  paper. 

OrL  Hangthere,myverae,inwitneaaofinyloY«: 

An  d  thou ,  th  ii  ce-cro  w  n  ed  que  e  u  of  n  igb  t,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  away. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  1 11  chstncter. 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  uneapressive  she.  [JEcslt. 

Enter  CosiN  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life. 
Master  Touchstone? 

Touch,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it 
is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 
like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well;  but  in  respect  it  is 
not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare 
life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there 
is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my 
stomach.    Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
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sickens  the  worse  at  ease  he  is;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without 
three  good  friends :  that  the  property  of  rain  is 
to  wet,  and  fire  to  burn:  that  good  pasture  makes 
fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is 
lack  of  the  sun :  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit 
by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good  breeding, 
or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned;  like  an  ill- 
roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?    Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation. 
Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in 
the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is 
most  mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you 
salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  hands :  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands 
sweat?  and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as 
wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow, 
shallow.     A  better  instance,  I  say ;  coma. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again.    A  more  sounder  instance;  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep :  and  would  you  have  us 
kiss  tar?  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed 
with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh !  Indeed ! — 
Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  civet  is  of  a 
baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of 
a  cat.    Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I  '11 
rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou 
art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I 
eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no 
man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  con- 
tent with  my  harm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride 
is,  to  see  my  ewes  graxe  and  my  lambs  suck. 

vol.  I.  8  W 


2'ouch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you  ;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle  :  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to  betray  a  she- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
thou  beest  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds :  I  cannot  see  else  how 
thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures,  fairest  lined, 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

Bat  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together; 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours,  ex- 
cepted: it  is  the  right  butter- woman's  rank  to 
market. 
Roe.  Out,  fool ! 
Touch.  For  a  taste : — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lined 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  hind ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  Rose  will  find, 

Must  And  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Roe.  Peace,  you  dull  fool;  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Rot.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit 
in  the  country;  for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Roe.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

Celia  reads. 

Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No ; 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  shew. 
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Some,  how  brief  the  lile  fif  man 

Rnna  h<t  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  stretching  «f  a  span 

Buckles  in  hi.  tutu  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

Twill  He  souli  of  friend  and  friend : 
But  apnn  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  KDtenoe'  and, 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  shew. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  be  filled 
"With  all  graces  wtJe  enlarged  ; — 

Nature  presently  distilled 
Helen's  check,  tut  not  her  heart  j 

Cleopatra's  majesty; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucrelia's  mndesty. 
Thtu  Roulind  of  man y  parti 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised  ; 
OF  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearta,    " 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prised. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have 
And  I  to  lirt  and  die  her  slave. 


Rom.  O  moat  gentle  Jupiter !— what  tedious 
homily  of  Iovb  hue  ynu  wearied  your  parish- 
ioners withal,  and  never  cried,  "Have  patience, 
good  people !" 

Cel.  How  now !  back,  friend.  Shepherd,  go 
off  a  little :— go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an 
honourable  retreat  though  not  with  hag  and 
b'BB11*;8'  )'et  with  .scrip  anil  Bcrippage. 

Exeunt  Co  KIN  and  TOTJCHSTOKB. 

Oel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses? 

Ro>.  O  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than 
the  verses  would  bear. 

CtL  That's  no  matter;  the  feet  might   bear 
the  verses. 

Hoi.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could 
not  hear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and 
therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  Terse. 

Cat.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering 
how  thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved 
upon  these  trees  ? 

Rot.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder  before  you  came;  for  look  bare  what  I 
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found  on  a  palm-tree.  I  was  never  so  berhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat, 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  P 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
his  neck.    Change  you  colour  P 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  whoP 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord!  it  is  a  hard  matter  for 
friends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed 
with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  P 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  P 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  peti- 
tionary vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  won- 
derful wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and 
after  that  out  of  all  whooping ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a 
doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  P  One  inch 
of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea-off  discovery.  I 
pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  itP  quickly,  and  speak 
apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou 
mightst  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy 
mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle ;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all. 
I  pr'ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that 
I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  P  What  manner 
of  man?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin 
worth  a  beard  P 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man 
will  be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his 
beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of 
his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an 
instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak 
sad  brow  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  T  faith,  coz,  't  is  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

CeL  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hoseP — What  did  he  when  thou 
saVst  him?  what  said  he?  how  looked  heP 
wherein  went  he  P  what  makes  he  here  P  did  he 
ask  for  me  P  where  remains  he  ?  how  parted  he 
with  thee  P  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  P 
— Answer  me  in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth 
first :  't  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size.  To  say  "  Ay"  and  "  No"  to  these  par- 
ticulars, is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 


Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this 
forest,  and  in  man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as 
freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to 
resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover:  but  take  a 
taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  a 
good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when 
it  drops  forth  such  fruit 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla!  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee; 
it  curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  furnished  like 
a  hunter. 

Ros.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden : 
thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  P  when 
I  think,  I  must  speak.    Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out — Soft!  comes  he  not 
here  P 

Ros.  'T  is  he ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;  but, 
good  faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  with  you :  let 's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses 
with  reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  P 

Orl.  Yes,  just 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you 
when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  P 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers:  have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives, 
and  conned  them  out  of  rings  P 

Orl.  Not  so;  but  Ianswer  you  right  painted  cloth, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit;  I  think  it  was 
made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down 
with  me?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our 
mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery. 
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OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but 
myself;  against  whom  I  know  moat  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  Tii  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your 
beat  virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool 
when  I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook;  look  but 
in,  and  you  ahall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  ihall  I  lee  mine  own  figure. 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  yon:  farewell, 
good  lignior  love. 

OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu, 
good  monsieur  melancholy, 

[Exit  Jaqobi. — CaLU  and  Rosslihd  comt 
foneard. 

Rat.  I  will  apeak  to  him  like  a  Mticy  lacquey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — 
Do  you  hear,  forester  t 

OrL  Very  well ;  what  would  you  f 

Rot.  I  pray  you,  what  is 't  clock  f 

Orl.  You  should  aak  me,  what  time  o'day: 
there  '•  no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Sot.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  iu  the  forest; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every 
hour,  would  detect  the  laay  foot  of  lime  as  well 
aa  a  clock. 

OrL  And  whynot  the  swift  foot  of  timet  had 
not  that  been  aa  proper  J 

Rat.  By  no  means,  sir:  time  travels  in  divert 
paces  with  divers  persons.  1  '11  tell  yon  who  time 
ambles  withal,  who  time  trots  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  I 

Rot.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the 
day  it  is  solemnised;  if  the  interim  be  but  a 
se'nnight,  time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  time  withal  1 

Rot.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  bath  not  the  gout:  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  be  cannot  study ;  and  the  other 
Uvea  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain  ;  the  one 
lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learn- 
ing ;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy 
tedious  penury.     These  lime  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal. 

Rot.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows:  for  though 
he  go  aa  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal ! 

Aos.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation:  for  they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they 
perceive  not  how  time  moves. 


Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  I 

Rot.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister;  hens 
in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a 
petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  T 

Hot.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Rot.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but, 
indeed,  an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught 
me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland 
man;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  nail 
many  lectures  against  it;  and  I  thank  God  I 
am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many 
giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 
whole  sex  wilhal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils  that  he  laid  to  tbe  charge  of  women  f 

Rot.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were 
all  like  one  another,  aa  halfpence  are :  every 
one  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault 

Orl.  I  pr'y  thee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Rot.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic 
but  on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man 
haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants 
with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  bangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles; 
all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind:  if 
I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give 
him  tome  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have 
the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  it  so  lovc-shnked  :  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Rot.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
you  :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love  ; 
in  which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  mire  you  are  uot 
prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks! 

Rot.  A  lean  cheek  ;  which  you  have  not  -  a 
blue  eye,  and  sunken  ;  which  you  have  not :  an 
unquestionable  spirit;  which  you  have  not:  a 
beard  neglected;  which  you  have  not:  but  I 
pardon  you  for  that ;  for,  simply,  your  having 
in  heard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue.  Then 
your  bote  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unbended,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe 
untied,  and  everything  about  you  demonstrating 
a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man: 
you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutre- 
ments; as  loving  yourself,  than  seeming  the 
lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  1  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Rot.  Me  believe  it  I  you  may  as  soon  make 
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her  that  you  love  believe  it;  which  I  warrant 
she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that 
is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still 
give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good 
sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the 
trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak  ? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell 
you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as 
madmen  do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
so  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so 
ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  yet 
I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was 
to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set 
him  every  day  to  woo  me  :  at  which  time  would 
1,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effe- 
minate, changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud, 
fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of 
tears,  full  of  smiles;  for  every  passion  some- 
thing, and  for  no  passion  truly  anything,  as 
boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of 
this  colour:  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe 
him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him ; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love, 
to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to 
live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I 
cured  him :  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me 
to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's 
heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in 't 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call 
me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote, 
and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ; 
tell  me  where  it  is. 

Ros,  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  '11  shew  it  you ; 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the 
forest  you  live.     Will  you  go  ? 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  at  a 
distance,  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey.    And  how,  Audrey? 


am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature 
content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us !  what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 
the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was 
among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  Hi-inhabited!  worse  than 
Jove  in  a  thatched  house !  [Aside. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man 
more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little 
room. — Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it 
honest  in  deed  and  word?  is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ; 
and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as 
lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me 
thou  art  honest:  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I 
might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
favoured;  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to 
have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A  material  fool !  [Aside, 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  1 
pray  the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon 
a  foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an 
unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the 
gods  I  am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy 
foulness  1  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But 
be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee:  and  to 
that  end,  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext, 
the  vicar  of  the  next  village;  who  hath  pro- 
mised to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and 
to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.      [Aside. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt;  for  here 
we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly 
but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though?  Courage! 
As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
said,  Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods : 
right :  many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows 
no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his 
wife;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns? 
Even  so: — Poor    men  alone? — No,  no;     the 
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noblest  deer  hath  them  u  huge  u  the  rucal. 
It  the  single  man  therefore  blessed?  No:  a*  « 
wailed  town  U  wore  worthier  than  a  Tillage,  ao 
U  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honour- 
able than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and  by 
how  much  defence  i*  better  than  no  skill,  by  ao 
much  ia  a  born  more  precious  than  to  want. 

Enter  Sis  OUVEB.  Maktext. 
Here  cornea  Sir  Oliver. — Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you 
are  well  met :  will  yon  despatch  us  here  under  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  P 

Sir  Oii.  Ia  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman? 

Tanek.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

-Sir  OH.  Truly  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [ditcovering  kimttlf}.  Proceed,  proceed ; 
1 11  give  her. 

ToucA.  Good  even,  good  muter  what-ye- 
call't:  how  do  you,  sirP  you  are  very  well 
met :  God  'ield  you  for  your  last  company :  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you. — Even  a  toy  in  hand  here, 
sir: — nay;  pray,  be  covered. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  Aa  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  air,  the  hone 
his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath 


his  desires ;    and   aa   pigeons   bill,  so   wedlock 
would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar? 
Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest,  that 
can  tell  you  what  marriage  is  ■  this  fellow  will 
but  join  you  together  aa  they  join  wainscot ; 
then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  pannel, 
and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another:  for  he  ia 
not  like  to  marry  me  well;  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  here- 
after to  leave  my  wife.  [Aside. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver! 

Not— 0  sweet  Oliver, 


Obra 


;  OUT. 


Leave  me  not  behind  thee; 

But— Wind  away, 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
[Exemt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 
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Sir  Oli.  T  is  no  matter :  ne'ei  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. —  The  tarn*.    Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Rot.  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pry  thee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace 
to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Rot.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  there- 
fore weep. 

Rot.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  marry, 
his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Rot.  V  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chesnut  was 
ever  the  only  colour. 

Rot.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  re- 
ligiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Rot.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Rot.  Do  you  think  so? 

Cel.  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse,  nor  a 
horsestealer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut 

Rot.  Not  true  in  love? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Rot.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright, 
he  was. 

Cel.  "Was"  is  not  "is:"  besides,  the  oath  of 
a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ; 
they  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings. 
He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  Duke  your  father. 

Rot.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  pa- 
rentage I  was?  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so 
he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of 
fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando? 

Cel.  O,  that 's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart 
the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs 
his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  goose :  but  all 's  brave  that  youth  mounts', 
and  folly  guides. — Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 


Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess, 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Rot.  O  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.— 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.     [Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Foreti. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me:  do  not,  Phebe 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.    The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon : — will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  dittance. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  called  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  I 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it :  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and  when  that  time  comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Roe.  And  why,  I  pray  you?  [Advancing.'}  Who 
might  be  your  mother 
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That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 

Over  the  wretched  ?  What  though  you  hare  more 

beauty 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed), 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  i 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work : — Od  's  my  little  life  I 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  en  tame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  f 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman.     Tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children : 
Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  shew  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd :  fare  you  well. 
Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 
Roe.  He 's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and 
she  11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.    If  it  be  so,  as 
fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  1 11 
sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — Why  look  you  so 
upon  me  f 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 
Rot.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 
Will  you  go,  sister? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard.— 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  he. — 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 
Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might; 
"  Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?" 
SiL  Sweet  Phebe,— 
Phe   Ha !  what  sayst  thou,  Silvius  t 
SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 
Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 
SiL  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 


By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermined. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  t 

SU.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

SiL  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  lose  now  and  then 
A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I  'U  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

SU.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
Tis  but  a  peevish  boy :  yet  he  talks  well ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him: 
He  11  make  a  proper  man !  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mixed  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  marked  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  mine  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorned  at  me  : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answered  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it:  wilt  thou,  Silvius? 
SU.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 
Phe.  I  '11  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [ExettnL 


I  ! 


act  it.— scene  i.  AS  TOU   LIKE   IT. 


SCENK  I.— The  Forest. 
Enter  ROSALIND,  CELL4,  and  JaqOKs. 

Jaq.  I  pr"y  thee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acquainted  with  thee. 

Sot.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow, 

Jaq.  I  am  bo;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Rot.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either, 
are  abominable  fellows ;  and  betray  themselves 
to  every  modern  censure,  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  't  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Sot.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ; 
nor  the  soldier's,  wbich  is  ambitious ;  nor  the 
lawyer's,  which  it  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which 
it  nice;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these: — but 
it  is  a  melancholy  or  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my 
travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 
in  a  moat  humorous  sadness. 

Set.  A  traveller  I  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  tad:  I  fear  yon  have  sold  your  own 

TOT,,  t.  SO 


Isnds,  to  seo  other  men's:  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eye* 
and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Sot.  And  your  experience  makes  you  aad:  I 

had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than 

experience  to  make  me  aad;  and  to  travel  for 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  I 
Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  and  you  talk 

in  hlank  verse.  [Exit. 

Rot.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller: — look  you 
Hip,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 

nativity,  and  almost  chide  Ood  for  making  you 
that  countenance  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. — Why,  how  now, 
Orlando  I  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
You  a  lover  P — An  you  serve  me  such  another 
trick,  never  come  in  my  tight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

Sot,  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  lovet    He 


Il 


that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts, 
and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
minute  in  the  affairs  of  lore,  it  may  be  said  of 
him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'the  shoulder, 
but  I  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

OrL  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Rot.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more 
in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

OrL  Of  a  mail  T 

Rot.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head :  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  can  make  a  woman.  Besides, 
he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

OrL  What's  that? 

Rot.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wires  for :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prerents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  Tirtuous. 

Rot.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

CeL  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath 
a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Rot.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
rery  very  Rosalind. 

OrL  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Rot.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and 
when  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you 
might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators, 
when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers, 
lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,the  cleanliest  shift 
is  to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

Rot.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress? 

Rot.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
mistress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker 
than  my  wit 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit? 

Rot.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit. — Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because 
I  would  be  talking  of  her 

Rot.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say,  I  will  not  have 
you. 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Rot.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this 
time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  per- 
son, videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club :  yet  he 
did  what  he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  patterns  of  love.    Leander,  he  would  have 


lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned 
nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night:  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to 
wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken 
with  the  cramp,  was  drowned;  and  the  foolish 
chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was  "Hero  of 
Sestos."  But  these  are  all  lies;  men  have  died 
from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them ; 
but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  ray  right  Rosalind  of 
this  mind ;  for  I  protest  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Rot.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  Bat 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  F^^lsnd  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition;  and  ask  me  what  you 
will,  I  will  grant  it 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Rot.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturday*, 
and  all. 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Rot.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  sayst  thou? 

Rot.  Are  you  not  good? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Rot.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of 
a  good  thing? — Come,  sister,  yon  shall  he  the 
priest,  and  marry  us. — Give  me  your    ^«*H 
Orlando. — What  do  you  say,  sister? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Rot.  You  must  begin,  "  Will  you,  Orlando," 

CeL  Go  to : — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife 
this  Rosalind? 

OrL  I  will. 

Rot.  Av,  hut  when? 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Rot.  Then  you  must  say,  "  I  take  thee, 
Rosalind,  for  wife." 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Rot.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission  * 
but, — I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband. 
There  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  and  certainly 
a  woman '8  thought  runs  before  her  action*. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts :  they  are  winged. 

Rot.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessed  her. 

OrL  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Rot.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Orlando;  men  are  April  when  they  woo, 
December  when  they  wed:  maids  are  May 
when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when 
they  are  wives. — I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee 
than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more 
clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain;  more 
new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more  giddy  in  my 
desires  than  a  monkey.  I  will  weep  for  nothing, 
like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that 
when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry:    I   will 
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laugh  like  a  hjen,  and  that  when  thou  art 
inclined  to  deep. 

Orl  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Sot,  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  it  wise. 

Itos.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to 
do  this ;  the  wiser,  the  waywarden  Make  the 
doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement ;  shut  that,  and  't  will  out  at  the  key- 
hole ;  stop  that,  't  will  fry  with  the  smoke  out  at 
the  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  tuoh  a  wit, 
he  might  say,  "  Wit,  whither  wiltP" 

Rot.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neigh- 
bour's bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that? 

Rot.  Marry,  to  say,  she  came  to  seek  you 
there.  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her 
answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue. 
O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her 
husband's  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will 

Rat.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  Jack  thee  two 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner;  by 
two  o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  agnin. 

Rot.  Ay,  go  jour  ways,  go  your  ways.  I 
knew  what  yfiu  would  prove  my  friends  told 
me  at  much,  and  I  thought  no  less:  that  flat- 
tering tongue  of  yours  won  me :  't  is  but  one 
cast  away,  and  to,  come,  death. — Two  o'clock  is 
jour  hour  P 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Rot.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and 
so  Ood  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that 
are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your 
promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour, 
1  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break- 
promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the 
most  unworthy  of  ber  you  call  Rosalind,  that 
may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the 
unfaithful  therefore,  beware  my  censure,  and 
keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  ho  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind     to,  adieu. 

Rot.  '■.'■'.  .time  is  the  old  justice, thatexaminea 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  time  try    adieu 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Ccl.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in 
your  love-prate:  we  must  have  your  doublet 
and  hose  plucked  over  your  head,  and  shew  the 
world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Rot.  O  cos,  cos,  cos,  my  pretty  little  coi, 


that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I 
aln  in  love  But  it  cannot  be  sounded  j  my 
affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  Bay 
of  Portugal. 

Ccl.  Or  rather,  bottomless!  that  a*  fast  as 
you  pour  affection  in,  it  run!  out. 

Hot.  No,  that  same  nicked  hastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  born  of  madness  that  blind  rascally  boy, 
that  abuaes  ftMf  one's  eyes,  because  his  own 
are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in 
love.— 1 11  tell  thee,  Aliens,  I  cannot  be  out  of 
the  sight  of  Orlando :  1 11  go  find  a  shadow, 
and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Ccl.  And  I  '11  sleep.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— Another  port  of  the  Foreit. 
Enter  Jaqtjes  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  ofForetUr*. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  P 

lit  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a 
Roman  conqueror  and  it  would  do  well  to  set 
the  deer's  horns  upun  his  head,  for  a  branch  of 
victory. — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this 
purpose  P 

2nd  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  't  it  no  matter  how  it  be  In 
tune,  so  It  make  noise  enough. 

\tt  Lord. 
What  shall  be  have  that  killed  the  dear  ? 

2nd  Lord. 
His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

lit  Lord. 
Then  sing  him  home  : 

The  rett  thall  hear  thie  burden. 

Tike  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born. 

lit  Lord. 
Thy  father's  father  wore  it ; 
2nd  Lord. 
And  thy  father  bore  it : 
All 


.Scene  III. — The  Foreit. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Sot.  How  say  you  now  r    Is  it  not  put  two 
/clock  P  and  here  much  Orlando ! 
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CeL  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is 
gone  forth — to  sleep. — Look,  who  comet  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth : 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this. 

[Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess, 
By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  mt ; 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Bos.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all ! 
She  says  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud;  and,  that  she  could  not 

love  me 
Were  roan  as  rare  as  phoenix.    Od's  my  will  ( 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL  No,  I  protest  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Bos.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  turned  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-coloured  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but 't  was  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand:  but  that 's  no  matter: 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Bos.  Why,  't  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear  the 
letter  ? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Bos,  She  Phebe's  me.    Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes: 

Rosalind  reads. 

Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turned, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burned  ? 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus. 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Rosalind  reads. 
Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Beads. 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. — 


Meaning  me  a  beast — 

Beads. 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 

Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine. 

Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 

Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  1 

Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 

How  then  might  your  prayer*  move  ?— 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 

Little  knows  this  love  in  me  : 

And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind  ; 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 

WiU  the  faithful  offer  take 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make : 

Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 

And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  P 

CeL  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I 

Bos.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deservea  no 
pity. — Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  ? — What,  to 
make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains 
upon  thee !  not  be  endured ! — Well,  go  your  way 
to  her  (for  I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame 
snake),  and  say  this  to  her : — that  if  she  love  me, 
I  charge  her  to  love  thee :  if  she  will  not,  I  will 
never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If 
you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for 
hsre  comes  more  company.  [Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  OLIVER. 

01%.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.     Pray  you,  if  yon 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheepcote,  fenced  about  with  olive  trees  ? 

CeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom, 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place: 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There 's  none  within. 

OIL  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  "  Thy  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister  :  but  the  woman  low, 
And  browner  than  her  brother."    Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  asked,  to  say  we  are. 

OIL  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both  • 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  :  are  you  he  P 

Ros.  I  am:  what  must  we  understand  by  thisP 

OIL  Some  of  my  shame, — if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stained. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it 

OIL  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you, 


I  i 


I  ' 


He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befi'l  t  he  threw  hit  eye  aside. 
And  mark  what  object  did  present  itself! — 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  bought  were  mossed 

with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
Tbe  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush:  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with   cat-like 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tit 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  i — 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
Ami  found  it  was  bis  brother,  his  elder  brother. 
Ctt.  O.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 


And  he  did  render  him  the  mmi  unnatural 
That  lived  'mongst  men. 

Oii.  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  1  know  be  was  unnatural. 

Rot,  But,  to  Orlando : — did  be  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  sucked  and  hungry  lioness* 

Ofi.  Twice  didhe  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him : — in  which  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 

Cd.  Are  you  his  brother? 

Rot.   Was  it  you  he  rescued? 

Ccl.  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 

Oli.  Twas  I ;  but  'tit  not  I.     I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  tiling  I  am. 

Rot.  But  for  the  bloody  napkin  1 

Oli.  By  and  by. — 

When  from  tbe  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recouutments  had  moat  kindly  bathed, 
As,  how  1  came  into  that  desert  place  ; — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  and  entertainment, 
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Committing  nw  unto  my  brother's  lore; 

Who  led  me  instant);  unto  liU  cave, 

There  itrippcd  himself,  and  here  npon  hii  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  tome  flesh  away, 

Which  all  ihii  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  I  recovered  him;  bound  up  his  wound; 

And,  after  tome  small  apace,  being  strong  at  heart, 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

Hi*  broken  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin. 

Dyed  in  this  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth, 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Ctl.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  1  sweet  Gany- 
mede; I  [RosALiHD/omf*. 


Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  oa 
blood. 

Ctl.  There  is  more  in  it — Cousin  1  Ganymede  1 

Oli.  Look,  he  recoTBTS. 

Hot.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

CtL  We  '11  lead  you  thither. — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  f 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth. — You  a  man  I 
You  lack  a  man's  heaiL 

Rot.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sir,  a,  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited. — I  pray  y  on,  tell 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  bol 

OA.Tbbwas  not  counterfeit:  therein  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  pas- 


Rot.  Counterfeit,  I  a 
OH.    Well    th 
heart,    and   counterfeit    i 
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Enter  Touchstoi 

TWA.  We  ,li..ll  find  a 

gentle  Audrey. 


mil  Audrey. 

e,  Audrey;  patience, 


Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  wan  good  enough,  for 
ill  the  old  gentleman's  saying, 

Touch.  A  moat  nicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey;  a 
most  vile  Mirtext.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  •  youth 
herein  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay.Iknowwho'lis;  he  hath  no  interest 
in  mo  in  the  world :   here  comes  the  man  you 

Enter  William. 

TWA.   It  is  meat  aud  drink  to  me  to  see  o 

clown.      By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wiu 


have  much  to  answer  for :  we  shall  be  flouting  ; 

Will,  Good  even.  Audrey. 

And.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head :  nay,  pr"y  thee  be  covered. 
How  old  are  yon,  ivin.il  ' 

11,11.   Five-nnd-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William  I 

11,,/.   William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Wnsl  bora  i' the  forest  here* 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  "Thank  God;"— a  good  answer.    Art 

Will    Faith,  5r,  so-so. 
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Touch.  u  So-so,"  is  good,  very  good,  very  ex- 
cellent good  * — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so-so. 
Art  thou  wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayst  well.  I  do  now 
remember  a  saying ;  "  The  fool  doth  think  he  is 
wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a 
fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a 
desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when 
he  put  it  into  his  mouth  :  meaning  thereby,  that 
grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You 
do  love  this  maid  ? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.    Art  thou  learned? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me : — To  have,  is  to 
have :  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other.  For  all  your  writers 
do  consent  that  ipse  is  he  :  now  you  are  not  ipse, 
for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon — which  is  in  the 
vulgar  leave — the  society — which  in  the  boorish 
is  company — of  this  female — which  in  the  com- 
mon is  woman, — which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  to  wit,  I 
kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal  in 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'errun 
thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ways ;  therefore  tremble  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Coaiw. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you:  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey ;  trip,  Audrey. — I  attend, 
I  attend.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  H. — The  tame. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
lovelier?  and  loving,  woo?  and  wooing,  she  should 
grant?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting  :  but 
say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena;  say  with  her,  that 
she  loves  me  *  consent  with  both,   that  we  may 


enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for 
my  father's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and 
here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  Duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers.  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Rot.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli    And  you,  fair  sister. 

Rot.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me 
to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Rot.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Rot.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  1  counter- 
feited to  swoon  when  he  shewed  me  your  hand- 
kerchief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Rot.  O,  I  know  where  you  are: — Nay,  'tis 
true ;  there  never  was  anything  so  sudden,  but 
the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical 
brag  of,  "I  came,  saw,  and  overcame : " — for 
your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but 
they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they  loved  ; 
no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed;  no  sooner 
sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason  ; 
no  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the 
remedy ;  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb 
incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before  mar- 
riage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow  ;  and  I 
will  bid  the  Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But  O,  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes!  By  so  much  the  more  shall 
I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness, 
by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in 
having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Rot.  Why  then  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rot.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer,  then,  with 
idle  talking.  Know  of  me  then  (for  now  I  speak 
to  some  purpose),  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  good  conceit,  I  speak  not  this  that  you 
should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge 
insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are;  neither  do  I 
labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may  in  some 
little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you  to  do  your- 
self good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if 
you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things:  I  have, 
since  I  was  three  years  old,  conversed  with  a 
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magician,  most  profound  in  hi*  art,  and  yet  not 
■':..:.!-.■  If  you  do  love  Roaalind  to  near  the 
heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your 
brother  marries  Aiiena  shall  you  marry  her.  I 
know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  the  is  driven  ; 
and  it  isnot  impossible  tome, if  itappear not  incon- 
venient to  you,  to  set  her  before  jour  eyes  lo-mor- 
»ow,  human  as  ihe  it,  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakesl  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

So*.  By  my  life,  I  do  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  lay  I  Am  o  magician.  Therefore,  put 
you  in  your  beat  array  bid  your  friends :  for  if 
you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall;  and 
to  Rosalind,  if  jou  will. 

Enter  SILVTO8  and  PHEBB. 
Look,  here  cornea  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover 
of  hers. 
Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  un- 
gentleness, 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Sot.  1  care  not  if  1  hare:  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  ahepherdt 
look  upon  him,  love  him    he  worships  you. 
Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sight  and  tears  ;— 
And  to  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  fur  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Sol.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  it  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  aervice  ;— 
And  to  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Roaalind. 

So*.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil  It  ii  to  he  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  j 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance ; 
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All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience] 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observances— 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe, 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Hot.  And  to  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you ?  [To  ROSALMD. 

SiL  If  this  be  to,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ?  [7b  PHEBE. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  yon  ? 

Bo*.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  "  Why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you  p" 

Orl.  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

So*.  Pray  you,  ho  more  of  this  't  is  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will 
help  you  [to  SiLVics],  if  1  can :— I  would  love 
you  [to  Phebe].  if  I  could.— To-morrow,  meet 
me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you  [to  Phebe}, 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  111  be  married  to- 
morrow:—I  will  satisfy  you  [to  Orlando],  if 
ever  T  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  he  married  to- 
morrow : — I  will  content  you  [to  Silviob],  if 
what  pleases  you  content*  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow.— As  you  [to  OblaNDO]  love 
Rosalind,  meet;— as  you  [to  Silvius]  love  Phebe, 
meet  —and  as  I  love  no  woman,  I  '11  meet.— So, 
fare  you  well ;  I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL  111  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  L  [BjxtmL 

SCEtti  III.— n»  ****. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audbey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey  i 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

And.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart:  and  I 
hope  it  it  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.  Here  come*  two  of  the 
banished  Duke's  pages. 
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Enter  two  Pago. 
li(  Pity*.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Tbtteh.  By  mj  troth,  well  met     Come, 
sit,  anil  ■  song. 


2nd  Page.  We  tie  for  you  i  lit  i*  the  middle.         tune,  like  two  gipnies  on  a  hoi 


1  if  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly,  with- 
out hawking  or  spitting,  or  laying  we  an  hoane; 
which  are  the  only  prologue*  to  a  bad  voice  t 

2nd  Pag*.   I' faith,  i' faith:     and    both   i 


Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there 
•u  no  greater  natter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note 
waa  very  untuneable. 

lit  Page.  You  are  deceived,  air ;  we  kept 
time,  we  loet  not  our  time. 

TWA.  By  in  v  troth,  yen ;  I  count  it  but  time 

loat  to  bear  toeh  a  foolish  song.     God  be  with 

you ;  and  Ood  mend  your  voice* !    Come,  Audrey. 

[£n*mt 


SCSHK  IV.-  Another  Part  of  the  Forest- 
Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Obxakdo 
Oliver,  and  Celia. 
.DkAj  S.  Boat  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
boy  can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  T 

OrL  I  aometimea  do  believe,  and  aometimea 
do  not; 
A*  thote  that  fear— they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
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Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phe  be. 

Rot.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact 
is  urged : — 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

[7b  the  Duke. 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to 
give  with  her. 

Rot.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 

bring  her?  [7b  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Rot.  You  say,  you  '11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing? 

[To  Ph«sbe. 
Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Rot.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You  'II  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 
Rot.  You  say,  that  you  '11  have  Phebe,  if  she 
will?  [7b  Silvius. 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 

one  thing. 
Rot.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter 
even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke,  to  give  your 

daughter : 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd: 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 
Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him, 
Me  thought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born ; 
And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark! — Here 
comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all 
tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome:  this 
is  the  motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so 
often  met  in  the  forest.  He  hath  been  a  courtier, 
he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put 
me  to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I 
have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic  with 
my  friend,   smooth  with  my  enemy;    I  have 


I 


undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels, 
and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause? — Good  my  lord, 
like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ield  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  country  copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  for- 
swear; according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood 
breaks. — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing, 
sir,  but  mine  own ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir, 
to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will.  Rich  honesty 
dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your 
pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and 
sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and 
such  dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause:  how  did 
you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed:— 
bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey: — as 
thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it 
was :  this  is  called  the  "  Retort  courteous."  If 
I  sent  him  word  again  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  himself: 
this  is  called  the  "  Quip  modest"  If  again  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  this 
is  called  the  "  Reply  churlish."  If  again  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true : 
tins  is  called  the  "  Reproof  valiant"  If  again  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  this  is 
called  the  "  Countercheck  quarrelsome :" — and 
so  to  the  "  Lie  circumstantial,"  and  the  "  Lie 
direct" 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was 
not  well  cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  "  Lie 
circumstantial,"  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the 
"  Lie  direct ;"  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and 
parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order,  now,  the 
degrees  of  the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the 
book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners.  •  I 
will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort 
courteous;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest;  the 
third,  the  Reply  churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Re- 
proof valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  quar- 
relsome; the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance; 
the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct  All  these  you  may 
avoid,  but  the  lie  direct;    and  you  may  avoid 
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that  too,  with  an  "If."  I  knew  when  seven 
justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when 
the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  "If;w  as,  "If  you  said  so, 
then  I  said  so ;"  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  "  IP  is  the  only  peace-maker ; 
much  virtue  in  "  If.w 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  *s 
as  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking- 
horse  ;  and  under  presentation  of  that  he  shoots 
bis  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  m  woman's 

clothes;  and  Ceua. 

Still  Music. 

Hymen. 
Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. — 
Good  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Bos.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours : 

[7b  Duke  Senior. 
To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are 

my  daughter. 
OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

Rosalind. 
PA*.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then, — my  love,  adieu ! 
Bos.  1 11  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he : 

To  Duke  Senior. 
1 11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : 

[To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[TbPHEBE. 
Hym.  Peace,  oh !  I  bar  confusion : 
Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here 's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part: 

[To  Orlando  and  Rosalind 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[To  Oliver  and  Cklia 
You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : 

[To  Phebe. 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[7b  Touchstone  and  Audrey* 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. — 


Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

80NO. 
Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown : 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 
'T  is  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 

High  wedlock  then  be  bonovreVl: 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O,  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me; 
Even  daughter  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word:  now  thou  art  mine, 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

[7b  SlLYTUS. 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word 
or  two : 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly : 

Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Addressed  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came  ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world  : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banished  brother 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exiled.    This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer*st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding  : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot ; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with 

us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fallen  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
Play,  music; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 
With  measure  heaped  in  joy,  to  the  measures  falL 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience :    if  I  heard  you 
rightly, 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I ;  out  of  these  convertites 
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There  U  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 

[To  ItuKF.  Senior. 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deaerva  it : 
You  [to  Orlando]  to  a  love  that  your  true 

faith  doth  merit : 
You  [to  Outer]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and 

greet  allies ; 
You  [to  SlLVIUS]  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed : 
And  you  [to  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;  for 

thy  loving  voyage 


la  but  for  two  months  victualled. — So  to  your 


I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  n 
Jhikt  &  Stay,  Jaque*,  ttay. 
Jag.  To  tee  no  paatimo,  I : — what  you  would 

1 11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.   [Exit. 
Dukt  S.    Proceed,   proceed ;    we   will   begin 

And  we  do  trust  they  11  end  in  true  delights. 

[A  danct. 


EPILOGUE. 


Il  it  not  the  fashion  to 
more 

true  ttiut  good  ■ 
pliym8ed.no  *pi. 
bushes  an iS  good 
better  by  the  help 
What  a  cue  am  I 
neither  agoodepi- 

good  play  ?  I  am 
a  beggar,  there- 
not  become  me 
jure  you;  and  I'll 
men  :  —  I  charge 
the  love  you  bear 
much  of  thia  play 
and  I  charge  you, 
lore  you  bear  to 
ceire,  by  your  aim- 
you  hate  them),  that  between  y 


lee  the  lady  the  epilogue;  but  it  ii  no 
to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.     If  it  be 
needs  no  bush,"  'tis  true  that  a  good 
i  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
plays    prove    the 
of  good  epilogues, 
in,  then,  llisl  am 
logue,  nor  cannot 
in  the  behalf  of  a 
not  in!  n:.!;i  d  like 
fore    to   beg   will 
my  way  is,  to  con- 
begin  with  the  wo- 


i,  O  WOT 


n.for 


to  men,  to  like  at 

as   pleases    them : 
O    men,    for    the 

poring,    none     of 
and  the  women,  the  play 


r  please.      If  1   were  a  woman,  I   would   kits   aa   many 

of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that 

liked  me,  and  breaths  lliat  I  deficit  not:  and  I  am 

sure,  as  many  fts  have  good  beards,  or  good 

faces,  oreaeeihreailiFi,  will,  for  my 

kind  offer,  -when  I  make 

Farewell. 


W 


# 


f 


C 


-■* 


"I  confess,  pour  coming  before  aw  it  nearer  to  hit  reverence.* 

Aoil.,  Scene  1. 

That  it,  the  reverence  dot  to  my  father  Is,  in  some  de- 
gree, Inherited  bj  you  as  the  flntrborn. 

"I an  no  villain."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  villain  is  used  by  the  elder  brother  in  its  present 
meaning :  by  Orlando,  in  its  original  sense,  for  a  fellow  ol 
base  extraction. 

UH§  it  already  in  the  forest  of  Ardent— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Shakspere  was  furnished  with  the  principal  scene  in  this 
play  by  Lodge's  novel.  Arden  (or  Ardenne)  is  a  forest  of 
considerable  extent,  near  the  Mouse,  and  between  Charle- 
mont  and  Rocroy.  It  Is  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his 
"  Coliv  Clout,"  as  famous  "Axdeyn;"  and  in  recent 
times  is  thus  characterised  by  Lady  Morgan,  in  connexion 
with  the  play : — "  The  forest  of  Ardennnes  smells  of  early 
English  poetry.  It  has  all  the  greenwood  freshness  of 
Shakspere's  scenes ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  exquisite  *  As  tov  likb  it,'  with- 
out having  loitered,  as  I  have  done,  amid  its  tangled  glens 
and  magnificent  depths." 

M  Sine*  Iht  Utllt  wit  that  fools  have  wot  tilenced." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  professional  fools  or  jesters 
who  for  ages  had  been  allowed  an  unbridled  liberty  of 
censure  and  mockery,  and  about  Shakspere's  time  began  to 
be  lees  tolerated. 

"  With  bill*  on  their  necks.**— Act  I.,  Scene  t, 

There  is  probably  an  equivoque  intended  here  between 
a  legal  instrument  and  the  weapon  called  a  bill.  To  carry 
the  bill  on  the  neck  (not  on  the  shoulder)  was  the  phraseo- 
logy of  Shakspere's  time.  The  expression  is  used  in  "  Rosa- 
lthdb  :"— •'  Oanimede  on  a  day  sitting  with  Aliens,  cast  up 
her  eye,  and  saw  where  Roeader  (Orlando)  came  pacing 
toward  them  with  his  forest  bill  on  his  neck." 

"  Is  ihtrt  any  tltt  longs  to  aft  this  broken  music  in  hit  sides!** 

Act  I ,  Scene  2. 

Rosalind  hints  at  a  whimsical  similitude  between  the 
series  of  ribs  gradually  shortening,  and  some  musical  in- 
struments; and  therefore  calls  broken  ribs,  broken  music— 
Jomrsov. 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which,  consisting 
of  reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  lessening,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.— Malomb. 

"  That  wkich  hart  stands  up 

[shut  a  quintain,  a  mart  lifeless  block.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  quintains:  the  one  hart 
alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  a  stake  driven  into  a  field, 
upon  which  were  hung  a  shield  and  trophies  of  war,  at 
which  they  shot,  darted,  or  rode  with  a  lance.  When  the 
shield  and  trophies  were  all  thrown  down,  the  quintain 
remained. 


"Bos.  No,  •faiA:  koto  Urn  not,  for  sty  soke. 

Cxu  Why  shouUl  I  not,  doth  U  not  deserve  welL** 

Act  L,  Scene  S. 

Colia  answers  Rosalind  as  If  the  latter  had  said,  "Love 
him  for  my  sake." 

"Ros.  Why,  whither shall ws got 
Cxi.  To  task  ma  uncls  in  thsforsst  of  Arden.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 
This  passage  furnished  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  later  editions, 
with  an  amusing  opportunity  of  showing  his  superabundant 
seal  in  the  cause  of  what  he  deemed  correct  metro.  "  Here 
(says  he)  the  old  copy  adds,  *  In  the  forest  of  Arden.*  Bat 
these  words  are  an  evident  interpolation,  without  sense,  and 
injurious  to  the  measure : 

*  Why,  whither  shall  we  go? 
To  seek  my  uncle.* 

being  a  complete  verse.     Besides,  we  have  been  already 
informed  by  Charles  the  Wrestler  that  the  banished  Duke's 
residence  was  in  the  forest  of  Arden.** — This  is  trying  a  play 
by  the  rigid  rules  that  might  be  applicable  to  a  matne 
matical  essay.  _____ 

"  Swot  art  iht  uses  of  adversity  f 
Which,  like  the  toad,  malm  and  venomous, 
Wears  net  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.9* 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  the  current  opinion  In  Shakspere's  time  that  In  the 
head  of  an  old  toad  was  to  be  found  a  stone  or  pearl,  to 
which  great  virtues  were  ascribed.  Science  has  shewn  the 
belief  to  be  erroneous,  but  the  poet  has  turned  It  to  ex- 
cellent account. 

"  Ros.  O  Jupiter  I  how  wear*  are  nun  spirits  I 
Trocar.  I  care  not  for  mp  spirits,  if  mp  tegs  were  not  weary. 
Ros.  7  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man*t  ap- 
parel, and  to  cry  like  a  woman.**— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  old  copy  here  reads  "  how  merry  are  my  spirits  ** 
The  emendation,  which  the  context  and  the  Clown's  reply 
render  certain,  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  In  the  original 
copy  of  "OTHBLLO**(4to.  1622),  nearly  the  same  mistake 
has  happened;  for  there  we  find  "  Let  us  be  merry,  let  us 
bide  our  joys,**  instead  of  "  Let  us  be  wary.**— Malomx. 

Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame.**— Act  II.,  Scene  5. 
For  ducdame,  Sir  T.  Hanmer  very  acutely  and  Judi- 
ciously reads,  "  Doc  ad  me  ;**  that  is,  "  Bring  him  to  me.**— 
Johvsov. 

"  A  motley  fool,-— a  miserable  world  l»— Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

"A  miserable  world"  is  a  parenthetical  exclamation, 
frequent  among  melancholy  men,  and  natural  to  Jaques  at 
the  sight  of  a  fool,  or  at  the  hearing  reflections  on  the 
fragility  of  life.— Jon* sow. 


" '  Good  marrow,  fool*  quoth  I.  •  No  sir*  quoth  he, 
1  Call  aw  not  fool  till  heaven  halh  tent  me  fortune*  ** 

Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

Touchstone's  answer  alludes  to  the  common  saying  that 
fools  are  fortune's  favourites. 


••  Oni  mat  i-  Mil  lim,  rl**i  many  jwrta, 
HIm  ill  Mas  vrn  .*».-'_ art  II,  Bean* 

Dr.  Wirburtou  buldlj  mirti  urn  Dili  wii  "  nn 
dlTulon  of  ■  pl*r  twlor*  our  ■ullur'i  lime  Oh 
Wi'llkricTn  wniMu,  iimuniur 
l>  Indwd  in  ima  Kit :  thia,  tnmr,  li  1m  only 
*****   tut   I   nan  Iour.il  *o  dlilded.      Bui  lurvlj 


mil  Nom..  T»a*< 


"  Vuiflm  Eiuu,"  (olio,  p. 
■  Fall  tf  mist  mm,  . 


a  be,  thai  Jiutlr* 


tailori  *hI  IX*  ***aijil**. 

"  Thy  Ittlk  Itntl  t  ham. 


low  1*  therefore  MM  IniiiiEtd  bj  in 

*  TA*«u*  than  t/u  watin  warp™ — 


d,  which  ronrajed  no  dlatiraH  ■JJullon  la  anTthlni  die, 
■In]  or  medicinal.  Tu  wuro  li  lo  turn,  mil  to  un  i.  la 
"lie ;  when  milk  [i  chanced  br  tunlllnr,  w*  now  *bt  II  ;■ 

i  It  li  curdled.  To  be  warped  li  onlj  lo  be  changed  from 
lif  (*su,rtrf«eriW7iWf  nam  »/nio*(."_Acrt  III.,  Scene  5. 


d  Diana,  (Hen  bl  *ome  milhologbli  lo 


if  Prwrplne,  Cjnthla, 


"  W\y  ihoulit  ISU  n  A 


8ml  Lmtntim'i  ■wAufe." — Let  III,  flu—  I. 

II  I*  iil.mlW j  luaxraUd  by  Mr.  ToUett,  that  »  Atalaal 

beRer  jurt"   hit    hu  bee  rlrtlii  chaalllj.    wtta   whl 

"iture  hid  moa  RcetUnd,  lofether  -lib  Heiaa  •  bw 

without  ber  heart,  or  Irwdae**;   with  Cleopatra'*  dlwnttr 

boweTer,  lo  hue  been  n  Mlloe,nlal  ana,  alaultytna;  wot  id 
Tlrtiifl  In  ftMnl. 

"ImvnmrioU-rkymrtthv.rtHmtcrmM'ttms,!** 
nar  ••  lriih  rat."— AM  HI.,  Some  «. 

Thli  |mmii»  probablT  refcra  Is  rooje  raalnlual  cam 


t,  /  »«w  a  daatMtt  a, 


The  ronolnf  of  the ncUmaUoa  "Good  Br  coatplaitoa 
■robaWf  la,  aa  iun«wl  bj  Milan*,  «  Mr  MUn  ehaiark 
II  tonal*   InqiiltltLia   dlapoaJtlnn,   eanet  than  ondur*    thai 


3u.  r»  mil  terroK  *u  earconUaa'i  awtftjlni 

or   *nj   mouth   but    that  of   (ianfuhia,    rM    (last 
all,  who  ewaUowed  At*  pllirlm*,  their  *t*Tea   aad  ■ 


"Cry  »olln!   is  f»v  fsnawi,   /  pr-ylh, 
"Hull* I"  wu>  *  lens  bw  which  Ike  rkW 


ll  BUtrrlni  '  boll*,'  or  hi*  '  aland,'  I  lay." 

HJa-rr  you  rfoM  pnl*(«I  elor*,  from,  •rhrnct    a 
lied  your  e.:«riotu."_Acl  HI.,  Scent  8. 
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"  An  unquestionable  spirit;  which  you  have  not." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

An  unquestionable  spirit  is  a  spirit  not  inquisitive ;  a 
mind  indifferent  to  common  objects,  and  negligent  of  com- 
mon occurrences ;  Shakspere  has  used  a  passive  for  an  active 
mode  of  speech.  80  in  a  former  scene,  "  The  duke  is  too 
disputable  for  me;*'  that  is,  too  disputatious. 

"  A  material  fool  r— Act  III.,  Scene  3.  ' 

That  is,  a  fool  with  matter  in  him ;  a  fool  stocked  with 
notions. 

"  r  faith,  hi*  hair  Uofa  good  colour."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

There  is  much  nature  in  this  petty  perversenees  of  Rosa- 
lind. She  finds  fault  in  her  lover,  in  hope  to  be  contra- 
dicted; and  when  Celia,  in  sportive  malice,  too  readily 
seconds  her  accusations,  she  contradicts  herself  rather  than 
suffer  her  favourite  to  want  a  vindication.— Jouvsov. 

"  A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  hisses  not  more  religiously. n 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

That  is,  of  an  unfruitful  sisterhood  that  had  devoted 
itself  to  chastity.  A  similar  expression  is  found  in  the 
M  Midsummer  Night's  Dbbam  :" 

"  To  be  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon.'* 

"  What  though  gou  have  more  beauty." — Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

The  old  copy  reads,  "  What  though  you  have  no  beauty.** 
That  no  is  a  misprint  appears  clearly  from  the  passage  in 
Lodge's  "  Rosalyxdb"  which  Shakspere  has  here  imitated : 
"  Sometimes  I  have  seen  high  disdains  turne  to  hot  desires. 
Because  thou  art  beautiful  be  not  so  coy ;  as  there  is  nothing 
more  faire,  so  there  is  nothing  more  fading.'*  Mr.  Theobald 
corrected  the  error  by  expunging  (he  word  no ;  in  which  he 
was  copied  by  the  subsequent  editors ;  but  omission,  as  1 
have  often  observed,  is  of  all  the  modes  of  emendation  the 
most  exceptionable.  "  No'*  was,  1  believe,  a  misprint  for 
"  mo,**  a  word  ofteu  used  by  our  author  and  his  contempo- 
raries for  "  more.*'   So  in  a  former  scene  of  this  play  :— 

"  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my  verses,  by  singing  them 
ill  favouredly.** 
Again,  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothibq:"— 

'*  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo." 
Again,  in  the  "Tbsu-est:*'— 

"  Mo  widows  of  this  business'  making." 

Many  other  instances  may  be  added.    The  word  is  found  in 
almost  every  book  of  that  age— Malokb. 

*'  Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scofer.** 

Act  HI.,  8ceneS. 

That  is,  the  ugly  seem  most  ugly,  when,  though  ugly, 
they  are  scoffers.— Johmbom. 

"  Dead  shepherd  I  now  I  find  thg  saw  of  mtght: 
•  Who  ever  loved,  that  hoed  not  at  first  sight  r** 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

The  line  quoted  by  Phebe  is  from  Marlowe's  "  Hbbo  aha 
Leah  nam,"  in  which  the  passage  stands  thus: — 

"  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight; 
Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  V 

The  poem,  it  appears,  was  very  popular ;  one  edition  of 
it  was  enured  in  the  Stationers*  books  in  IMS,  and  another 
in  1597. 


"Or  J  will  scarce  Ihimh  gou  have  swam  in  a  gondola.9* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

That  is,  "  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  been  at  Venice  '* 
The  fashion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  much  in 
8haksperv*s  time,  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  causes 
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of  corrupt  maners.  It  is  gravely  sanctioned  by  Ascham,  in 
his"ScHOOLMASTBB,*'  and  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  "Quo 
Vadis;**  and  is  here,  and  in  other  passages,  ridiculed  by 
Shakspere. 

*  He  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Meaning,  of  a  better  feature,  complexion,  or  colour  than 
you. 

"  /  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain.™ 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. 
8tatues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  the  water 
conveyed  through  them  to    give  them  the  appearance  of 
weeping  figures,   were  anciently  a  frequent  ornament  of 
fountains.    80  In  Rosamond's  "  Epistle,"  by  Drayton : — 
"  Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  curious  hands, 
Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  stands." 

"  Make  her  fault  her  husband* s  occasion.** 

Act  IV.,  Scent  1. 
That  is,  represent  her  fault  as  occasioned  by  her  husband. 

"  1st  Lord. 

What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  dtert 

id  Lord. 

His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  t. 

Shakspere  perhaps  formed  this  song  on  a  hint  furnished 
by  Lodge  : — "  What  news,  forester  1  Hast  thou  wounded 
some  deer,  and  lost  him  in  the  fall  1  Care  not,  man,  for  so 
small  a  loss ;  thy  fees  was  but  the  skin,  the  shoulders,  and 
the  horns." 

"  The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place.** 

Act  IV.,  8cene  A. 

That  is,  passing  by  the  rank  of  osiers,  and  leaving  them 
on  your  right  hand,  you  will  reach  the  place. 

"  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.** 

Act  I V.,  Scene  8. 
Fancy  here  signifies  love,  which  is  always  described  as 
composed  of  contraries.    As  in  Lodge's  "  Rosalykdb  :**— 

"  I  have  noted  the  variable  disposition  of  fancy ;  a  bitter 
pleasure  wrapped  in  sweet  prejudice." 


"  In  which  hurtling, 


From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. — Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

To  hurtle  is  to  move  with  impetuosity  and  tumult.    The 
term  is  used  in  "  Jdlius  Cxsab:**— 

"  A  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 


"  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat 
a  grape.." — Act  V .,  Scene  1. 

Wsrburton  reasonably  supposes  that  this  passage  implies 
a  sneer  on  the  trifling  sayings  and  actions  recorded  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  by  the  writers  of  their  lives. 

"  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass.*9— Act  V.,  Scene  S. 

The  stanzas  of  this  song  were  in  all  the  editions  trans- 
posed ;  the  present  arrangement  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  its  correctness.  The 
last  stanza  was  previously  printed  as  the  second. 

1  In  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time.** 

Act  V.,  SoeneS. 

For  "  ring  time,*'  the  original  reads  "  rang  time."  The 
usual  readiug  is  "rank time."  8teevens  suggested  " ring 
time,"  i.  e.  the  aptest  season  for  marriage ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  the  word  used  in  an  old  MS.  copy  of  the  music  to  this 
song,  and  many  others,  now  in  the  Signet-offlce  Library  at 
Edinburgh. 
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1  I 


"  At  Aces  that  fear— them  hop*,  and  know  then  fern.9 

Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

Malone  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  "As 
theee  who  fear,— they,  even  those  very  persons,  entertain 
hopes  that  their  fears  will  not  be  realised ;  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  well  know  that  there  is  reason  for  their 
fears.* 

"/  have  trod  a  measure*— Act  V.,  8cene  4. 

Tonehstone,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  a  courtier,  par- 
ticularly mentions  a  measure,  because  it  was  a  stately 
solemn  dance 

"  Jao.  Bui,  for  the  teventh  eautf  sow  did  you  find  Ik* 
quarrel  en  the  seventh  cause  f 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  timet  removed.*1 

Act  V.,  8cene  4. 

Touchstone  here  enumerates  seven  kinds  of  lies,  from 
the  retort  courteous,  to  the  seventh  and  most  aggravated 
species  of  lie,  which  he  calls  the  lie  direct.  The  courtier's 
answer  to  his  intended  affront,  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  the 
retort  courteous.  When,  therefore,  he  says  that  they  found 
the  quarrel  was  on  the  lie  seven  times  removed,  we  must 
understand,  by  the  latter  word,  the  lie  removed  seven  times, 
counting  backwards  (as  the  word  removed  seems  to  inti- 
mate), from  the  last  and  most  aggravated  species  of  lie— the 
lie  direct. 

"  O,  eir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book.*9 

ActV.  Scene  4. 

The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridiculous 
treatise  of  one  Vincentio  Saviola,  entitled  "  Of  Hohoub 
ami*  Homoukabli  Quasrbls"  (1594).  The  first  part  of 
tills  tract  is,  "  A  discourse  most  necessary  for  all  gentlemen 
that  have  in  regard  their  honours,  touching  the  giving  and 
receiving  the  lie,  whereupon  the  duello  and  the  combat 
in  divers  forms  doth  ensue,  and  many  other  inconveniences, 
for  lack  only  of  true  knowledge  of  honour,  and  the  right 
understanding  of  words,  which  is  here  set  down.** 

Touchstone's  satirical  allusion  to  the  virtue  of  "  if,"  is 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  the 
writer  says,  "  Conditional  lies  be  such  as  are  given  con- 
ditionally ;  as  If  a  man  should  say  or  write  these  words— 'T/" 
thou  hast  said  that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abuse,  thou  liest ; 
or,  </thou  sayst  so  hereafter,  thou  shalt  lie ' " 

"  That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is." 

Act  V.,  Scene  4. 
The  old  copy,  for  •'  her*'  in  this  passage,  reads  "  his,"  in 
both  instances.  The  errors  were  corrected  by  Rowe  and 
Malone.  The  meaning  is,  "  that  thou  mightst  join  her  hand 
with  the  hand  of  him  whose  heart  is  lodged  within  her 
bosom  ;'*  that  is,  whose  affection  she  already  possesses.  In 
"Lov«fs  Labour's  Lost"  the  King  says  to  the  Princess:— 

"  Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  Is  in  thy  breast." 

In  the  same  play,  with  the  saioo  error  that  has  happened  in 
the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  note,  the  Princess 
says  to  her  ladies : — 

"  But  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  his  face.** 

—"Meeting  wi'h  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprixe  and  from  the  world.** 

Act  V.,  Scene  4. 
In  Lodge's  novel,  the  usurping  Duke  is  not  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  the  pious  counsels  of  a  hermit,  but  is  sub- 
dued and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  Prance 


Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton  sessrted  that  this 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  M  Court  Talk  or  Gabtzi/ 
printed  in  Urry*s  Chancer;   but   it  is  hardly  likely 
Shakspere  saw  that  in  manuscript,  aad  thews)  is 
obvious  source  from  whence  be  derived  hie  plot,  wis., 
pastoral  romance  of  '*  Rosalyhbb,  on.  Boy  nuns*  Goto 
Legacy,**  by  Thomas  Lodge,  first  printed  1st  law*. 
this  he  sketched  his  principal  characters,  and 
plot ;  but  those  admirable  beings,  the  melancholy 
the  witty  Touchstone,  and  his  Audrey,  are  of  the  poofs 
creation. 

Lodge's  novel  is  one  of  those  tiresome  (I  had  a) 
unnatural)  pastoral  romances,  of  which  the  ••  Eo 
Lyly,  and  the  "  Abcadia"  of  Sidney,  were 
ample* : — it  has,  however,  the  redeeming  merit  of 
beautiful  verses  interspersed ;  and  the  cfrcuinstanee  of 
having  led  to  the  formation  of  this  exqubite  pastoral 
is  enough  to  make  us  withhold  our  assent  to 
splenetic  censure  of  it,  as 


his 


u 


Everything  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  youth's 
prime.  She  is  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet  as  the 
awakened  blossom,  and  light  as  the  breese  that  plays 
them.  She  is  as  witty,  as  voluble,  as  sprightly  aa 
but  in  a  style  altogether  distinct.  In  both,  the  wit  is  equally 
unconscious ;  but  in  Beatrice  it  plays  about  as  like  the 
lightning,  dauling,  bnt  also  alarming;  while  the  wit  of 
Rosalind  bubbles  up  and  sparkles  like  the  Urine;  sbuutains, 
refreshing  all  around.  Her  volubili  y  is  Uke  the  bird's  eons; : 
it  is  thft  outpouring  of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  lis*, 
love,  and  Joy,  and  all  sweet  and  affectionate  impulses.  8ho 
hss  as  much  tenderness  as  mirth,  and  in  her  most  p*»»Hut 
raillery  there  is  a  touch  of  softness  "By  this  hand  it  will 
not  hurt  a  fly." 

As  her  vivacity  never  lessens  our  Impression  of  her  sen- 
sibility, so  she  wsars  her  masculine  attire  without  tho 
slightest  impugnment  of  her  delicacy.  8hakspere  did  not 
make  the  modest)  of  his  women  depend  on  their  dross. 
Rosalind  has  in  truth  uo  "  doublet  and  hose  in  her  dis- 
pos'tion."  How  Iter  heart  seems  to  throb  and  flutter  under 
her  page's  vest!  What  depth  of  love  in  her  passion  tar 
Orlando ,  whether  disguised  beneath  a  saucy  playfulness*  or 
breaking  forth  with  a  fond  impatience,  or  half  betrayed  in 
that  beautiful  scene  where  she  faints  at  the  sight  of  the 
kerchief  stained  with  his  blood  I  Here  the  recovery  of  her 
self-possession — her  fears  lest  she  should  have  revealed  her 
sex — her  presence  of  mind  and  quick-witted  excuse,  WI 
pray  you  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited,*"  and 
the  characteristic  playfulness  which  seems  to  return  so 
naturally  with  her  recovered  senses,  are  all  as  amusing;  as 
consistent. 

Then  how  beautiful  Is  the  dialogue  managed  between 
herself  and  Orlando ;  how  well  she  assumes  the  airs  of  a 
saucy  page,  without  throwing  off  her  feminine  sweetness ! 
How  her  wit  flutters  free  as  air  over  every  subject  1  with 
what  a  careless  grace,  yet  with  what  exquisite  propriety : — 

"  Por  innocence  hath  a  privilege  in  her 
To  dignify  arch  Jests  and  laughing  eyes."* 

And  if  the  freedom  of  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  Rosa- 
lind or  Beatrice  be  objected  to,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  the  fault  of  Shakspere  or  the  women,  but  gene- 
rally of  the  age.  Portia,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  and  the  rest, 
lived  in  times  when  more  importance  was  attached  to  things, 
than  to  words ;  now  ws  think  more  of  words  than  of  tilings, 
—and  happy  are  we  in  these  days  of  super-refinement,  if  we 
are  to  be  saved  by  our  verbal  morality. — Mas.  Jamkbow — 
"  Characteristics  or  Womfj." 
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I.EOXTKS,  Kinn  of  BlclU*. 
MAMlLl.ru:*,  hit  Bod. 
CAM  ILIA       1 


i»rd,  rrjxitod  Pathar  of  T'ki 
•  old  shepherd:. 

AUTOl.YCW,  1  Kogut. 

Time,  u  Chonii. 

HKHMIOSK,  Quwn  to  Ltnmn. 

paui.ina',  wif.  10  irnnni. 

KM1LU,  a  Lidr,  I     ..     „ 


■  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


UFERIOR  to  the  unworthy  fate  thst  strikes  bar  down,  the  good  UoaioM  still  reigns 
in  every  uncorapted  heart,  though  barbarously  thrust  from  hit  who  moat  pa— ■ 
•ad  least  deserved  her  lore.  Shi  constitutes  one  of  the  m 
Sbskspere's  heroines.      In  her  is  nn  the  matron  of  wi 

life ;  exemplary  in  the  relations  of  wile  and  mother,  yet  graceful  and  nntanateil  in  die- 
course,  amusing  in  herself  and  willinftj  amused ;  equally  devoid  of  boldneae  aad 
austerity;  queenly,  yet  affable  in  prosperity;  dignified,  patient,  and  triuxapbaual  m 
unmerited  disgrace.  To  detail  the  beautiea  of  the  chafeft  weald  be  to  analyse  each 
Bcene  in  which  Hermione  appeaxa.  What  can  be  imagined  more  winning  than  her 
sportive  effort*  to  detain  Polixenes  at  her  lord's  request ;  what  more  delicately  flitter- 
ing than  her  questions  of  their  earlier  dayi,  when  they  were  "  pretty  Icarcmuga  I" 
Nothing  short  of  insanity — actual,  though  temporary  Manama!  ronld  induce  n  boa- 
band  to  suspect  a  wife  to  fondly  aniious  to  gain  hit  good  opinion,  aad  to  here  the 
time  recorded  when  "  once  before  she  spoke  to  the  purpose." — In  the  scene  with  her 
ladiea  and  precocious  ion  Hamilliua,  the  mother  ahinea  with  lustre  no  kse  ruDd  and 
cheering  than  the  wile  had  done  before.  One  little  trait  orer  her  erer-watefcml 
maternity  ia  here  especially  obeervsblr  I — Hermione's  eniiety  that  the  boy  should  be 
•rated,  and  not  fatigne  hinuelf  while  relating  hie  promiaed  winter'*  tale  of  sprites  aad 
goblins.  Three  timea  ia  the  entreaty  urged  :— "  Pray  yon,  ait  by  ue,  and  toll  'a  a 
,  alt  down :"  "  Nay,  come,  ait  down  i  then  on."  The  poet'a  exquisite  art  la  shown  no 
louche*,  than  in  the  stronger  delineation*  that  appertain  to  ambition*  manhood  or  to 

Leontea  can  neither  be  excused  (nor  nnderttood,  perhaps)  except  on  the  supposition  already  intimated — 
that  he  i*  for  the  time  inaane  :  though  thia,  it  may  be,  ia  but  laying  in  other  words  that  hia  disposition  ia 
naturally  suspicion*.  He  appear*  to  be  one  of  those  Indefinable  being* — wretched  themselves,  and  ■"-n»g 
wretched  all  around  them — to  whom  Emilia's  description  far  more 

moos  Othello  : — "  They  are  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous."  His  long  and  bitter  repentance 
just  appreciation  of  the  treasure  he  has  wantonly  cast  from  him,  ind  resolute  rejection  of  all  future  wedlock, — 
go  for  to  induce  forgiveness  of  hia  crime,  or  pity  for  his  frensy  :  although,  upon  the  whole,  it  wen  still  dim. 
cult  to  believe  that  the  warm-hearted,  though  indiacreet  Paulina,  throws  him  one  taunt,  or  eanaee  him  one 
pang,  too  many  or  too  sharp.     He  gain*  fall  cheaply,  on  such  terms,  the  bliss  she  has  prepared  for  him  in  the 

Perdita  may  be  termed  a  softened  likeness  of  her  mother, — an  embodiment  of  what  Hermione  might 
have  been  at  equal  age,  and  under  similar  circumstance*.  The  daughter  displays  the  same  natural  dignity, 
the  same  sweetness  of  disposition,  the  urns  feeling  of  self-respect,  unmixed  with  pride  or  shadow  of  preten- 
sion.    Her  character  ia  chiefly  developed  in  the  lowly  pastoral  that  graces  the  fourth  act. 

Antolycua  it  one  of  the  richest  of  Sbskspere's  comic  creations :  the  quantity  of  humour  and  observation 
crowded  into  this  brief  character  if  quite  marvellous.  Like  Falstaff,  the  facetious  scapegrace  unns  and 
interest*,  despite  hi*  open  and  acknowledged  rogueriea.  Doubtless,  this  effect  arises  from  similar  ranara — wit 
and  never-railing  spirits.  The  better  part  of  his  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  stanzas  he  makes  hia  exit 
singing,  after  having  imposed  upon  that  good-natured  simpleton,  the  younger  Shepherd,  and  left  hia  parse 
"  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  his  spice :" — 

"  Jog  im.  Jog  on,  (he  footpath  war, 


These  unpolished  lines  supply  a  hint  that  may  be  serviceable  to  wiser  and  better  men  than  Aatolycns. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  "  suappers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles"  should  be  allowed 
to  appropriate  all  the  cheerfulness  that  was  meant  for  general  and  important  use. 

In  triumphant  defiance  of  a  few  critical  objections,  the  "Wintch'b  Tali"  remains  one  of  Shakapere's 
most  delightful  drsmss.  It  wu  first  published  in  the  folio  of  1633.  The  prinripsl  incident*  were  furnished 
by  Greene's  novel  of  "  Pandosto  "  and  the  "  History  or  Dob.aiti.-s  and  Fawnia  ;"  of  which  production 
some  mention  will  be  found  in  the  Notes, 
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SCENE  I.— Sicilia.  An  Antechamber  in  Leonte'm 
Palace. 

Enter  Castillo  and  Archidamuh. 

Arch.  If  you  shall  chance,  Cainillo,  to  visit 
Bohemia  on  the  like  occasion  wherein  my  cer- 
vices are  now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have 
said,  great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  and 
your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  King 
of  Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation 
which  he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame 
us,  we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves:  for,  indeed, — 


Cam.  'Beseech  you, — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge:  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — 
in  so  rare— I  know  not  what  to  say.— We  will 
give  you  sleepy  drinks ;  that  your  senses,  unin- 
telligent of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  psy  a  great  deal  too  desr  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  apeak  as  my  understand- 
ing instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to 
utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  shew  himself  over  kind  to 
Bohemia.     They  were  trained  together  in  their 
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childhood ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection  which  cannot  choose  but  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities  and 
royal  necessities  made  separation  of  their  society, 
their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been 
royally  attornied,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  let- 
ters, loving  embassies ;  that  they  have  seemed  to 
be  together,  though  absent;  shook  hands, as  over  a 
vast;  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of 
opposed  winds.  The  heavens  continue  their  loves ! 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  Prince  Mamil- 
lius ;  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise 
that  ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes 
of  him.  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed, 
physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh :  they 
that  went  on  cruches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet 
their  life,  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch,  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.         [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  tame.    A  Room  of  state  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Ma- 
MILLIU8,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  filled  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt    And  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply, 
With  one"  We  thank  you,"  many  thousands  more, 
That  go  before  it 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part 

PoL  Sir,  that *s  to-morrow. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance* 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  that  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
u  This  is  put  forth  too  truly!0  Besides,  I  have  stayed 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to 't 

PoL  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

PoL  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  Well  part  the  time  between 's,  then  :  and 
in  that 
1 11  no  gainsaying. 


Pol.  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so ; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  f  the 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
T  were  needful  I  denied  it    My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward :  which  to  hinder 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother.. 
Leon.       Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 
Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay.  You, 

sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly.    Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia 's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaimed :  say  this  to  him, 
He 's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 
Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so,  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay  ; 
We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs, — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence,  [to  Polixenes]  I  'U 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.    When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  1 11  give  him  my  commission, 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
Prefixed  for 's  parting :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.— You  11  stay  ? 
PoL  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 
Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows :  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  "  Sir,  no  going."    Verily, 
You  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  "  verily"  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.    Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How 

say  you  P 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest?  By  your  dread**  verily," 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

PoL  Your  guest,  then,  madam  : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler,  then, 
But  your  kind  hostess.    Come,  1 11  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys  : 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 
PoL  We  were,  fair  queen, 
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Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  do  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinned  lambs,  that  did  frisk 
i'  the  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  changed, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dreamed 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  reared 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answered 

heaven 
Boldly,  "  Not  guilty ;" — the  imposition  cleared, 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this,  we  gather 

You  have  tripped  since. 

Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  us :  for 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  not  then  crossed  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils.     Yet,  go  on  : 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we  '11  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinned  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipped  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon,  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.  He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon,  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her,  What,  have  I  twice  said  well !    When 
was 't  before  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  tell  me:   cram  us  with  praise,  and 

make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things.    One  good  deed,  dying 

tongueles8, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride  us, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.    But  to  the  goal ; — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  P  It  has  an  elder  sister, 
Or  I  mistake  you.  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have  't :  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabb&d  months  had  soured  themselves  to 

death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love : — then  didst  thou  utter, 
•'  I  am  yours  for  ever.* 


Her,  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose 

twice  : 
The  one  for  ever  earned  a  royal  husband ; 
The  other,  for  some  while,  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  POLIXENE8. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :  [Aside. 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  :  my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy.    This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on  j  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practised  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass; — and  then  to  sigh,  as 't  were 
The  mort  o'  the  deer ;  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord* 

Leon.  V  fecks  P 

Why,  that 's  my  bawcock.    What,  hast  smutched 
thy  nose  P 

They  say  it 's  a  copy  out  of  mine.   Come,  captain, 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 

And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 

Are  all  called  neat — Still  virginalling 

[Observing  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 

Upon  his  palm  P — How  now,  you  wanton  calf  ? 

Art  thou  my  calf  P 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou  want's  t  a  rough  pash,and  the  shoots 
that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me : — yet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  anything.    But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters  ,*  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wished  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye.   Sweet  villain ! 
Most  dearfo!  my  collop !    Can  thy  dam — may't 

be? 
Affection !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre : 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams; — (how  can  this  be P) 
With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 
And  fellow'st  nothing.    Then  't  is  very  credent 
Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou  dost 
(And  that  beyond  commission  ;  and  I  find  it) ; 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  What  cheer  P  how  is't  with  you,  best 
brother P 
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Her.  You  looK 

At  if  you  held  ■  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  moved,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometimes  nsture  will  beirny  iu  foily, 
Iu  tenderness,  and  make  iuelf  a  pastime 


To  harder  bosoms!     Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  faoe,  methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-lhree  yean  ;  and  sow  myself  unbreeeheil, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat)  my  dagger  muuled, 
I*st  it  ahould  bile  iU  matter,  and  ao  prove, 
Ai  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerouav 


How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  lliia  kei 
This    quush,    this     gentleman  :  —  M ine     he 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  money? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I  '1!  fight. 

/.(.-«.  You    will  ?    why,    hippy   man   be 
dole ! — My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  a*  we 
Do  seem  to  he  of  ours? 

JV.  If  at  home,  sir, 

He'a  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter: 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemj 
My  pin mito,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all; 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  u  December; 


And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 
stands  this  squire 
We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
your  graver  step*.— Herm ion*, 
i  shew  in  our  brother's  welcome, 
in  Sicily  be  cheap: 


Officed  with  m< 

And  leave  you 

How  thou  lov'st 

Let  what  is  dea 

Next  to  thyself  and  my  yoi 

Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

yours  i'lhe  garden:  shall 'a  attend  you 


'o  yoi 


n  bents  dispose  you  :   you  1] 
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Be  you  beneath  the  sky. — I  am  angling  now, 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to ! 

[Aside.  Observing  Poltxenes  and  Hermione. 
How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill,  to  him ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband !  Gone  already ; 
Inch- thick,  knee-deep;   o'er  head  and  ears  a 
forked  one. — 
[Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  <$- Attendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go,  play,  boy,  play. — There 

have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluiced  in's  absence, 
And  his  pond  fished  by  his  next  neighbour ;  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.  Nay,  there 's  comfort  in  % 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates ;  and  those  gates 

opened, 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  should  all  despair, 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.  Physic  for 't  there 's  none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where 't  is  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north ,  and  south.  Be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage.    Many  a  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not — How  now,  boy  P 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that 's  some  comfort. — 

What !     Camillo  there  P 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius ;  thou  'rt  an  honest 
man. —  [Exit  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Catn.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  ho W: 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  P 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  P 

They  're  here  with  me  already :  whispering,  round- 
ing, 
"  Sicilia  is  a — so-forth."    T  is  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last — How  came 't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay  P 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be 't :   "  good  "  shquld 
be  pertinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not    Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  P 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 

vol.  i.  8  b 


More  than  the  common  blocks. — Not  noted,  is  \ 
But  of  the  finer  natures  P  by  some  several*, 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  P    Lower  messes, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind ;  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  P  I  think,  most  under- 
stand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  P 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  P 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  en- 
treaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  P — satisfy  P 
Let  that  suffice. — I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils :  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed :  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon 't, — thou  art  not  honest ;  or 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  hozes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required :  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool, 
That  seest  a  game  played  home,the  rich  stake  drawn 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometimes  put  forth.    In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent, 
It  was  my  folly :  if  industriously 
I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end :  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  't  was  a  fear 
Which  oft  affects  the  wisest : — these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allowed  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.    But,  'beseech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage  :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
T  is  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo 

(But  that's  past  doubt:  you  have,  or  your  eyeglass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn),  or  heard 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute),  or  thought  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think) 
My  wife  is  slippery  P — If  thou  wilt  confess 
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(Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought),  then  say, 
My  wife 's  a  hobby-horse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.    'Shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek ;  is  meeting  noses ; 
Kissing  with  inside  lip ;  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty)  ;  horsing  foot  on  foot ; 
Skulking  in  corners ;  wishing  clocks  more  swift ; 
Hours,  minutes ;  noon,  midnight ;  and  all  eye*  blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked — is  this  nothing  P 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that 's  in 't,  is  notliing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  no- 
things, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam,  Good  my  lord,  be  cured 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be;  'tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporiser,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.     Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  f 

Leon,  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck ;  Bohemia :  who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing.    Ay,  and  thou, 
His  cupbearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  benched,  and  reared  to  worship ;  who  mayst 

see 
Plainly  as  heaven  sees  earth, and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
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Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  loved  thee, — 

Leon.         Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  f  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 
Who  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine, 
Without  ripe  moving  to'tt — Would  I  do  thiaf 
Could  man  so  blench  t 

Cam,  I  must  believe  you,  air ; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for 't : 
Provided  that,  when  he 's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  lri«g«V»mi 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down* 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour ;  none. 

Cam,  My  lord, 
Go,  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do 't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I  '11  do 't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advised 
me.  [Exit. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady ! — But  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in?     I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes :  and  my  ground  to  do 't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  so  too. — To  do  this  deed 
Promotion  follows.     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  have  struck  anointed  siings, 
And  flourished  after,  I  *d  not  do 't :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one 
Let  villany  itself  forswear 't     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do 't  or  no,  is  certain 

To  me  a  break-neck.    Happy  star,  reign  now ! 

Here  comes  Bohemia. 


Pol. 


Enter  Polixenes. 
This  is  strange  !  methinks 


My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? 

Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 
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Pol,  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Loved  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol,  How !  dare  not?  do  not?    Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?    'T  is  thereabouts : 
For  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know  you  must, 
And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shews  me  mine  changed  too :  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  altered  with  it. 

Cam,  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  : 
1  have  looked  on  thousands,  whohave  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  killed  none  so.     Camillo,-— 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — 1  beseech  you, 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam,  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol,  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  1 
I  must  be  answered. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo ; 
I  c6njure  thee  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  miue, — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  'U  tell  you ; 

Since  I  am  charged  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable:  therefore,  mark  my 

counsel ; 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry  "  Lost ! "  and  so  good-night. 

PoL  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo? 

Cam,  By  the  king. 

PoL  For  what  f 


Cam.  He  thinks,— nay,  with  all  confidence  he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen  't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  youto't, — that  you  have  touched  hisqueeu 
Forbidden  ly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly ;  and  my  name 
Be  yoked  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  Best ! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunned, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read ! 

Cam,  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly ;  whose  foundatiou 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

PoL  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but  I  am  sure  't  is  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawned, — away  to-night 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns, 
Clear  them  of  the  city :  for  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  uttered  truth :  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee ; 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she  '•  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and  at  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  at  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-taen  suspicion  I    Come,  Camillo ; 
I  will  respect  thee  at  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour.    Come,  sir,  away. 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


Scknk  I.— Sicili*.     The  Palace. 
Enter  HEBHIOHE,  Mamiixius,  and  Ladies. 
Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you  s  he  io  trouble*  me, 
T  is  put  enduring. 

l*f  Lady.  Come,  my  grecloui  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow? 

Mam.  No,  1 11  none  of  you. 

lit  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  P 
Mam.  You  11  kiss  me  hard;  and  apeak  to  me 
Mif 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 
2nd  Lady.  And  why  to,  my  lord  ? 
Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brow*  are  blacker ;  yet  black  browt,  they 

•ay. 
Become  some  women  beat;  to  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2nd  Lady.  Who  taught  you  Ui  is  t 

Mam.  I  learned  it  out  of  women'*  faces. — 
Pray  now 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrowa  ? 
lit  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 


Mam.  Nay,   that'*   a  mock.     I   have   sen 
lady'*  nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2nd  Lady.  Hark  ye : 

The  queen,  your  mother,  round*  apace  :   we  al 
Present  our  serrices  to  a  fine  new  prince. 
One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you'd  * 


If  we  would  have  you. 

1st  Lady.  She  ia  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk  i  good  time  encounter  her 

Her.  What  wisdom  stir*  amongst  you  ?  Con 

I  am  for  you  again .-  pray  yon,  alt  by  us, 
And  toll's*  tale. 

Mam.  Merry  or  sad,  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  a*  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale  'a  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblin*. 

Her.  Let'*  have  that,  air. 

Come  on,  ait  down. — Come  on,  and  do  your  b« 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you  're  power! 
at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — < 
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Her.  Nay,  come,  ait  down :  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard : — I  will  tell  it 
softly ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on,  then, 

And  give 't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  others. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  Camillo 
with  him  ? 

let  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them : 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way.     I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  blessed  am  I 
In  my  just  censure !  in  my  true  opinion  ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  ! — How  accursed, 
In  being  so  blest ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steeped ;  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorred  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his 

sides, 
With  violent  hefts : — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander ! 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All  *s  true  that  is  mistrusted : — that  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employed,  was  pre-employed  by  him : 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinched  thing ;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

1st  Lord.  By  his  great  authority; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know  *t  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy ;  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse 

him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  sign  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him ;  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she  'a  big  with : — for  *t  is  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say  he  had  not ; 

And  I  '11  be  sworn  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say  "  She  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
"  T  is  pity  she 's  not  honest,  honourable  :" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form 


(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech),  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  "  hum,"  or  "  ha ;"  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use  : — (O,  I  am  out, — 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself :) — these  shrugs,  these  "  hums,"  and 

«  has," 
When  you  have  said  she 's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she 's  honest :  but  be  it  known, 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should 

be, 
She  *8  an  adultress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenished  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O  thou  thing, 
Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said 
She 's  an  adultress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she 's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her,  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she 'a 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.    How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me  ?    Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison : 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty, 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her.  There 's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities  :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodged  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  down.    'Beseech  you  all,  my 

lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  to 
The  king's  will  be  performed ! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

[7b  the  Guards. 
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Her.  Who  is 't  that  goes  with  me  ? — *Beseech 
your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for  you  see 
My  plight  requires  it     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know  your 

mistress 
Has  deserved  a  prison,  then  abound  in  tears, 
As  I  come  out ;  this  action  I  now  go  on, 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  * 
I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry ;  now 
I  trust  I  shall. — My  women,  come;   you  have 
leave. 

Leon.  Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence ! 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

\tt  Lord.   'Beseech  your  highness,   call   the 
queen  again. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your 
justice 
Prove  violence;  in  the  which  three  great  ones 

suffer, — 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

\$t  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do 't,  sir, 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you  :  I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She 's  otherwise,  I  11  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife :  I  '11  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be 

Leon.  Hold  your  peaces. 

lit  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves : 
You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter-on, 
That  will  be  damned  for'tj  'would  I  knew  the 

villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him.  Be  she  honour-flawed, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
The  second  and  the  third,  nine  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they  '11  pay  for  *t :  by  mine 

honour, 
I  '11  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  co-heirs ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose.  But  I  do  see 't  and  feel 't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty, 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 


Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

lit  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my 

lord, 
Upon  this  ground :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blamed  for 't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which, — if  you  (or  atupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
lielish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on  \  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.    Camillo'a  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity 

(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjecture, 
That  lacked  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation, 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed),  doth  push  on  *****  pro- 
ceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  't  were 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild),  I  have  despatched  in 

post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuffed  sufficiency.    Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

lit  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  aa  he 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.  So  have  we  thought  it  good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confined ; 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence, 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public  :  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [aside].  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.  The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 
Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  priRon, — call  to  him ; 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
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Let  him  have  knowledg e  who  I  am. — Goad  lady ! 

No  court  in  Europe  is  loo  good  for  thee. 
What  dost  tliou,  then,  in  prison  f — Now,  good  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 
You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  I  much  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you,  then, 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.   I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  hare  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here  '*  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 

The  access  of  gentle  visitors  I- 


I awful,  pray 


*  any  of  [hei'i '  Emilia? 

A'rrp.  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. — 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeunt  Attendant". 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.   Well,  be  it  so,  pr'y  tl.ee.  {EM  Keeper. 
Here 's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Rt- enter  Keeper,  teith  Em  mi. 
Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady? 

Emit.  As  wel   as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
Miiv  hold  together     on  her  frights  and  grief* 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater), 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  delivered. 
Paul.  A  boy? 

Emit.  A  daughter;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live:  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in  't:  lays,  "  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  as  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  I  dare  bo  sworn:— 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunea  o'  the  king  I  be- 

shrew  them ! 
He  must  be  told  on 't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best        'II  take  't  upon  me : 

prove  honey- 11  ion l hed,  let  my  tongue  blister; 
And  never  to  my  red-looked  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen  j 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  II  shew  t  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  tV  loudest.     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  ipeaking  fails. 

Emit.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Tour  honour  and  your  goodness  ii  so  evident, 
1  That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  misa 


A  thriving  issue ;  there  it  no  lady  living 

So  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Please  your  lady. 

To  visit  the  next  room,  I  'II  presently 
Acquaint  the  rjiieen  of  vour  most  noble  offer; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammered  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I  '11  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  he  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emit.  Now  be  you  blest  for  it! 

I  '11  to  the  queen.     Please  you,  come  something 

Keep.  Madam,  if't  please  the  queen  to  send 
the  babo, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb ;  and  is. 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
freed  and  enfranchised :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honour,  1 
Will  stand  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

[Exttml, 


Scene  III. —  77ie  tame.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 


Leon.  Nor  night  nor  day,  do  rest.     It  is  but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being; — part  o' the  cause, 
She,  the  adultrcss ; — for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof:  but  she 

can  hook  to  me.     Say  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — Who's  there? 

1j(  Allen.  Hy  lord!  [Advancing. 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  f 
1*1  Allen.  He  took  good  rest  to-night; 

'T  is  hoped  hit  sickness  is  discharged. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness 
Conceiving  [he  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fastened  and  fixed  the  shame  on 't  in  himself; 
Threw  off  hit  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languished. — Leave  ma  solely: 
8°. 
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See  bow  he  farts.  [Enl  Attendant.} -Kir,  fie! 

do  thought  of  him  : 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  thai  way 
Recoil  upon  me    in  himself  too  mighty 
And  in  hii  parties,  his  alliance. — let  him  be 
Until  •  lime  may  nerve  :   for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polutene* 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  paitime  at  my  sorrow : 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Padlina,  icilh  a  Child, 
lit  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second 

Pear  you  hie  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life  I  a  gracious  innocent  soul; 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That 's  enough. 

lit  Alt**.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir ; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.    Ti*  such  as  you, — 
Thul  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heaving). — such  aa  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  bis  awaking  :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  aa  true ; 
Honest  as  either ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
Thai  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Lton.  What  noise  there,  hot 

7*11111.  No  noise,  my  lord;  but  needful  con- 
ference, 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness, 

Lton.  How ! — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady  :  Antigonus, 
I  charged  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about 

I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Lton.  What,  canst  not  rule  her  t 

Paul  From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour),  trust  it, 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  l,o  you  now ;  you  hear  I 

When  she  wilt  take  the  rein,  1  let  her  run ; 
But  she  '11  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And  1  beseech  you  hear  me,  who  profess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician, 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  ao,  in  comforling  your  evils, 
Than  such  aa  most  seem  yours; — I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 


Lean.  Good  queen  1 

PauL  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  qsjsuae:   I 

And  would  by  combat  make  hear  good,  no  wow  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

PauL  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifle*  of  his 
eyes. 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord  I  'H  off; 
But  first  I  'II  do  my  errand.— The  good  tjueco, 
Forsheisgood,  hathbrougbtyuufortliitdaughl*: 
Here  'tis;  commends  it  to 

ILmyimgrn 

Leon.  Out! 

A  mankind  witch !  Hence  with  her  out 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  ! 

PauL  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  yon 
In  ao  entitling  me:  and  no  lesa  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I  'II  w 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  " 

Leon.  Traitor* ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out!  Give  her  the  b 
Thou  dotard  [j..  Asi-rooKus],  thou  aurt  woduo- 

tired,  un  roosted 
By  thy  dame  l'artlel  here,— take  Op  the  bastard; 
Take  't  up,  I  say ;  give  't  to  thy  croue, 

PauL  For  ever 

Unrenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  r 
Which  he  has  put  upon  *t ! 

Lton.  He  dreads  his  wife. 


You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light  I 

PauL  Nor  I;  nor  any, 

But  one  that's  here;  and  that's  himself:  for  lie 
The  sacred  honour  or  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  aword'a;   and 

(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  corse 
He  cannot  he  compelled  to  *t)  once  remove 
The  root  of  hit  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  catlat 

Of  boundless  tongue;   who  late  hath  bead  her 

husband, 
And  now  baits  me  '. — This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixetun: 
Hence  with  It ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords, 
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Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 

And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  note,  lip, 

The  trick  of  his  frown,  hie  forehead ;  nay,  the 

valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek ;  his 

smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger: — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in 't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

Leon.  A  gross  hag ! — 

And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 
Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  brd 
Can  do  no  more. 
Leon.  I  '11  have  thee  burned. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  burns  in 't— I  '11  not  call  thee 

tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy)  something 

savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.    Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  P  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.    Away  with  her.  ' 
Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me;  I'll  be 
gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  't  is  yours:  Jove  send 

her 
Abetter  guiding  spirit!— What  need  these  hands? 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so :  farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to 
this. — 
My  child !  away  with 't— even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  see  it  instantly  consumed  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done 
(And  by  good  testimony),  or  I  'U  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  refuse, 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.    Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 
VOL.  I.  Us 


Ant.  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in 't. 

lit  Lord.  We  can :  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither, 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

Itt  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us 
better  credit : 
We  have  always  truly  served  you ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us.    And  on  our  knees  we  beg 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 
Past  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  pur- 
pose; r 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.    We  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows.— 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?    Better  burn  it  now, 
Than  curse  it  then.    But  be  it;  let  it  live; 
It  shall  not  neither. — You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  ANTIGONU8. 

You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there, 
To  save  this  bastard's  life :  for  't  is  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey, — what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Anything,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much : 
1 11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent :  anything  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.  Swear  by  this  sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it;   (seest  thou?) 
for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in 't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife, 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.    We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  it  own  protection, 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  for- 
tune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it    Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.  Come  on,  poor  babe : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !  Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 


In   more   than    this    deed   doth   require! — tod 

blessing, 
A  gainst  this  cruelly,  fight  on  thy  tide. 
Poor  thing,  condemned  to  Ion ! 

{Exit,  with  the  Child. 
Leon.  No,  1 11  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

lit  Allen.  Please  your  highness,  poeU 

From  those  you  lent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being   well    arrived    from    Delpho*,    are    both 

landed, 
Hasting  to  thoVom-t. 


Itt  Lord.  So  plena  yon,  air,  their  qinil 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 
Leon.  Twenty-three  day* 

They  have  been  absent:  'tis  good  apeed;   foretell 

The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 

The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  yon,  lords; 

Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 

Our  most  disloyal  lady :  for  as  aha  hath 

Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  abe  have 

A  just  and  open  trial.     While  alia  Urea 

My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.      Leave  one; 

And  think  upon  my  bidding. 
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Scene  I.— Sieilia.    A  Street. 
Enter  Cleohensb  and  DlON. 
Cleo.  The  climate 's  delicate;  Uieairmostsneet; 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bean. 
Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  moat  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits 
(Me  thinks   I   so   should   term   them)   and    the 


Of  the  grave  wearers.  O,  the  sacrifice  1 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i' the  offering! 

CUo.  But,  of  til,  the  burst 

And  the  car-deafening  voice  o'the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  to  surprised  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion,  If  the  event  o*  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen — O,  be  't  so 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  it  worth  the  use  on "t. 


Cleo.  Great  Apollo 

Turn  all  to  the  best!    These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear  or  end  the  business.     When  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  sealed  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even  then  will  ruth  to  knowledge. — Go;  fresh 

And  gracious  be  the  issue  1  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  tamo.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Leonteb,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear,  properly 
toatod. 
Leon.  This   tetaiont  (to   our  great  grief  we 
pronounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :  the  party  tried, 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife  j  and  oue 
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Of  um  too  much  beloved.    Let  us  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice ;  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

HkrmIONB  is  brought  in,  guarded;  PAULINA  aiuf 

Ladies,  attending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment. 

Officer  reads. 
"  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  King 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes, 
King  of  Bohemia ;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to 
take  away  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy 
royal  husband.  The  pretence  whereof  being  by  cir- 
cumstances partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject, 
didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better  safety, 
to  fly  away  by  night." 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation ;  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  otht  r 
But  what  comes  from  myself;  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  "  Not  guilty  :w  mine  integrity 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  so  received.    But  thus :  if  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do), 
I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy  ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 
And  played  to  take  spectators.  For  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing, 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare:  for  honour, 
T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.    I  appeal 
To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
How  merited  to  be  so  ;  since  he  came, 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrcnt  I 
Have  strained,  to  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
Cry  "  Fie  \n  upon  my  grave. 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 


Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That 's  true  enough  ; 

Though  't  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 
Leon.  You  will  not  own  it 
Her.  More  than  mistreat  of 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.    For  Polixenes 
(With  whom  I  am  accused),  I  do  confess 
I  loved  him,  as  in  honour  he  required, 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love  even  aucb. 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude, 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend ;  whose  love  had 

spoke, 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.    Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes ;  though  it  be  dished 
For  me  to  try  how  :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  's  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams; 
Which  I  'U  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams  : 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dreamed  it. — As  you  were  past  all 

shame 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so),  so  psst  all  truth  : 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  : 
For  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it),  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  se<  k. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  my  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barred,  like  one  infectious:  my  third  comfort, 
Starred  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haled  out  to  murder  :  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet ;  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion  :  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i*  the  open  air,  before 
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I  have  got  strength  of  limit    Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  die?    Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not : — No !  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw : — but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  I  would  free),  if  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake ;  I  tell  you 
'T  is  rigour,  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle ; 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1st  Lord,  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeunt  eerUtin  Officers. 

Her,  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet,  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  ! 

He-enter  Officers,  with  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Offi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of 
justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos;  and  from  thence  have 

brought 
This  sealed-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dared  to  break  the  holy  seal, 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in  *t 

,y      f  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Officer  reads, 
"  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes  blameless,  Camillo 
a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrant,  his  innocent 
babe  truly  begotten  ;  and  the  king  shall  live  without 
an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found/' 

Lords,  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her,  Praised ! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Offi,  Ay,  my  lord  j  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  V  the  oracle : 

The  sessions  shall  proceed  :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

■  Enter  a  Servant  hastily, 

Serv,  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business  ? 

Serv.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon,  How  !  gone  ? 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon,  Apollo's  angry  j  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves 


Do  strike  at  my  injustice.       [Hermione /amis. 
How  now,  there  ? 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen. — Look 
down, 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence ; 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharged  ;  she  will  recover. — 
I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion. — 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 
[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Hermione. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle ! — 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recal  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy : 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 
And  filled  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasped  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  uncertainties  himself  commended, 
No  richer  than  his  honour. — How  he  glisters 
Through  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 

He-enter  PAULINA. 

Paul,  Woe  tha  while  ! 

O,  cut  my  lace ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too ! 

1st  Lord,  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul  What  studied  torments,tyrant,hastfor  me  ? 
What  wheels;  racks;  fires P  what  flaying;  boiling 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?  Thy  tyranny, 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad  indeed ;  stark  mad !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betrayedst  Polixenes  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  shew  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 
And  damnable  ungrateful ;  nor  was 't  much 
Thou wouldst  have  poisoned  goodCamillo's  honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king :  poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by,  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 
To  be  or  none  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done 't : 
Nor  is 't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
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(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemished  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer ;  hut  the  last, — O,  lords, 
When  I  have  said,  cry  "  Woe  1" — the  queen,  the 

queen, 
The  sweetest,  dearest,  creature 's  dead ;  and  ven- 
geance for 't 
Not  dropped  down  yet. 

1st  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say  she 's  dead ;  1 11  swear 't :  if  word 
nor  oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I  '11  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.    A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert 
Leon,  Go  on,  go  on  : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;  I  have  deserved 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest 

lit  Lord.  Say  no  more : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
T  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for 't : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.    Alas,  I  have  showed  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  :  he  is  touched 
To  the  noble  heart — What's  gone  and  what's 

past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief.    Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget   Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman  : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — io,  fool  again  ! — 
I  '11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children  : 
1  '11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too.     Take  your  patience  to  you, 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     IVy  thee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both  :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a-day  I  '11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie  ;  and  tears,  shed  there, 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it     Come,  and  lead  roe 
To  these  sorrows.  [Exeunt. 


[^ 


Scene  IIL — Bohemia.     A  desert  Country  m 

the  Sea. 

Enter  Antiqonu8,ici*A  the  Child ;  and  a  Marie 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  h 
touched  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grin 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  consciei 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  anj 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  bt  done! — Go, 
aboard; 
Look  to  thy  bark :  1 11  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land ;  *t  is  like  to  be  loud  weatl 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon 't 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe. 

I  have  heard(but  notbelieved)the  spirits  of  the  d 
May  walk  again :  if  such  things  be,  thy  mot! 
Appeared  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dn 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  anotl 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  filled,  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  ro 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin,  where  I  lay :  thriced  bowed  before  i 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :  "  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, — 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  b 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita 
I  pr'y  thee  call 't :  for  this  ungentle  business, 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more :" — and  so,  with  shric 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.    Dreams  are  U 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squared  by  this.     I  do  believe 
Hermione  hath  suffered  death ;  and  that 
Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 
Of  King  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 
Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 
Of  its  right  father. — Blossom,  speed  thee  w< 

[Laying  down  the  C 
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There  lie  |  and  there  thy  diameter :  there  these ; 

[Laying  down  o  bundle, 

Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee, 

And  still  rest  thine. — The  ttorm  begins : — poor 

That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  exposed 
To  lota,  and  what  way  follow  i— weep  I  cannot, 
Bnt  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accursed  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoined  to  this.— Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more;  thou  art  like 

A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamour ! 
Well  may  I  get  aboard ! — This  a  the  chace : 
I  am  gone  for  ever.      [Exit,  punned  by  a  Bear. 

Enter  an  Old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  was  no  age  between  ten 

and  three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep 

out  the  rest  i  for  there  ia  nothing  in  the  between 


but  getling  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the 
ancientry,  itealing,  fighting. — Hark  you  now ! — 
Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen 
and  two- and -twenty  hunt  this  weather?  They 
have  soared  away  two  of  my  best  sheop,  which 
I  fear  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the  master : 
if  anywhere  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  seaside, 
browsing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will! 
what  have  we  here  P  [Taking  up  the  Child.] 
Mercy  on's,  a  barne;  a  very  pretty  barnel  A 
boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder?  A  pretty  one;  a  very 
pretty  one.  Sure,  soma  scape  :  though  I  am  not 
bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentle  woman  in 
the  scape.  This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some 
trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work;  they  were 
warmer  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing  is  here. 
Ill  take  it  up  for  pity:  yet  lit  tarry  till  my  son 
come;  he  hollaed  but  even  now.   Whoa.hohoa! 

Enter  Clown. 
Clo.  Hillou,  loa! 
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Shep.  What,  art  so  nearP  If  thou  It  see  a 
thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither.    What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and 
by  land ; — but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it 
is  now  the  sky;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it 
you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  itP 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore!  but 
that 's  not  to  the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry 
of  the  poor  souls !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not 
to  see  'em :  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with 
her  mainmast;  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest 
and  froth,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead. 
And  then  for  the  land-service :  to  see  how  the 
bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone;  how  he  cried 
to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus, 
a  nobleman. — But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship : 
to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it :— but  first, 
how  the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked 
them ;— and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared, 
and  the  bear  mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder 
than  the  sea  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now;  I  have  not  winked  since  I 
saw  these  sights:  the  men  are  not  yet  cold 
under  water,  nor  the  bear  half-dined  on  the 
gentleman ;  he 's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped 
the  old  man  \ 


Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  aide, 
to  have  helped  hers  there  your  charity  would 
have  lacked  footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters!  heavy  matters!  But 
look  thee  here,  boy.  Now  bleee  thyself;  thou 
mett'st  with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  born. 
Here's  a  sight  for  thee;  look  thee,  a  bearing- 
cloth  for  a  squire's  child !  Look  thee  here ;  take 
up,  take  up,  boy ;  open 't  80,  let's  see*  It  was 
told  me  I  should  be  rich  by  the  fairies :  this  is 
some  changeling :— open 't :  what 's  within,  boy  t 

Clo.  You  're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live. 
Gold!  all  gold! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  *t  will  prove 
so :  up  with  it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the 
next  way.  We  are  lucky,  boy,  and  to  be  so  still 
requires  nothing  but  secrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go. 
— Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings ; 
1 11  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentle- 
man, and  how  much  he  hath  eaten  t  they  are 
never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungry :  if  there 
be  any  of  him  left,  1 11  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayst 
discern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is, 
fetch  me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  the  ground. 

Shep.  T  is  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we  11  do 
good  deeds  on 't 
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Enter  Time,  at  Chorus. 
Time.  I,  that  pleats  some,  try  all, — both  joy 


infold  ei 


Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make  and 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wing*.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  alide 
O'er  sixteen   years,  and   leave  the  growth  un- 
tried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  u  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  sell-born  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.    Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'it  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  received :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in  |  ao  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make 

■tale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  aa  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
1  turn  my  glass ;  and  give  my  acene  such  grow- 
ing 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  so  grieving, 
That  he  shuts  up  himself;  imagine  me, 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florisel 
I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdila,  now  grown  in  grace 
Equal  with  wondering.     What  of  her  ensues, 
I  list  not  prophecy ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth: — a  shep- 
herd's daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  the  argument  of  time.    Of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly  yon  never  may.  [Exit. 

VOL.  t.  3  T 


Enter  Polixekbs  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more 
importunate:  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any- 
thing; a  death  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  coun- 
try :  though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired 
abroad,  I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides, 
the  penitent  king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me: 
to  whose  feeling  sorrows  1  might  be  some  allay, 
or  I  o'erween  to  think  so;  which  is  another 
■pur  to  my  departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
the  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now ;  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath 
made;  better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to 
want  thee :  thou,  having  made  me  businesses 
which  none  without  thee  can  sufficiently  manage, 
must  either  stay  to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take 
away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou  hast  done : 
which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered  (as  too 
much  I  cannot),  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee 
shall  be  my  study;  and  my  profit  therein,  the 
heaping  friendships.  Of  that  fatal  country,  Si- 
cilia,  pr"y  thee  apeak  no  more:  whose  very  naming 
punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  that  pe- 
nitent, as  thou  call'st  him,  and  reconciled  king, 
my  brother;  whose  loss  of  hlamost  precious  queen 
and  children  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lamented. 
Say  to  me,  when  saweat  thou  the  Prince  Florisel, 
my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue 
not  being  gracious,  thsn  they  are  in  losing  them 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince.  What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to 
me  unknown ;  but  I  have  missingly  noted  he  is 
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of  late  much  retired  from  court,  and  U  leaf  fre- 
quent to  hU  princely  exercises  than  formerly  he 
hath  appeared. 

PoL  I  have  considered  to  much,  Camillo,  and 
with  tome  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under 
my  service  which  look  upon  his  removedness; 
from  whom  I  have  this  intelligence :  that  he  is 
seldom  from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shep- 
herd ;  a  man,  they  say,  that  from  very  nothing, 
and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours, 
U  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who 
hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report  of 
her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to 
begin  from  such  a  cottage. 

PoL  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence. 
But  I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place:  where 
we  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  with  the  shepherd;  from  whose  sim- 
plicity I  think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of 
my  son's  resort  thither.  Pr'y  thee,  be  my  present 
partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the  thoughts 
of  Sicilia. 

Cam,  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

PoL  My  best  Camillo! — We  must  disguise 
ourselves.  [Exeunt. 


Scbnk  II. —  The  same.    A  Road  near  the  Shep- 
herd's Cottage, 

Enter  Autoltcus,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 
With  heigh  t  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 

With  hey  !  the  sweet  birds,  O  how  they  sing ! 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants, 

With  hey  !  with  hey  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay : 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time 
wore  three-pile ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service  : 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  b?ar  the  sow. skin  budget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look 
to  lesser  linen.    My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ; 


who  being,  aa  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury, 
likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifle*. 
With  die  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison; 
and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat.  Gallows  and 
knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway :  beating 
and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me;  for  the  life  to 
come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prise! 
a  prise! 

Enter  down, 

Clo.  Let  me  see :  every  leven  wether — tods ; 
every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  shilling :  fifteen 
hundred  shorn, — what  comes  the  wool  to  P 

AuL  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  9s  mine. 


Clo.  I  cannot  do  't  without  counter*.— Let  me 
see ;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  aheep-ahearing 
•feast  ? — "  Three  pound  of  sugar ;  five  pound  of 
currants ;  rice," — what  will  this  aister  of  mine  do 
with  rice  ?  But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistreat 
of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  8he  hath  made 
me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers; 
three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones; 
but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases: 
but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings 
psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must  have  **  saffron,"  to 
colour  the  warden  pies;  mace,  dates,  none; 
that's  out  of  my  note:  " nutmegs,  seven;  a 
race  or  two  of  ginger," — but  that  I  may  beg; 
*'  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  raisins 
o'  the  sun." 

Aut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

[Grovelling  on  the  grmmd. 

Clo,  V  the  name  of  me, — 

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  these 
rags  ;  and  then,  death,  death ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aut.  O,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends 
me  more  than  the  stripes  1  have  received,  which 
are  mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of 
may  come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee;  if  this  be  a 
horse-man's  coat  it  hath  seen  very  hot  aervice. 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  1  '11  help  thee  :  come,  lend 
me  thy  hand.  [Helping  him  tip. 

Aut.  O,  good  sir,  tenderly ; — oh ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul. 

Aut.  (),  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir.  I  fear  sir 
my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 
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Clo.  How  no*  P  canst  stand  P 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir  [picki  hit  pocket] ;  good 
sir,  softly ;  you  ha'  done  me  s  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money?  I  have  a  little 
money  for  thee. 

Aul.  No,  good  aweet  sir;  no,  I  beseech  you, 
air:  1  have  a  kinsman  not  put  three  quarters  of 


a  mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall 

there  hate  money,  or  anything  I  want     Offer 

me  no  money,  I  pray  you ;  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.   What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that 

robbed  you  P 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol  my- dames.     I  knew  him  once  a 


servant  of  the  prince :  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir, 
for  which  of  hii  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was 
certainly  whipped  out  of  the  court 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say:  there's  no 
virtue  whipped  out  of  court:  they  cherish  it, 
to  make  it  stay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more 
but  abide, 

Aut.  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  Iknow  thisman 
well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a 
process-server, — a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a 
motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's 


wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living 
lies ;  and,  having  flown  over  many  knavish  pro- 
fessions, he  settled  only  in  rogue:  some  call 
him  Auto  lye  us. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him  I  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig : 
he  haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir:  he,  sir,  he;  that's  the 
rogue  that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohe- 
mia ;  If  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  him, 
he  'd  have  run. 
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AuL  I  must  confess  to  yon,  sir,  I  am  no 
fighter :  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way  j  and  that 
he  knew,  I  warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  8weet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was;  I 
can  stand  and  walk.  I  will  even  take  my  leave 
of  you,  and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  P 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well;  I  must  go  buy 
spices  for  our  sheep-shearing. 

AuL  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir!  [Exit  Clown. 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
spice  111  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing 
too.  If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another, 
and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled, 
and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [Exit. 


Scene  III.— The  same.    A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Flobizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.  This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O,  pardon  that  I  name  them :  your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing;   and  me,  poor  lowly 

maid, 
Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.    But  that  our 

feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired :  sworn,  I  think, 
To  Bhew  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause! 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look  to  see  his  work,  so  noble, 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 


Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.    The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellowed ;  the  green  Neptsne 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-robed  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now.    Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour  5  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold  when  *t  is 
Opposed,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o*  the  king : 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak;  that  you  must  change 

this  purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forced  thoughts  I  pr'y  thee  darken 

not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast    Or  1 11  be  thine,  my  mir, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no.    Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  anything 
That  you  behold  the  while.     Tour  guests  are 

coming: 
Lift  up  your  countenance ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  with  Polelenes  and  Camillo, 
disguised;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  oiAsrs. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 
Shep.  Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  lived, 
upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant:  welcomed  all;  served  all: 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance;  her  turn :  now 

here, 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle  - 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.    You  are  retired 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes j  and  present  your- 
self 
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That  which  you  are,  mittreMo'  the  feast  Come  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-ah earing, 
As  your  good  flock  ahall  prosper. 

Per.  Sir,  welcome.         [7b  Polixen*,*. 

It  i*  my  father'i  will  I  should  take  on  me 

The  hoitest-ship  o'  the  day :— You  're  welcome, 

air.  [T-oCUmillo. 

Give  me  those  flower*  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

For  you  there  '■  rosemary  end  rue ;  theae  keep 


Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  I 

Pol.  Shepherdes* 

(A  fair  one  are  yon),  well  you  fit  our  age* 
With  flower*  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Nor  yet  on  aummer'a  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  faireat  flower*  o'  the 


Are  our  carnation*,  and  streaked  gillyflowers, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastard*:  of  that  kind 
Unr  lustic  garden  '■  barren  ;  and  I  care  nut 
Tii  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

D»  you  neglect  them? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedne**,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Vet  nature  ia  made  better  by  no  mean, 


But  nature  makes  that  m 
Which  you  aay  adds  lo  n 
That  nature  makea.  Yonsee.aweetmi 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildcat  stock 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  ia  an 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 
Per.  So  it  ia. 


i'er  that  art 

kind 
rather:  but 

in  gillyflower*, 
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Per.  1 11  not  pot 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  with 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well;  and  only 

therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here 's  flowers  for  you : 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping:  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  are  very  welcome. 

Com.  1  should  leave  grazing,  were  1  of  your 
flock, 
And  only  live  by  gaiing. 

Per.  Out  alas! 

You  'd  be  so  lean  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now, 

my  fairest  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing. — O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  (all 
From  Dis's  wagon !— daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength, — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one ! — O,  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What!  like  a  corse ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms. — Come,  take  your 

flowers : 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals :  sure  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.  When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever .  when  you  sing, 
1  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function.     Each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 


i 


Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  jour  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstained  shepherd, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  wooed  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to 't — But  come ;  oar  deuce,  I  pray: 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  1 11  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lees  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward:  nothing  ehe  does,  or 

seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
loo  noble  for  this  place. 

Cast.  He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out.      Good  sooth, 

she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream ! 

do.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress:  marry, 
garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with, — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Cfa.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon  our 
manners.— 
Come,  strike  up.  [Afsiffc. 

litre  a  dame*  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

PoL  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is 
this, 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Skep.  They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  he  boasts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks  like  sooth.      He  says  he  loves  my 

daughter; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gased  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he  11  stand  and  read, 
As  't  were,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  he  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 

PoL  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything;  though  I  report  it 
That  should  be  silent     If  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar 
at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after 
a  tabor  and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move 
you.  He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  *11 
tell  money ;  he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  bal- 
lads, and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 
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Clo.  He  could  never  come  better;  he  shall 
come  in.  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if 
it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very 
pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves.  He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for 
maids;  so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange; 
with  such  delicate  burdens  of  "dildos"  and 
"fadings;"  "jump  her"  and  "thump her:"  and 
where  some  stretch-mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it 
were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into 
the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer  "Whoop, 
do  me  no  harm,  good  man ;"  puts  him  off,  slights 
him,  with  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.    Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the 
rainbow ;  points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bo- 
hemia can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come 
to  him  by  the  gross ;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics, 
lawns.  Why,  he  sings  them  over  as  they  were 
gods  or  goddesses:  you  would  think  a  smock 
were  a  she-angel;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve- 
hand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  on 't 

Clo.  Pry  thee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in  his  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlars  that  have  more 
in  'em  than  you  'd  think,  sister. 

Per,  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  tinging. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow; 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 

Olores  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber,     . 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber : 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins,  and  poking-sticks  of  steel ; 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heeL 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come :  come  buy,  come  buy ; 

Buy  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry. 

Come,  buy,  &c 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
shouldst  take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  en- 
thralled as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of 
certain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast; 
but  they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that, 
or  there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you ; 


may  be  he  has  paid  you  more ;  which  will  shame 
you  to  give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  P 
will  they  wear  their  plackets  where  they  should 
bear  their  faces?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when 
you  are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to  whistle  off 
these  secrets ;  but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  be- 
fore all  our  guests  ?  Tis  well  they  are  whispering. 
Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me 
a  tawdry  lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened 
by  the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners 
abroad ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  no- 
thing here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here  ?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune, — How 
a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty 
money-bags  at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed 
to  eat  adders'  heads  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Aut.  Very  true;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to 't,  one  Mis- 
tress Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that 
were  present  Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by.  And  let's  first  see 
more  ballads;  we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here  'a  another  ballad, — Of  a  fish  that 
appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday,  the 
fourscore  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above 
water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thought  she  was  a  wo- 
man, and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish  for  she 
would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved 
her.    The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too.    Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty 
one. 

Mop.  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones! 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  "  Two  maids  wooing  a  man :" 
there 's  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  tings  it ; 
't  is  in  request,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop*  We  can  both  sing  it;  if  thou  It  bear  a 
part  thou  shalt  hear;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on  *t  a  month  ago. 
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A  ut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  yon  must  know  't  it 
my  occupation:  have- at  it  with  you. 
Sing*- 
Get  yon  hence,  for  I  mmt  go  : 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 
Dorcas  tings. 
Whither? 

Mops  a  ting*. 
O,  whither  ? 

Dorcas. 
Whither? 

Mopsa. 
It  becomes  thy  oath  fall  well, 
Thou  to  me  thy  secret*  telL 

Dorcas. 
Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 
Mopsa. 

Or  than  go'nt  to  the  grange  or  mill  I 

Dorcas. 
If  to  either,  Ihon  doit  ill. 

AOTOLTCUS  ting*. 
Neither. 

Dorcas. 
What, 


AoToLYCca. 

Neither. 

Dorcas. 

Thou  hast  twora  my  lore  to  I 

Mopsa. 

Thou  hart  nram  it  more  to  ■> 
Then  whither  goest  I  t 

(Ho.  Well  have  this  song  oat  anon  by  our- 
selves: my  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  aad 
talk,  and  we'll  not  trouble  them.  Come,  bring 
away  thy  pack  after  me.  Wenches,  1 11  boy  foi 
you  both:  pedlar,  let 'a  have  the  first  choir*. 
Follow  me,  girl*. 

Ant.  And  you  shall  pay  well  Tor  'em.     {And* 


Will  yon  buy  any  tape. 
Or  lice  for  yoor  cape, 

Mj  dainty  duck,  my  dear. a  ? 
Aaj  (ilk,  any  thread. 
Any  toys  for  your  head. 

Of  the  new'at  and  fin'st,  fin'st  w 
Come  to  the  pedlar ; 


■1  Clown,  Autolt cue,  Dorcas,  and  Mopsa 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three 
shepherds,  three  neatherds,  three  swineherds, 
that  have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair ;  they 
call  themselves  sal  tiers ;  and  they  have  a  dance 
which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gam- 
bols, because  they  are  not  in  't ;  but  they  them- 
selves are  o'  the  mind  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for 
some  that  know  little  but  bowling)  it  will  please 
plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  we  '11  none  on 't ;  here  has  been 
too  much  humble  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir, 
we  weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us:  pray 
let 's  see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a 
half  by  the  squire. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating:  since  these  good 
men  are  pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly 
now. 

Serv,  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  twelve  Rustics,  habited  like 
Satyrs.     They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol,   O,    father,   you  '11   know   more  of  that 

hereafter. — 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ?  'T  is  time  to  part  them. 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.     [Aside.] — How 

now,  fair  shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when  I  was 

young, 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she   with   knacks:   I  would  have 

ransacked 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  poured  it 
To  her  acceptance :  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply;  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  packed  and 

locked 
Up  in  my  heart;  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  delivered. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  loved.  I  take  thy  hand;  this  hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fanned  snow 
That 's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  waah 
vol.  I.  3  u 


The  hand  was  fair  before !    I  have  put  you  out: 
But  to  your  protestation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour,  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and 

all: 
That,  were  I  crowned  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made   eye  swerve;    had    force  and 

knowledge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize 

them 
Without  her  love ;  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn    them,    to   her 

service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offered. 

Cam.  This  shews  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain : 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to 't. 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.    But,  come  on, 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

PoL  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you : 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have :  but  what  of  him  P 

Pol,  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.  Pray  you,  once  more 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  and  altering  rheums  ?    Can  he  speak ; 

hear; 
Know  man  from  man ;  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid,  and  again  does  nothing, 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

PoL  By  my  white  beard, 

I  You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
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Something  unfilial.    Reason,  my  ton 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife;  but  as  good  reason, 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  him  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  't  is  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

PoL  Let  him  know  X 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'y  thee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son :  he  shall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not — 

Mark  our  contract 

Pol,  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Discovering  him$elf. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call  i  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged.    Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
That  thus  affect'st    a  sheephook! — Thou,  old 

traitor, 
I  am  sorry  that,  by  nanging  tnee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with, — 

Shep,  O  my  heart ! 

Pol.  1 11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briars, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh, 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack  (as 

never 
I  mean  thou  shalt),  we  Ml  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off.    Mark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dread  blow  of  it.  And  you,  enchantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman  ;  yea,  him  too, 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body  mere  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to 't.  [Exit, 

Per,  Even  here  undone  ! — 

I  was  not  much  afeard  :  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone? 

[To  Florizbl. 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this.  Beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, — 


Being  now  awake,  1 11  queen  it  do  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father  f 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.— O,  air, 

[7b  Fixaizzl. 
You  have  updone  a  man  of  fourscore-three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yen. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest    shovels-in    dust. — O  cursed 
wretch !  [2b  Pebdra. 

That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  end  wouldst 

adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.— -Undone,  ™^«?ne ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  lived 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [JBrifc. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delayed, 
But  nothing  altered :  what  I  was,  I  em : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  beck }  not  tbl* 

lowing 
My  lessh  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  *i»n* 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  which  I  do  gmea 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ;  and  ae  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  aa  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo,  I  not  purpose  it — 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam,  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per,  How  often  have  I  told  you  9t  would  be  thus9 
How  often  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till \  were  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  :  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within !    Lift  up  thy  looks : 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father  f     I 
Am  heir  to  thy  affection. 

Cam,  Be  advised. 

Flo.  I  am,  and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam,  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  tow  ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.    CamUlo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  gleaned ;  for  all  the  aun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  beloved.    Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
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As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honoured  friend, 

When  he  shall  miss  me  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  see  him  any  more),  cast  your  good  counsels 

Upon  liia  passion  :  lei  myself  and  fortune 

Tug  for  the  time  to  come.    This  you  may  know, 

And  so  deliver :  I  am  put  to  sea 

With  her  whom  here  1  cannot  hold  on  shore : 

And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I -have 

A.  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 

For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.  [Take*  her  aside. 

I  '11  hear  you  by-and-by.  [To  Camillo. 

Cam.  He 's  irremovable, 

Resolved  for  flight     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  1  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour ; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that 
1  leave  out  ceremony.  [Going. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserved :  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds :  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king, 
And,  through  him,  whatisnear'stto  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self, — embrace  but  my  direction 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration),  on  mine  honour 
I  '11  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress  (from  the  whom  I  see 
There 's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
As  heavens  forefend !  your  ruin) ;  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? — 
That  1  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you  'U  go? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 


Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows,  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight : — make  for  Sicilia, 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  fair  princess 
(For  so  I  see  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes; 
She  shall  he  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks  I  see 
Leontes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth :  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgive- 
ness, 
As  't  were  i'  the  father's  person :  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
Twixt  his  unkindnes8  and  his  kindness ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  fathei 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver, 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I  '11  write  you 

down: 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores;  most 

certain, 
To  miseries  enough ;  no  hope  to  help  yon ; 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another. 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you  '11  be  loath  to  be.   Besides,  you  know 
Prosperity 's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true : 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these 

seven  years, 
Be  born  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as 
I'  the  rear  of  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  't  is  pity 

She  lacks  instructions ;  for  she  seems-  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 
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Per.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this : 

1 11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita  !— 

But  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon ! — Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me ; 
The  medicine  of  our  house !  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnished  like  Bohemia's  son  ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia, — 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.    For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shsll  not  want, — one 
word.  [They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Aut.  Ha,  ha!  what  a  fool  honesty  is!  and 
trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman ! 
I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit 
atone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander,  brooch, 
table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoetie, 
bracelet,  horn  ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting : 
they  throng  who  should  buy  first;  as  if  my  trin- 
kets had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  buyer ;  by  which  means  I  saw  whose 
purse  was  best  in  picture ;  and  what  I  saw,  to  my 
good  use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who  wants 
but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so 
in  love  with  the  wenches'  song,  that  he  would 
not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and 
words;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me, 
that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears :  you  might 
have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless :  't  was 
nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse ;  I  would 
have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung  in  chains:  no  hear- 
ing, no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring 
the  nothing  of  it  80  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy, 
I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  purses : 
and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoobub 
against  his  daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and 
scared  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left 
a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita,  cotne 
forward. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you  '11  procure  from  King 
Leontes, — 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you  ! 

All  that  you  speak  shews  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

[Seeing  AUTOLYCUS. 
We  11  make  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 


Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, — why 
hanging.  [Aside. 

Cam.  How  now, good  fellow?  why  shakes*  the* 
so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here 's  no  harm  intended  te 
thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  air. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here 's  nobody  will 
steal  that  from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy 
poverty,  we  must  make  an  exchange  :  therefore, 
disease  thee  instantly  (thou  must  think  there's 
necessity  in't),  and  change  garments  with  thk 
gentleman.  Though  the  pennyworth  on  his  aide 
be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there  9s  some  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  air. — I  know  ye  wefl 
enough.  {Aside. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr*y  thee  despatch :  the  gentleman 
is  half  flayed  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  air? — I  smell  the 
trick  on 't.  [Aside, 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  pr*y  thee. 

Aut.  Indeed  I  have  had  earnest ;  bnt  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Florizel  and  Autolycus  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you ! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows;  muffle  your  nice : 
Dismantle  you ;  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  yon  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have 

No  hat. — Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  P 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [They  converse  aparU 

Cam.  What  I  do  next  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 


Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
Wherein  my  hope  is  I  shall  so  prevail, 
To  force  him  after :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us ! 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-aide. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed  the  better. 
[Ereunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camiixo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business;  I  hear  it :  to 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand 
is  necessary  for  a  cutpurse ;  a  good  nose  ia  requi- 
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site  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses. 
I  see  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth 
thrive.  What  an  exchange  had  this  been  without 
boot  ? — what  a  boot  is  here  with  this  exchange  ? 
Sure  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we 
may  do  anything  extempore.  The  prince  him- 
self is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ;  stealing  away 
from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels.  If  I 
thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint 
the  king  withal,  I  would  do 't :  I  hold  it  the  more 
knavery  to  conceal  it :  and  therein  am  I  constant 
to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside :  here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane's-end,  every  shop,  church,  session, 
hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see,  what  a  man  you  are  now!  There 
is  no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to,  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king ; 
and  so  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished 
by  him.  Shew  those  things  you  found  about  her; 
those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her. 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle :  I  war- 
rant you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no 
honest  man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  off 
you  could  have  been  to  him;  and  then  your  blood 
had  been  the  dearer  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Aut.  Very  wisely;  puppies!  [Aside. 

Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that 
in  this  fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  com. 
plaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master,  [Aside. 

Clo.  'Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am 
so  sometimes  by  chance.  Let  me  pocket  up  my 
pedlar's  excrement.  [Takes  off  his  false  beard. 
— How  now,  rustics  ?  whither  are  you  bound  P 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there;  what;  with  whom; 
the  condition  of  that  fardel ;  the  place  of  your 
dwelling;  your  names;  your  ages;  of  what  having, 
breeding;  and  anything  that  is  fitting  to  be  known, 
—discover  ? 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie;  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let  me 
have  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen, 
and  they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie :  but  we 


pay  them  for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing 
steel :  therefore  they  do  not  "  give"  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 
Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier ,  an 't  like  you,  sir  P 
Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  en- 
foldings  ;  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of 
the  court;  receives  not  thy  nose  court-odour 
from  me;  reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  court- 
contempt  P  Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate 
or  toze  from  thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore 
no  courtier  ?  I  am  courtier  cap-a-pie,  and  one 
that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  busi- 
ness there:  whereupon  I  command  thee  to  open 
thy  affair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 
Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  P 
Shep.  I  know  not,  an 't  like  you. 
Clo.  Advocate 's  the  court- word  for  a  pheasant : 
say  you  have  none. 

&fcp.None,sir;  I  have  nopheasant,eocknorhen. 
Aut.  How  blessed  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men. 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are ; 
Therefore  1 11  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 
Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears 
them  not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantastical :  a  great  man,  I  '11  warrant :  I  know 
by  the  picking  on 's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there ;  what 's  i'  the  fardel  P 
Wherefore  that  box  P 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel 
and  box  which  none  must  know  but  the  king ; 
and  which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I 
may  come  to  the  speech  of  him. 
Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 
Shep.  Why, sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace ;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship,  to  purge  melancholy  and  air 
himself :  for,  if  thou  beest  capable  of  things  se- 
rious, thou  must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that 
should  have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let 
him  fly :  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures 
he  shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the 
heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 
Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can 
make  heavy  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that 
are  germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times, 
shall  all  come  under  the  hangman :  whioh  though 
it  be  great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep- 
whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have 
his  daughter  come  into  grace!     Some  say  he 
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■hall  be  (toned ;  but  that  death  is  too  aoft  for 
him,  say  I.  Draw  our  throne  into  a  sheep-cote! 
all  deaths  are  too  few ;  the  sharpest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'ei  a  ton,  air,  do  you 
bear,  an 't  like  you,  iir  ? 

Aut.  He  haa  a  ion,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive; 
then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head 
of  a  wasp's-nest;  then  stand  till  be  be  three- 
quarter*  and  a  dram  dead ;  then  recovered  again 
with  aqun-vilte,  or  some  other  hot  infusion;  then, 
taw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostica- 
tion proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick- 
wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon 
him ;  where  he  ia  to  behold  him  with  flies  blown 
to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly 
rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 
offences  being  so  capital?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem 
to  be  honest  plain  men)  what  have  you  to  the 
king:  being  something  gently  considered,  I'll 
bring  yon  where  he  is  aboard,  tender  your  per- 
sons to  his  presence,  whisper  hira  in  your  be- 
halfs ;  and  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to 
effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority :  closs 
with  him,  give  him  gold;  and  though  authority 
be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose 
with  gold:  shew  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the 
outside  of  bis  hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remem- 
ber, stoned  and  flayed  alive ! 

SA*ji.  An't  please  yon,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  1  have:  111 
make  it  as  much  more,  and  leave  this  young 
man  in  pawn  till  I  bring  it  you. 

Aut.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

SAep.  A  j,  ail. 


AuL  Well,  give  me  the  moiety. — Are  yo» 
party  in  this  business  ? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  e 
be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed 
of  it. 

Aut.  O,  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  si 
— hang  him,  he  '11  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort:  we  moat  to 
king,  and  shew  our  strange  eights)  i  be  m 
know  'tis  none  of  your  ^daughter  nor  my  aist 
we  are  gone  else.— Sir,  I  will  give  you  aa  mi 
as  this  old  man  does,  when  the  buaineaa  ia  p 
formed ;  and  remain,  as  he  says,  your  pawn, 
it  be  brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  tow 
the  sea-side ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  1  will  1 
look  upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you, 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  n 
say,  even  blessed. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us:  he  < 
provided  to  do  us  good. 

[Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clo 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  ace  : 
tune  would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties 
my  mouth.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  don 
occasion, — gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince 
master  good;  which,  who  knows  how  that  t 
turn  back  to  my  advancement?  I  will  bt 
these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard  h 
if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  I 
the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concern*  1 
nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so 
officious;  for  I  am  proof  against  that  title,  ■■ 
what  shame  else  belongs  to't.  To  him  wil 
present  them;  there  may  be  matter  in  it.  [.£ 


■he  yo  u  lulled 


Cieo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have 
performed 
A  taint-like  sorrow :  no  fault  could  you  make 
Which  youhave  not  redeemed ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass.  At  the  last, 
]>o,  as  the  heavens  have  done;  forget  your  evil; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself:  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
Destroyed  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  ma 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord  t 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Ur  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good, 


To  make  a  perfect  woman 
Would  be  unparalleled. 

Leon.  I  think  so.— Killed! 

She  I  killed !     1  did  so :  out  thou  suik'at  ma 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought.    Now,  good 

Say  so  bnt  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  st  all,  good  lady: 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that 

Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  graced 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  Dot  so. 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  dame ;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  bis  kingdom,  and  devour 
Iitcertain  lookers-on.  What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  wellf 
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What  holier  than — for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to 't? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfilled  their  secret  purposes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is 't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 
That  King  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  t  which  that  it  shall 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason, 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perish  with  the  infant     Tis  your  counsel 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary ; 
Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue ; 

[7b  Leontes. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  has  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel !  then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  looked  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, — 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak 'at  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore  no  wife :  one  worse, 
And  better  used,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse  *  and  on  this  stage 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear),  soul-vexed, 
Begin, — "  And  why  to  me?  " 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had  ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 
Paul.  I  should  so, 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walked :  I  'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in 't 
You  chose  her :  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  followed 
Should  be, — "  Remember  mine." 

Leon.  Stars,  stars, 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals ! — Fear  thou  no  wife ; 
I  '11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  blessed  my  spirit ! 
Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to 

his  oath. 
Cleo.  You  tempt  him  overmuch. 
Paul.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture 
Affront  his  eye. 


Cleo.  Good  madam,  I  have  done. 

Paul  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will ; — give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen  :  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walked  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bidd'st  ua. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen 's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florisel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld),  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  He  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
T  is  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced 
By  need  and  accident     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  yon,  with  him  ! 

Gent.  Ay ;  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  1 
think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione ! 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what 's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme), — "  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equalled ;"  thus  your  verse 
Flowed  with  her  beauty pnce :  'tis  shrewdly  ebbed, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot  (your  pardon)  ; 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtained  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    This  is  a  creature 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  did  follow. 

Paul.  How!  not  women? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends, 
Bring  them   to    our   embracement. — Still     *t  is 
strange 
[Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
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Well  with  thil  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  moat! 
Between  their  birth*. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more;  cease;  thai 

He  die*  to  me  again  when  talked  of:  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason. — They  are  come. 


Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you  :  were  I  but  twenty-one, 
Your  father's  image  is  so  bit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother, 

As  I  did  him ;  and  speak    ■■ -ihing,  wildly, 

By  us  performed  before.     Most  dearly  welcome; 
And  your  fuir  princess,  goddess  ! — O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twin  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thua  have  siood,  begetting  wonder,  aa 
You,  gracious  couple,  do!  and  then  1  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father  ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touched  Sicilia,  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings  that  a  king  at  friend 
Can  send  his  brother  i  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  wails  upon  worn  times)  hath  something 

His  wished  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured  to  look  upon  you  ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  0,  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee 

Afresh  within  me;  and  these  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  ns  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness!— Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  enrih.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pain*,  much  lets 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord, 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  feared  and  loved  P 

Flo.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence;  from  him, 
whose  daughter 
Hii  tears  proclaimed  his,  parting  with  her:  thence 
(A    prosperous   south-wind    friendly)   we   have 
crossed, 

vol.  I.  3  I 


To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me 
For  visiting  your  highness :  my  best  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here  where  we  are. 

Leon.  Tbe  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here!  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman  ;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  i 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless    and  your  father's  bleated 
As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  looked  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you ! 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proofs  so  nigh.  Please  you,  great  air, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me  t 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son    who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duly  bnth  cast  off) 
Fled  from  liia  father,  from  hi*  hope*,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia?  speak. 

Lord.  Here  in  your  city:  I  now  came  from  him. 
I  speak  ama/edly  ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
While*  he  was  hastening  (in  the  chace,  it  teems, 
Of  this  fair  couple),  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  J'oullg  prince. 

Flo.  Camilla  has  betrayed  me; 

Whose  honour  and  whuse  honesty,  till  now. 
Endured  all  weathers. 

Zero".  Lay 't  so  to  his  charge  j 

He 's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Xeon.  Who?  CamilloP 

Lord.  Camilla, sir:  1  spoke  with  him;  who  now 
Hat  these  poor  men  in  question.  Never  saw  I 
Wretches  tn  quake:  they  kneel,  they  kit*  the 

earth 
Forswear  themselves  is  often  at  they  speak  ; 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divert  deaths  in  death. 

Par.  O,  my  poor  father!— 

The  heavens  tet  spies  upon  ut;  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Lean.  You  are  married  F 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be  | 
The  stars,  I  *ee,  will  kit*  the  valleys  first  t— 
Tbe  odd*  for  high  and  low's  alike. 
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Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's 
speed, 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.    I  am  sorry, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking, 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty :  and  as  sorry 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — 'Beseech  you,  sir, 
Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time 
Than  1  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I  vd  beg  your  precious 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in 't :  not  a  month 
Tore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition 

[To  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanswered :  I  will  to  your  father ; 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them  and  you :  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore  follow  me, 
And  mark  what  way  I  make. — Come,  good  my 
lord.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — The  tame.    Before  ike  Palace. 

Enter  Autoltcus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  P 

1st  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel : 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how 
he  found  it:  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness, 
we  were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber:  only 
this,  methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say  he 
found  the  child. 

Aut.  1  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it 

1st  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  bu- 
siness :  but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king 
and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to 
tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  in 
their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture : 


they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ran- 
somed, or  one  destroyed.  A  notable  passion  of 
wonder  appeared  in  them ;  but  the  wisest  be- 
holder, that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not 
say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow  s  bat  m 
the  extremity  of  the  one,  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  that  happily  knows 
more.    The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2nd  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires :  the  oracle  is 
fulfilled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a 
deal  of  wonder  has  broken  out  within  this  boor, 
that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman* 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward ;  he  can 
deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  this 
news,  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has 
the  king  found  his  heir? 

3rd  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  preg- 
nant by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you'll 
swear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs. 
The  mantle  of  Queen  Hermione :  her  jewel  about 
the  neck  of  it :  the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found 
with  it,  which  they  knew  to  be  his  character :  the 
majesty  of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the 
mother :  the  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature 
shews  above  her  breeding, — and  many  other 
evidences,  proclaim  her,  with  all  certainty  to  be 
the  king's  daughter. — Did  you  see  the  meeting 
of  the  two  kings  ? 

2nd  Gent.  No. 

3rd  Gent.  Then  have  you-  lost  a  sight  which 
was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  oil     There 
might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another, 
so  and  in  such  manner  that  it  seemed  sorrow  wept 
to  take  leave  of  them ;  for  their  joy  waded  in 
tears.    There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up 
of  hands ;  with  countenance  of  such  distraction 
that  they  were  to  be  known  by  garment,  not  by 
favour.    Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of 
himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  as  if  that 
joy  were  now  become  a  loss,  cries, — "O,  thy 
mother,  thy  mother!"  then  asks  Bohemia  for- 
giveness ;  then  embraces  his  son-in-law ;    then 
again  worries  he  his  daughter  with  clipping  her ; 
now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which  stands  by, 
like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many  kings' 
reigns.    I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  de- 
scription to  do  it 

2nd  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Anti- 
gonus, that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3rd  Gent  Like  an  old  tale  still;  which  will 
have  matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep 
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and  not  an  ear  open : — he  was  torn  to  pieces  with 
a  bear:  this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son;  who 
has  not  only  his  innocence  (which  seems  much) 
to  justify  him,  but  a  handkerchief  and  rings  of 
his,  that  Paulina  knows. 

Ut  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark  and  his 
followers  ? 

3rd  Gent.  Wrecked  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd  : 
so  that  all  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose 
the  child,  were  even  then  lost  when  it  was  found. 
But  O,  the  noble  combat  that,  'twixt  joy  and 
sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina! — she  had  one  eye 
declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband;  another 
elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.  She  lifted 
the  princess  from  the  earth  ;  and  so  locks  her  in 
embracing  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart, 
that  she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

Ut  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth 
the  audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such 
was  it  acted. 

3rd  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all, 
and  that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the 
water,  though  not  the  fish),  was  when,  at  the 
relation  of  the  queen's  death,  with  the  manner 
how  she  came  to  it  (bravely  confessed  and  la- 
mented by  the  king),  how  attentiveness  wounded 
his  daughter;  till,  from  one  sign  of  dolour  to 
another,  she  did,  with  an  "  Alas !"  I  would  fain 
say,  bleed  tears;  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept 
blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there,  changed 
colour ;  some  Bwooned,  all  sorrowed :  if  all  the 
world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been  uni- 
versal. 

1st  Gent,  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

3rd  Gent.  No:  the  princess,  hearing  of  her 
mother's  statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Pau- 
lina,— a  piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now 
newly  performed  by  that  rare  Italian  master, 
Julio  Romano,  who,  had  he  himself  eternity, 
and  could  put  breath  into  his  work,  would  be- 
guile nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her 
ape:  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Her- 
mione,  that  they  say  one  would  speak  to  her, 
and  stand  in  hope  of  answer : — thither,  with  all 
greediness  of  affection,  are  they  gone ;  and  there 
they  intend  to  Bup. 

Ut  Gent.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione, 
visited  that  removed  house.  Shall  we  thither, 
and  with  our  company  piece  the  rejoicing  P 

3rd  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the 
benefit  of  access  P  Every  wink  of  an  eye,  some 
new  grace  will  be  born :  our  absence  makes  us 
unthrifty  to  our  knowledge.    Let 's  along. 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen. 


Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head. 
I  brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the 
prince :  told  him  I  heard  him  talk  of  a  fardel, 
and  I  know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  time,  over- 
fond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter  (so  he  then  took 
her  to  be),  who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and 
himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather  con- 
tinuing, this  mystery  remained  undiscovered. 
But 't  is  all  one  to  me :  for  had  I  been  the  finder- 
out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relished 
among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of 
their  fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy :  I  am  past  more  children, 
but  thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir :  you  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentle- 
man born : — see  you  these  clothes  P  say  you  see 
them  not, and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born: 
you  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen 
born.  Give  me  the  lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I 
am  not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

Aut.  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  born. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these 
four  hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have: — but  I  was  a  gentleman 
born  before  my  father :  for  the  king's  son  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  called  me  brother;  and 
then  the  two  kings  called  my  father,  brother:  and 
then  the  prince  my  brother,  and  the  princess 
my  sister,  called  my  father,  father ;  and  so  we 
wept:  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like 
tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  't  were  hard  luck,  being  in 
so  preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince 
my  master. 

Shep.  Pr*y  thee,  son,  do;  for  we  must  be  gen- 
tle now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to  the 
prince  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is 
in  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  P 
Let  boors  and  franklins  say  it ;  I  '11  swear  it 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 
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Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman 
may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  hit  friend. — And 
I'll  swear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but 
I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  be  drunk ;  but  1 11  swear  it :  and  I 
would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 


Aut.  I  will  prove  so,  air,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow :  if 
I  do  not  wonder  bow  thou  dareat  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not. — 
Hnrltl  the  kings  and  the  prince*,  our  kindred  are 
going  to  see  the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow 
us :  we  11  be  thy  good  masters. 


Bcshe  HI.— law  some.     A  Room  m  PauUna'b 


Leon.  0,  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well.     All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home:  but  that  you  have  vouch- 
safed, 
With  your  crowned  brother  and  these  your  con- 
tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble.  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have  we   passed   through,   not   without  much 

content 
In  many  singularities  i  but  we  saw  not 


That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

PauL  As  she  lived  peerless, 

Bo  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  looked  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done :  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely  apart.  But  here  it  is  i  prepare) 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  ss  ever 
Still  sleep  mocked  death:  behold,  and  say  't  is  wclL 
[pAMJrtA  at 


I  like  your  silence ;  it  the  more  shews  off 

Your  wonder.     But  yet  speak  i— first   you,  my 

liege 
Comes  it  not  something  near  t 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture! 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say  indeed 
Thou  art  Hermione:  or  rather,  thou  art  she 
In  thy  not  chiding;  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy,  and  grace.— But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  go  much  wrinkled,  nothing 
So  ag6d  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 
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Paul  Somuch  the  more  our  carvers  excellence ; 
Which  letsgo  by  someeUteen  years,  and  makes  her 
Aa  she  lived  now. 

Leon.  As  now  the  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  U 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  life  of  nojesty  (wsrm  life, 
Aa  now  it  coldly  stands),  when  first  I  wooed  her  ! 
I  am  ashamed— does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  P — O,  royal  piece, 
There  "s  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  baa 
My  evils  conjured  to  remembrance,  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave; 

And  do  not  sny  't  is  superstition,  that 
I  kneel  and  than  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiea. 

Pnul.  O  patience : 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed ;  the  coldnr's 
Not  dry.  '1  ■ 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  Borrow  whs  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow 
But  killed  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  bad  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  imsge 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you  (for  the  stone  ia 

I'd  not  have  shewed  it 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaxe  on 't,  lest  your 

May  think  anon  it  move*. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  1  were  dead,  but  that  methinka  already — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  itr— See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed,  and  that  thoae 

Did  verily  bear  blood  t 

Pol  Masterly  done  1 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in 't, 
Aa  we  are  mocked  with  art. 

Paul.  I  '11  draw  the  curtain  1 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He  11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon,  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  yenrs  together : 
No  aettled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 


Paul  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirred 
you  1  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliction  has  .  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordiul  comfort. — Still  methinka 
There  ia  an  air  comes  from  her :  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?  Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet : 
You  '11  msr  it  if  you  kiss  it :  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  80  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.    Jf  you  can  behold  it, 
I  '11  make  the  statue  more  indeed ;  descend, 
And  take  youby  the  hand:  but  then  you  11  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
1  am  content  to  hear ;  for 't  is  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  required 

You  do  awake  your  faith :  then,  all  stand  still  j 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart 

Leon.  Proceed  -, 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music    awake  her;  strike.—     [Mtme. 
Tis  time;  descend)  be  stone  no  more;  approach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come; 
1  '11  fill  your  grave  up     stir    nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  jour  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.— You  perceive,  she  stirs : 
[Hehmione  comes  down  from  the  pedeetal. 
Start  not     her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young,  you  wooed  her ;  now  in  age 
la  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  O,  she 's  warm  t   [  Embracing  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  aa  eating- 
Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  bangs  about  his  neck  : 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol  Ay,  and  make't  manifest  where  she  has 
lived, 
Or  how  stolen  from  the  dead. 

PaiJ.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  st 
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Like  an  old  Ule;  but  it  appears  she  live*, 
Though    yet    aha    speak    not.     Hark    a   little 

Please  you  to  in  terpose,  fair  madam ;  kneel, 
And  prav  your  mother's  bleating. — Turn,  good 

lady; 
Our  Ferdita  ia  found. 
[  Pretenting  Ferdita,  who  kneel*  to  Hekmionb. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down, 

And  from  your  aacred  rial*  pour  your  grace* 
Upon  my  daughter's  head! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  bast  thou  been  preferred;  where  lived) 

how  found 
Thy  father's  court?  for  thou  shah  hear  that  I— 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being — have  preserved 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that; 

Lost  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joya  with  tike  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough  ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 


Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina : 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  conn 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife ;  this  is  •  match. 
And  made  between 's  by  vowa.    Thou  hast  I 

But  how  is  to  be  questioned :  for  I  saw  her, 

Aa  I  thought,  dead  ;  and  have  in  vain  said  n 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :  1 11  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  bis  mind)  to  find  tl 
An  honourable  husband: — come,  Camilla, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand :   whose   worth 

honesty 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let  'a  from  this  plae 
What? — look  upon  my  brother: — both  ; 

pardons 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks) 
My  ill  suspicion. — This  your  son-in-law. 
And  ton  unto  the  king  (whom  heavens  direct! 
It  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Pawl 
Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leisure! 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part 
Performed  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  fir 
We  were  diste  vend.— Hastily  lead  away. 
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M  Uneenerable  he  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tah'st  up  ths  princess,  by  that  forced  baseness.* 

Act  II.,  Scene  S. 


i» 


Leontes  had  ordered  Anttgonaf  to  "  take  up  the  bastard." 
Paulina  forbids  him  to  touch  the  princess  under  that  appella- 
tion.    "  Forced  **  b  "  false," — uttered  with  violence  to  truth. 

—  "  ForU  is  a  bastard, 
80  sure  as  this  board's  grey."—kc\  II.,  8cene  8. 

Leontes  probably  meant  the  beard  of  Antlgonus,  which, 
perhaps,  both  here  and  on  a  former  occasion,  it  was  Intended 
he  should  lay  hold  of. 

"  Ths  climate's  delicate ;  ths  air  most  steott ; 
Fertile  ths  itf«."_Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not  in  an  bland, 
bat  in  Pbocis,  on  the  continent  In  thb  instance,  also,  as  in 
many  others,  Shakspere  followed  the  language  of  his  original. 
In  the  novel,  the  queen  desires  the  king  to  send  "  six  of  his 
noblemen,  whom  he  best  trusted,  to  the  Isle  of  Delphos." 
The  writer  was  probably  thinking  of  Delos,  an  island  of 
the  Cycladea.  The  geographical  blunder,  In  considering 
Bohemia  a  maritime  country,  b  copied  from  Greene's  nar- 
rative. 

M  Ths  tlms  is  worth  ths  use  on  'f." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

That  Is,  if  the  event  prove  fortunate  to  the  queen,  the 
time  which  we  have  spent  in  our  journey  is  worth  the 
trouble  It  hath  cost  us.  Nearly  the  same  expression  b 
found  In  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays: — "The 
common  saying  is,  the  time  we  live  b  worth  the  money  we 
pay  for  It" 

"  How  hs  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust!  and  how  his  piety 

Dots  my  dstds  make  ths  blacker  !"— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Thb  vehement  retraction  of  Leontes,  sccompanled  with 
the  confession  of  more  crimes  than  he  was  suspected  of,  is 
agreeable  to  our  dally  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
violent  tempers  and  the  eruptions  of  minds  oppressed  with 
guilt.— Joh  x  sow. 

"  That  did  but  shew  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 
And  damnable  ungrateful." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Thb,  by  a  mode  of  *)»eech  anciently  much  used,  mesnt, 
"  It  shewed  thee  first  a  fool,  then  inconstant  and  ungrateful." 
Damnable  b  here  used  adverbially. 

"  Though  a  devil 

Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done  '*." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  a  devil  would  have  shed  tears  of  pity,  ere  he 
would  have  committed  such  an  action. 

"  I  am  sorry  for 't : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  sudden  changes  incident  to 
vehement  and  ungovernable  minds — Johnson. 

u  There  lie;  and  there  thy  character." — Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

By  "character"  is  meant  the  writing  afterwards  dis- 
covered with  Perdita. 

"  A  savage  clamour  ! 

Well  may  I  get  aboard/ — This  is  the  chace." 

Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

This  clamour  was  the  cry  of  the  dogs  and  hunters :  then 
seeing  the  bear,  Antlgonus  exclaims, — "Thb  is  the  chace," 
or  the  animal  pursued. 


Looh  the*,  a  bearing-doth  for  m 


A  "bearing-doth"  b  the  fine 
a  child  b  usually  covered  when  It  b 
be  baptised. 


"  It  was  told  mo  I  should  be  rum  by 
some  changeling." — Act  III.,  Semis  S. 

That  is,  tome  child  toll  behind  by  the 
of  one  they  had  stolen. 


sefu*ref*  ohOd  r 
Act  III., 


or  doCh  with  which 
to  the  chore*  to 


thafmsriem:  this  is 


falriea,  In  tbe 


**  They  are  never  curst  but  whan  they  art  kmnejry. 

Act  III., 


"  Curst "  signifies  mbchierous.    Thus  the) 
cows  have  short  horns." 


u  Impute  it  not  a 

To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  olieU 
O'er  sixteen  years,'* — Tim  a,  as  Chorus, 

Thb  trespass,  in  respect  of  dramatic  unity,  win 
venial  to  those  who  have  read  the  once  famous  Lily's  M  £*- 
dtmioji"  (or,  as  he  himself  calb  it  In  the  prologise,  hb 
M  Man  in  thb  Moon  ").  Two  acts  of  thb  plooo  oosnprbe 
the  space  of  forty  years ;  Endymion  lying  down  to  sleep  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  and  waking  in  tho  flrtt  aeon*  of  the 
fifth,  after  a  nap  of  that  unconscionable  length.  Lfjy  has, 
likewise,  been  guilty  of  much  greater  absurdity  than  ShrJk- 
spere  committed;  for  he  supposes  that  Eadymlou'a  hair, 
features,  and  person,  were  changed  by  ago  during  hit  sleep, 
while  all  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  remained  without 
alteration. — SrasvaNt. 

Malone  states,  that,  in  the  comedy  of  M  Pattbwt  Oxd> 
srl"  (by  Decker,  Chettle,  and  Haogbton),  Grbeel  Is  in  the 
first  act  married,  and  soon  afterwards  brought  to  bed  of 
twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and  the  daughter.  In  the  fifth 
act,  b  produced  on  the  scene  as  a  woman  old  enough  to  he 
married. 

Some  remarks  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  time, 
in  dramatic  representations,  may  be  here  appropriately  in- 
troduced : — 

"  By  supposition,  as  place  b  introduced,  time  may  be  ex- 
tended.    The  time   required    by    the  fable  elapses,    for  the 
most  part,  between  tbe  acts ;   for,  of  so  much   of  the  action 
as  Is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same. 
If,  in  the  first  act,  pretentions  for  war  against   alithrtdates 
s re  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  tbe  war 
may,   without   absurdity,   be  represented   in   the   catastrophe 
as  happening  in  Pontus.     We  know  that  there  is  neither  war 
nor  preparation  for  war;   we  know  that  we   are   neither  In 
Rome  nor  Pontus;    that  neither  Mlthridates  nor  Lucullue  b 
before   us.      The   drama   exhibits    successive    Imitations    of 
successive  actions;    and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation 
represent  an  action  that  happened   years  after  the  first,  if  It 
be  so  connected  with  it  thut  nothing  but  time  can  be  sup- 
posed   to  intervene?     Time  is,  of  all   modes   of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  imsglnation ;   a  lapse  of  year*  b  at 
easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.     In  contemplation, 
we  easily   contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and,  therefore, 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their 
Imitation." 

"  I   hare  tnissingly   noted   he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Mesninp,  probably,  I  have  observed  him  at  Intervals* 
not  constantly  or  regularly,  but  occasionally. 

"  The  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale.*' 

Act  IV.,  Scene  «. 

That  is,  the  red,  the  spring  blood,  now  reigns  o*er  the 
parts  lately  under  the  dominion  of  winter.  The  "  English 
pale,"  and  the  "Irish  pale,"  were  frequent  expressions  in 
8hakspere's  time ;  and  the  words  red  and  pale  were  used  for 
tho  sake  of  the  antithesis. 
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"  Every  'feMfi  wither — tode  ;  every  ted  yield* — pound 
and  odd  shilling,"  fcc. — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

To  tod  is  used  as  a  verb  by  dealers  In  wool.  Thus,  they 
say, — "  Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of  wool,"  fee. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  "Erery 
eleven  (wethers)  tods ;  Le.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  wool;  erery  tod  yields  a  pound  and  odd  shilling; 
what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred  yield  V 

"  Three-man  song-men  alL** — Act  IT.,  8eene  8. 
That  is,  singers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

"  A  fellow,  \tir,  thai  I  have  known  to  go  about  with 
trotmy-damet." — Act  IV.,  8cene  2. 

This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  term,  trou- 
madame;  the  game  much  resembles  that  called  bagatelle. 
The  old  English  title  of  this  sport  was  "pigeon-holes;"  as  the 
arches  in  the  machine,  through  which  the  balls  are  rolled, 
resemble  the  cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

"Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way. 

And  merrily  hent  the  ttile-a.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  t. 

The  lines  in  the  text  form  part  of  a  song  first  printed  in 
"An  Antidote  against  Melancholy,  made  up  in  Pills,  com- 
pounded of  witty  Ballads,  jovial  Songs,  and  merry  Catches  " 
(laSO.  To  "hent  the  stile/'  is  to  take  the  stile;  from  the 
Saxon  hentan, 

"  But  that  our/eaeti 

In  every  meet  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  to  attired ;  sworn,  I  think. 
To  shew  myself  a  glass.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Pentlta  probably  means,  that  the  prince,  by  the  rustic 
habit  he  wears,  seems  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  show  her,  as  in 
a  glass,  how  she  ought  to  be  dressed,  instead  of  being  "so 
goddets-like  pranked  up:"  and  were  it  not  for  the  license 
and  folly  which  custom  had  made  familiar  at  such  feasts  as 
that  of  sheep-shearing,  when  mimetic  sports  were  allowable, 
she  should  blush  to  see  him  so  attired. 

" For  you  there* s  rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

Ophelia  distributes  the  same  plants,  and  accompanies  them 
with  similar  expressions : — '*  There  *s  rosemary,  that 's  for  re- 
membrance. There's  rue  for  you;  we  may  call  it  herb  of 
grace."  The  qualities  of  retaining  "seeming  and  savour" 
appear  to  form  the  reason  why  these  plants  were  considered 
emblematical  of  grace  and  remembrance. 

"  The  fairest  JUnvert  o*  the  season 

Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillyflowers, 
Which  tome  call  nature* e  bastards." 

Act  IV.,  8cene  8. 

The  variegated  gillyflowers,  or  carnations,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  produce  of  art,  were  properly  called  nature's 
bastards;  and  being  streaked  white  and  red,  Perdita  con- 
siders them  a  proper  emblem  of  a  painted  or  immodest 
woman. 

—  "  Pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.*—  Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

The  reason  why  the  primrose  is  said  to  "die  unmarried " 
is,  according  to  Warton,  "because  it  grows  In  the  shade,  un- 
cherisbed  or  unseen  by  the  sun,  who  was  supposed  to  be  In 
love  with  some  sort  of  flowers." 

"  Be  to  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about 
the  squars  on  *t." — Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

The  "sleeve-hand"  was  the  cuff  or  wristband;  the 
"  square  "  signified  the  work  about  the  bosom. 

VOL.  I.  8  X 


"Pint,  and  poking-ttickt  of  steel."— Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

These  "  poking -sticks M  were  used  to  set  the  large  ruffs  so 
much  in  fashion.  Stows  states,  that  "about  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  began  the  making  of  steel  poking- 
stlcks ;  and  until  that  time,  ail  laundresses  used  setting-sticks 
made  of  wood  or  bone." 


M 


They  call  him  Dorielet ;  and  he  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 


A  "worthy  feeding,"  probably  signifies  a  tract  of  pas- 
turage not  inconsiderable,  which  the  old  shepherd  considers 
not  unworthy  of  his  supposed  daughter's  fortune. 


"  Here  *t  another  ballad,  Of  a  JUh  that  appeared  upon 
the  coast,**  fcc — Act  IV„  Scene  8. 


In  1004,  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany, "  A  strange  report*  of  a  monstrous  Ash,  that  appeared 
In  the  form  of  a  woman,  from  her  waist  upward,  scene  in  the 
sea."  To  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Sbakspere  alludes. 
In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  which  contains  a  register 
of  all  the  shows  of  London,  from  1028  to  1042,  is  entered,  "  A 
licence  to  Francis  Bherret.  to  show  a  strange  fish  for  one  year, 
from  the  10th  of  March.  1086." 


"  That  have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

"  Men  of  hair "  are  hairy  men  or  satyrs.  A  dance  of 
satyrs  was  no  unusual  entertainment  In  the  middle  ages.  At 
a  great  festival  celebrated  In  France  in  1802,  the  king  and 
some  of  the  nobles  personated  satyrs  dressed  in  close  habits, 
tufted  or  shagged  all  over,  to  imitate  hair.  They  began  a 
wild  dance,  and  in  the  tumult  of  their  merriment,  one  of 
them  went  too  near  a  candle,  and  set  Are  to  his  satyr's  garb ; 
the  flame  ran  instantly  over  the  loose  tufts,  and  spread  itself 
to  the  dress  of  those  that  were  next  him ;  a  great  number  of 
the  dancers  were  cruelly  scorched,  being  neither  able  to  throw 
off  their  coats  nor  extinguish  them.  The  king  had  set  him- 
self in  the  lap  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  threw  her  robe 
over  him  and  saved  him. 

The  dress  of  the  rustic  dancers  mentioned  in  the  text 
was,  perhaps,  made  of  goat's  skin.  Cervantes  mentions,  in 
the  preface  to  his  plays,  that  in  the  time  of  an  early  Spanish 
writer,  Lope  du  Rueda,  "  all  the  furniture  and  utensils  of 
the  actor  consisted  of  four  shepherds'  Jerkins,  with  the  wool 
on,  and  adorned  with  gilt  leather  trimming;  four  beards  and 
periwigs,  and  four  pastoral  crooks:  little  more  or  less.'* 
Probably  a  similar  shepherd's  Jerkin  was  used  in  8hakspere's 
theatre. 


"  /  woe  not  much  afeard,"  fcc. — Act  IV.,  8cene  8. 

The  character  of  Perdita  is  here  finely  sustained.  To 
have  made  her  quite  astonished  at  the  king's  discovery  of 
himself,  had  not  become  her  birth;  and  to  have  given  her 
presence  of  mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  the  king,  had 
not  become  her  education. — Wamuvtov. 


"  Some  hangman  mutt  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  thoveU-in  duet. "—Act  IV.,  Scans  8. 

Before  the  reform  of  the  burial  service  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  It  was  the  custom  for  the  priest  to  throw  earth 
on  the  body  In  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  then  sprinkle  It  with 
holy  water. 

"  The  which  shall  point  you  forth,  at  every  sitting, 
What  you  mutt  toy.*' — Act  IV.,  8cene  S. 

"Every  sitting"  means,  at  every  audience  you  shall  have 
of  the  king  and  council;  the  council  days  being  formerly 
called,  in  common  speech,  the  sitting.  Howell,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says: — "My  lord  president  hopes  to  be  at  the  next 
sitting  In  York." 
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"  /  think  qfietion  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind.**— Act  IV.,  Seen*  8. 

To  "take  in'*  anciently  meant  to  conquer,  to  get  the 
better  of.    As  in  M  Avtost.  and  Clsopatra  :" — 
"  He  could  k>  quickly  cot  the  Ionian  sees, 
And  take  in  Toryne." 

-Not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander,*9  fcc— Act  IV.,  8cene  8. 

A  M pomander"  wu  a  little  ball  of  perfumed  paste,  worn 
In  the  pocket,  or  in  various  parte  of  the  penon,  at  an  anti- 
dote to  Infection.  Various  receipts  for  making  them  may  be 
found  in  old  books  of  housewifery. 

"  As  if  my  trinkets  had  bam  haUowed.*9—Ael  IV.,  Scene  8. 

This  alludes  to  the  custom  of  selling  beads,  eta,  as  made 
particularly  efficacious  by  the  touch  of  some  relic. 

"A  groat  man,  I'll  warrant:  I  knew  by  the  picking 
en 's  teeth.*' — Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

It  seems  that  to  pick  the  teeth  was,  at  this  time,  a  mark 
of  some  pretension  to  greatness  or  elegance.  Faulconbridge, 
speaking  of  the  traveller,  says, — 

"  He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess." 

In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  " Characters"  we  And, — MIf  you 
And  not  a  courtier  here,  you  shall  in  Paul's,  with  a  tooth- 
pick in  his  hat,  a  cape-cloak,  and  a  long  stocking. 


»» 


M  The  heitett  day  prognostication  proclaims." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

That  is,  the  hottest  day  foretold  in  the  Almanack.  Alma- 
nacks  were,  In  Shakspere's  time,  published  under  this  title : — 
"  An  Almanack  and  Prognostication  made  for  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God,  1009." 

*  Being  eomething  gently  considered,  I'll  bring  you 
where  he  is  aboard.'*— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Autnlycus  means,  "  I,  baring  a  gentlemanlike  considera- 
tion given  me  (U  i  bribe),  will  bring  you,"  lec 


«  What  were  more  holy, 

Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  wellf* 

Act  \\  Scene  1. 

By  "well,"  is  here  meant  dead.  In  "Axtomy  and 
Clbofatra,"  the  phrase  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  dead : — 

"Mass.  Pint,  madam,  be  is  well. 

Cr.no.  Why,  there  '•  more  gold ;  but,  sirrah,  mark  : 
We  use  to  say  'The  dead  are  well ;'  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat." 

And  In  "Homo  and  Juubt,"  Balthazar,  speaking  of 
Juliet,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  dead,  says, — 

"  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill." 

"  The  old  shepherd,  which  stands  by,  like  a  weather- 
bitten  conduit:* — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Conduits  representing  the  human  figure  were  formerly 
not  uncommon.  The  same  image  is  found  in  "  Rombo  and 
Juliet:" — 

"How  now?  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears T 
Erermore  showering  T" 

"  Weather-bitten  "  was  in  the  third  folio  changed  to  "wea- 
ther-beaten ;"  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for 
the  change.  Hamlet  says, — "  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;••  and  the 
Duke,  in  "As  Toe  Lixb  It,"  speaking  of  the  wind,  says, 


«*  When  it  bites  and  Mow*  upon  my  body." 
therefore,  meant  corroded  by  the 
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1 A  piece  many  years  in  doing 
by  that  rare  Italian  master,  Julie 


Act  V. 


Painted  statues  appear  to  hare  been  not  unco— mow  ta 

Shakspere's   day.      In   Ben   Jonson's   "Miflirnc    Ladt," 
Doctor  Rut  says, — 

"  All  city  statues  must  be  painted, 

Else  they  be  worth  nought  la  their  subtle  ji 


"  Would  beguile  nature  of  her  euett 


let  V, 


That  is,  of  her  trade;  would  draw  nature's 
from  her. 


"  Let  beers  and  franklins  say  it ;  III 

Act  V, 


A  M franklin"  was  a  freeholder,  or 
a  villain,  but  not  a  gentleman. 
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s. 

above 


/  *U  swear  to  the  prince,  them  art  a  taU  fellow  of  thy 
hands.** — Act  V.,  Scene  *. 


used  to  signify  a  bold, 
"  probably  meant,  skflful 


The  phrase  "tall  fellow 
courageous  fellow.  "Of  his 
in  the  use  of  his  hands. 


"  Come,  follow  us;  we'll  be  thy  good  m 

Act  V, 


The  down  conceits  himself  already  a  man  of 
at  court.  It  was  the  fashion  for  an  Inferior  or  suitor  to 
beg  of  the  great  man,  after  his  humble  commendations, 
that  he  would  be  "good  master**  to  him.  Many  ancient 
letters  run  In  this  fashion.  Thus  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
when  in  prison,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromwell  (In  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.),  says: — "Furthermore,  I  beeeech  you  to  be 
good  master  unto  one  in  my  necessities;  for  I  have  neither 
shirt  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  necessary  for 
me  to  wear." 


44 


TheJUure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  *c .** — Act  Vn  Scone  S 

to 


The  meaning  is,  though  her  eye  be  fixed,  yet  it 
hare  motion  in  it :    that  tremulous  motion  which  la 
tible  in  the  eye  of  a  living  person,  how  much  soon 
endeavours  to  fix  it. 


In  the  novel  of  "  Dorastts  and  Fawwia,"  th«  King  of 
Slcllla,  whom  Shakspere  names  Leontes,  is  called  Egistas; 
Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia, — Pandosto;  MimiWus,  Prince 
of  Slcilla, — Oarlnter;  Florisel,  Prince  of  Bohemia, — Doras 
tus;  Camlllo, — Franion;  Old  Shepherd,.— Pottos  ;  Hotmloaa, 
— Bellarla;  Perdita, — Fawnia.  The  parts  of  Antigoams, 
Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are  of  the  poet's  own  inrentioo; 
but  many  circumstances  of  the  novel  are  ^r—Mttwd    la   ths 

play. — 8TBBTBR8. 


The  "WnrrxVs  Tali"  is  as  appropriately-  named  ai 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Drbam."  It  Is  one  of  those 
tales  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the  dreary 
leisure  of  a  long  winter  evening;  which  are  even  attractive 
and  Intelligible  to  childhood ;  and  which,  animated  by  fervent 
truth  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  passion,  invested 
with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry  lowering  itself,  as  It  were 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  transport  even  manbooc 
back  to  the  golden  age  of  Imagination.  The  calculation  o 
probabilities  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  wonderful  am 
fleeting  adventures,  ending  at  last  in  general  joy ;  and  ae 
cordingly,  Shakspere  has  here  taken  the  greatest  libertJe 
with  anachronism*  and  geographical  errors— _£cHi»n*i  a  u 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

liELENA,  the  plebeian  beroioe  of  this  excellent  comedy,  n  of  the 
order  of  Nature's  nobility.  The  character  is  a  charming  compuuad 
of  courage  and  tenderness ;  of  modesty  and  passion ;  misgiving  and 
perseverance.  In  the  subduement  of  her  superior  mind  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Bertram,  ire  recognise  one  of  those  *-—TK.T  tricks 
that  Lore,  the  omnipotent  urchin,  de-rises  in  furtherance  of  Bese- 
dick'i  maxim, — "The  world  most  be  peopled." 
the  purity  and  derotedneaa  of  the  sensitive  dependent's 
portrait  of.  the  haughty  young  Count  refer*  solely  to  bodily  perfec- 
tions ;  and,  indeed,  he  gives  neither  her  nor  any  one  das  nrach 
opportunity  of  praising  him  for  others,  courage  excepted.  "  Ho 
arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, — every  lino  and  trick  af 
hie  sweet  favour," — these  were  the  charms  which  struck  that  fne- 
whom  he  contemptuously  designates  the  "  poor  physician'!  daughter,"  and  "  nam  lifa  il  his 
whom,  in  the  indignant  language  of  the  benevolent  Countess,  "twenty  such  rude  boya  aught 
tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourly,  mistress."  He  lires,  however,  to  regret  her  loss  ;  and,  on  regaining  so  sweet 
a  treasure,  to  give  a  voluntary  promise  that  henceforth  he  will  "love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly."  Heartsy 
do  we  sympathise  with  the  strenuous  achiever  of  love's  labours,  in  this  summer  of  her  fortunes,  haw  owa 
anticipated  time, — "  when  briars  shall  have  leaves  ss  well  as  th  rns,  and  be  as  sweet  as  sharp." 

The  Countess  il  a  no  less  admirable  specimen  of  female  humanity  :  by  nature,  as  by  station,  she  steads 
erect  and  graceful,-  a  genuine  "  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society."  Her  overflowing  benignity  tTssspVi 
every  scene  in  which  she  figures :  it  is  not  the  spurious  result  of  indolence  or  apathy,  bat  an  ever-active 
principle,  leading  her  to  seek  snd  love  the  just  and  true  in  every  word  and  every  action.  The  skilful,  sharp, 
and  yet  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  probes  the  secret  feeling*  of  the  love-lorn  ■ 
urgently  and  frequently  the  simple  rigid  truth,  i>  highly  characteristic  of  s  1 
make  all  needful  sacrifices,  but  impstient  of  deceit  or  trifling.  Had  Helena,  in 
impassioned  avowal  of  her  love  for  Bertram,  in  preference  even  to  her  friend  and  t 
denial  or  persisted  in  evasion,  she  had  never  gone  to  Paris  with  "  leave,  and  love, — means,  and  a 
and  prayers  for  blessing  ou  her  bold  attempt. — These  two  inestimable  women  form  the  gems  of  tts*  play  "J 
finer  ornaments  no"  dramatist  of  the  affections  need  wish  to  place  in  his  poetic  tiara. 

The  comic  portion  of  the  drama  is  principally  sustained  by  Parolles.  This  amusing  braggart  a 
delineated  with  great  skill ;  snd,  despite  his  cowardice  and  practical  absurdity,  he  possesses  an  eye  for  th* 
ridiculous,  and  considerable  power  of  sarcasm.  His  libellous  sketches  of  the  French  gallants  in  the)  Floren- 
tine camp,  are  rich  and  abundant.  The  mode,  too,  in  which  the  baffled  boaster  works  upon  the)  self-love  of 
his  hearty  old  enemy,  Lafeu,  shows  him  a  keen  observer  of  the  shady  side  of  human  nature  : — "  O  toy  good 
lord,  yon  wrre  the  first  that  found  me."  The  old  pike  bites  at  this  delicious  gudgeon  : — "Was  I  in 
sooth  f"  .  .  .  "  Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me ;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  yon  am  a  fool  and 
a  knave,  yon  shall  eat ;  go  to,  follow."— The  Clown  displays  the  usual  characteristics  of  his  rises,  an  drawn 
by  Shakspere.  The  occasions!  coarseness  of  "good  Monsieur  Lavatch"  is  expressive  of  an  imperfectly., 
refined,  though  picturesque,  state  of  manners  I  his  wit  and  humour  are  not  unworthy  of  the  hand  test  has 
furnished  so  ample  a  supply  of  these  enlivening  materials,  and  of  wisdom,  passion,  and  imagination,  still  more 
valuable. — Throughout  the  play,  there  il  interspersed  much  spirited  dialogue  I  its  whole  strong  texture  is 
embroidered  with  fancy  and  observation.  One  of  the  finest  remarks  to  be  found  in  all  the  poet  ("The  web  of 
our  life  il  of  a  mingled  yarn,"  &c.),  hi  given,  with  his  usual  liberality,  to  a  mere  subordinate  (the  Pint 
Lord),  who  hsi  not  even  a  proper  name  in  the  dramatit  persons. 

"All'i  Will  that  Ends  Will"  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  entitled  "  Lovn'sj  La  ho™ 
Wow;"  *  production  of  that  name  being  mentioned  by  Frauds  Meres,  in  his  "  Wit's  TnSAatmr  *'  (1 398), 
among  the  proofs  of  Shskapere's  excellence  in  comedy.  The  plot  of  the  play  was  originally  deriTed  from 
Boccaccio's  "  Dscahsbon  ;"  but  is  immediately  founded  on  the  tale  of  "  Qiletta  of  Narbonne,"  in  Painter's 
"  Palaci  or  Pliabubi." 
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Scene  I.— Rousillon.  ^  Boom  in  McCouyras'a 
Paina. 

j?itter  Bertram,  the  Coustbss  op  Rocsillon, 
Helena,  ami  La  FEU  m  mourning. 
Count,  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury 
&  second  husband. 

Brr.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my 
father's  death  anew;  but  I  must  attend  bis 
majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward, 
mbjeelion. 


La/.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband, 
madam ; — you,  sir,  a  father  ■  ha  that  so  generally 
is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  hit 
virtue  to  you;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it 
up  when  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  when 
there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  then  of  bis  majesty's 
amendment? 

La/.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  ma- 
dam ;  under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted 
time  with  hope;  and  finds  no  other  advantage 
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in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by 

Count.  ThU  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father 
(0,  that  "  bad  I"  how  sad  a  passage  't  is)  whose 
■kill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it 
stretched  bo  far,  would  have  made  nature  im- 
mortal, and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of 
work.  'Would,  for  the  King's  sake,  he  were 
living !  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
King's  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  or, 
madam  F 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  hia  profession, 
and  it  waa  his  great  right  to  be  so :— Gerard  de 
Narbon. 

Laf.  He  waa  excellent,  indeed,  madam  :  the 
King  Tery  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and 
mourningly.  He  waa  skilful  enough  to  have 
lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against 
mortality. 

Btr.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  King  lan- 
guishes of  P 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Her.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — Waa 
this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de 
Narbon? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her 
good  that  her  education  promises:  her  disposi- 
tions she  inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer; 
for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qua- 
lities, there  commendations  go  with  pity;  they 
are  virtues  and  traitors  too  in  her  they  are  the 
better  for  their  simpk-nesa :  she  derives  her 
honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her  tears. 

Count.  T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can 
season  her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her 
father  never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from 
her  cheek. — No  more  of  this,  Helena ;  go  to,  no 
more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a 
sorrow  than  to  have. 

Set.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have 
it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead ;  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Btr.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ;  and  succeed 
thy  father 
In  manners  as  in  shape !  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 


Share  with  thy  birthright !  Lots  ail,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none    be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Bather  in  power  than  use;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key     be  checked  for  silence. 
But  never  taxed  for  speech.      What  heaveu  men 

will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and   mv   prayers  pluck 

Fall  on  thy  bead!  Farewell.— My  lord, 

T  is  an  unseasoned  courtier ;  good  my  lord, 

Advise  him. 

Lnf.  He  cannot  want  the  beat 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.    Heaveu   bless   him! — Farewell,   Ber- 
tram. [Exit  Countess. 

Btr.  The  beat  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in 
your  thoughts  [to  Helena]  be  servants  to  you! 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress, 
and  make  much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  most  hold 
the  credit  of  your  father. 

[  Exeunt  BKBTRAX  and  LaFKTJ. 
Ret.  0,  were  that  all! — I  think   not  on  my 
father  i 
And  these  great  tears   grace)   1 


Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  vraa  he  like? 

I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 

Carries  no  favour  in  it  but  Bertram's. 

I  Am  undone     there  is  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it;  he  is  so  above  me ! 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.  'T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour    to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curia, 

In  our  heart's  table     heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour: 

But  now  he  's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics.— Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parou.es. 
One  that  goes  with  him.    I  love  him  for  hia  sake . 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  - 
Yet  these  fixed  evils  sit  so  fit  in  hint. 
That  they  take  place  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind:   withal,    full   oft 


Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluc 
Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 
Set.  And  you,  monarch. 
Par.  No. 


s  folly. 


I      ! 
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HeL  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  P 

HeL  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in 
you ;  let  me  ask  you  a  question : — Man  is  enemy 
to  virginity;  how  may  we  barricado  it  against 
him? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak:  unfold  to 
us  some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  under- 
miners  and  blowers-up!  Is  there  no  military 
policy  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up:  marry,  in  blowing  him 
down  again  with  the  breach  yourselves  made, 
you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the 
commonwealth  of  nature,  to  preserve  virginity. 
Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there 
was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity  was  first  lost 
That  you  were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins. 
Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times 
found :  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost :  't  is 
too  cold  a  companion  ;  away  with  it. 

HeL  I  will  stand  for 't  a  little,  though  there- 
fore I  die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't;  'tis 
against  the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the 
part  of  virginity,  is  to  accuse  your  mothers; 
which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  He  that 
hangs  himself  is  a  virgin :  virginity  murders 
itself,  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of 
all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress 
against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much 
like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring, 
and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach.  Be- 
sides, virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of 
self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the 
canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but  lose 
by 't :  out  with 't :  within  ten  years  it  will  make 
itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  away  with  't 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking  P 

Par.  Let  me  see:  marry,  ill,  to  like  him 
that  ne'er  it  likes.  T  is  a  commodity  will  lose 
the  gloss  with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less 
worth:  off  with't,  while  'tis  vendible:  answer 
the  time  of  request  Virginity,  like  an  old 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly 
suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the  brooch  and 
the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now.  Your  date 
is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in 
your  cheek.  And  your  virginity,  your  old  vir- 
ginity, is  like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears : 


it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily ;  marry,  't  is  a  withered 
pear:  it  was  formerly  better;  marry,  yet  'tis 
a  withered  pear.     Will  you  anything  with  it  ? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. — 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves : 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend ; 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy ; 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign  ; 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility ; 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet ; 
His  faith ;  his  sweet  disaster :  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.    Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall.     God  send  him  well ! 
The  court 's  a  learning-place ;  and  he  is  one — 
Par.  What  one,  i'  faith  ? 
HeL  That  I  wish  well.     T  is  pity- 
Par.  What 's  pity  P 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in 't, 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  born, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  shew  what  we  alone  must  think;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for 
you.  [Exit  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remem- 
ber thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

HeL  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under 
a  charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

HeL  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  P 

HeL  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that 
you  must  needs  be  born  under  Mars 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant 

HeL  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  P 

HeL  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you 
fight 

Par.  That 's  for  advantage. 

HeL  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes 
the  safety.  But  the  composition  that  your  valour 
and  fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good 
wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  an- 
swer thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier ; 
in  the  which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to 
naturalise  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a 
courtier's  counsel,  and 'understand  what  advice 
shall  thrust  upon  thee :  else  thou  diest  in  thine 
unthankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee 
away.  Farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say 
thy  prayers;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember 
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thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and  use 
him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.  [Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.    Who  ever  strove 
To  shew  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  P 
The  King's  disease— my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fixed,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

{Exit. 


Scene  II.— Paris.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  cornet*.   Enter  the  King  of  France, 
with  letter* ;  Lords  and  other*  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  the 
ears; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

lit  Lord.  80  't  is  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  't  is  most  credible :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouched  from  our  cousin  Austria ; 
With  caution  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid  :  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1st  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  armed  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes  ; 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  they  have  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2nd  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  La  feu,  and  Parolles. 

\$t  Lord.  It  is  the  Count  Rousillon,  my  good 
lord; 
Young  Bertram. 

King.         Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face : 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  composed  thee.    Thy  father's  moral 

parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 
Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 


I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship. 
First  tried  our  soldiership !    He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest:  he  lasted  long; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act    It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness :  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awaked  them  ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand.  Who  were  below  him, 
He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 
And  bowed  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility : 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled*    Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them 

now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 
Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb : 
80  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  'Would  I  were  with  him !     He  would 
always  say 
(Methinks  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plsusive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear),  "Let  me  not  live," — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it  was  out, — "  Let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
"  After  my  name  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions." — This  he  wished : 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2nd  Lord.  You  are  loved,  sir : 

They  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know  't, — How  long  is  \ 
count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  famed. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet : 

Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
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With  several  applications :  nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome  Count; 
My  ion 'a  no  dearer. 

Bit.  Thank  jour  Majeatjr. 

[Exeunt.      Fkurieh. 


Enter  Coontaia,  Steward,  and  Clown. 
Count.  T  vill  now  hear:  what  say  you  of  thla 
gentlewoman? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar 
of  my  post  endeavours',  for  then  we  wound  our 
modesty,  and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  ourde- 
aervingi,  when  of  ourselves  we  pul.lUh  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  Oetyou 
gone,  sirrah.  The  complaints  I  have  heard  of 
you,  I  do  not  all  believe  'tis  iiiv  slowness  that 
I  do  not;  for  know  yon  lack  not  the  folly  to 
commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make 
!    '•         audi  knaveries  yours. 

j  Clo,  *T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am 

'  a  poor  fellow. 

i    !  Count.  Well,  air. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  10  well  that  I  am 

!         poor  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned :  but 

I         if  I  may  have  your  ladyship'*  goodwill  to  go  to 

the  world,  label  the  woman  and  I  will  do  aa  we 
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spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the 
crop :  if  I  be  hit  cuckold,  he 's  my  drudge.  He 
that  comforts  my  wire  is  the  cheriaher  of  my 
flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and 
blood,  loves  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  loves 
my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend;  ergo,  he  that 
kisses  my  wife  in  my  friend.  If  men  could  be 
contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no 
fear  in  marriage :  for  young  Charbon  the  puritan, 
and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsoe'er  their 
hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  head*  are 
both  one ;  they  may  joll  heada  together,  like  any 
deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
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Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.   I  do  beg  your  goodwill  in  this  cue. 

Count.   Inwhatcasef 

Clo.  fn  label's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service 
i  i*  no  heritage  and  I  think  I  ahall  never  have 
the  blessing  of  God  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ; 
for  they  say  burnes  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body  madam,  requires  it.  I 
am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs 
go,  that  the  devil  drivea. 

Count.   I>  this  all  your  worship's  reason  f 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them! 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  A  wicked  creature, 
at  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed, 
;    .  I  do  marry  that      may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 


do.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam  ;  and 
o  have  friends  for  my  wife's  aake. 


Count.  Such  friends  are  thine 
Clo.   You  are   shallow,  madam  :    e'en  great 
friends ;  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me 
which  I  am  a-weary  of.     He  that  ears  my  land 
VOL.  I*  3l 


Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam;  and  I  apeak  the 
truth  the  next  way  i — 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find: 
Your  marriage  some*  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 
Count.  Get  you  gone,  air ;  I  '11  talk  with  you 

Slew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  tu  you  :   of  her  1  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would 
speak  with  her;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clown  tingi. 
Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  the, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  f 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  King  Priam's  joy. 
Wi:b  that  she  sighed  aa  she  stood, 
With  that  she  sighed  aa  she  stood, 
And  gave  this  sentence  then  : 
Among  nine  bid  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 
Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  1   you  corrupt 
the  song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam ;  which 
is  a  purifying  o'  the  aong :  'would  God  would 
aerve  the  world  so  all  the  yearl  we'd  find  no 
fault  with  the  ty  tlie-womaii,  if  I  were  the  parson. 
One  in  len,  quoth  a'  I — an  we  might  have  a  good 
woman  born  but  for  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an 
earthquake,  't  would  mend  the  lottery  well :  a 
man  may  draw  his  heart  out  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You  11  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as 
I  command  you  1 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  com- 
mand, and  yet  no  hurt  '  ■  ■  i  i.  ■  .■'  honesty 
be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  It  will 
wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart. —  I  am  going,  forsooth  i  the 
butinewisfor  Helen  tocotne  hither.    [Exit  Claw  n. 
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Count  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage, 
may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she 
finds.  There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid ; 
and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wished  me :  alone  she  was, 
and  did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words 
to  her  own  ears :  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for 
her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her 
matter  was,  she  loved  your  son.  Fortune,  she 
said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such  difference 
betwixt  their  two  estates;  Love,  no  god,  that 
would  not  extend  his  might  only  where  qualities 
were  level;  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that 
would  suffer  her  poor  knight  to  be  surprised, 
without  rescue  in  the  first  assault  or  ransom 
afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter 
touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  a  virgin  ex- 
claim in :  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to  ac- 
quaint you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly; 
keep  it  to  yourself;  many  likelihoods  informed 
me  of  this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the 
balance,  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  mis- 
doubt. Pray  you,  leave  me :  stall  this  in  your 
bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care : 
I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon. 

[Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  we  are  nature's  these  are  ours :  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth. 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 
Such  were  our  faults ;— or  then  we  thought  them 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on  't ;  I  observe  her  now. 

HeL  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HeL  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  : 

Why  not  a  mother  ?   When  I  said  "  a  mother," 
Methought   you    saw   a  serpent.      What 's  in 

"  mother," 
That  you  start  at  it  ?    I  say,  I  am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwomb£d  mine.     T  is  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 


A  native  slip  to  ua  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppressed  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?    What  'a  the  matter, 
That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why  ? — that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

HeL  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  Count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother  : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name : 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble. 
My  master,  my  dear  lord,  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  P 

HeL  You  are  my  mother,  murium  : — 'would 
you  were 
(So  that  my  lord  your  son  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed  my  mother!— or  were   you   both    our 

mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  be  other 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law : — 
Ood  shield  you  mean  it  not !  "  daughter,"  and 

"  mother," 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catched  your  fondness  :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.    Now  to  all  sense 't  is  gross, 
You  love  my  son  :  invention  is  ashamed, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  't  is  so ; — for  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  th*  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shewn  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.    Speak,  ia  't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear 't ;  bowe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

HeL  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

HeL  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in 't  a  bond 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,   come, 

disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeached. 
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Htl.  Then  I  confess, 

Hers  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  luve  your  ton ! — 

My  friends  were  poor, bat  honest;  so's  my  love. 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him 
Thnt  he  i»  loved  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Tet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hopes 
Tet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still:  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 
For  loving  where  you  do:  but  if  yourself. 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking. 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love,— O  then,  give  pity 
To  her  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But,  riddle- like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 
Count.   Had  you  not  lately  an  intent  (speak 
truly) 
To  go  to  Paris. 

Hal.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?— tell  true. 

Htl.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself  I  swesr. 
Yon  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  willed  me 
In  beedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 


More  than  they  were  in  note:  amongst  the  rest 
There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down, 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishing*  whereof 
The  King  is  rendered  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Htl.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think 
of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  King, 
Had  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 
If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 
He  would  receive  it?     He  and  his  physiciana 
Are  of  a  mind  :  he  (bat  they  cannot  help  him, 
They  that  they  cannot  help:    how  shall   they 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Htl.  There 's  something  hints, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest   stars   in  heaven  :    and   would 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe 't? 

Htl.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave 
and  love, 
Means  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court:  I'll  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[Extunt. 
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SCENE  L — Paris.     A  } 


le  King's  Palace. 


FUmrith.  Enter  Kino,  with  young  Lords,  taking 
leave   for    the    Florentine    war:     BERTRAM, 
Parolles,  and  Attendant!. 
King.   Farewell,  young   lord;    thcee  warlike 
principle* 

Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lord. 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you:  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  aa  't  is  received, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

li(  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir, 

After  well-entered  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owei  the  malady 
That  doth   my   life  besiege.     Farewell,  young 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 

Of  worthy  Frenchmen.     Let  higher  Italy 

(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy)  aee  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it :  when 

The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.     1  say,  farewell. 

2nd  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your 
majesty ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them : 
They  say  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand.     Beware  of  being  captives 
Before  you  serve. 


Bulk.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warning*. 

King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  Kino  retire*  to  a  amen. 

lit  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay 
behind  ua ! 

Par.  Tii  not  his  fault:  the  spark  — 

2nd  Lord.  O, 'tis  brave  warn ! 

Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil 
with 
"Too  young,"  and  "the  next  year,**  and  "'tis 
too  early." 

Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  stead  away 
bravely. 

Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forefaorae  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  tbe  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  do  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with.  By  heaven  1 11  steal  away. 

lit  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2nd  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  ia  a  tor- 
tured body. 

lit  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2nd  Lord.  Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  aword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Oood  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good 
metal* : — you  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Spinii,  one  Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an 
emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek  :  it 
was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it-  Say  to  him 
I  live;  and  observe  his  reports  for  me. 
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Ind  Lard.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Man  dote  on  you  for  his  novices!  [Exeunt 
Lords.]— What  will  you  do? 

Ber.  Stay :  King —  [Seeing  him  rite. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the 
noble  lords ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within 
the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu :  be  more  expressive 
to  them ;  for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of 
the  time  :  there  do  muster  true  gait;  eat,  speak, 
and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  re- 
ceived star :  and  though  the  devil  lead  the  mea- 
sure, such  are  to  be  followed.  After  them,  and 
take  a  more  dilated  farewell, 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  swordsmen. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parol  lee. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord  [kneeling],  for  me  and 
for  my  tidings. 

King.  I  '11  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then   here  's  a  man   stands  that  has 
brought  his  pardon. 
I  would  you  had  kneeled,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy; 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  asked  thee  mercy  for 't 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across.     But,  my  good  lord, 
't  is  thus : 
Will  you  be  cured  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.  No. 

Laf  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen  a 

medicine 
That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
Withsprightlyfire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin  ;  nay, 
To  give  great  Cbarlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.       „     What  "her"  is  this T 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she.    My  lord,  there's  one 
arrived. 
If  you  will  see  her, — now  by  my  faith  and  honour, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.  Will  you  see  her 
(For  that  is  her  demand),  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine, 
By  wondering  how  thou  took  'at  it. 


Laf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit  Lafeu. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  pro- 
logues. 

[Re-enter  Lafeu  with  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf  Nay,  come  your  ways : 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.  I  am  Cressid's  uncle, 
That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  fol- 
low us  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.     Gerard  de  Narbon 
was  my  father : 
In  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  to- 
wards him : 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two  ;  more  dear.  I  have  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touched 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden  : 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure. 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you , 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  called 
grateful : 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I 

give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live  : 
But  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
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He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
80  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shewn, 
When  judges  have  been  babes.  Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee :  fare  thee  well, 
kind  maid : 
Thy  pains,  not  used,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Eel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barred ! 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  't  is  with  us,  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  : 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. — 
Bear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent : 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident? — Within  what 
space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  P 

Hel.  The  greatest  Grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torch er  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quenched  his  sleepy  lamp : 
Or  four  and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass, — 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar*8t  thou  venture  ? 

HeL  Tax  of  impudence; 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame ; 
Traduced  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 
Seared  otherwise :  no  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit 
doth  speak ; 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay- 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate : 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try ; 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  1  die. 


Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserved.    Not  helping,  death  'a  my 

fee: 
But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  dvmand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

Kmg.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven. 

Hel.  Then  thou  thalt  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : — 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state : — 
Rut  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand :  the  premises  observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served. 
So  make  the  choioe  of  thy  own  time  for ;  I, 
Thy  resolved  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to 

trust: 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on  ; — bat 

rest 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Housillon.  A  Boom  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir:  I  shall  now  put  you  to 
the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make 
you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such 
contempt  ?    "  But  to  the  court  V 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court : 
he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  s  cap,  kiss 
his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and  indeed  such  a  fellow, 
to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court : — but 
for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that 's  a  bountiful  answer  that 
fits  all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all 
buttocks :  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock, 
the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 
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Count.  Will  your  at 


I 


it  serve  fit  to  all  quee- 


Clu.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  in  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  fig  your  French  crown  for  Jour  taffeta 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  •*  a 
pancake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May- 
day, as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his 
horn,  aa  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave, 
u  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth;  nay,  aa  the 
pudding  to  bis  skin. 

Count.  Have  yon,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such 
fitness  for  all  questions. 

Cto.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  mon- 
strous size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Cto.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it:  here  it  is,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  fX :— Ask  me,  if  am  a 
courtier ;  it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could,  I  will 
bo  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
your  answer. — I    pray    you,    sir,   are    you  a 

Cto.  O  Lord,  sir! — There's  a  simple  putting 
off: — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Cto.  O  Lord,  sir  I— Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  1  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  (hia 

CIo.  O    Lord,  sir! — Nay,   put  me   to't;    I 

Count,  >■  whipped,  sir,  tu  I  think. 

Cto.  O  Lord,  sir !— Spare  not  vie. 

Count.  Do  you  cry — •'  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your 
whipping,  and  "  Spare  not  me  T"  Indeed,  your 
"  O  Lord,  sir,"'  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping: 
you  would  answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if 
you  were  but  bound  to  't. 

Cto.  1  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my 
"  O  Lord,  sir  !"  1  see  things  may  serve  long,  but 
not  serve  ever. 

Couni.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the 
lime,  to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Cto.  O  Lord,  air!— Why,  there 't  serves  well 
again. 

Count.  An  end,   sir: — to   your   business: — 
Give  Helen  this, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son  : 
This  is  not  much. 
-Cto.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.   Not  much  employment  for  you :— you 
understand  met 

do.  Most  fruitfully:  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.     [Exeunt  mtrallu. 


SckhiIII.— ?UU.ABoom  in  the  Kino's  Palac*. 
Enter  Bekthah,  LarBU,  and  Pakoli.es. 

Laf.  They  say  miracles  are  put ;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons  to  make  modern  and 
familiar  thing  s  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it  that  wo  make  trifles  of  terrors  ensconcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we 
should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear, 

Par.  Whv,  't  is  (he  rarest  argument  of  wonder 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.   And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists,— 

Par.  So  1  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable,— 

Pot.  Why,  there  'tis     so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped,— 

Par.  Right:  as 'twere  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just ;  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  4  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed;  if  you  will  have  it  in  shew- 
ing, you  shall  read  it  in— What  do  yon  call  there  f 

Laf.  A  shewing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an 
earthly  actor. 

Par.  That  'a  is:  I  would  have  laid  the  very 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier ;  'fore 


Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'lis  very  strange,  that 
is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it;  and  he  is  of  a 
mm',  facinorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a 
further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery 
of  the  King;  as  to  be— 

Laf.  Generally  thankful. 
Enttr  YLinti,   Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  1  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  King. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says :  I  'II  like 
a  maid  the  better  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my 
head.     Why.  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto  I 

Par.  Mart  d*  Fmaigrt  1  Is  not  this  Helen  t 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. 
[Exit  an  Attendant, 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  aide; 
And  with  this  healthful  band,  whose  banished 
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Thou  hut  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift. 
Which  hut  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful 

parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use.    Thy  frank  election  make : 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 
forsake. 

HeL  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress 
Fall  when  love  please! — marry,  to  each — but  one ! 

Laf.  I  'd  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys' 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

HeL  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restored  the  King  to 
health. 

AU.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for 
you. 

HeL  I  am  a  simple  maid;  and  therein  wealthiest 
That  I  protest  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me : — 
"  We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose  :  but,  be 

refused, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice  ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suitP 

1st  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

HeL  Thanks,  sir  :  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw 
ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2nd  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were 
Rons  of  mine,  I  'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would 
send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  [to  a  Lord]  that  I  your 
hand  should  take ; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune  if  you  ever  wed ! 


Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they  11  none 
have  her :  sure  they  are  bastards  to  the  English; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4th  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet — I  am  sure  thy 
father  drank  wine. — But  if  thou  beest  not  an 
ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen;  I  have  known 
thee  already. 

Hel  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you ;  \io  Bertram] 
but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her; 
she 's  thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  P    I  shall  beseech  your 
highness, 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know*st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know*st  she  has  raised  me  from 
my  sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  rising  ?    I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife ! — Disdain 
Kather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

King.  T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her;  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.    Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  poured  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty !    If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter),  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name :  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.    She  is  young,  wise,  fair : 
In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word 's  a  slave, 
Deboshed  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy  ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb 
Where  dust  and  damned  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honoured  bones  indeed. — What  should  be  said 
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If  thou  canst  like  tbit  creature  at  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest:  virtue  and  the, 
Is  her  own  dower  |  honour  and  wealth,  from  me. 
Ber.  I  cannot  lore   her,  nor   will   strive   to 
dot 


King.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  ahould'tt 

strive  to  choose. 
ITiL  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  'm 

glad  j 
I    Let  the  rest  go. 


King.  My  honour'*  at  the  stake;   which  to 

I  must  produce  my  power. — Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  ber  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow. — Check  tby  contempt: 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good: 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  thst  obedient  right 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims ; 
TOL.  I.  4  a 


Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever. 

Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance :  both  my  revenge  and 

hate 
Loosing  opon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity. — Speak;  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  |  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  lata 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  King ;  who,  so  ei 
Is,  as  't  were,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 
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And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  King, 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 
And  be  performed  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
8hall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends. — As  thou  lov'it  her, 
Thy  lore 's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Bertram,  Helena, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Laf  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  P  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  P 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make 
his  recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  P — My  lord !  my  master ! 

Laf.  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  bloody  succeeding.    My  master  1 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rou- 
sillon? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is 
man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  j  count's  master 
is  of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  let  it  satisfy  you, 
you  are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man ;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be 
a  pretty  wise  fellow :  thou  didst  make  tolerable 
vent  of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs 
and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldly 
dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  two 
great  a  burden.  I  have  now  found  thee ;  when 
I  lose  thee  again  I  care  not :  yet  art  thou  good 
for  nothing  but  taking  up;  and  that  thou  art 
scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, — 

Laf  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too" far  in  anger, 
lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial :  which  if— Lord  have 
mercy  oh  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window 
of  lattice,  fare  thee  well :  thy  casement  I  need 
not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  Give  me  thy 
hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity. 

Laf  Ay,  with  all  my  heart;  and  thou  art 
worthy  of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it 

Laf  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 


Laf  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast 
to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou 
beast  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt 
find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I 
have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee, 
or  rather  my  knowledge ;  that  I  may  say,  in  the 
default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  moat  insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake, 
and  my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past; 
as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give 
me  leave.  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace off  me ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord ! — 
Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I  '11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can 
meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were 
double  and  double  a  lord.  1 11  have  no  more 
pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would  have  of— 1 11  beat 
him  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Reenter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  8irrah,  your  lord  and  master 's  married ; 
there 's  news  for  you  ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  :— 
he  is  my  good  lord  t  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my 
master. 

Laf  WhoP  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that 's  thy  master.  Why 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o' this  fashion? 
dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servants 
so  ?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where 
thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but 
two  hours  younger  I  'd  beat  thee :  methinks  thou 
art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat 
thee.  I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men  to 
breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure, 
my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir :  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are 
a  vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more 
saucy  with  lords  and  honourable  personages  than 
the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtues  gives  you 
commission.  You  are  not  worth  another  word, 
else  I  'd  call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.         [Exit. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so,  then. — Good, 
very  good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Reenter  Bertram. 

Ber.  Undone  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 
Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  P 
Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have 
sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 
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Par.  WWr  what,  tweet  htut* 

Ber.  Itshttllbeso;  1 11  send  her  to  my  home, 

Ber.  O  my  Parollea,  they  have  married  me; — 

Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 

1 11  to  the  Tuscan  van,  and  never  bed  her. 

And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  King 

Par.  France  is   a   doghole,   and  it   no   more 

That  which  I  durst  not  apeak.     His  present  gift 

1                      merits 

Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields 

The  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     To  the  wars ! 

Where  noble  fellows  strike.     War  is  no  strife, 

Ber.  There '■  letters  from  my  mother ;  what 

To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

the  import  is, 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  surel 

I  know  not  yet. 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise 

Far.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.    To  the  wan, 

me. 

my  boy.  to  the  wars  ! 

I  '11  send  her  straight  away.    To-morrow 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 

1 11  to  the  wars ;  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

That  hugs  hie  kickay-wickay  here  at  home ; 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound;  there's  noise 

Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 

in  it.— T  is  hard: 

Which  should  sustain  the  hound  and  high  curvet 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marred ; 

Of  Mars't  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions  ! 

Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go : 

France  is  a  stable ;  we  that  dwell  in  t  jades:         '  The  King  has  done  you  wrong;  but  hush  'tis  so, 

Therefore,  to  the  war !                                                                                                                       [Extant. 
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Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.   My  mother  greets  tne  kindly:  is  she  well? 

Clo.  She  ia  not  well;  but  yet  she  has  her 
health:  she's  very  merry;  but  yet  (he  i*  not 
well :  but  thanks  be  given,  she  '■  very  well,  and 
wants  nothing  i*  the  world :  but  yet  the  U  not 
well. 

He!.  If  the  be  very  well,  what  doe*  she  ail, 
that  she  '■  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  ahe  'a  very  well,  indeed,  but  for 
two  thing*. 

Hel.  What  two  thinga? 

Clo.  One  that  ahe  'a  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  aend  her  quickly;  the  other,  that  ahe 'a  in 
earth,  from  whence  Ood  tend  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Paeolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady! 

Hel.  I  hope,  air,  I  have  your  good-will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  bad  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ; 
and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — 0,  my 
knave  1     How  does  my  old  lady  P 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  ahe  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  aay  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many 
a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  bit  master's  undoing. 
To  aay  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  nothing,  ia  to  be  a  great  part  of  your 
title;  which  is  within  a  Tery  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away;  thou 'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  bare  said,  sir, — "  Before  a 
knave  thou  art  a  knave  ■"  that  in, — Before  me 
thou  art  a  knate.     This  had  been  truth,  air. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have 
found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir;  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  7  The  search,  air,  was 
profitable;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you, 
even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of 
laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i' faith,  and  well  fed. 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night: 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  ac- 
knowledge ; 
But  puts  it  off  by  a  compelled  restraint ; 
Whose  want  and  whose  delay  ia  strewed  with 

sweets. 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time, 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  drown  the  hrim. 


ffd.  What 's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your   instant 
o'  the  King, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  goodproce 
Strengthened  with  that  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  be  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtained,  yon  pre 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  hi*  wQL 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  Iprayyou. — Come, sirrah.  [£ 


SCENE  V.-   Another  Room  in  the  tarn, 

Enter  Lafec  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But   I   hope   your   lordship   think 

him  a  soldier. 

Set.  Yea,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  ap 
Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliver*] 
Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony 
Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  too 

lark  for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure   you,  my  lord,   he  is 

great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  vidian 
Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  hi*  ex  per 

and   transgressed  against   his  valour;    an. 

state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannc 

find  in  my  heart  to  repent.     Here   he  com 

pray  you,  make  us  friends ;  I  will   pureu 

Enter  Pakolleb. 
Par.  These  thinga  shall  be  done,  air. 

[ToBeri 
Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who  'a  his  tailor  P 
Pur.  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well.     Ay,  air;  hi 
is  a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 
Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  King  P 

[Aade  to  Paro: 
Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  P 
Par.  As  you  '11  have  her. 
Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  easketed  my 

Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride 
And  ere  I  do  begin, — 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  ia  something  at  the  1 
end  of  a  dinner;  but  <-ne  that  lies  three-tl 
and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousanc 
things  with,  should  be  once  heard,  and  t 
beaten.— God  save  yon,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindnes*  between  my 
and  you,  i 
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Par.  I  know  not  how  I  hive  deserved  to  run 
into  my  lord's  displeasure. 

La/.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boots 
and  spun  and  til,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the 
custard ;  and  out  of  it  you  '11  run  again,  rather 
than  suffer  question  for  your  residence. 

Her.  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my 
lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him 
at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord;  and 
believe  this  of  me, — there  can  be  no  kernel  in 
this  light  out ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  bis  clothes : 
trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence !  I 
have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  nature's 
— Farewell,  monsieur:  I  have  spoken  better  of 
you  than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at  my  hand; 
but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.  [Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common 

Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 
t  Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  King,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helena,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular;  prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  huainess;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home; 


And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shews  itself  at  the  first  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.   This  to  my  mother; 

[Giving  a  letter. 
T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you :  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Set.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hd.  And  ever  shall, 

With  true  observance,  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  star*  have  failed 
To  equal  my  good  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  i 

My  haste  is  very  great     Farewell;  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  P 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe, 
Nor  dare  I  say  't  is  mine ;  and  yet  it  U ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  moot  fain  would  steal- 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  P 

Hel.  Something;  and  scarce  so  much: — no- 
thing, indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would:  my  lord — 

'faith,  yes; —  • 

Strangers  and-Jbea  do  sunder  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you  stay  not,  but  in  hnate  to  horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  P— 

Farewell.  [Exit  HELENA. 

Go  thou  toward  home;  where  I  will  never  come 

Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — 

Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely;  coregiot  f Exeunt. 
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SCENE   L— Florence.     A  Boom  m  the  D  USE'S 
Palace. 

FfcuruA.      Bn(er  the  DuKB  OF  FLORENCE,  flt 
tended;  two  French  Lord*,  and  other  i. 
Duke.  Bo  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  tbinta  after. 

\it  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace'*  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  oppowr. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  marrel  much  our  cousin 
France 
Would,  in  to  just  a  business,  (hut  hia  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 
2nd  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 

state  I  cannot  yield, 
nd  an  outward  man 
of  a  council  frames 
1 :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
A*  often  as  I  guessed. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2nd  Lord.  But  1  am  sure  the  younger  of  our 

That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be ; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.   You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell: 
To-morrow  to  the  field.         [Flouriih.     Exeunt. 


Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 
Count.  It  bath  happened  all  as  I  would  hare 
had  it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 


The  reasons  of 
But  like 
That  the  great 
By  self- unable 


Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  .ord  to  be 
a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  f 

Clo.  Why,  be  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and 
sing)  mend  the  ruff,  and  sing;  ask  questions, 
and  sing;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know  a 
man,  that  bad  this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a 
goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when 
he  means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  label  since  I  was  at 
court:  our  old  ling  and  our  labels  o' the  country 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  jour  libels 
o'  the  court.  The  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked 
out;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  love* 
money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Countess  reach. 
"  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law  i  she  bath  re- 
cOTercd  the  King,  and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded 
her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to  make  the  '  not ' 
eternal.  Yon  shall  hear  I  am  ran  away :  know  it 
before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breath  enough 
in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My  duty 
to  yon.  "  Your  unfortunate  son, 

"  Bbitbam." 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  King ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  CLOWM. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  .is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count  What  is  the  matter? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort:  your  son  will  not  be  killed  *o 
soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed? 
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do.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  1 
hear  he  does :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to 't : 
that's  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  he  the  getting 
of  children.  Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more : 
for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was  run  away. 

[ExU. 
Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 
1st  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 
Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone ;  for  ever  gone. 
2nd  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 
Count.   Think  upon  patience.  —  'Pray  you, 
gentlemen, — 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto 't  :—wh  ere  is  my  son,  I  pray  you? 
2nd  Gent.   Madam,  he 's  gone  to  serve  the 
Duke  of  Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward :  from  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  dispatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;  here 's  my 
passport : 

Reads. 

"  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger, 
which  never  shall  come  off,  and  shew  me  a  child  be- 
gotten of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me 
husband:  but  in  such  a  '  then,'  I  write  a  'never.'" 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentleman  ? 

\»t  Gent.  Ay,  madam  : 

And, for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr'y  thee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.    He  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.— Towards  Florence  is  he? 

2nd  Gent.  Ay,  madam, 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2nd  Gent.    Such  is  his  noble  purpose:  and, 
believe  't, 
The  Duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither? 

1st  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing 
of  speed. 

Helena  reads. 

"  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 
T  is  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

1st  Gent.  Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand, 
haply,  which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,until  he  have  no  wife  I— 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord 
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That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.  W  ho  was  with  him  ? 

1st  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not? 

1st  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.   A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full   of 
wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1st  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen : 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses.    More  I  '11  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2nd  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen 

Helena  reads. 
"Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 

Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  1 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is 't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?     O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-piercing  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to 't ; 
And,  though  1  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected. — Better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.    No,  come  thou  home,  Rou- 
sillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar ; 
As  oft  it  loses  all.     I  will  be  gone : 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence  : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't?    No,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  officed  all.     I  will  be  gone ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consolate  thine  ear.   Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away. 

[Exit. 
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Scene  III.— Florence.  Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Ber- 
tram, Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art  j  and 
we, 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.        [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV— Rousillon.  A  Boom  in  the Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  I  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 
her? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?    Head  it  again. 

Steward  reads. 
11 1  am  St.  JaqueV  pilgrim,  thither  gone  : 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  : 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth. 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free/' 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much 
As  letting  her  pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  He  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 


Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger.—- 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction. — Provide  this  messenger : — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.—  Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off.    Enter  an  Old  Widow  of  Flo- 
rence, Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other 

Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander;  and  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  slew  the  Duke's  brother.  We  have  lost 
our  labour;  they  are  gone  a  contrary  way. 
Hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let 's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves  with  the  report  of  it — Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  Pa- 
rolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions 
for  the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana : 
their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and 
all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they 
go  under :  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by 
them;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible 
shews  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for 
all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  they  are  limed 
with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need 
not  to  advise  you  further ;  but  I  hope  your  own 
grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there 
were  no  further  danger  known  but  the  modesty 
which  is  so  lost 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim. 

Wid.  I  hope  so. — Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim: 
I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house :  thither  they 
send  one  another :  I  '11  question  her. — God  save 
you,  pilgrim !    Whither  are  you  bound  P 
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HA  To  St.  Jncques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmer*  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

Wid.  At  theSaint  Francis  here, beside  the  port 

HA  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wtd.  Ay,  marry  is  it.     Hark  you  t 

[A  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way. — If  you  will  tarry,  holy 

pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troopi  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodged : 
The  rather  Tor  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  a*  myself. 

Hoi.  I*  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  (hall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

HA   I  thank  you,  and  will  atay  upon  your 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  P 
HA  I  did  so ! 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 
HA  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  Count  Rousillon :  know  you  such 


t  nobly 


■e? 
HA  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears 
of  him; 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatso'er  he  is. 

He  'a  bravely  taken  here.  He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  King  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking.     Think  you  it  is  so? 

MA  Ay,aurely,  mere  the  truth:  I  know  his  lady. 


Dia.  Thereisagentlenianthattervet  tbscount, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

HA  What's  hi*  name? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parol  lea. 

HA  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  the  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examined. 

Dia.  Mat,  poor  lady! 

Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.    A   right    good   creature :    wheresoe'er 

Her  heart  weight  sadly:  this  young  maid  might 

A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleased. 

HA  How  do  you  mean? 

May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does  indeed  •, 

And  brokea  with  alt  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid: 
But  she  is  armed  for  him  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Mar.  The  goda  forbid  else  I 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colourt,  a  parly  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Army,  Bertram,  and  Parolleh. 
Wid.  So  now  they  come.— 
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That  is  Antonio,  the  Duke's  eldeit  son ; 
!      That,  Escalus. 

HeL  Which  ia  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He; 

Thai  with  the  plume:  'tia  a  most  gallant  fellow! 
I  would  he  loved  his  wife :  if  he  were  honeater, 
He  were  much  goodlier. — Ia 't  not  a  handsome 
gentleman  ? 

Mel.  I  like  him  well. 

Dia.  T  ia  pit;  he  ia  not  honest.-  -  Yond  'a  that 

That  leads  him  to  these  places  i  were  I  his  lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal 
1  Hti.  Which  is  he  P 

Dia.  That  jack-an  apes  with  scarfs ;    why  ia 
he  melancholy  ? 
HcL  Perchance  he  '*  hurt  i'  the  battle. 
Par.  Loae  our  drum !  well. 
Mar.  He  'a   shrewdly   vexed   at    something  t 
i      look,  he  haa  spied  us. 
I  Wid.  Marry,  hang  you! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier! 
[.Exeunt  Bertram,  Pa&olles,  Officers, 
and  Soldier*. 
Wid.  The  troop   ia  past      Come,  pilgrim,  I 
will  bring  you 
i       Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoined  penitents 
There  'a  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaquea  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

H el.  I  humbly  thank  you : 

■      Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
1       To  eat  with  ua  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
,       Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 

I  will  bestow  some  precept*  on  this  virgin 
{      Worthy  the  note. 

i  Both.  We  11  take  your  offer  kindly. 

1  [.Exeunt. 

Scb.se  VL— Camp  be/ore  Florence. 

Enter  Bektrau,  and  the  too  French  Lords. 

lit  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't ; 
let  him  have  his  way. 

2nd  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a 
hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect 

lit  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think  I  em  so  far  deceived  in  himP 

lri  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord :  in  mine  own 
direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to 
apeak  of  him  aa  my  kinsman,  he's  a  moat  notable 
coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly 
promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good 
quality  worthy  your  lordship's  entertainment. 

2nd  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lest,  re- 
posing too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not, 
he  might,  at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in 
a  main  danger  fail  you. 


Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  aetata 

2nd  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch 
off  bis  drum,  which  you  hear  him  in  confidently 
undertake  to  do. 

lit  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentine*,  will 
suddenly  surprise  him ;  such  I  will  have  whom 
I  am  sure  he  know*  not  from  the  enemy :  we 
will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  ia  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  tent*.  Be  but  your  lordahip  present  at  bis 
examination  :  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear, 
offer  ia  betray  you  and  deliver  all  the  intelli- 
gence in  hi*  power  against  you,  and  that  with 
the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never 
trust  my  judgment  in  anything. 

2nd  Lord,  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  bias 
fetch  his  drum;  he  Bay*  he  haa  a  stratagem  for"t: 
when  your  lordship  lee*  the  bottom  of  his  sue- 
ceaa  in 't,  and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lamp 
of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John 
Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be 
removed.     Here  he  comet. 

lit  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder 
not  the  humour  of  hi*  design :  let  him  fetch  off 
hi*  drum,  in  any  hand. 

Enter  PASOLLRS. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur?  I 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2nd  Lord.  A  pox  on 't,  let  it  go;  't  ia  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum  !  Is 't  but  a  drum  P  A  dram 
ao  lost! — There  was  an  excellent  command!  to 
charge  in  with  our  hone  upon  our  own  wings, 
and  to  rend  our  own  soldier*. 

2nd  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the 
command  of  (he  service :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war 
that  Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if 
he  bad  been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our 
succeaa  ;  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of 
that  drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might,  but  it  ia  not  now. 

Par.  It  ia  to  be  recovered:  but  that  the  merit 
of  service  ia  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and 
exact  performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  ano- 
ther, or  htejactt. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  mon- 
sieur, if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem 
can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into 
hi*  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  go  on.  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  at 
worthy  exploit  i  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  Duke- 
shall  both  apeak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what 


s  drum  ■tick* 
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further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 
syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under- 
take it 

Ber,  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it 

Par,  I'll  about  it  this  evening;  and  I  will 
presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage 
myself  in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my 
mortal  preparation,  and  by  midnight  look  to 
hear  further  from  me. 

Ber,  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you 
are  gone  about  it 

Par,  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  the  attempt  1  vow. 

Ber,  I  know  thou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee. 
Farewell. 

Par,  I  love  not  many  words  [Exit. 

let  Lord,  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.— 
Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  con- 
fidently seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which 
he  knows  is  not  to  be  done ;  damns  himself  to 
do,  and  dares  better  to  be  damned  than  to  do  't? 

2nd  Lord,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as 
we  do:  certain  it  is  that  he  will  steal  himself 
into  a  man's  favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a 
great  deal  of  discoveries;  hut  when  you  find 
him  out  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber,  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address 
himself  unto  ? 

let  Lord.  None  in  the  world  ;  but  return  with 
an  invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three 
probable  lies  :  but  we  have  almost  embosssed 
him ;  you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed, 
he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2nd  Lord,  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with 
the  fox  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  fit st  smoked 
by  the  old  lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and 
he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find 
him ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night 

1*/.  Lord,  I  must  go  look  my  twigs  ;  he  shall 
be  caught 

Ber,  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

let  Lord,  As 't  please  your  lordship :  I'll  leave 
you. 

Ber,  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
shew  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2nd  Lord,  But  you  say  she  's  honest? 

ifcr.That's  all  the  fault  I  spoke  with  her  but  once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  re-send : 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.  She's  a  fair  creature: 
Will  you  go  see  her? 

2nd  Lord,  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  VII.— Florence.  A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

Hel,  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

TFu/.Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  wellborn 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act 

Hel,  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word :  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  shewed  me  that  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  overpay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.  Thecounthe  woos  your  daughter 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolves  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it, 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she  '11  demand. — A  ring  the  county  wears 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents, 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel,  You  see  it  lawful  then.     It  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter  e'er  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring;  appoints  him  an  encounter; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this, 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid,  I  have  yielded : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  perse1  ver, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 
To  her  unworthiness :  it  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists 
A*  if  his  life  lay  on  't 

Hel.  Why  then,  to  night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact 
But  let 's  about  it.  [Exeunt. 
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Scuta  I.—  Without  tkt  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  Hnt  Lord,  with  five  or  it*  Soldier*  in 

lit  ZerA  He  cm  come  no  other  way  but  by 
tbii  hedge-comer.  When  you  sally  upon  bim, 
■peak  what  terrible  language  yuu  will ;  though 
you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no  matter  :  for 
we  mint  not  leem  to  undentand  him,  unless 
aome  one  among  us,  whom  we  niuit  produce  for 
an  interpreter. 

lit  Sol.  Good  Captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

tit  Lord.  Artnot  acquainted  with  him  f  know* 
he  not  ihy  voice  ? 

lit  Sol.  No,  lir,  I  warrant  you. 

lit  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolay  halt  thou  to 
apeak  to  ua  again  1 

lit  Sol.  Even  tuck  aa  you  tpeak  to  me. 

lii  Lord.  He  must  think  ua  some  band  of 
strangers  i'the  adversary's  entertainment.  Now 
be  hath  a  smack  of  ail  neighbouring  languages ; 
therefore  we  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his 
awn  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  apeak  one  to 
another:  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight 
our  purpose:  chough's  language,  gabble  enough, 
and  good  enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you 
.  must  seem  very  politic. — But  couch,  bo  I  here 
he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and 
then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he  furgei. 


Enter  Paroilm. 

Per.  Ten  o'clock  :  within  these  three  hour) 
't  will  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall 
I  say  1  have  done  ?  It  mutt  be  a  very  plausive  in- 
vention that  carries  it:  they  begin  to  smoke  me; 
and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at 
my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy  ; 
but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it, 
and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of 
my  tongue. 

lit  Lord,  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  [Aiide. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  un- 
dertake the  recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not 
ignorant  of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had 
no  such  purpose!  I  must  give  myself  some 
hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit:  yet  slight 
one*  will  not  corry  it:  they  will  say — "Came  you 
off  with  so  little  T"  and  great  ones  1  dare  not 
give.  Wherefore!  what's  the  instance?  Tongue, 
I  must  put  you  into  a  butter- woman's  mouth, 
and  buy  another  of  Bujazet's  mule,  if  you  prat- 
tle me  into  these  perils. 

lit  Lord,  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what 
he  is,  and  be  that  he  i«  ?  [Atidr. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garment* 
would  serve  the  turn:  or  tha  breaking  of  my 
Spanish  sword. 

lit  Lord.   We  cannot  afford  you  so.      [Mule. 
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Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say 
it  was  in  stratagem. 

1st  Lord.  T would  not  do.  [Aside. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

1st  Lard.  Hardly  serve.  [Aside. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  citadel — 

1st  Lard.  How  deep?  [Aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1st  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make 
that  be  believed.  [Aside. 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ; 
1  would  swear  1  recovered  it 

lit  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.      [Aside. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's! 

[Alarum  within. 

1st  Lord.  Throea  movousus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.  Cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  cor  bo,  cargo. 

Par,  O I  ransom,  ransom ! — do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [  They  seize  him,  and  blindfold  him. 

1st  Sol.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par.  1  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment, 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language ; 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me  ; 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

lit  Sol.  Boskos  vauvado ;— 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : — 
Kerelybonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poinards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh ! 

lit  Sol.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

1st  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  vol  it  or  ca. 

1st  Sol.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee 
yet; 
And  hoodwinked  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  '11  shew, 
Their  force,  their  purposes,  nay,  I  '11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1st  Sol.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1st.  Sol.         A  cor  do  /into.— 
Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  with  Parolles  guarded. 

1st  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  Count  Rousillon,  and 
my  brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2nd  Sol.  Captain,  I  will. 


1st  Lard.He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves: — 
Inform  'em  that 
2nd  Sal  So  I  will,  sir. 

1st  Lord.  Till  then,  1 11  keep  him  dark  and 
safely  locked.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  wasFontibelL 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !     But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  f 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that : 

I  pr'y  thee  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compelled  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn ! 

Dia.  T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the 
truth; 
But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness.  Then,  pray  you, 

tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes 
I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?    Tins  has  no  holding, 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  against  him.    Therefore  your 

oaths 
Are  words  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unsealed  ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy  cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.  Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
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Who  then  recover :  say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persgver. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  war, 
That  we  Ml  forsake  ourselves. — Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I  '11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no 
power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  P 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring  t 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.    Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  her  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine, 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.   When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 
chamber  window ; 
1 11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquered  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong,  and  you  shall  know 

them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  delivered  •• 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  put 
Another  ring ;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then  ;  then,  fail  not     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  woo- 
ing thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart :  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  hath  sworn  to  marry  me 
When  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  buried.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 
Marry  that  will,  I  '11  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think 't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.       [Exit. 


Scene  III. — The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three 

Soldiers. 

lit  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 
letter  P 


2nd  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since ; 
there  is  something  in  't  that  stings  his  nature ; 
for  on  the  reading  it  he  changed  almost  into 
another  man. 

1st  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid 
upon  him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and  so 
sweet  a  lady. 

2nd  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the 
everlasting  displeasure  of  the  King,  who  had 
even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him. 
I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell 
darkly  with  you. 

lit  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it  'tis  dead, 
and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2nd  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentle- 
woman here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  re- 
nown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the 
spoil  of  her  honour:  he  hath  given  her  his 
monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in 
the  unchaste  composition. 

Ut  Lord.  Now  Ood  delay  our  rebellion;  as 
we  are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

2nd  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as, 
in  the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still 
see  them  reveal  themselves  till  they  attain  to 
their  abhorred  ends ;  so  he,  that  in  this  action 
contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper 
stream  o'erflows  himself. 

\tt  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us  to 
be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  P  We  shall 
not  then  have  his  company  to-night  P 

2nd  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is 
dieted  to  his  hour. 

1st  Lord.  That  approaches  apace.  I  would 
gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomised; 
that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judg- 
ments, wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  this 
counterfeit 

2nd  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till 
he  comes  j  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of 
the  other. 

lit  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you 
of  these  ware  ? 

2nd  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

lit  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you  a  peace  con- 
cluded. 

2nd  Lord.  What  will  Count  Rousillon  do  then? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France? 

1st  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are 
not  altogether  of  his  council. 

2nd  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I 
be  a  great  deal  of  his  act 

1st  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since, 
fled  from  his  house ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage 
to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand;  which  holy  under- 
taking, with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  ac- 
complished :  and,  there  residing,  the  tenderness 
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of  her  nature  became  aa  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in 
fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now 
the  tings  in  heaven. 

2nd  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  f 

1st  Lord,  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters ;  which  makes  her  story  true  even  to  the 
point  of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could 
not  be  her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faithfully 
confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2nd  Lord,  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

1st  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirma- 
tions, point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of 
the  verity. 

2nd  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  '11  be 
glad  of  this. 

1st.  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make 
us  comforts  of  our  losses. 

2nd  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other 
times,  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears !  The  great 
dignity  that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for 
him,  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with  a  shame 
as  ample. 

1st  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would 
be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair  if  they  were  not  che- 
rished hy  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  f  where 's  your  master  f 

Serv.  He  met  the  Duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of 
whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave?  his  lord- 
ship will  next  morning  for  France.  The  Duke 
hath  offered  him  letters  of  commendations  to 
the  King. 

2nd  Lord.  They  shall  he  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

1st  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the 
Ring's  tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now. — 
How  now,  my  lord,  is't  not  after  midnight? 

Btr.  I  have  to  night  dispatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  length  a  piece,  by  an  abstract 
of  success.  I  have  conge 'd  with  the  Duke, 
done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife, 
mourned  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I  am 
returning;  entertained  my  convoy;  and,  be- 
tween these  main  parcels  of  dispatch,  effected 
many  nicer  needs ;  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but 
that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2nd  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty, 
and  this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  re- 
quires haste  of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter. — But  shall  we 
have  this  dialogue  between   the  fool  and  the 


soldier?  Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  mo- 
dule ;  he  has  deceived  me  like  a  double-meaning 
prophesier. 

2nd  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  :  [Exeunt  Sol- 
diers.] he  has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor 
gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it, 
in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he 
carry  himself? 

1st  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already: 
the  stocks  carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  as  you 
would  be  understood, — he  weeps  like  a  wench 
that  had  shed  her  milk  :  he  hath  confessed  him- 
self to  Morgan  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar, 
from  the  time  of  his  remembrance  to  this  very 
instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the  stocks.  And 
what  think  you  he  hath  confessed? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2nd  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in  't,  as 
I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to 
hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled ! — he  can 
say  nothing  of  me :  hush  I— hush ! 

2nd  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  1  Porto  tartarotta. 

1st  Sol.  He  calls  for  the  tortures:  what  will 
you  say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  T  know  without  con- 
straint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty  I  can  say 
no  more. 

1st  Sol.  Botko  chimurcho. 

2nd  Lord.  Bob  lib  in  do  ehienrmureo. 

1st  Sol.  You  are  a  merciful  general  : — Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you 
out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

lit  Sol.  "  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  Duke  is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand;  but  very  weak 
and  unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered, 
and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my 
reputation  and  credit,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

l*t  Sol.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so? 

Par.  Do ;  I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how 
and  which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All 's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving 
slave  is  this ! 

1st  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord  ;  this  is 
Monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist  (that  was 
his  own  phrase),  that  had  the  whole  theoric  of 
war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in 
the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2nd  Lord.  1  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have 
everything  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 
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1st  SoL  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said,— I  will 
say  true;— or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll 
speak  truth. 

1st  Lord.  He 's  very  near  the  truth  in  this.  * 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't  in  the 
nature  he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you  say. 

1**  SoL  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a  truth's  a 
truth ;  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

Ut  SoL  "  Demand  of  him  of  what  strength  they 
are  a-foot."    What  say  you  to  that  P 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this 
present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Coram- 
bus  so  many,  Jaques  so  many ;  Ouiltian,  Cosmo, 
Ludowic,  and  Oratii,  two  hundred  and  fifty  each : 
mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  each :  so  that  the  muster- 
file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll :  half  of  which  dare  not 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cossacks,  lest  they 
shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  P 

lit  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. — 
Demand  of  him  my  conditions,  and  what  credit 
I  have  with  the  Duke. 

lit  Sol.  Well,  that 's  set  down.—"  You  shall 
demand  of  him  whether  one  Captain  Dumain  be 
i'  the  camp,  a  Frenchman  :  what  his  reputation 
is  with  the  Duke,  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and 
expertness  in  wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were 
not  possible,  with  well- weighing  sums  of  gold,  to 
corrupt  him  to  a  revolt"  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
what  do  you  know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  par- 
ticular of  the  intergatories:  demand  them  singly. 

1st  Sol.  Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him  :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent, 
that  could  not  say  him  nay. 

[Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 
though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls. 

1st  &ol.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke  of 
Florence's  camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1st  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me :  we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1st  Sol.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  Duke? 

Par.  The  Duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other 
day  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think  I  have 
his  letter  in  my  pocket. 
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1st  Sol  Marry,  we  11  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness  I  do  not  know :  either 
it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  Duke's 
other  letters,  in  my  tent. 

lit  SoL  Here  'tis;  here's  a  paper:  shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

lit  Lord.  Excellently. 

1st  SoL  "  Dian :  the  count 's  a  fool,  and  full 
of  gold,"— 

Par.  That  is  not  the  Duke's  letter,  sir ;  that 's 
an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence, 
one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one 
Count  Rousillon,  a  foolish,  idle  boy,  but  for  all 
that  very  ruttish.    I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1st  SoL  Nay,  I  '11  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very 
honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid:  for  I  knew  the 
young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious 
boy ;  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up 
all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue ! 

1**  Soldier  reads. 
"  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and 
take  it ; 
After  he  scores  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it ; 

He  ne'er  pays  after-debts ;  take  it  before  : 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this, 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this, — the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. — 
Thine,  as  he  vowctl  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army, 
with  this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2nd  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the 
manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  anything  before  but  a 
cat,  and  now  he 's  a  cat  to  me. 

1st  Sol.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks, 
we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case  :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die;  but  that  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.  Let 
me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  any- 
where, so  I  may  live. 

1st  Sol.  We  '11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  Cap- 
tain Dumain.  You  have  answered  to  his  repu- 
tation with  the  Duke,  and  to  his  valour :  what 
is  his  honesty? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister : 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nesaus. 
He  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths :  in  breaking 
them,  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.    He  will  lie, 
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«ir,  with  such  Tolubility,  that  you  would  think 
truth  were  a  fool.  Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue; 
Tor  he  will  he  twine-drunk,  and  in  hit  sleep  be 
iloe*  little  harm,  save  to  his  bedclothes  about 
him  i  but  they  know  hi*  condition*,  and  lay  him 
in  itraw.  I  hare  but  little  more  to  say,  lit,  of 
hit  honesty:  he  hat  eTerything  that  an  honest 
man  should  not  have;  what  an  honett  man 
should  have,  he  has  nothing. 


1st  Lord,  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  thia  detcription  of  thine  honesty?  A 
pox  upon  him  for  me !  he  it  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1st  Sot.  What  say  you  tohisexpertness  in  war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragediana  (to  belie  bim  I  will  not),  and 
more  of  hit  soldiership  I  know  not;  except,  in 
that  country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer 
at  a  place  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the 


doubling  of  files.  I  would  do  the  man  what 
honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

lit  Lord.  He  hath  out- villained  villainy  so 
far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Bit.  A  pox.  on  him!  he't  a  cat  still. 

Ut  Sal.  Hit  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price, 
1  need  not  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  a"tcu  he  will  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  hit  salvation,  the  inheritance  of 
it)  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and 
a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. 

Irt  Sol.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  Captain 
Hum  sin  P 


vor,. 
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2nd  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him"  of  me  ? 

lit  Sol.  What's  he? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest:  not 
altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but 
greater  a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  exeelt  his  bro- 
ther for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one 
of  the  best  that  is.  In  a  retreat,  he  outruns  any 
lackey;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1st  Sol.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  under- 
take to  betray  the  Florentine? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  bit  horse,  Count 
Boutillon. 

lit  Sol.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and 
know  bit  pleasure. 
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Par.  1 11  no  more  dramming ;  a  plague  of  all 
drums!  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young 
boy  the  Count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger.  Yet 
who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I 
was  taken  P  [Aside. 

Ut  Sol.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die.  The  general  says,  you  that  have  so  traitor- 
ously discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and 
made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly 
held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use ; 
therefore  you  must  die. — Come,  headsman,  off 
with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir !  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see 
my  death. 

Ut  Sol.  That  you  shall,  and  take  your  leave 
of  all  your  friends.  [  Unmuffling  him. 

So,  look  about  you  :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good-morrow,  noble  captain. 

2nd  Lord.  Ood  bless  you,  Captain  Parolles. 

Ut  Lord.  Ood  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2nd  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to 
my  Lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

Ut  Lord.  Oood  captain,  will  you  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf 
of  the  Count  Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very 
coward,  I  'd  compel  it  of  you;  but  fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  #c. 

Ut  Sol.  You  are  undone,  captain  :  all  but  your 
scarf;  that  has  a  knot  on  't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

1st  Sol.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  so  much 
shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation. 
Fare  you  well,  sir  :  I  am  for  France,  too ;  we 
shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great 
'T  would  burst  at  this.     Captain  I  '11  be  no  more; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live. — Who  knows  himself  a  brag- 
gart, 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Bust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame  !  being  fooled,  by  foolery  thrive ! 
There 's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I  '11  after  them.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  HELENA,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Ilel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wronged  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety :  'fore  whose  throne  'tis  needful, 


Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth 
And  answer,  thanks.    I  duly  am  informed 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  must  know 
I  am  supposed  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home;  where, heaven  aiding 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  King, 
We  Ml  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 
You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love:  doubt  not  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.    But  O  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  coxened  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night ! — so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Oo  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 

But,  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us. 
All '8  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine's  the  crown : 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipt-taffeta  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy 
youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter- 
in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your  son 
here  at  home,  more  advanced  by  the  King  than 
by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had 
partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest 
groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a 
more  rooted  love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady: 
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we  ma;  pick  a  thousand  salad*,  ere  we  light  on 
*ach  another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram 
of  the  salad ;  or  rather  the  herb  or  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave; 
they  are  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass. 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself— a 
knave  or  a  fool  1 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 

Laf.  Your  distinction  1 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
hi*  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 
Clo.  And  I  would  give  hi*  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee;  thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can 
serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name  ;  but 
his  phisiiomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince 
of  darkness;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there  's  my  purse:  I  give  Ihee 
not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou 
talk  st  of;   serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fell  iw,  sir,  that  always 
loved  a  great  lire  ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.  But  sure  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world  ;  let  his  nobility  remain  in  hi*  court.  1 
am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  loo  little  for  pomp  to  enter :  some  that 
humble  themselves  may  ;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender,  and  they  '11  be  far  the  flowery  way 
(hat  leads  (o  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  Are. 

Laf.  Co  thy  ways,  1  begin  to  be  a-weary  of 
the* ;  and  I  tell  ihee  so  before,  because  I  would 
not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my 
hone*  be  well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  J  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  air,  they 
shall  be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  the'r  own  right 
by  the  law  of  nature.  [Exit.. 


I  Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 
|  Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord  that'*  gone  made 
;  himself  much  sport  out  or  him  :  by  hi*  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  think*  is  a  patent  lor 
hi*  leucine**;  and  indeed  he  has  no  pace,  but 
|  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well;  'tis  not  amis*.— And  I 
was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  tbe  good 
lady's  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon 
his  return  home,  I  moved  the  King  my  master  to 
■peak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter  :  which,  in 
the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a 
■elf-gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose.  Hi* 
highness  hath  promised  me  lo  do  it;  and,  to  stop 
up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your 
■on,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  doe*  your 
ladyship  like  itf 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and 
I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles, 
of  as  able  body  a*  when  he  numbered  thirty :  he 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him 
that  in  such  intelligence  bath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  1  shall  see 
him  ere  I  die.  1  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be 
here  to  night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to 
remain  with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  man- 
ner* I  might  safety  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter; 
but  I  thank  my  God  it  hold*  yet. 

Be- otter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder'*  my  lord  your  son 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on  's  face  ;  whether  tlftre 
be  a  scar  under  it  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but 
't  is  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet.  Hi*  left  cheek  i* 
a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  hit  right 
cheek  is  worn  bear. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a 
good  livery  or  honour;  so  belike  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you:  I 
long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  Faith,  there  's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  deli- 
cate fine  hats  and  most  courteous  feather*,  which 
bow  the  head  and  nod  at  every  roan.       [Exeunt. 
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Scene  L— Marseilles.     A  Street. 


Hel.  But  thin  exceeding  potting,  day  and  night, 
Mutt  wear  your  ipiriu  low:  we  cannot  belp  it: 
But  since  you  hive  made  the  days  and  nights  a* 

To  wear  your  gentle  limbi  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.    In  happy  time  |— 

Enter  a  Gentle  Astringer. 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear. 
If  he  would  spend  his  power.  — God  save  you,  sir. 

Attr,  And  yon. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  hare  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Attr.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  sre  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness : 
And,  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasion*, 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Attr.  What's  your  will? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  King; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have, 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Astr.  The  King's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir? 

Attr.  Not,  indeed  : 

He  hence  removed  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains! 

Hel.  All's  well  that  ends  well,  yet; 


Though  time  seem  to  advene,  and  meant  unfit.— 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  has  he  gone  ? 

Attr.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Routillon, 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  1  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  King  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  nil)  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Astr.  This  I  '11  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  weli 
thanked, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again  : 
G°i  gOi  provide.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Clown  and  Pa  ROLL  ES. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter.  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been 
better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  fami- 
liarity with  fresher  clothe! ;  but  I  am  now,  sir, 
muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewhat 
strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

C£>.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  IS  but  slut- 
tish, if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  spealtest  of: 
I  will  henceforth  est  no  fish  of  fortune's  butter- 
ing.    Pr'y  thee,  allow  the  wind. 

Pur.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir : 
I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  tir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  1  will 
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stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr*y  thee,  get  thee  further. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Cio.  Foh,  pr'ythee,  stand  away.  A  paper 
from  fortune's  closestool  to  give  to  a  nobleman ! 
— Look,  here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat 
(but  not  a  musk-cat),  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he 
says,  is  muddied  withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the 
carp  as  you  may ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  de- 
cayed, ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do 
pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of  comfort,  and 
leave  him  to  your  lordship.  {Exit  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  't  is 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have 
you  played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she 
should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good 
lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long 
under  her  ?  There 's  a  quart  d'icu  for  you :  let 
the  justices  make  you  and  fortune  friends  j  I  am 
for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come, 
you  shall  ha 't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then. — 

Cox'  my  passion  !  give  me  your  hand  :  how  does 

your  drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave!  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  Ood  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings 
thee  out  [Trumpets  sound.]  The  king  *s  coming, 
I  know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire  further 
after  me  :  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though 
you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go 
to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  Ood  for  you.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  same.  A  Room  xnthe  Countess's 

Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  &c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 


Was  made  much  poorer  by  it ;  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'T  is  past,  my  liege : 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbeara  it,  and  burns  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all : 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watched  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note  j  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorned  to  serve 
Humbly  called  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call  him 

hither : 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition. — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him 
So 't  is  our  will  he  should. 

Qent.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exit  Gentleman. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  P  have 
you  spoke  ? 

Laf.   All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your 
highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have 
letters  sent  me 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf  He  looks  well  on 't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  mayest  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  :  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let  *8  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.    You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 
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Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warped  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 
Scorned  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stol'n ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 
To  a  most  hideous  object.    Thence  it  came, 
That  she  whom  all  men  praised,  and  whom  myself 
Since  I  have  lost  have  loved,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it 

King.  Well  excused : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt  Butlovethatcomes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying  "  That's  good  that's  gone."  Ourrash faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. — 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we  'U  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear 
heaven,  bless ! 
Or  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease ! 

La/.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's 
name 
Must  be  digested, — give  a  favour  from  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen  that's  dead 
Was  a  sweet  creature  !  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not 

King.  Now,  pray  you  let  me  see  it;  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fastened  to 't. — 
This  ring  was  mine  ;  and  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft,  to 

reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoned  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

La/.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it 

Ber.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it; 


In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engaged :  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  informed  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceased, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring:    'twas  mine,  'twas 

Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforce- 
ment 
You  got  it  from  her:  she  called  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed 
(Where  you  have  never  come),  or  sent  it  us.' 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour ; 
And  mak'Bt  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so; — 
And  yet  I  know  not ;  thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. 

[Guards  seize  Bertram. 
My  forepast  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  feared  too  little. — Away  with  him: 
We  '11  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was. 

[Exit  Bertram,  guarded. 

Enter  the  Astringer. 

King.  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Astr.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame  or  no,  I  know  not: 
Here 's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know 
Is  here  attending  :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage  ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 
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Kino  reads. 

"  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry  me  when 
his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me. 
Now  is  the  Count  Rousillon  a  widower;  his  vows 
are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour  's  paid  to  him. 
He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice.     Grant  it  me, 

0  King :   in  you  it  best  lies  :    otherwise  a  seducer 
flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

"  Diana  Capulet." 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
toll  for  this :  I  '11  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  disco  very. — Seek  these  suitors: 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  Count. 

[Exeunt  the  Astringer  and  some  Attendants. 

1  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  snatched. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters 
to  you, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman  's  that  ? 

Re-enter  the  Astringer,  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  lam  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring; 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  Count :  do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them :  do  they  charge  me  further? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 
wife  ? 

Ber.  She  's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine : 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me ; 
Either  both  or  none. 

La/.  Your  reputation  [to  Bertram]  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber*  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate 
creature, 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laughed  with :  let  your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 


King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill 
to  friend, 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them.    Fairer  prove  your 

honour 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  sayst  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She 's  impudent,  my  lord  ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price  : 
Do  not  believe  him.     O,  behold  this  ring, 
Wrhose  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet  for  all  that, 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  't  is  it : 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferred  t>y  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  owed  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife : 
That  ring  's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name 's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He  's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  deboshed ; 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth  : 
Am  I  or  that  or  this  for  what  he  '11  utter, 
That  will  speak  anything? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has  :  certain  it  is  I  liked  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth  : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate.     She  got  the  ring  ; 
And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient : 

You  that  turned  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet 
(Since  you  lack  virtue  I  will  lose  a  husband), 
Send  for  your  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home ; 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like  the  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his 
of  late. 
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Dia.  And  this  wai  it  I  gave  him,  being  abed. 
King,  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement 
Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

Enter  Parolles. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly;   every  feather 
starts  you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.    Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I 
charge  you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master 
(Which  on  your  just  proceeding  I  '11  keep  off}, 
By  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know  you  ? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman :  tricks  he  hath 
had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he 
love  this  woman  P 

Par,  Taith,  sir,  he  did  love  her :  but  how  P 

King,  How,  I  pray  you  P 

Par,   He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman 
loves  a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  P 

Par,  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command. 

Laf.    He's  a  good   drum,  my    lord,   but  a 
naughty  orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  knowestP 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty :  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that, 
he  loved  her, — for  indeed  he  was  mad  for  her, 
and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies, 
and  1  know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit 
with  them  at  that  time  that  I  knew  of  their 
going  to  bed ;  and  of  other  motions,  as  promising 
her  marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive  me 
ill-will  to  speak  of;  therefore  I  will  not  speak 
what  I  know. 

K%ng.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless 
thou  canst  say  they  are  married.  But  thou  art 
too  fine  in  thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  P 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it,  or  who  gave  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  P 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me,  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  P 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 


King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these 
ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  P 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ; 
she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine;  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours  or  hers,  for  aught  I 
know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 
To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring, 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I  '11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I  '11  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  't  was  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accused  him  all 
this  while  P 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty  : 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  '11  swear  to 't : 
I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not 
Great  King,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  LaFEU. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  with 
her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal 
sir ;  [Exit  Widow. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for, 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abused  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harmed  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defiled ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick, 
So  there 's  my  riddle, — one  that 's  dead  is  quick : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re- enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  P 
Is 't  real  that  I  see  P 

HeL  No,  my  good  lord : 

T  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see  ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both,  O  pardon  ! 

Hel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 

I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring, 
And  look  you,  here 's  your  letter :  this  it  says : 

II  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &c. — This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  P 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
clearly, 
I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 
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Hal,  If  it  appear  not  p.ain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  roe  and  you! — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  P 

Lof.  Mine  eyei  smell  onion*,  I  shall  weep 
anon:— Good  Tom  Drum  [to  Parolleb],  lend 
ma  a  handkerchief i  bo  1  thank  thee;  wait  on 
me  home.  111  make  iport  with  thee.  Let  thy 
courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  one*. 

King.  Let  u*  from  point  to  point  this  itory 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 
If  thou  beest  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 

[To  Diana. 
Chooie  thou  thy  husband,  and  I  '11  pay  thy 

dower; 


For  I  can  guess  that,  by  thy  honest  aid, 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  or  lea*, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  teem*  well ;  and  if  it  ends  ao  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Fhuruh. 
Advancing. 
The  King;'*  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done; 
All  is  well  ended,  if  the  suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  content:  which  we  will  pay 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day. 
Our*  be  your  patience,  then,  and  your*  our  part* : 
Your  gentle  hand*  lend  us,  and  take  our  heart*. 
'Bzntnt. 


"terras . 


*  O,  thai  •mmdr  how  sad  a  passage  »<!•/"— Act  I,  Scene  1. 


is  anything  that  pmw;  m  we  now  My,  a  passage 
la  an  author;  and,  at  wai  said  formerly,  the  passage  of  a 
reign.  When  Um  Countess  mentions  Helena's  loss  of  a 
father,  she  recollects  her  own  loss  of  a  husband,  and  stops 
to  obsenre  how  heavily  that  word  "had"  passes  through 
her  mind. 

**  Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities, 
thmrs  commendations  go  with  pity ;  they  ars  virtues  and 
traitors  #«*."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  meaning  probably  is,  that  estimable  and  useful  quali- 
ties, joined  with  an  evil  disposition,  give  that  erll  disposition 
power  over  others ;  who,  by  the  rirtue,  are  betrayed  to  the 
malevolence.  The  "Tatxbb,"  mentioning  the  sharpers  of 
his  time,  observes,  that  some  of  them  are  men  of  such  ele- 
gance and  knowledge,  that  a  young  man  who  falls  into  their 
way  is  betaayed  as  much  by  his  Judgment  as  his  passions. 


"  tf  ths  living  bs  snsmy  to  ths  grief,  ths 
it  soon  mortal."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 


That  is,  if  the  living  do  not  Indulge  grief,  grief  destroys 
itself  by  its  own  excess.    As  In  the  "  Wnrraa's  Talb: — 

"  Scarce  any  Joy 

Did  ever  live  so  long ;  no  sorrow 
But  killed  itself  much  sooner." 

"  J  think  not  on  my  father : 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  J  shed  for  Aim." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Helena's  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  great  tears  which 
were  then  falling  from  her  eyes  appear  to  do  more  honour  to 
her  father's  memory  than  those  less  copious  ones  which  she 
actually  shed  for  him  on  his  death. 

"  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  J  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  I  cannot  be  united  with  him,  and  move  in  the 
same  sphere,  but  must  be  comforted  at  a  distance  by  the 
radiance  that  shoots  on  all  sides  from  him. 

"  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin :  virginity  murders 
itself" — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  virgin,  and  he  that  hangs  himself,  are  in  this  circum- 
stance alike — they  are  both  self-destroyers. 

"Par.   Will  you  anything  with  it? 

Hxl.  Not  my  virginity  yet. — 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  lores: 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend,"  sec 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Something  is  plainly  wanting  here,  to  connect  Helena's 
reply  with  the  question  of  Parolles.  Mr.  Tyrwhltt  plausibly 
proposes  to  read,  "Will  you  anything  with  us?"  that  is, 
"  Will  you  send  anything  with  us  to  court  ?"  to  which  Helena's 
answer  would  be  proper  enough: — "Not  my  virginity  yet." 


A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  "Twelfth  Night:" — "You'll 
nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  roe?" 

With  reference  to  the  "thousand  loves**  that  Bertram 
is  to  And  at  court,  Mr.  Heath  remarks,  "  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  And  in  the  love-poetry  of  those  times,  an 
authority  for  most.  If  not  for  every  one,  of  these  whimsical 
titles.  At  least,  I  can  affirm  It  from  knowledge,  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  lyric 
poetry,  which  was  the  model  from  which  our  poets  chiefly 
copied." 


"What 
That 


is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  f* 

Act  I..  Scene  1. 


That  is,  by  what  influence  is  my  love  directed  to  a  person 
so  much  above  me  T  Why  am  I  made  to  discern  excellence, 
and  left  too  long  after  it,  without  the  food  of  hopet 

"  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,  nature  brings 
To  Join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  affections  given  us 
by  nature  often  unite  persons  between  whom  fortune  or 
accident  has  placed  the  greatest  distance  or  disparity;  and 
cause  them  "  to  Join  like  likes," — like  persons  in  the  same 
station  or  rank  of  life.  A  corresponding  phrase  occurs  in 
"Txmok  of  Athens :" — 

"  Thou  solderest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss." 

"  The  Florentines  and  Senoye  are  by  the  ears" 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  "Senols,"  as  the  term  is  translated  by  Painter,  are 
called  by  Boccaccio  the  "Sanest."  They  formed  a  small 
republic,  of  which  Sienna  was  the  capital. 

"  He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Honour  does  not  here  signify  dignity  of  birth  or  rank,  but 
acquired  reputation.  "Your  father,"  says  the  King,  "had 
the  same  airy  flights  of  satirical  wit  with  the  young  lords  of 
the  present  time;  but  they  do  not  what  he  did,  hide  their 
unnoted  levity  in  honour;  cover  petty  faults  with  great 
merit." — This  is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose  follies  and 
slight  offences  are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over- 
powers them  by  great  qualities*-— Jokxsom. 

"  What 's  the  matter, 

That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  f 

Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  this  repre- 
sentation of  that  suffusion  of  colours  which  glimmers  around 
the  sight,  when  the  eyelashes  are  wet  with  tears.  The  poet 
has  described  the  same  appearance  in  his  "Rapb  or 
Lccrkcb  :" — 

"  And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky." — Hbklbt. 
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"  Or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 

I  care  no  more /or  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
80  I  were  not  his  sister." — Act  I..  Scene  8. 


"I  care  no  more  for/ 
for:  I  wish  it  equally." 


here  signifies,  "I  care  as  much 


,    l 


"  Let  higher  Italy 

{Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy)  see  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it." — Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

This  passage  is  confessedly  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt. 
The  meaning,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  this : — "  Let 
Upper  Italy,  where  you  are  to  exercise  your  valour,  see  that 
you  come  to  gain  honour,  to  the  abatement  (that  is,  to  the 
disgrace  and  depression)  of  those  that  have  now  lost  their 
ancient  military  fame,  and  inherit  but  the  fall  of  the  la*t 
monarchy."  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  " bastards"  for 
"  'bated ;"  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage  makes 
the  suggestion  highly  probable. 

"  I  have  spoke 

With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Lafen,  perhaps,  means  that  the  amazement  Helena  excited 
hi  him,  was  so  great,  that  ho  could  not  impute  it  merely  to 
his  own  weakness,  but  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  object 
that  occasioned  it. 

"  /  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim.'" 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  one  thing 
and  design  another;  that  proclaim  a  cure,  and  aim  at  a 
fraud  :  I  think  what  I  speak. 

"  Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  hajtpy  call." 

Act  II.,  Sceae  1. 

Prima  is  here  used  as  a  substantive,  and  means  that 
sprightly  vigour  which  usually  accompanies  the  prime  of 
life.  80  in  Montaigne's  "  Kssays,"  translated  by  Florio  : — 
"Many  things  seem  greater  by  imagination  thun  by  effect. 
I  have  passed  over  a  good  part  of  my  age  in  sound  and 
perfect  health:  I  say,  not  only  sound,  but  blithe  and  wan- 
tonly lustful.  That  state,  full  of  lust,  of  prime,  and  mirth, 
made  me  deem  the  consideration  of  sicknesses  so  irksome, 
that,  when  I  came  to  the  experience  of  them,  I  have  found 
their  fits  but  weak." 

"  Good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  is— Good  is  good,  independent  of  any  worldly 
distinction  or  title :  so,  vileness  is  vile,  in  whatever  state  it  may 
appear.     The  same  phraseology  is  found  in  "  Macbbth  :" — 

"Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brow  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so :" 

that  is,  must  still  look  like  grace ;  like  itself. 


M 


Well,  thou  hast  a  eon  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 


This  the  poet  makes  Parolles  speak  alone;  and  this  is 
nature.  A  coward  should  try  to  hide  his  poltroonery,  even 
from  himself.  An  ordinary  writer  would  have  been  glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  bring  him  to  confession. — Warburtow. 

"  War  is  no  strife 

To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife." 

Act  II.,  Sceue  3. 

The  dark  house  is  a  house  made  gloomy  by  discontent. 


Milton  says  of  Death  and  the  King  of  Hell,  preparing  to 
combat : — 

"So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  same  thought,  though  more  solemnly  ex- 
pressed, that  we  meet  with  in  "  Kino  Hbwbt  IV.,"  Part  I.  :— 

•         "  He 's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house." 

"  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boots  and  spurs  and 
all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard." — Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

Our  old  dramatists  abound  with  pleasant  allusions  to  the 
enormous  size  of  their  "  quaking  custards,"  which  were  served 
up  at  the  city  feasts,  and  with  which  such  gross  fooleries  were 
played.     Thus  Glapthorne : — 

"  I  '11  write  the  city  annals, 

In  metre  which  shall  far  surpass  Sir  Guy 

Of  Warwick's  History,  or  John  Stow's,  upon 

The  custard  with  the  four-snd-twenty  nooks, 

At  my  lord-mayor's  feast." — Wrr  x*  a  Coxstablb. 

Indeed,  no  common  supply  was  required;  for,  besides  what 
the  cor]iorHtion  (great  devourers  of  custards;  consumed  on 
the  spot,  it  appears  that  it  was  thought  no  breach  of  city 
manners  to  send  or  take  somo  of  it  home  with  them,  for 
the  use  of  their  ladies. — Gifford. 


"  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing  ;  -nend  the 
ruff,  and  sing." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  tops  of  the  boots,  in  Shakspere's  time,  turned  down, 
and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The  folding  part,  or  top,  was 
the  ruff:  it  was  of  softer  leather  than  the  boot,  and  often 
fringed.  Ben  Jonson  calls  It  the  ruffle : — "  Not  having  leisure 
to  put  off  my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catched  hold  of 
the  ruffle  of  my  boot." — Kvbry  Mam  out  of  Hia  Hu- 
mour. To  this  fashion,  also,  Bishop  Earle  alludes  in  his 
"  Characters"  (16*38) : — "  He  has  learned  to  ruffle  his  face 
from  his  boot,  and  takes  great  delight  in  his  walk  to  hear  his 
spurs  jingle." 


"  Come  thou  home,  Rousillon, 


Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar  ; 
As  oft  it  loses  all." — Act  III.,  8cene  9. 

The  sense  is — Come  from  that  place  where  all  the  advan- 
tage that  honour  usually  reaps  from  the  danger  it  rushes  upon, 
is  only  a  scar  in  testimony  of  its  bravery ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all,  even  life  itself. 


"  Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you?" 

Act  III.,  Sceue  6. 

Palmers  were  so  called  from  a  staff  or  bough  of  palm 
they  were  wont  to  carry,  especially  such  as  had  visited  the 
holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  A  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  are  said 
to  hare  differed  thus:  a  pilgrim  had  some  dwelling-place, 
a  palmer  had  none;  the  pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain 
place,  the  palmer  to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particular; 
the  pilgrim  must  go  at  his  own  charge,  the  palmer  must  pro- 
fess wilful  poverty ;  the  pilgrim  might  give  over  his  profession, 
the  palmer  must  be  constant. 


"  If  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your 
inclining  cannot  be  removed."— Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

"John  Drum's  entertainment"  (the  Christian  name  vary- 
ing) appears  to  have  been  a  common  phrase  to  signify  ill- 
treatment.  There  is  an  old  motley  interlude  (printed  in  1001) 
called  "Jack  Drum's  Kxtkrtaxnmbnt,"  in  which  Jack 
Drum  is  a  servant  of  intrigue,  who  is  ever  aiming  at  projects, 
and  always  foiled.  Holinshed,  in  his  description  of  Ireland, 
speaking  of  the  hospitality  of  Patrick  Sarsfleld  (mayor  of 
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Dublin  la  1561%  eayt*— "  No  porter,  or  any  other  officer, 
durst  not,  for  both  his  ear*,  fire  the  simplest  man  that 
retorted  to  his  house,  Tom  Dram  his  entertainment;  which 
Is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by 
both  the  shoulders.'* 

M I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hlc  jacet." 

Act  III.,  Scene  0. 

"  Hie  jacet "  (here  lies)  Is  a  common  commencement  of 
epitaphs.  Parolles  means  to  say,  that  he  would  either  recover 
the  lost  drum,  or  another  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  die  In 
the  attempt. 

"  1  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas." 

Act  III.,  Scene  0. 

By  "  dilemmas  "  Is  meant  his  plans,  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  probable  obstructions  he  was  to  meet  with,  on  the  other. 


"  What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  tahe  the  Highest  to  witness.     Then,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
Lf I  should  swear  by  Jove*s  great  attributes 
I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  «//"— Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

The  sense  is — We  never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but 
swear  by,  or  take  to  witness,  the  Highest,  the  Divinity.  The 
tenour  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  following  lines,  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  this: — If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's 
great  attributes  that  I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe 
ray  oaths,  when  you  found  by  experience  that  I  loved  you 
111,  and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit  with  you  in  order  to 
seduce  you  to  your  mint  No  surely;  you  would  conclude 
that  I  had  no  faith  either  in  Jove  or  his  attributes,  and  that 
any  oaths  were  mere  words  of  course. 

"I  see  that  men  mahe  hopes,  in  such  a  war 
That  we'll  forsahs  ourselves."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  old  copy  reads,  "make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre" 
Howe  changed  it  to  "  make  hopes  In  such  affair* ;  and  Ma- 
lone  to  "  hopes  In  such  a  scene."  But  affairs  and  scene  have 
no  literal  resemblance  to  the  old  word  "  scarre :"  warre  is 
always  so  written  in  the  old  copy;  the  change  is  therefore 
less  violent,  more  probable,  and,  I  think,  makes  better  sense. 

— SlNGBB. 

*•  Jknter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

The  latter  editors  have,  with  great  liberality,  bestowed 
lordship  upon  these  interlocutors,  who,  in  the  original 
edition,  are  called  with  more  propriety,  Capt.  E.  and 
Capt.  O. — Johnson. 

These  two  personages  may  be  supposed  to  be  two  young 
French  lords,  serving  in  the  Florentine  camp,  where  they 
now  appear  in  their  military  capacity.  In  the 'first  scene, 
where  the  two  French  lords  are  introduced  taking  leave  of 
the  King,  they  are  called,  in  the  original  edition,  Lord  E. 
and  Lord  O. — O.  and  E.  were,  I  believe,  only  put  to  denote 
the  players  who  performed  these  characters.  In  the  list  of 
actors  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  I  find  the  names  of  Ollburne 
and  Kcclestone,  to  whom  those  insignificant  parts  probably 
fell — Maionb. 

"  I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomised ; 
that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments ." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  is  a  very  just  and  moral  reason.  Bertram,  by  find- 
ing how  erroneously  he  has  judged,  will  be  less  confident, 
and  more  easily  moved  by  admonition. — Johnson. 

"Bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module."—  Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

It  appears  that  "  module  "  and  model  were  synonymous. 
The  meaning  is — Bring  forth  this  fellow,  who,  by  counter- 
feiting virtue,  pretended  to  make  himself  a  pattern. 


"  His  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long." 

Act  IVn  Scene  3. 

The  punishment  of  a  recreant  or  coward  was,  to  have  his 
spurs  hacked  off. 

"  He  was  whipped  for  getting  the  sheriff's  fool  with 
child  ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him  nay." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Female  fools  were  sometimes  retained  in  families  for  di- 
version, though  much  less  frequently  than  males.  "  Innocent  ** 
meant,  in  the  good-natured  language  of  our  ancestors,  an 
idiot,  or  natural  fool.  The  following  is  the  entry  of  a  burial 
in  the  parish  register  of  Charlewood,  in  Surrey: — "Thomas 
Sole,  an  innocent,  about  the  age  of  fifty  years  and  upwards, 
buried  10th  September,  1005." 

"  Why  does  he  ask  him  ofmsr'— Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

This  is  nature.  Every  man  is,  on  such  occasions,  more 
willing  to  hear  his  neighbour's  character  than  his  own—. 
Johnson. 

"  His  grace  is  at  Marseilles:  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy." — Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

It  appears  from  this  line  and  others,  in  the  present  play 
and  the  "Tamxno  or  the  Shrew,"  that  "Marseilles"  was 
pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.  The  old  copy  has 
here  MarcelUs,  and  in  the  last  scene  of  this  Act,  MarceUus. 

"  Whose  villanous  saffron  would  have  made  all  the  un- 
baked and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour." 

Act  IVn  Scene  5. 

Parolles  is  the  person  here  alluded  to.  The  meaning  Is, 
that  his  evil  qualities  are  of  so  deep  a  dye,  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  corrupt  the  inexperienced,  and  to  make  them  of  the  same 
disposition  with  himself.  The  general  custom  at  that  time, 
of  colouring  pastry  with  saffron,  probably  suggested  the  re- 
mark. In  the  "Winter's  Talb,"  we  find,  "I  must  have 
saffron  to  colour  the  warden-pies." 

"  J  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her  service." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

Part  of  the  equipment  of  a  professional  fool,  was  a  bauble, 
which  was  a  kind  of  short  stick,  or  truncheon,  with  a  fool's 
head  carved  on  it,  or  sometimes  that  of  a  doll  or  puppet. 
To  this  Instrument  was  frequently  annexed  an  inflated 
bladder,  with  which  the  fool  belaboured  those  with  whom 
he  was  Inclined  to  make  sport.  An  ancient  proverb  in  Ray's 
collection,  points  out  the  material  of  which  these  baubles 
were  made :  "  If  every  fool  should  wear  a  bauble,  fuel  would 
be  dear." 


<« 


But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face." — Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 


"  Carbonadoed  "  means  "  slashed  over  the  face  in  a  manner 
that  fetcheth  the  flesh  with  it."  The  term  is  derived  from 
carbonado,  a  col  lop  of  meat.  In  "King  Lear,"  Kent  says 
to  the  steward,  "  1 11  carbonado  your  shanks  for  you." 


"Enter  a  Gentle  Astringer." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

This  term  signified  a  gentleman  falconer.  The  word  is 
derived  from  asturcus,  or  austurcus,  a  goshawk.  Cowell,  In 
his  Law  Dictionary,  says, — "  We  usually  call  a  falconer  who 
keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  astringer."  The  "  Gentle  As- 
tringer" in  question  was  probably  an  officer  of  the  court, 
and  a  noble. 

"  J  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means."-— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Helena  intends  to  say,  that  they  will  follow  with  such 
speed  as  the  means  which  they  have  will  give  them  ability 
to  exert. 
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"  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 

Was  mad*  much  poorer  by  it." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"  Esteem "  it  here  reckoning  or  estimate. — Since  the  lots 
of  Helena,  with  her  virtues  and  qualifications,  our  account 
la  sunk :  what  we  hare  to  reckon  ourselves  king  of,  is  much 
poorer  than  before. 

"  Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

That  Is,  her  beauty  astonUhcd  those  who,  having  seen 
the  greatest  number  of  fair  women,  might  be  said  to  be  the 
richest  In  ideas  of  beauty.  So,  in  "As  Yon  Likb  It:" — 
MTo  hare  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich 
eyes  and  poor  hands." 

"In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me." 

Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

Bertram  still  continues  to  have  too  little  virtue  to  deserve 
Helen.  He  did  not  know  indeed  that  it  was  Helen's  ring, 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  it  not  from  a  window—- Joimsow. 

uPlutus  himself 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine." 

Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

Plutus  Is  here  spoken  of  as  the  grand  alchemist,  who 
knows  the  tincture  which  confers  the  properties  of  gold  upon 
base  metals.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a  law  was  made  to 
forbid  all  men  henceforth  to  multiply  gold,  or  use  any  craft 
of  multiplication.  Of  this  law,  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  was 
warm  with  the  hope  of  transmutation,  procured  a  repeal. 


Then,  if  you  know 
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That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess' twos  hers." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  if  you  have  the  proper  consciousness  of  your 
own  actions,  and  aro  able  to  recollect  and  relate  what  you 
hare  done,  confess  the  truth. 

"  My  forepast  proofs,  howe*er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  feared  too  little." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  probably  is — The  proofs  which  I  havo 
already  had,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  my  fears  wore  not 
rain  and  irrational:  I  hare  rather  been  more  easy  than  I 
ought,  and  have  unreasonably  had  too  little  fear. 

"  Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  remove-*,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself" — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"  Removes  "  are  stages  or  journeys.  The  petitioner  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  paper  herself,  either 
at  Marseilles,  or  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Rousillon,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  four  or  five  removes  behind  the 
court. 

"J  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  this." 

Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  paying  toll  for  the  liberty 
of  selling  in  a  fair.  Lafeu  means  to  say,  he  will  buy  a  son- 
in-law  in  a  fair,  and  sell  his  intended  one ;  pay  toll  for  the 
liberty  of  selling  him.  The  practice  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
"Hudibras:" 

"  Can  I  bring  proof 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y*  were  sold  for, 
And  in  the  open  market  tolled  for  ?" 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters  to  you, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  sicear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"  Lordship"  is  probably  intended  for  that  protection  which 
the  husband,  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  promises  to  the  wife. 


"  But  thou  art  too  fins  in  thy  evidence." — Act  V.,  Scene  S. 

"Too  fine,"  signifies  too  full  of  finesse.  In  Bacon's 
"Apophthegms,"  the  term  is  used  in  its  better  sense: — 
"  Your  majesty  was  too  fine  for  my  Lord  Burleigh." 


The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  tale  of  "Giletta 
of  Xarbonne,"  in  Painter's  "  Palacb  op  Plba8UHb"  (1570), 
on  which  the  present  play  is  founded : — 

Isnardo,  Count  of  Hossiglfone,  retains  a  famous  physician, 
Oerardo  of  Xarbona,  whose  daughter  is  in  lore  with  the 
Count's  son,  Bertram.  Isnardo  dies;  his  son  becomes  the 
King's  ward,  and  is  sent  to  Paris.  The  physician  dying, 
Oiletta  makes  a  journey  in  pursuit  of  Bertram.  The  King 
languishes  under  a  malady  thought  incurable;  Oiletta,  fur* 
nisthed  with  a  specific  of  her  father's,  promises  to  effect  a 
cure  in  eight  days :  the  penalty  of  failure  is  death ;  but  If 
successful,  she  stipulates  for  permission  to  choose  a  husband, 
with  reservation  only  of  the  royal  blood.  The  King  is  cured ; 
Oiletta  fixes  on  Bertram;  and  he,  unable  to  disobey  the 
King,  consents  to  the  marriage:  disgusted,  however,  with 
the  meanness  of  her  family,  he  joins  the  Florentine  army; 
and  in  reply  to  her  submissive  messages  from  Rossiglione,  he 
coldly  says,  "  Let  her  do  what  she  list ;  for  I  do  purpose  to 
dwell  with  her  when  she  shall  have  this  ring  upon  her  finger, 
and  a  son  in  her  arms  begotten  by  me." 

Oiletta  provides  herself  with  money,  and  travels  to  Flo- 
rence :  here  she  finds  that  Bertram  is  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  but  reputable  lady,  to  whose  house  she 
repairs,  and,  explaining  her  situation,  proposes  that  the 
young  woman  bhould  agree  to  the  Count's  wishes,  on  his 
giving  her  the  ring  he  wore.  Preparations  are  made  for 
Bertram's  introduction  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  Oiletta, 
instead  of  the  young  lady,  receives  him  in  her  arms.  The 
ring  is  obtained,  and  Oiletta,  in  due  time,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  birth  to  two  sons,  both  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to 
their  father. 

Bertram,  informed  of  his  wife's  absence,  determines  to 
return  home.  He  gives,  when  there,  a  great  entertainment ; 
and  (>ilett&,  "  with  his  ring  on  her  finger,  and  twin  sons, 
begotten  by  him,  in  her  arms,"  prostrates  herself  before  him, 
and  supplicates  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  wife.  The  Count 
kisses  her,  and  vows  henceforth  to  love  and  honour  her. 


The  story  of  "  All  's  Wbi.l  that  Ejids  Wbll,"  and  of 
several  others  of  Shakspere's  plays,  is  taken  from  Boccaccio. 
The  poet  has  dramatised  the  original  novel  with  great  skill 
and  comic  spirit,  and  has  preserved  all  the  beauty  of  cha- 
racter and  sentiment,  without  improving  upon  it,  which  was 
impossible.  There  are,  indeed,  in  Boccaccio's  serious  pieces, 
a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  exquisite  refinement  of  sentiment, 
which  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  prose-writer 
whatever.  Justice  has  not  been  done  him  by  the  world. 
He  has  in  general  passed  for  a  mere  narrator  of  lascivious 
tales  or  idle  jests.  This  character  probably  originated  in  his 
obnoxious  attacks  on  the  monks,  and  has  been  kept  up  by 
the  grossness  of  mankind,  who  revenged  their  own  want  of 
refinement  on  Boccaccio,  and  only  saw  in  his  writings  what 
suited  the  coarseness  of  their  own  tastes.  But  the  truth  Is, 
that  he  has  carried  sentiment  of  every  kind  to  its  very  highest 
purity  and  perfection.  By  sentiment,  we  would  here  under- 
stand the  habitual  workings  of  some  one  powerful  feeling, 
where  the  heart  reposes  almost  entirely  upon  itself,  without 
the  violent  excitement  of  opposing  duties  or  untoward  cir- 
cumstance.    •     *     * 

The  invention  Implied  in  his  different  tales,  is  immense; 
but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably 
availed  himself  of  all  the  common  traditions  which  were 
floating  in  his  time,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  appro- 
priate. Homer  appears  the  most  original  of  all  authors, 
probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  can  trace  the 
plagiarism  no  farther. — Hazlitt. 
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NOTES. 


The  comic  parti  of  the  plot  of  "All's  Will  that 
Bxds  Will,"  and  tot  characters  of  the  Countess,  Lafeu, 
etc.,  are  of  the  poet's  own  creation ;  and,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  fable,  be  has  found  It  expedient  to  depart  from  his  ori- 
ginal more  than  it  is  his  uausJ  custom  to  do. 

Johnson  has  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  character  of 
Bertram,  and  most  fair  readers  hare  manifested  their  abhor- 
rence of  him,  and  have  thought  with  Johnson  that  he  ought 
not  to  hare  gone  unpunished,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  poetical 
but  of  moral  Justice.  Schlegel  has  remarked,  that  "Shaks- 
pere  nerer  attempts  to  mitigate  the  impression  of  his  un- 
feeling pride  and  giddy  dissipation.  He  Intended  merely 
to  give  us  a  military  portrait;  and  paints  the  true  way  of 
the  world,  according  to  which  the  Injustice  of  men  towards 
women  to  not  considered  in  a  rery  serious  light,  if  they  only 
maintain  what  is  called  the  honour  of  the  family." — The  fact 
is,  that  the  construction  of  his  plot  prevented  him.  Helen 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  her  heroic  and  persevering  affection ; 
and  any  more  serious  punishment  than  the  temporary  shame 
and  remorse  that  awaits  Bertram,  would  hare  been  incon- 
sistent with  comedy.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he 
was  constrained  to  marry  Helen  against  his  will.  Shakspere 
was  a  good-natured  moralist;  and,  like  his  own  creation, 
old  Lafeu,  though  he  was  delighted  to  strip  off  the  mask  of 
pretension,  he  thought  that  punishment  might  be  carried  too 
far. — Sijtuiju 


Helena  Is  the  union  of  strength  of  passion  with  strength 
of  character.  "To  be  tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  impres- 
sions, and  yet  able  to  preserve,  when  the  prosecution  of  a 
design  requires  It,  an  immovable  heart,  amidst  even  the  most 
Imperious  causes  of  subduing  emotion,  is,  perhaps,  not  an 
Impossible  constitution  of  mind ;  but  It  Is  the  utmost  and 
rarest  endowment  of  humanity." — Fostbk's  Essays.  Such 
a  character,  almost  as  difficult  to  delineate  in  action  as  to 
And  In  real  life,  has  Shakspere  given  us  In  Helena,  touched 
with  the  most  soul-subduing  pathos,  and  developed  with  the 
most  consummste  skill.     •     •     • 

Although  Helena  tells  herself  that  she  loves  in  vain,  a 
conviction  stronger  than  reason  tells  her  that  she  does  not 
Her  love  is  like  a  religion,  pure,  holy,  and  deep:  the  blessed- 
ness to  which  she  has  lifted  her  thoughts,  is  ever  before  her : 


despair  would  be  a  crime,  and  would  be  to  cast  herself 
away,  and  die.  The  faith  of  her  affection,  combining  with 
the  natural  energy  of  her  character,  believing  all  things 
possible,  makes  them  so.  It  could  say  to  the  mountain  of 
pride  which  stands  between  her  and  her  hopes — "Be  thou 
removed  I"  and  it  Is  removed.  This  is  the  solution  of  her 
behaviour  In  the  marriage  scene,  where  Bertram,  with  obvious 
reluctance  and  disdain,  accepts  her  hand,  which  the  Kin?,  his 
feudal  lord  and  guardian,  forces  on  him. 

Her  maidenly  shame  is  at  first  shocked,  and  she  shrinks 
back:— 

"  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad : 
Let  the  rest  go." 

But  shall  she  weakly  relinquish  the  golden  opportunity,  and 
dash  the  cup  from  her  lips  at  the  moment  it  is  presented  t 
Shall  she  cast  away  the  treasure  for  which  she  has  ventured 
life,  honour,  all — when  it  is  Just  within  her  grasp  t  Shall  she, 
after  compromising  her  feminine  delicacy  by  the  public  dis- 
closure of  ber  preference,  be  thrust  back  into  shame,  "to 
blush  out  the  poor  remainder  of  her  life,"  and  die  a  poor, 
lost,  scorned  thing  t  This  would  be  very  pretty,  and  interest- 
ing, and  characteristic  in  Viola  or  Ophelia ;  but  not  at  all  con- 
sistent with  that  high  determined  spirit,  that  moral  energy, 
with  which  Helena  is  portrayed.  Pride  is  the  only  obstacle 
opposed  to  her.  She  is  not  despised  and  rejected  as  a  woman, 
but  as  a  poor  physician's  daughter;  and  this,  to  an  under- 
standing so  clear,  so  strong,  so  Just  as  Helena's,  is  not  felt  as 
an  unpardonable  insult.  The  mere  pride  of  rank  and  birth, 
is  a  prejudice  of  which  she  cannot  comprehend  the  force, 
because  her  mind  towers  so  immeasurably  above  it;  and, 
compared  with  the  infinite  love  that  swells  in  her  own  bosom, 
It  sinks  into  nothing.  She  cannot  conceive  that  he  to  whom 
she  has  devoted  her  heart  and  truth,  her  soul,  her  life,  her 
service,  must  not  one  day  love  her  in  return ;  and,  once  her 
own  beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  that  ber  cares,  her  caresses, 
her  unwearied,  patient  tenderness,  will  not,  at  last,  "  win  ber 
lord  to  look  upon  her."     •     *     • 

It  Is  this  fond  faith  which,  hoping  all  things,  enables  her  to 
endure  all  things ; — which  hallows  and  dignifies  the  surrender 
of  her  woman's  pride,  making  it  a  sacrifice  on  which  virtue 
and  love  throw  a  mingled  essence. — Mas.  Jambsov. 
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